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WO houſholds, both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, (where we lay our ſcene) 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny ; 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. 
From forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes, 
A pair of ſtar-croſt lovers take their life , 
Whoſe miſ- adventur'd, piteous overthrows 
Do, with their death bury their parents? ſtrife, 
The fearful paſſage of their death-mark'd love, 
d the continuance of their parents rage, 
Which but their children's end nought could remove, 
Is now the two hours? traffick of our ſtage : 
The which if you with patient ears attend, 
What here ſhall miſs, our toil ſhall ſtrive to mend. 
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 CarPULET, 


Lady MonTaGUs, wife to Montague. 
Lady Car urvr, wife to Capulet, 


DRAMATIS PERSON =. 


ESCALUS, prince of Verona. 
PaRrs, kinſman to the prince. 


MonTAGU 5 pre” | | 
* 1 Two lords, enemies to each other. 


Romeo, ſon to Montague. 


Mx cri, kinſman to the prince, and friend to Romeo, 


BENVvOLIO, kinſman to Romeo. 

TYBALT, kinſman to Capulet. 

Friar LAUREN CRE. | 

Friar Joun. g 
BALTUASAR, ſervant to Romeo. 

Page to Paris. 


SAur sox, 

| Gxrconr, 1 Servants to Capulet. 
ABRAM, ſervant to Montague. 
Apothecary. 
SIMON CArTLING, 
Hun REBECK, 3 Muſicians, 


SAMUEL SCUNDBOARD, 


PETER, ſervant to the nurſe. 


JoL1ieT, daughter to Capulet, in love with Rowige, 
Nurſe to Juliet. 

Cuno us. 

Citizens of Verona, ſeveral men and women relations te 
Capulet, Maſkers, Guards, Watch, and other attendants. 


The Scr Nx, in the beginning of the fifth act, is in Mantua; 


during all che reſt of the Play, in and near Verona. 
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ACT I. SCRENME £4 


The Street in VERONA. 


Enter Sampſon and Gregory, (with ſwords and bucklers) 


two ſervants of the Capulets. 


SAMPSON. 
REGORY, on my word, we'll not carry coals. 
GREG. No, for then we ſhould be colliers. 

SAM. I mean, an' we be in choler, we'll draw. 
GREG. Ay, while you live, draw your neck out of the 
collar. 

Sam. I ftrike quickly, being movd. 

GANG. But thou art not quickly mov'd to ſtrike. 

Sam. A dog of the houſe of Montague moves me. 
GRA. To move, is to ſtir; and to be valiant, is to 
Rand ; therefore, if thou art mov'd, thou runn ſt . 
Sou: VL Par I. B b ; 
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Sam. A dog of that houſe ſhall move me to ſtand. I will 
take the wall of any man, or maid of Montague's, 

GEG. That ſhews thee a weak ſlave ; for the wn 
goes to the wall. 

SAM. True, and therefore women, being . weakeſt, are 
ever thruſt to the wall: — therefore I will puſh Montague's 
men from the wall, and thruſt his maids to the wall. 


On. The quarrel is between our maſters, and us their 


men. 

SAM. Tis all one, I will ſhew myſelf a n when 
J have fought with the men, I will be cruel with the maids, 
and cut off their heads. 

GEG. The heads of the maids ? 

SAM.-Ay, the heads of the maids, or the — 
take it in what ſenſe thou wilt, | 2 

GzEs. They muſt take it in ſenſe, that feel it. 

Sam. Me they ſhall feel, while I am able to ſtand : and 
tis known I am a pretty piece of fleſh. - + 
 Gre6. *Tis well thdu art not fiſh 3 if thou hadſt, thou 
hadſt been poor John, Draw thy tool, here comes of the 
houſe of Montagues. 


| Enter Abram and Balthaſar. 
San. My naked weapon is out; quarrel, I will back 
thee. | | 8 
GEG. How, turn thy back and run? 
SAM. Fear me not. 
GEG. No, marry : I fear thee | 
Sau. Let us take the law of our fides, let them begin. 
Gxxs. I will frown as I paſs by, and let them take it as 
they liſt, " i 
Sam. Nay, as they dare, I will bite my thumb at them, 
which is a diſgrace to them if they bear it. | 
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Azz, Do you bite your thumb at us, fir ? 
SAM. I do bite my thumb, fir ? 
ABR. Do you bite your thumb at us, fir? 
Sam. Is the law on our fide, if I ſay, ay? 
GRE. No. 
Sam. No, fir, I do not bite 1 thumb at you, ſir; but I 
bite my thumb, fir. 
GRG. Do you quarrel, fir. 
ABR. Quarrel, fir? no, fir, 
Sam. If you do, fir, I am for you; I ſerve as good a man 
as you. 
ABR, No better, 
Sam. Well, fir, 


Enter Benvolio. 


 Gnx6, Say, better. Here comes one of my maſter's 
kinſmen. | 
Sam, Yes, better, fir. 


ABR. You lye. f 5 5 
SAM. Draw, if you be men. Gregory, remember thy 
ſwaſhing blow. [ They fight. 


BEN. Part, fools, put up your ſwords, you know not 
what you do, 


Enter Tybalt. 


TyB. What, art thou drawn among theſe heartleſs hinds ? 
Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death. | 
BEN. I do but keep the peace; put up thy ſword, 


Or manage it to part theſe men with me. 


TVB. What drawn, and talk of peace? I hate the word 
As I hate hell, all Montagues and thee, 
Have at thee, coward, 5 Fight. 


Bb 2 
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Enter three or four Citizens with Clubs. 
Cir. Clubs, bills, and parti ſans! ſtrike ] beat them down |! 
Down with the Capulets, down with the Montagnes ! 

Enter old Capulet in his gown, and lady Capulet, 
Car. What noiſe is this? give me my long ſword, ho! 
Lay. Cay. A crutch, a crutch. Why call you for a 

Sword ? | 2 
Cay. My ſword, I ſay: old Montague is come, 
And flouriſhes his blade in ſpight of me. | 


Enter old Montague, and lady Montague. - | 
Mon. Thou villain, Capule Hold me not, let | 


me go. 2 
LA. Mon. Thou ſhalt not ſtir a foot to ſeek a foe. 


Enter Prince with attendants. | 


Pain. Rebellious ſubjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour- ſtained ſtee 
Will they not hear? What ho! you men, you beaſts, 
That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 
With purple fountains iſſuing from your veins ; 
On pain of torture, from thoſe bloody hands 
Throw your miſ-temper'd weapons to the ground, 
And hear the fentence of your moved prince, 
Three civil broils bred of an airy word, 
By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 
Have thrice diſturb'd the quiet of our ſtreets; 
And made Verona's ancient citizens 
Caſt by, their grave, beſeeming, ornaments ; 
To wield old partizans, in hands as old, 
Cankred with peace, to part your cankred hate; 
If ever you difturb our ſtreets again, 
Your lives ſhall pay the forfeit of the peace. 


en! 
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For this time all the reſt depart away, 

You, Capulet, ſhall ge along with me; 

And, Montague, come you this afternoon, 

To know our further pleaſure in this caſe, 

To old free-town our common judgment place: 


Once more, on pain of death, all men depart. 
| [Exeunt Prince and Capulet, &e. 


Secu II. 


* 


La. Mon, Who ſet this ancient quarrel new abroach; 
Speak, nephew, were you by, when it began ? 
BEN. Here were the ſervants of your adverſary, 


; And yours, cloſe fighting, ere I did approach; 
I drew to part them: In the inſtant came 


The fiery Tybalt, with his ſword prepared, 
Which, as he breath'd defiance to my ears, 
He ſwung about his head, and cut the winds, 
Who, nothing hurt withal, hiſs'd him in ſcorn. 
While we were interchanging thruſts and blows, 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 
Till the prince came, who parted either part. 

La. Mon, O, where is Romeo! Saw you him to-day ? 
Right glad am I, he was not at this fray. 

Ben. Madam, an hour before the worſhipp'd fun, 
Peer'd through the golden window of the eaſt, 
A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad; 
Where, underneath the grove of ſyeumdser, 
That weſtward rooteth from the city ſide, 
So early walking did I fee your ſon, 
Tow'rds him I made ; but he was *ware of me, 
And ſtole into the covert of the wood. 
I, meaſuring his affections by my own, 
That moſt are bufied, when they're moſt alone, 
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Piurſued my humour, not purſuing him; bt) 

And gladly ſhun'd, who gladly fled from me. 
Mon. Many a morning hath he there been ſeen 

With tears augmenting the freſh morning-dew, 

Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep ur 

But all ſo ſoon as the all-cheering ſun 

Should, in the furtheſt eaſt, begin to draw 

The ſhady curtains from Aurora's bed; 

Away from light ſteals home my heavy ſon, 

And private in his chamber pens himſelf, 

| Shuts up his windows, locks fair day-light out, 

And makes himſelf an artificial night, 

Black and portentous muſt this humour prove, 

Unleſs good counſel may the cauſe remove. 
Bz N. My noble uncle, do you know the cauſe ? 
Mon. I neither know it, nor can learn it of him. 
BEN. Have you importun'd him by any means? 
Mon. Both by myſelf, and many other friends; 

But he, his own affections' counſellor, 

Is to himſelf, Iwill not ſay, how true, 

But to himſelf ſo ſecret and ſo cloſe, 

So far from ſounding and diſcovery, 

As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 

Ere he can ſpread his ſweet leaves to the air, 

Or dedicate his beauty to the ſun. 

Could we but learn from whence his ſorrows grow, 

We would as willingly give cure, as know, 


Enter Romeo. 


Bx. See, where he comes. So pleaſe you, ſtep aſide, 


Pl know his grievance, or be much deny'd. _ 
Mon. I would, thou wert ſo happy by thy ſtay, 


To hear true ſhrift, Come, madam, let's away, [Exeunt. 
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BEN. Good-morrow, couſin. 
Ro M. Is the day fo young? 
BEN. But new ſtruck nine. 
Rom. Ah me, fad hours ſeem long ! 
—Was that my father that went hence ſo faſt ? 
BEN. It was. What ſadneſs lengthens Romeo's hours? 
Rom. Not having that, which, — makes them ſhort. 
BN. In love? 
Rom. Out 
BEN. Of love? 
Rom. Out of her favour, where J am in love. 
BEN. Alas, that love, ſo gentle in his view, 
Should be ſo tyrannous and rough in proof Is 
Rom. Alas, that love, whoſe view is muffled ill, 
Should without eyes ſee path-ways to his will ! 
Where ſhall we dine? -O me !—What fray was here? 
Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all. 
Here's much to do with _ but more with love, 
[Striking his breaſt. 
Why then, O brawling . O loving hate! 
Oh, any thing of nothing firſt create ! 
O heavy lightneſs ! ſerious vanity ! 
Miſ-ſhapen chaos of well-ſeeming forms ! 
Feather of lead, bright ſmoke, cold fire, fick health! 
Still-waking ſleep, that is not what it is 
This love feel I, that feel no love in this. 
Poſt thou not laugh? | 
Ben. No, coz, I rather weep, 
Rom. Good heart, at what? 
BEN. At thy good heart's oppreſſion. 
Rom. Why, ſuch i is love's tranſgreſſion.— 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breaſt; 
Which thou wilt propagate, te have them preſt 


* 
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With more of thine ; this love that thou haſt ſhewn, - 
Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 


love is a ſmoke rais'd with the fume of ſighs, 


Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lover's eyes ; 
Being vext, a ſea nouriſh'd with lovers' tears; 
What is it elie ? a madneſs moſt diſcreet, 
A choaking gall, and a preſerving ſweet. 
Farewel, my coufin. { Going. 
BEN. Soft, I'll go along. 
And if you leave me ſo, you do me wrong. 
Rom. Tut, I have loſt myſelf, I am not here : 
This is not Romeo, he's ſome other where, 
BN. Tell me in ſadneſs who ſhe is you love? 
Rom. What, ſhall I graen and tell thee ? | 
BEN. Groan? why no; but ſadly tell me, who. 
Rox. Bid a ſick man in ſadneſs make his will? 
O word, ill urg'd to one that is fo ill ! 
In ſadneſs, coufin, I do love a woman. 
BEN. I aim'd ſo near, when I ſuppos'd you lov'd. 
Rom. A right good marks-man z—and ſhe's fair, I love. 
Ben. A right fair mark, fair coz, is ſooneſt hit. 
Rom. But, in that hit, you miſs ; ſhe'll not be hit 
With Cupid's arrow ; ſhe hath Dian's wit : 
And, in ſtrong proof of chaſtity well arm'd, 
From love's weak childiſh bow, ſhe lives unharm'd. 
She will not ſtay the ſiege of loving terms, 
Nor *bide th* encounter of affailing eyes, 
Nor ope her lap to ſaint-ſeducing gold. 
O, the is rich in beauty; only poor, 
That when ſhe dies, with beauty dies her ſtore, 
BEN. Then ſhe bath ſworn, that ſhe will fill live chaſte ? 
Rom. She hath, and in that ſparing makes huge waſte 
For beauty, ſtarv'd with her ſeverity, 
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Cuts beauty off from all poſterity. 


She is too fair, too wiſe, too wiſely fair, 
To merit bliſs by making me deſpair; 
She hath forſworn to love, and in that vow 


Do I live dead that live to tell it now. 
Ben, Be rul'd by me, forget to think of her, 


Rom. O teach me how I ſhould forget to think. 

Ben. By giving liberty unto thine eyes; . 
Examine other beauties, 

Rom, *Tis the way 


| To call her's exquiſite in queſtion more; 
q q 


Thoſe happy maſks, that Kiſs fair ladies“ brows, 


| Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair; 


He that is ſtrucken blind, cannot forget 
The precious treaſure of his eye- ſight loſt, 
Shew me a miſtreſs, that is pafling fair, 


What doth her beauty ſerve, but as a note, 


Where I may read, who paſs'd that paſſing fair? 
Farewel, thou can'ſt not teach me to forget, 
Ben. I'll pay that doctrine, or elſe die in debt. [Exeunt, 


SG EN r III. Enter Capulet, Paris, and Servant. 


Cay. And Montague is bound as well as I, 
In penalty alike, and 'tis not hard I think, 
For men ſo old as we to keep the peace. 
PAR. Of honourable reck'ning are you both, 
And, pity 'tis, you liv'd at odds ſo long. 
But now, my lord, what ſay you to my ſuit > | 
Car. But ſaying o'er what I have ſaid before 
My child is yet a ſtranger in the world, 
She hath not ſeen the change of fourteen years 
Let two more ſummers wither in their pride, 
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Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 
PAR. Vounger than ſhe are happy mothers made. 
Cay. And too ſoon marr'd are thoſe ſo early made. 
The earth hath ſwallow'd all my hopes but ſhe : 
She is the hopeful lady of my earth, 
But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart, 


My will to her conſent is but a part ; 


If ſhe agree, within her ſcope of choice 
Lies my conſent, and fair according voice: 
This night, I hold an old-accuſtom'd feaſt, 

Whereto I have invited many a gueſt, i 

Such as I love; and you, among the ſtore, 


Once more, moſt welcome, makes my number more. 


At my poor houſe, look to behold this night 
Earth-treading ſtars that make dark heaven's light. 


Such comfort as do luſty young men feel, 


When well apparel'd April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads, ev'n ſuch delight 
Among freſh female buds ſhall you this night 
Inherit at my houſe; hear all, all ſee, 

And like her moſt, whoſe merit moſt ſhall be : 
Which on more view of many, mine, being one, 
May ſtand in number, tho? in reck'ning none. 
Come, go with me. Go, firrah, trudge about, 
Through fair Verona; find theſe perſons out, 
Whoſe names are written there ; and to then 


My houſe and welcome on their pleaſure ſtay. 
[Exeunt Capulet and Paris. 


 Sxxv. Find them out, whoſe names are written here? 
t is written, that the ſhoemaker ſhould meddle with 
his yard, and the tailor with his Jaſt, the fiſher with his 
pencil, and the painter with his nets, But I am ſent to find 
25-488 | 
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thoſe perſons, whoſe names are here writ; and can never 
find what names the writing perſon hath here writ, I muſt 
In good time, 


to the learned. 
Enter Benvolio and Romeo, 


BEN. Tut, man! one fire burns out another's burning, 
One pain is leſſen'd by another's anguiſh : 
Turn giddy, and be help'd by backward turning, 
One deiperate grief cure with another's languiſh ; 
Take thou ſome new infection to the eye, 
And the rank poiſon of the old will die. 
Row, Your plantane leaf is excellent for that. 
Ben. For what, I pray thee ? 
Rom. For your broken ſhin. 
Ben. Why, Romeo, art thou mad? 
Ron. Not mad, but bound more than a mad-man is ; 
Shut up in priſon, kept without my food, | 
Whipt and tormented, and—Good-e'en, good fellow. 
[To the Servant, 
Szry. Cod gi' good e'en,—l pray, fir, can you read? 
Rom. Ay, mine own fortune in my miſery. 
SERv. Perhaps you have learn'd it without book. But, 
I pray, 
Can you read any thing you ſee ? 
ROM. Ay, if I know the letters and the language. 
Serv. Ye ſay honeſtly, Reſt you merry.—— 
Rom. Stay, fellow, I can read. 


| [He reads the liſt. ] 


; Stenior Martino, and his wife and daughters; Count 
= Anſelm, and his beautcous fiſters ; the lady widow of Vi- 


truvioz Signior Placentio, and his lovely nieces ; Mercy- 
Cc2 
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tio and his brother Valentine : mine uncle Capulet, his wife 
and daughters; my fair niece Roſaline; Livia; Signior 
Valentio, and his ccuſin Tybalt; Lucio, and the lively 
Helena. | 
— A fair aſſembly; whither ſhould they come? 
SERV. Up. | 
Rom. Whither ? to ſupper ? 
Serv. To our houſe. 
Rom. Who's houſe ? 


Serv. My maſter's. 
Rom. Indeed, I ſhould have aſk'd you that before. 


SrRV. Now [I'll tell you without aſking. My maſter is 
the great rich Capulet, and if you be not of the houle of 
Montagues, I pray, come and cruſh a cup of wine. Reſt 
you merry. . 7 Lit, 

BN. At this ſame ancient feaſt of Capulet's 
Sups the fair Roſaline, whom thou ſo lov'ſt; 

With all th? admir'd beauties of Verona. 
Go thither, and, with unattainted eye, 

Compare her face with ſome that I ſhall ſhew, 

And I will make thee think thy ſwan a crow, 

Rom. When the devout religion of mine eye 

Maintains ſuch falſhoods, then turn tears to fires ! 

And theſe, who, often drown'd, could never die, 

Tranſparent hereticks be burnt for liars! 

One fairer than my love l th' all ſeeing ſun 
Nevr ſaw her match, *ſfince firſt the world begun, 

Ben. Tut! tut! you faw her fair, none elſe being by, 
Herſelf pois'd with herſelf, in either eye; | 
But in thoſe chryſtal ſcales, let there be weigh'd 
Your lady-love againſt ſome other maid, 

That I will ſhew you, ſhining at this feaſt, 


wife 
-nlor 


vely 
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And ſhe will ſhew ſcant well, that now ſhews beſt, 
Rom. I'll go along, no ſuch fight to be ſnewn; 
But to rejoice in ſplendor of mine own. [Exeunt. 


SC ENA IV. Changes to Lady Capulet's Houſe, 
Enter Lady Capulet and Nurſe, 


LA. Cay. Nurſe, where's my daughter ? call her forth 
to me. 
Nur. Now (by my maiden-head, at twelve years old) 
bad her come; what lamb! what lady-bird! 


God forbid !—where's this girl? what, Juliet? 


Enter Juliet, 


Jur. How now, who calls ? 

Nuk. Your mother, 

Jur. Madam, I am here, what is your will? 

La. Cay. This is the matter Nurſe, give leave a 
while, we muſt talk in ſecret Nurſe, come back again, 
L have remember'd me, thou ſhalt hear our counſel, Thou 
know'ſt my daughter's of a pretty age. 

Nun. Faith I can tell her age unto an hour. 

La. CaP. She's not fourteen. 

Nux. I'll lay fourteen of my teeth, (and yet to my teen 
be it ſpoken, I have but four ;) ſhe's not fourteen ; how 
long it now to Lammas-tide ? 

La. CA. A fortnight and odd days. 

Nux. Even or odd, of all days in the year, come Lam- 
mas- eve at night, ſhall ſhe be fourteen. Suſan and ſhe (God 
reſt all chriſtian ſouls!) were of an age, Well, Suſan is 
with God, ſhe was too good for me, But as I ſaid, on Lam- 
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mas- eve at night ſhall ſhe be fourteen, that ſhall ſhe, marry 
I remember it well. Tis ſince the earthquake now eleven 
years, and ſhe was wean'd; I never ſhall forget it, of all the 
days In the year, upon that day; for I had then laid worm- 
wood on my dug, fitting in the ſun under the dove-houſe 
wall, my lord and you were then at Mantua. Nay, I do 
bear a brain, But, as I faid, when it did taſte the worm- 
wood on the nipple of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool, 
to ſee it techy, and fall out with the dug. Shake, quoth 
*twas no need, I trow, to bid me trudge ; 
and fince that time it is eleven years, for then ſhe could 
ſtand alone; nay, by th' rood, ſhe could have run, and wad- 
dled all about ; for even the day before ſhe broke her brow, 
and then my huſband, (God be with his foul, a' was a mer- 
ry man ;) took up the child; yea, quoth he, doſt thou fall 


upon thy face? thou wilt fall backward when thou haſt 


more wit, wilt thou not, Jule? and by my holy dam, the 
pretty wretch left crying, and ſaid, ay; to ſee now, how a 
I warrant, an' I ſhould live a thou- 


ſand years, I ſhould not forget it: wilt thou not, Jule, 


quoth he? and, pretty fool, it ſtinted, and ſaid, ay. 


LA. Cay. Enough of this, I pray thee hold thy peace. 

Nur. Yes, madam; yet, I cannot chuſe but laugh, to 
think it ſhould leave crying, and ſay, ay; and yet, I war- 
rant, it had upon its brow a bump as big as a young cock- 
rel's ſtone ; a perilous knock, and it cried bitterly. Yea, 
quoth my huſband, falPſt upon thy face? thou wilt fall back- 
ward when thou com'ſt to age, wilt thou not, Jule? it 
ſtinted, and ſaid, ay. 

Jv L. And ſtint thee too, I pray thee, nurſe, ſay I. 

Nun. Peace, I have done : God mark thee to his grace! 
Thou waſt the prettieſt babe, that eber 1 nurſt. 
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An' I might live to ſee thee married once, 
Id have my wiſh. | 
LA. Car. And that ſame marriage is the very theam 
1 came to talk of, Teil me, daughter Juliet, 
How ſtands your diſpoſition to be married ? 
JoL lt is an hour that I dream not of. 
Nuk. An hour? were I not thine only nurſe, 
I'd ſay, thou hadſt ſuck'd wiſdom from thy teat. 
La. Cay. Well, think of marriage now; younger than 
you 
Here in Verona, ladies of eſteem, 
Are made already mothers. By my couat, 
I was your mother much upon theſe years 
That you are now a maid. Thus, then, in brief; 
The valiant Paris ſeeks you for his love. 
Nu R, A man, young lady, ſuch a man 
As all the world why, he's a man of wax. 
LA. Cr. Verona's ſummer hath not ſuch a flower, 
Nuk. Nay, he's a flower; in faith, a very flower. 
La. Cay. What ſay you, can you like the gentleman? 
This night you ſhall behold him at our feaſt, 
Read o'er the volume of young Paris face, 
And find delight writ there with beauty's pen; 
Examine every ſeveral lineament, 
And ſee how one another lends content : 
And what obſcur'd in this fair volume lies, 
Find written in the margent of his eyes. 
This precious book of love, this unbound lever 
To beautify him only lacks a cover. : 
The fiſh lives in the ſea, and 'tis much pride, 
For fair without the fair within to hide. 
That hook. | in many eyes doth ſhare the glory, 
Ce 
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That in gold claſps locks in the golden ſtory. 

So ſhall you ſhare all that he doth poſſeſs, 

By having him, making yourſelf no leſs, | 
Nvus. No leſs? nay, bigger; women grow by men. 
La. Car. Speak briefly, can you like of Paris“ love? 
Jur. I'll look to like, if looking liking move. 

But no more deep will I indart mine eye, 


Than your conſent gives ſtrength to make it fly. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Madam, the gueſts are come, ſupper ſerv'd up, 
you call'd, my young lady aſk*d for, the nurſe curſt in the 
. pantry, and every thing in extremity. I muſt hence to wait; 
I beſeech you, follow ſtrait. 

La. Car. We follow thee. Juliet the County ſtays. 

Nuk. Go, girl, ſeek happy nights to happy days. 

| [Exeunt, 


SCENE v. A ſtreet before Capulet's houſe. 


Enter Romeo, Mercutio, Benvolio, with five or ſix other 
maſkers, torch-bearers, and drums. 


Rom. What, ſhall this ſpeech be {poke for our excuſe ? 
Or ſhall we on without apology ? 
| Ben. The date is out of ſuch prolixity. 
We'll have no Cupid, hoodwink'd with a ſcarf, 
Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath, 
Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper : 
Nor a withont-book prologue faintly ſpoke 
After the prompter, for our enterance. 
But let them meaſure us by what they will, 
We'll meaſure them a meaſure, and be gone, 
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Rom. Give me a torch, I am not for this ambling. 
Being but heavy, I will bear the light, 
MR. Nay, gentle Romeo, we muſt have you dance, 
Rom. Not l, believe me; you have dancing ſhoes 
With nimble ſoles; I have a ſoul of lead, 
So ſtakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 
Mk. You are a lover; borrow Cupid's wings, 
And ſoar with them above the common bound. 
Rom. I am too lore empearced with his ſhaft, 
To ſoar with his light feathers : and ſo bound, 
I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe, 
Under love's heavy burthen do I fink. 
Mx. And to ſink in it, ſhould you burden love, 
Too great oppreflion for a tender thing ! 
Rom. ls love a tender thing! it is too rough, 
Too rude, too boiſt'rous; and it pricks like thorn. 
Mex. If love be rough with you, be rough with love; 
Prick love for pricking, and you beat love down. 
W Give me a caſe to put my viſage in? 


* 


9% 


| [Putting 6n his maſk, 
A viſor for a viſor !-—— what care J, 
What curious eye doth quote deformities ? 
Here are the beetle-brows ſhall bluſh for me. 

Ben, Come, knock and enter; and no ſooner i in, 
But ev'ry man betake him to his legs. 

Rom. A torch for me. Let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with their heels; 
For I am proverb d with a grandfire-phraſe; 
I'll be a candle-holder, and look on. | 
The game was ne'er ſo fair, and I am done. 

Mzxs. Tut! dun's the mouſe, the conſtable's own wands 
If thou art dun, we'll draw thee from the mire z 
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Or, ſave your reverence, love, wherein thou ſtickeſt 
Up to thine ears; come, we burn in ho. 
Rom. Nay, that's not ſo. 
Mex, I mean, Sirin delay 
We waſte our lights in vain, like lights by day. 
Take our good meaning, for our judgment fits 
Five times in that, ere once in our fine wits. 
Rom. And we mean well in going to this maſk; 
But, 'tis no wit to go. | 
Mx. Why, may one aſk ? 
Rom. I dreamt a dream to-night, 
MR. And lo did I. 
Rom, Well what was yours ? 
Mx. That dreamers often lye. 
Rom. In bed aſleep; while they do dream things true, 
Mex. O, then I ſee, queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fancy's mid-wife, and ſhe comes 
In ſhape no bigger than an agat-ſtone 
Oa the fore-finger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies, 
Athwart men's noſes as they lie aſleep: 
Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners? legs; 
The cover of the wings of graſhoppers ; 
The traces of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web; 
The collars, of the moonſhine's watry beams. 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the laſh of film; 
Her waggoner a ſmall grey-coated gnat, 
Not half ſo big as a round little worm, 
Prickt from the lazy finger of a maid. 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joiner ſquirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies coach-makers, 
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And in this ſtate ſhe gallops, night by night, 


Through lovers“ brains, and then they dream of love; 
on courtiers' knees, that dream on court'ſies ſtrait; 
O'er lawyers fingers, who ſtrait dream on fees; 


O'er ladies? lips, who ſtrait on kiſſes dream, 
Which oft the angry Mab with bliſters plagues, 


Becauſe their breaths with ſweetmeats tainted are. 


Sometimes ſhe gallops o'er a courtier's noſe, 
And then dreams he of melling out a ſuit; 
And ſometimes comes ſhe with a tithe-pig's tail, 
Tickling the parſon as he lies aſleep; 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 
Sometimes ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 
And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, Spaniſh blades, 
Of healths five fathom deep; and then anon 
Drums in his ears, at which he ſtarts and wakes; 
And being thus frighted, {wears a prayer or two, 
And ſleeps again. This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horſes in the night, 
And cakes the elt-locks in foul fluttiſh hairs, 
Which, once entangled, much misfortune bodes. 
This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs, 
That preſſes them, and learns them firſt to bear, 
Making them women of good carriage, 
This is ſhe | ; 

Rom. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace; 
Thou talk'ſt of nothing. 

Mes. True, I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing, but vain phantaſy, 
Which is as thin a ſubſtance as the air, 
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And more unconſtant than the wind; who wooes 
Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the north, 
And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping ſouth, . 
BRN. This wind, you talk of, blows us from ourſelves ; 
Supper is done, and we ſhall come too late. 
Row. I fear, too early; for my mind miſgives, 
Some conſequence, yet hanging in the ſtars, 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night's revels; and expire the term 
Of a deſpiſed life clos'd in my breaſt, 
By ſome vile forfeit or untimely death. 
But he, that hath the ſteerage of my courſe, 
Dire& my ſuit ! on, luſty gentlemen, 
BRN. Strike, drum. 
[They march about the ſtage, and Exeunt. 


a 


SENI VI. Changes to a hall in Capulet's houſe!” 
Enter Servants, with napkins. 


1 Serv. Where's Potpan, that he helps not to take 


away ? He ſhift 2 trencher ! he ſcrape a trencher ! 


2 SERV. When good manners ſhall lie all in one or two 
men's hands, and they unwaſh'd too, *tis a foul thing. 
1 Serv. Away with the joint-ſtools, remove the court 


cupboard, look to the plate; good thou, fave me a piece of 


march-pane ; and, as thou lov'ſt me, let the porter let in 
Suſan Grindſtone, and Nell, —Anthony, and Potpan 
2 SERV. Ay, boy, ready. 
1 SrRv. You are look'd for, call'd for, aſk'd for, and 
ſought for, in the great chamber. 


2 Serv. We cannot be here and there too, Cheerly, | 


s; 
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boys; be briſk a while, and the longer liver take all. 
[Exeunt, 


Enter all the Gueſts and Ladies, with the maſkers. 


Car. Welcome, gentlemen, Ladies, that have your 
feet | 
Unplagu'd with corns, we'll have a bout with you. 
Ah me, my miſtreſſes, which of you all 
Will now deny to dance ? ſhe that makes dainty, 
I'll ſwear, hath corns; am I come near you now? 
Welcome, all, gentlemen? Pve ſeen the day 
That I have worn a viſor, and could tell a 
A whiſpering tale in a fair lady's ear, 
Such as would pleaſe. *Tis gone; *tis gone; *tis gone! 
You're welcome, gentlemen, Come, muſicians, play. 
A ball, a ball, Make room, And foot it, girls. 
[Muſic plays, and they dance. 

More light, ye knaves, and turn the tables up; 
And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot, 
Ah, ſirrah, this unlook*d-for ſport comes well. 
Nay, fit; nay, fit, good couſin Capulet, 
For you and I are paſt our dancing days: 
How long is't now fince laſt yourſelf and I 
Were in 2 maſk ? 

2 Care. By*r lady, thirty years. 

1 Cay. What, man! 'tis not ſo much, tis not ſo much; 


"Tis ſince the nupt'al of Lucentio, 
Come Pentecoſt as quickly as it will, 
Some five and twenty years, and then we maſk'd. 
2 Car. Tis more, *tis more; his ſon is elder, fir; 
His ſon is thirty, 
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r Cay. Will you tell me that? | [ v 
His fon was but a ward two years ago. He 
Rom, What lady's that, which doth enrich the hand Tt 
Of yonder knight? 
Sen v. I know not, fir. Sh 
Rom. O ſhe doth teach the torches to 5 ie ; | A1 


Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 

Like a rich jewel in an Mthiop's ear: 

Beauty too rich for uſe, for earth too dear |! 

So ſhews a ſnowy dove trooping with crows, | v 

As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhows, 

The meaſure done, I'll watch her place of ſtand, 
'* And, touching hers, make happy my rude hand. 

Did'my heart love till now ? forſwear it, ſight ; 

I never faw true beauty till this night. 

TV. This by his voice ſhould be a Montague, 
Fetch me my rapier, boy. What! dares the ſlave 
Come hither cover'd with an antick face, 

To fleer and ſcore at our ſolemanity ? 
Now by the ſtock and honour of my kin, 
To ftrike him dead I hold it not a fin. 

Car. Why, how now, kinds, wherefore ſtorm you 

ſo ? 


Ty B. Uncle, this is a Modtapme, our foe : N 
A villain, that is hither come in ſpight, - Ly 
To ſcorn at our folemaity this night. \ 


Car. Young Romeo, is't ? 
Trys. Tis he, that villain Romeo. 
Cay. Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone; \ 
He bears him like a portly gentleman : 
And, to ſay truth, Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well-govern'd youth. 
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would not for the wealth of all this town, 

Here in my houſe, do him diſparagement. 

Therefore be patient, take no note of him; 

It is my will, the which if thou reſpect, 

Shew a fair preſence, and put off theſe frowns, 

An ill-beſeeming ſemblance for a feaſt. 
TB. It fits, when ſuch a villain is a gueſt. 

Tl not endure him. | 
Cay, He ſhall be endur'd. 

| What, goodman boy I fay, he ſhall. Go town 

Aml the maſter here, or you? go to 

You'll not endure him ? God ſhall mend my ſoul, 

You'l! make a mutiny among my gueſts 

You will fit cook-a-hoop ? You'll be the man ? 
Ty. Why, uncle, *tis a ſhame. 
Cay. Go to, go to, 

You are a ſaucy boy—is't ſo, indeed 

This trick may chance to ſcathe you. I know what, 

You muſt contrary me? Marry, tis time. 

Well ſaid, my hearts :—You are a Princox, go : 

Be quiet, or—More light, more light, for ſhame— 

I'll make you quiet What ? cheerly, my hearts. 
Tys. Patience perforce, with wilful choler meeting. 

Makes my fleſh tremble in their different greeting. 

I will withdraw; but this intruſion ſhall, 

Now ſeeming ſweet convert to bitter gall. 


Rom. If I profane with my unworthy hand [To Juliet. 
This holy ſhrine, the gentle fine is this; 
My lips, two bluſhing pilgrims, ready ſtand, 
To ſmooth that rough touch with a tender kiſs. 
Jor. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much, 
Which mannerly devotion ſhews in this; 


F 


| For ſaints have hands that pilgrims' hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmers' kiſs. 
Rom. Have not ſaints lips, and holy palmers too? 
Jour. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they muſt uſe in prayer. 
Rom. O then, dear ſaint, let lips do what hands do: 
They pray, grant thou, leſt faith-turn to deſpair. 
Jor. Saints do not move, yet grant for prayers? ſake. 
Rom. Then move not, while my prayers effect I take: 
Thus from my lips, by thine, my fin is purg'd. 
[Kiffing her, 
Jour. Then have my * the ſin that late they took. | 
Rom. Sin from my lips! O reipals, [weetly urg'd ! 
Give me my fin again. 
Jur. You kiſs by th' book. 
Nous. Madam, your mother craves 2 word with you. 
Rom. What is her mother ? [To her Nurſe. 
Nous. Marry, bachelor, | ; 
Her mother is the lady of the houſe, 
And a good lady, and a wiſe and virtuous. 
I nurs'd her daughter, that you talk'd withal : 
I tell you, he that can lay hold of her, 
Shall have the chink. 
Rom. Is ſhe a Capulet ? 
O dear account ! my lite is my foe's debt. 
Bax. Away, be gone, the ſport is at the beſt, 1 
Rom. Ay, ſo I fear, the more is my unreſt, 
Car. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone, h 
We have a trifling fooliſh-banquet towards. | 
Is it e*en fo ? why, then, I thank you all. . 
I thank you, honeſt gentlemen, good night: 
More torches here come on, then let's to bed, 
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Ah, firrah, by my fay, it Waxes late, 


Pll to my reſt. [Exeunt, 
Jur. Come hither, nurſe. What is yon gentleman ? 


Nux The ſon and heir of old Tiberio. 

Jur. What's he, that now eis going out of door? 

Nos. That, as I think, is young Petruchio. 

Jur. What's he, that follows here, that would not dance ? 

Nous. I know not. 

Jur. Go, aſk his name. If he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding- bed. 

Nuk. His name is Romeo, and a Montague, 
The only ſon of your great enemy. 

Jur. My only love ſprung from my only hate; 
Too early ſeen, unknown; and known too late; | 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 

That I muſt love a loathed enemy. 


her, 


15 Nun. What's this? what's this? 
Jur. A rhyme I learn'd e' en now 
Of one I danc'd withal. [One calls within, Juliet, 
Nur. Anon, anon— | 
Come, let's away, the ſtrangers are all gone, [Exeunt, 


Enter CHORUsãS. 


Now old defire doth on his death-bed lie, 
And young affection gapes to be his heir; 

That fair, for which love groan'd fore, and would die, 
With tender Juliet match'd, is now not fair. 

New Romeo is belov'd, and loves again, 
Alike betwitched by the charm of looks : 

But to his foe ſuppos'd he muſt complain, | 
And ſhe ſteal love's ſweet bait from fearful hooks. 
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Being held a foe, he may not have acceſs 
To breathe ſuch vows as lovers uſe to ſwear 
And the as much in love, her means much leſs, 
To meet her new-beloved any where: 
But paſſion lends them power, time means, to meet; 
Temp'ring extremities with extreme ſweet. 
[Exit Chorus. 


er n. SCENE 


The STREET. 


2 
Enter Romeo alone. 


Rome o. 


AN I go forward when my heart is here? | 8 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy center out. [Exit. i 
Enter Benvolis: with Mercutio. 
Ben. Romeo, my couſin Romeo. 
MR. He is wiſe, 


And, on my life, hath ſtol'n him home to bed. 
Ben. He ran this way, and leap'd this orchard-wall. 


Call, good Mercutio, 


Mex. Nay, Ill conjure too. 
Why, Romeo ! humours! madman ! paſſion! lover 
Appear thou in the likeneſs of a ſigh, 
Speak but one rhyme, and I am ſatisfied, 
Cry but An ME! couple but Lovx and Dove, 
Speak to my goſſip Venus one fair word, 
One nick- name to her pur - blind ſon and heir: 


(Young Abraham Cupid, he that ſhot ſo true, 


When king Cophetua lov'd the beggar-maid ——— ) 
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He. heareth not, he ftirreth not, he moveth not, 
The ape is dead, and I muſt conjure him, 
J conjure thee by Roſaline's bright eyes, 
By her high forehead, and her ſcarlet lip, 
By her fine foot, ſtraight leg, and quivering thigh, 
And the demeſnes that there adjacent lie, 
That in thy likeneſs thou appear to us, 
BEN. An' if he hear thee, thou wilt anger him. 
Mx. This cannot anger him: *twould anger him, 
To raiſe a ſpirit in his miſtreſs? circle, 
Of ſome ſtrange nature, letting it there ſtand 
Till ſhe had laid it, and conjur'd it down; 
That were ſome ſpight. My invocation is 
Honeſt and fair, and, in his miſtreſs' name, 
I conjure only but to raiſe up him. 
BEN. Come, he hath hid himſelf among theſe trees, 
To be conſorted with the hum'rous night. 
Blind is his love, and beſt befits the dark. 
Mrs. If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark. 
Now will he fit under a medlar- tree, 
And with his miſtreſs were that kind of fruit, 
Which maids call medlars, when they laugh alone, 
Romeo, good- night; ; I'll to my truckle- bed, | 
This field-bed is too cold for me to ſleep : 
Come, ſhall we go? 
BEN. Go, then, for tis in vain 
To ſeek him here that means not to be "Rey [Exeunt, 


Scenx II. Changes to Capulet's Garden, 


Enter Romeo. 
He jeſts at ſcars, that never felt a wound 


* ſoft! ! what light thro' yonder window breaks? 
| Dd 2 i 


And none but fools do wear it ; caſt it off. 


* ; ROME O and JULIET, 
It is the eaſt, and Juliet is the ſun! 


[ Juliet appears "EG at a window.. 


Ariſe, fair ſun, and kill the envious moon, 


Who is already fick and pale with grief, 
That thou, her maid, art far more fair than ſhe. 


Be not her maid, fince ſhe i is envious : \ 
Her veſtal livery is but fick and green, 


It is my lady! O! itis my ww ; 
O that ſhe knew ſhe were !———— 
She ſpeaks, yet ſhe ſays nothing; what of that? 
Her eye diſcourſes ; I will anſwer it 
I am too bold, tis not to me ſhe ſpeaks : 
Two of the faireſt ſtars of all the heav'n, 
Having ſome bufineſs, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their ſpheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head? 
The brightneſs of her cheek would ſhame thoſe ſtars, 
As day-light doth a lamp; her eyes in heav'n 
Would through the airy region ftream fo bright, 
That birds would fing, and think it were not night : 
See, how ſhe leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
O that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek | ! 

Jur. Ah me 

Rom, She ſpeaks. 

Oh, ſpeak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this fight, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged meſſenger from heav'n, 
Unto the white-upturned, wondring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he beftrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
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And fails upon the boſom of the air. 

Jour. O Romeo, Romeo—wherefore art thou Romeo 5 
Deny thy father, and refuſe thy name: 
Or, if chou wilt not, be but ſworn my love; 


Rom. Shall I hear es © or ſhall I ſpeak at this? 
[Aſide. 


Jour. Tis but thy name that is my enemy: 
Thou art thyſelf, then not a Montague. 
What's Montague? it is not hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face nor any other part. 
What's in a name? that which we call a roſe, 
By any other name would ſmell as ſweet. 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, \ 
Without that title ; Romeo, quit thy name 3 
And for thy name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myſelf. 

Ro. I take thee at thy word : 
Call me but love, and Fl! be new baptiz*d, 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 

Jol. What man art thou, that thus, beſcreen'd in night, 
So ſtumbleſt on my counlel ? 

Row. By a name 
I know not how to tell thee who I am: 58 
My name, dear ſaint, is hateful to myſelf ? 
Becauſe it is an enemy to thee. 
Had I it written, I would tear the word. 

Jur. My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue's uttering, yet I know the ſound. 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 

Rom, Neither, fair faint, if either thee diſlike, 

D d 3 
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Jour. How cam'ft thou hither, tell me, and wherefore ? 
The orchard-walls are high, and hard to climb; 
And the place death, confidering who thou art, 
If any of my kinſmen find thee here. 
Rom. With love's light wings did I o'er-yerch theſe walls 
For ſtony limits cannot hold love out; 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt: 
Therefore thy kinſmen are no ſtop to me. 
IJ. If they do ſee thee, they will murder thee. 
Rom. Alack! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their ſwords z look thou but ſweet, 
And I am proof againſt their enmity. 
Jour. I would not for the world, they ſaw thee here. 
Ron. I have night's cloak to hide me from their eyes, 
And but thou love me, let them find me here ; 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 
Jol. By who's direction found'ſt thou out this place? 
Rom. By love that firſt did prompt me to enquire : 
He lent me coun'el, and I lent him eyes. 
I am no pilot, yet wert thou as far | 
As that vaſt ſhore, waſh'd with the fariheſt ſea, 
I would adventure for ſuch merchandiſe: 

Jo r. Thou know'ſt the maſk of night is on my face, 
Elſe would a maiden-bluſh bepaint my cheek | 
For that which thou haſt heard me ſpeak to night. 

Fain would I dwell on form; fain, fain, deny 

What I have ſpoke but farewel compliment ! 
Doſt thou love me ? I know, thou wilt ſay, av, 

And I will take thy word yet if thou ſwear'ſt, 
Thou way'ſt prove falle ; at lovers“ perjuries, 

They ſay, Jove laughs, Oh, gentle Romeo, 
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If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully; 
Or if you think, I am too quickly won, 
Pll frown and be perverſe, and ſay thee nav, 
Se thou wilt woo ; but elſe, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond, 
And therefore thou may'ſt think my *haviour light; 
But truſt me, gentleman, I'll prove more true, | 
Than thoſe that have more coying to be ſtrange. 
I ſhould have been more ſtrange, I muſt confeſs, 
But that thou over-heard'ſt, ere I was ware, 
My true love's paſſion; therefore pardon me, 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath ſo diſcovered, 
Rom. Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon I vow, 
That tips with filver all theſe fruit-tree tops 
Jour. O ſwear not by the moon, th' inconſtant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orby _ | 
Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable. 
Rom, What ſhall I ſwear by? 
Jour. Do not ſwear at all; 
Or, if thou wilt, ſwear by thy gracious ſeli, 
Which is the God of my idolatry, 


And I'll believe thee. 


Row. If my true heart's love 

Jur. Well, do not ſwear. Although I joy in the 
have no joy of this contract to-night ; | 
It is too raſh, too unadvis'd, too ſu den 
Too like the lightning, which doth ceaſe to be, 
Ere one can ſay, it lightens. Sweet, good night. 
This bud of love by ſummer's ripening breath 
May prove a beauteous flower, when next we weer 
Good night, good night as ſweet repoſe and ih 
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Come to thy heart, as that within my breaſt ! 
Rom. O, wilt thou leave me ſo unſatisfied ? 
Jur. What ſatisfaQtion can'ſt thou have to night? 
Rom. Th' exchange of thy love's faithful vow for mine. 
Jour. I gave thee mine before thou didſt requeſt it: 
And yet I would, it were to give again. 
Rox. Wouldſt thou withdraw it ? for what purpoſe, love? 
Jo. But to be ſrank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wiſh but for the thing I have 
My bounty is as boundleſs as the ſea, 
My love as deep, the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 
I hear ſome noiſe within. Dear love, adieu ö 
[ Nurſe calls within, 


Anon, good nurſe. Sweet Montague, be true. 


Stay but a little, I will come again. (Exit. 


Rom. O bleſſed, bleſſed night! I am aſſaid, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream; 


Too flattering-ſweet to be ſubſtantill. 


Re-enter Juliet above. 


Jer. Three words, dear Romeo, and good night, in- 
deed. 
If that thy bent of love be honourable 
Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow, 
By one that I'll procure to come to thee, 
Where and what time thou wilt perform the rite ; 
And all my fortunes at thy foot PII lay, 
And follow thee, my love, throughout the world, 
[Within : Madam, 
I come, anon—but if thou aint: not well, 
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1 do beſeech thee——[Within : Madam.] By and by I 
cone 

To ceaſe thy ſuit, and leave me to * grief. 

Tomorrow will I ſend. 
Row. So thrive my ſoul, 
Jul. A thouſand times, good night, [Exit. 
Rom, A thou'and times the worſe, to want thy light, 

Loves goes tow*rd, love, as ſchool-boys from their books; 

But love from love, tow'rds ſchool with heavy looks. 


Enter Juliet again. —_ 


Jor, Hiſt ! Romeo, hiſt ! O for a falkner's voice, 
To lure this taſſel gentle back again. 
Bondage is hoarſe, and may not ſpeak aloud ; 
Elſe would I tear the cave where echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarſe than mine, 
With repetition of my Romeo, 

Rom, It is my love that calls upon my name, 
How filver-ſweet ſound lovers' tongues by night, 
Like fofteſt muſick to attending ears 

Jur. Romeo 

Rom, My ſweet ! 

Jur. At what o'clock to-morrow 
Shall I ſend to thee ? | 

Rom. By the hour of nine, 

Jvr. I Will not fail, 'tis twenty years till then. 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom, Let me ſtand here till thou remember it. 

Jur. I ſhall forget, to have thee ſtill ſtand there; 
Remembering how I love thy company. 

Rom, And I'll ſtill ſtay to have thee ſtill forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this, 
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Jur. Tis almoſt morning. I would have thee gane, 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird, 
That lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor priſoner in his twiſted gyves, 
And with a ſilk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 
Row. I would I were thy bird. 
Jr. Sweet, ſo would I; | 
Yet I ſhould kill thee with much cheriſhing. 
Good night, good night. Parting is ſuch ſweet ſorrow, 
That I ſhall ſay good night, *till it be morrow, [Exit. 
Ron. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breaſt ! 
*Would I were ſleep and peace, ſo ſweet to reſt! 
Hence will I to my ghoſtly Friar's cell, ORE 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. [Exit, 


'Sczwe III. Changes to a Monaſtery, 
Enter Friar Lawrence, with a baſket. 


PI. The grey-ey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning night, 
Check' ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of light: 
And darkneſs flecker'd, like a drunkard, reel; | 
From forth day's path, and Titan's burning wheels. 
Now ere the ſun advance his burning eye, | 
The day to chear, and night's dank dew to dry, 

I muſt fill up this ofier-cage of ours 

With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers. 
The earth, that's nature*s mother, is her tomb; 
What is her burying grave, that is her womb ; 
And from her womb children of divers kind 

We ſucking on her natural boſom find;: 

Many for many virtues excellent 

None but for ſorne, and yet all different. 


it. 
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o, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 

In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities. 
Nor nought io vile, that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth ſome ſpecial good doth give, 

Nor aught ſo good, but, ſtrain'd from that fair uſe, 
Revolts from true birth, ſturnbling on abuſe. 
Virtue itſelf turns vice, being miſapplied; 

And vice ſometime by action's dignify'd. 

Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower 

Poiſon hath reſidence, and med'cine power, 

For this being ſmelt, with that ſenſe chears each part, 
Being taſted, ſlays all ſenſes with the heart. 


. Two ſuch oppoſed foes eneamp them til] 


In man, as well as herbs. grace and rude will : 
And where the worſer is predominant, 
Full-ſoon the canker death eats up that plant. 
| Enter Romeo. 
Ro. Good morrow, father. 
FRI. Benedicite ! 
What early tongue ſo ſweet ſaluteth we? 
Young ſon, it argues 2 diſtemper'd head 


So ſoon to bid good- morrow to thy bed: 


Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 

And, where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie; 

But where unbruiſed youth with unſtuft brain, 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden ſteep doth reign ; 

Therefore thy earlineſs doth me aſſure, 

Thou art up-rouz'd by ſome diſtemp'rature; 

Or if not ſo, then here I hit ic right, 

Our Romeo hath not been in bed to-night. 
Rom. 'That laſt is true, the ſweeter reſt was mine, 
FRI. God pardon fin! waſt thou with Rofaline ? 
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Rom. With Roſaline, my ghoſtly father? no. 
I have forgot that name, and that name's woe. ; 
Far. That's my good ſon : but where haſt thou been then? 
Row. I'll tell thee, ere thou aſk it me again; ; 
I have been feaſting with mine enemy, 
Where, on a ſudden, one hath wounded me, 
That's by me wounded ; both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy phyſick lies 
bear no hatred, bleſſed man, for, lo, 
My interceſſion likewiſe ſteads my foe. 
Ff. Be plain, good ſon, reft homely in thy Sik 1 
Riddling confeffien finds but riddling ſhrift. 
Rom. Then plainly know, my heart's dear love is ſet 
On the fair daughter of rich Capulet 
As mine on hers, ſo hers is ſet on mine 
S And all combin'd; ſave what thou muſt combine 
| By holy marriage : when, and where, and how, 
iz We met, we woo'd, and made exchange of vow, 
| Til tell thee as we paſs; but this I pray, TD 
in That thou conſent to marry us this day, 
FRI. Holy ſaint Francis, what a change is here 
Is Roſaline, whom thou didſt love ſo dear, 
So ſoon forſaken ? young mens? love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 
Holy ſaint Francis! what a deal of brine 
Hath waſht thy fallow cheeks for Roſaline? 
How much ſalt- water thrown away in waſte, 
To ſeaſon love, that of it doth not taſte ? 
The ſun not yet thy fighs from heaven clears, 
Thy old groans ring yet in my antient ears, 
Lo, here upon thy cheek the ſtain doth fit 
Of an old tear that is not waſh'd off yet. 


then? 


Hath ſent a letter to his father's houſe. 
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If e'er thou waſt thyſelf, and theſe woes thine, 
Thou and theſe woes were all for Roſaline. 
And art thou chang*d ? pronounce this ſentence then, 
« Women may fall, when there's no ſtrength in men.” 
Rom. Thou chidd*ſt me oft for loving Roſaline. 
FRI. For doating, not for loving, pupil mine. 
Rom. And bad'ſt me bury love. 
FRI. Not in a grave, 


: | To lay one in, another out to have. 


Rom, I pray thee, chide not: ſhe, whom I love now, 
Doth grace for grace, and love for love allow : 
The other did not ſo. 
Fri. Oh, ſhe knew well, 
Thy love did read by rote, and could not ſpell. 
But come, young waverer, come, and go with me, 
In one reſpe& I'll thy aſſiſtant be: 
For this alliance may ſo happy prove, 
To turn your houſhold-rancour to pure love. 
Rom. O let us hence, I ſtand on ſudden haſte. 
FRI. Wiſely and flow; they ſtumble that run faſt. 
— [Exeunt. 
SCENE IV. Changes to the Street. 


Enter Benvolio and Mercutio. 
Max. Where the devil ſhould this Romeo be? came he 


not home to-night ? 


Bx. Not to his father's. I ſpoke with his man. 
Mex, Why, that ſame pale, hard-hearted, wench, that 
Roſaline, 
Torments him ſo, that he will, ſure, run mad. 
BRN. Tybalt, the kinſman to old Capulet, 


Þ 
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Mrr. A challenge, on my life, 
Ben. Romeo will anſwer it. 
Max. Any man, that can write, may anſwer a letter. 
Ben. Nay, he will anſwer the letter's maſter how he 
dares, being dar'd. f | | ; 
Mx. Alas, poor Rornev, he is already dead! ſtabb'd 


with a white wench's black eye, run through the ear with - 


a love-ſong ; the very pin of his heart cleft with the blind 
bow-boy's but-ſhaft; and is he a man to enconnter Tybalt ! 

BZN. Why, what is Tybalt? 

MR. More than the prince of cats —oh, he's the cou- 
rageous captain of compliments, he fights as you ſing prick'd 
ſongs, keeps time, diftance, and proportion; reſts his 
minum, one, two, and the third in your boſom; the very 
butcher of a filk button, a duelliſt, a duelliſt, a gentleman 
of the very firſt houſe, of the firſt and fecond cauſe; ah, 


the immortal paſſado, the punto reverſo, the hay ! —— 


Ben. The what? 
MR. The pox of ſuch antick, liſping, affected phan- 
taſies, theſe new tuners of accents :=© A very good 
« blade !—a very tall man Ia very good whore! why, 
is not this a lamentable thing, grandſire, that we ſhould be 
thus afflicted with theſe ſtrange flies, theſe faſhion-mongers, 
theſe pardonnez-moys, who ſtand ſo much on the new form 


that they cannot fit at caſe on the old bench? O, their 
bon's, their bon's ! 


— 


— 


Enter Romeo. 
Bex. Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 
Men. Without his roe, like a dried herring. O fleſh, 
fleſh, how art thou fiſhified? now is he for the numbers 
that Petrarch flowed in: Laura to his lady was but a 
kitchen-wench ; marry, ſhe had a better love to be-rhyme 
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her; Dido a dowdy, Cleopatra a gipſy, Helen and Hero 
hildings and harlots : Thiſbé a grey eye or ſo, but not to 
the purpole. Signior Romeo, bonjour ? there's a French 
ſalutation to your French flop. You gave us the contrefait 


N fairly laſt night. 
by Rom. Good-morrow to you both : what counterfeit did 
vith I give you? | 
ling Mex. The flip, fir, the flip: can you not conceive ? 
lt! Rom. Pardon, good Mercutio, my bufineſs was great; 

and, in ſuch a cafe as mine, a man may ſtrain courteſy. 

ou. Mx. That's as much as to ſay, fuch a cafe as yours 
EF conſtrains a man to bow in the hams. 
EN Rom. Meaning, to curt'ſy. 
ry Mx. Thou haft moſt kindly hit it. 
un Rom. A moſt courteous expoſition. 


Mx. Nay, I am the very pink of courteſy, 
Rom. Pink for flower. 
MER. Right. 

Rom. Why, then is my pump well flower'd. 

Mex. Sure wit—follow me this jeſt, now, till thou haſt 
worn out thy pump, that when the ſingle ſole of it is worn, 
the jeſt may remain, after the wearing, ſolely ſingular. 

Rom, O ſingle-ſol'd jeſt. 
solely ſingular, far the ſingleneſs 

Mek. Come between ue, good Benvolio, ny wit faints. 

Rom. Switch and ſpurs, | 
Switch and ſpurs, or—P'II cry a match. 

Mx. Nay, if our wits run the wild-gooſe chaſe, I am 
done : for thou haſt more of the wild-gooſe in one of thy 
wits, than, I am ſure, I have in my whole five. Was E 
with you there for the goole ? 
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Rom, Thou wy never with me for any thing, when 
thou waſt not there for the gooſe. 
Mk. I will bite thee by the ear for that jeſt. 
Rom. Nay, good goole, bite not. | 
Mrs. Thy wit is a very bitter ſ[weeting, - F 
It is a moſt ſharp ſauce. 
Rom. And is it not well fares in to a ſweet gooſe ? 
Mrz. O, here's a wit of cheverel, that ſtretches from 
an inch narrow to an ell broad, | 
Rom. I ſtretch it out for that word broad; which added q 


to the gooſe, proves thee far and wide a broad gooſe. In 
Max. Why, is not this better, than groaning for love?“ 

now thou art ſociable; now art thou Romeo; now art thou v 

what thou art, by art, as well as by nature; for this dri- h. 


velling love is like a great natural, that runs lolling up and 
down to hide his bauble 1n a hole. 


Ben. Stop there, ſtop there, V 
Mx. Thou deſireſt me to ſtop in my tale, againſt the 


hair. 1 
BEN. Thou wouldſt elſe have made thy tale large. . 
MER. O, thou art deceiv'd, I would have made it ſhort; 

for I was come to the whole depth of my tale, and meant, 
indeed, to occupy the argument no longer, 


Enter Nurſe, and Peter her man. tl 
Ron. Here's goodly geer; a fail! a ſail! 1 þ 
MER. Two, two, a ſhirt and a ſmock. 
Nux. Peter, B 
PRT. Anon? 8 . 
Nux. My Fan, Peter. R 
Max. Do, good Peter, to hide her face : for her fan's the th 


fairer of the two. 
NoR. God ye govd-morrow, gentlemen, 
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Max. God ye good- den, fair gentlewoman. 

Nu k. It is good den? 

Max. Tis no leſs I tell you; for the bawdy hand of * 
dial is now upon the prick of noon. 

Nux. Out upon you! what a man are you? 

Rom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath made himſelf | 


when 


from o mar. 
= Nugx, By my troth, it is well ſaid. For-himſelf to mar, 
ided BY quotha ? gentlemen, can any one of you tell me where I 
may find the young Romeo. 
ve ? | Row. I can tell you. But young Romeo will by older 
hou hen you have found him, than he was when you ſought 
dr p him. I am the youngeſt of that name, for fault of a worſe, 
an | 


Nux. You ſay well. 

= Mrzx. Yea, is the worſt well? 

Very well took, faith, wiſely, wiſely. 

Nux. If you be he, fir, 

I defire ſome confidence with you. 

Bx. She will indite him to ſome ſupper. 

Mr. A bawd, a bawd, a bawd. S0 ho. 

Ron. What haſt thou found? 

Man. No hare, fr, unleſs a hare, fir, in a lenten pye, 
| that is ſomething ſtale and hoar ere it be ſpent. | 
An old hare hokr, and an old hare hoar, is very good meat 
in Lent, 


But a hare, that is hoar, is too rh for a ſcore, when it 
hoars ere it be ſpent. 
Romeo, will you come to _m_ father's ? we'll to 3 
e thither. JT. 
Rom, I will follow you. 


Mrs. Farewel, antient lady: 
Vo. VI. 2 
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Farewel, _ lady, lady. a 
| [Exeunt Mercutio, . Benvolio, ſ 
Nous. I pray you, fir, what ſaucy merchant was s this b 
that was ſo full of his ropery. | | by 
| Rom. A gentleman, nurſe, that loves to hear himſelf Þ ” 
talk, and will ſpeak more in a n than he mul ſtand ; 
to in a month. 

Nux. An a ſpeak any thing —_ me, I'll take him 
down an' he were luſtier than he is, and twenty ſuch Jacks: 
and if I cannot, I'll find thoſe that ſhall, Scurvy knave! | 
am none of his flirt-gills; I am none of his ſkains-mates. 
And thou muſt ſtand by too, and ſuffer every knave to uſe 
me at his pleaſure ? | | [To her man, 

PzT. I ſaw no man uſe you at his pleaſure : if I had, 
my weapon ſhould quickly have been out, I warrant you, 
IT dare draw as ſoon as another man, if I fee occaſion in 2 
good quarfel, and the law on my fide. 

Nun. Now, afore God, I am fo vext, that every yard 8 
about me quivers. Scurvy knave ! Pray you, fir, a word: 
and as I told you, my young lady bid me enquire you out; 
what ſhe bid me I ſay, will keep to myſelf. But firſt let 
me tell ye, if ye ſhould lead her into a fool's paradiſe, as | 
they ſay, it were a very groſs kind of behaviour, as they = 
ſay, for the gentlewoman is young; and therefore, if you | 
ſhould deal double with her, truly, it were an ill thing to 
be offered to any gentle woman, and very weak dealing. 

Rom, Commend me to thy lady and miſtreſs, 5 proteſt 
unto the 

Nur. Good heart, and, i'faith, I will tell her as much. 

Lord, lord, ſhe will be a joyful woman. | 
Rom. What wilt thou tell her, nurſe ? thou doft not 


mark me. 


7olio, 


5 
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Nux. I will tell her, fir, that you do proteſt ; which as 
take it, is a gentleman · like offer. 


Row, Bid her de viſe Eu means to come to ſhrift this 


afternoon: 
And there ſhe ſhall at friar 1 cell 


Be ſhriev'd and married. Here is for thy pains. 

Nux. No, truly, ſir, not a penny. 

Rom. Go to, I ſay, you ſhall. 

Nux. This afternoon, fir ? Well, ſhe ſhall be there. 

Ron.” And ſtay, good nurſe, behind the abbey-wall : 
Within this hour my. man ſhall be with thee, 

And bring thee cords, made like a tackled ſtair, 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 

Muſt be my convoy in the ſecret night. 
Farewel, be truſty, and I'll quit thy pains. 

Nuk. Now, God in heav'n bleſs thee | hark you, fir. 

Rom, What ſayeſt thou, my dear nurſe ? | 

Nun. Is your man ſecret? did you ne'er hear ſay, 

Two may keep counſel, putting one away? 

Row. I warrant thee, my man's as true as ſteel, 

Nux. Well, fir, my miſtreſs is the ſweeteſt lady; lord, 
lord ! when 'twas a little prating thing———— O, 
there's a noble man in town, one Paris, that would fain 
lay knife aboard; but ſhe, good ſoul], had as lieve ſee 2 
toad, a very toad, 'as ſee him. I anger her ſometimes, and 
tell her, that Paris" is the properer man; but I'll warrant 
you, when I ſay fo, ſhe looks as pale as any clout in the 


varſal world. Doth not Rofernary and Romeo begin both 


with a letter ? 
| Rom, Ay, nurſe, Sha of that? both with an R. 
Nur. Ah, mocker ! that's the dog's name. R is for 
thee ? No; I know, it begins with another letter; and ſhe 
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hath the prettieſt ſententious of it, of you and RO thet | : 


it would do you good to hear it. 

Ron. Commend me to thy lady [Exit Romeo. 
Nux. Ay, a thouſand times. e c 
PET. Anon? 


Nux. Take wy fan, andy go beſore, [Exeunt, 


Scznz V. Changes to Capulet's houſe. 
Enter Juliet. 


Jvr. The clock ſtruck nine, when I did ſend the nurſe: 
In half an hour ſhe promis'd to return, 
Perchance, the cannot meet him That's not ſ 
Oh, ſhe is lame: love's heralds ſhould be thoughts, 
Which ten times faſter glide than the ſun-bearns, 
Driv*ng back ſhadows over low'ring hills. 
Therefore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love, 
And therefore hath the wind-ſwift Cupid wings. 
Now is the ſun upon the highmoſt hill 
Of this day's journey; and from nine till twelve 
Is three long hours and yet ſhe is not come. 
Had ſhe affections and warm youthful blood, 
She'd be as ſwift in motion as a ball; 
My words would bandy her to my ſweet love, 
And his to me ; | 
But old folks, marry, feign as they wee deed, 
Unwieldy, flow, heavy, and pale as lead. 


Enter Nurſe, with Peter. 
O good, ſhe comes. O honey nurſe, what news ? 
Haſt thou met with him? ſend thy man away. 
Nun. Peter, ſtay at the gate. [Exit Peter, 
Jvr. Now, good ſweet nurſe, m—— 
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O lord, why look'ſt thou ſad ? 

Tho' news be ſad, yet tell them merrily : 

If good, thou ſham'ſt the muſick of ſweet news. 
By playing 't to me with ſo ſour a face. | 

Nur. I am a weary, let me reſt a while; 

Fy, how my bones ake, what a jaunt have I had? 

Jur. I would thou hadſt my bones, and I thy news, 
Nay, come, I pray _ 0 —— 3 — nurſe, 

ſpeak, | 

Nux. What haſte? Can you not ſtay a While : 
Do you not ſee, that I am out of breath? | 

Jvr. How art thou out of breath, when thou haſt breath 
To ſay to me, that thou art out of breath ? 

Th' excuſe that thou doſt make in this delay, 
Is longer than the tale thou doſt excuſe. 

Is thy news good or bad? anſwer to that. 
Say either, and Pl ſtay the circumſtance : 
Let me be ſatisfied. ' Is't good or bad? 

Nug. Well, you have made a ſimple choice; you know 
got how to chuſe a man: Romeo, no, not he, though his 
face be better than any man's, yet his legs excel all men's; 
and for a hand, and à foot, and a body, though they be 
not to be talk*d on, yet they are paſt compare. He is not 
the flower of courteſy, but T warrant him, as gentle as 
lamb— Go thy ways, wench, ſerve Cod 
What; have you dined at home ? 

Jo. No, no. But all this did I know before : : 

What ſays he of our mafriage? What of that? 

Nux. Lord, how wy head akes! what a head have I ? 
It beats as it would fall! in twenty pieces. 

My back oꝰ th* other ſide O my back, my back: 
Beſhrew your heart, for ſending me about 

To catch T d es th with jaunting up and down, 
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sweet, ſweet, ſweet nurſe, tell me, what ſays my love ? 


4 ROMEO A JULIET.” 


Jo r. I faith, I am ſorry that thou art ſo ill. 


Nux. Your love ſays like an honeſt gentleman, 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handſome, 
And, I warrant, a virtuous here is yeur mother? 

Jur. Where is my mother hy, ſhe is within; 
Where ſhould ſhe be? how odly thou reply*ſt! + 
6 Your love ſays like an honeſt gentleman N 
„Where is your mother? * 


Nux. Are you ſo hot: marry, come up, I trow, ] 
Is this the poultice for my aking bones ? x hr o | 
Henceforward do your meſſages. yourſelf, : 


Jur. Here's ſuch a coil, Come, what ſays os * 
Nu x. Have you got leave to go to itz N ox 
Jur. I have. 

Nux. Then hie you hence bien Lane: cell, 


* 


There ſtays a huſband to make you a wife. + . 
Now comes the wanton blood up in yaur cheeks, . - + | P 
They'll be in ſcarlet ſtraight at any news. 1 0 5 
Hie you to church, I muſt another HN a s 


To fetch a ladder, by the which your love 
Muſt climb a bird's neſt ſoon, when it is dark,, ba 
I am the drudge and toil in your delight. 
But you ſhall hear the burden ſpon at night. 
Go, III to dinner, hie you to the cell. l 5 

Jur. Hie to * formne? honeſt nurſe, faxewel, 
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Enter Piat Lʒaufende, and Romes. x a 


Far. ;So; ſmile the heavens upon chis holy a8, 
That after-hours wi forrow chide us not! 
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Rom. Amen, amen! but come what ſorrow can, 


It cannot countervail th? exchange of j joy, 


That one ſhort minute gives me in her ſight: 
Do thou but cloſe our hands with holy words, 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare, 
It is enough, I may but call her mine. 

FR i. Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they meet, conſume. The ſweeteſt honey 
Is loathſome in its own deliciouſneſs, 

And in the taſte confounds the appetite ; 
Therefore love mod'rately, long love doth ſo. 
Too ſwift arrives as tardy as too ſlow, 
Enter Juliet. 
Here comes the lady. O, ſo light a foot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlaſting flint 
A lover may beſtride the goſſamer 
That idles in the wanton ſummer air, 
And yet not fall, ſo light is vanity. 

Jvr. Good even to my ghoſtly confeſſor. | 

FRI. Romeo ſhall thank thee, daughter, for us both. 

Jur. As much to him, elſe are his thanks too much, 

Rom. Ah! Juliet, if the meaſure of thy joy 
Be heap'd like mine, and that thy ſkill be more 
To blazon it, then ſweeten with thy breath | 
This neighbour air; and let rich muſick's tongue 
Unfold th* imagin'd happineſs, that both 
Receive in either, by this dear encounter, 

Jur. Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 
Brags of his ſubſtance, not of ornament: 2 
They are but beggars, that can count their 3 
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| | 1 | But my true love is grown to ſuch exceſs, | : hai 
Ai J cannot ſum up ſums of half my wealth. | bb vi 
FRI. Come, come with me, and we will make ſhon dec 
work; wo 
For, by your leaves, you ſhall not ſtay alone, | rel 
Till holy church incorp'rate two in one. {Exeunt. de: 
rin ener 15 
The S A E27. | by 
« \h« 
Enter Mercutio, Benvolio, and Servans. : qu 
Ban vor 10. 7 ſh 
Pray thee, good Mercutio, let's retire ; . 27 


The day is hot, the Capulets abroad ; 

And, if we meet, we ſhall not "ſcape a brawl 

For now theſe hot days is the mad blood ſtirring. 

MR. Thou art like one of thoſe fellows, that, when ke 
enters the confines of a tavern, claps me his ſword upon the 
table, and ſays, * God ſend me no need of thee!” and, 
by the operation of the ſecond cup, draws it on the © Uber, 
when, indeed, there is no need. 

Ben. Am I like ſuch a fellow? 

Mx. Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy mood 
as any in Italy; and as ſoon mov'd to be moody, and as 
ſoon moody to be mov*d. 5 

Ben, And what to? 

Mx. Nay, an' there were two ſuch, we ſhould have 
none ſhortly, for one would kill the other. Thou! why 
thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath a hair more, or a 


ROME O * JULIET. 425 


hair leſs, in his beard, than thou haſt, Thou wilt quarrel 
with a man for cracking nuts, having no other reaſon but 
EE becauſe thou haſt haſel eyes; what eye, but ſuch an eye 
BY would ſpy out ſuch a quarrel ? Thy head is as full of quar- 
= rels, as an egg is full of meat; and yet thy head hath been 
z beaten as addle as an egg, for quarreiling. Thou haſt quar- 
3 relled with a man for coughing in the ſtreet, becauſe he 
bath wakened thy dog that hath lain affeep in the ſun. 
5 Didſt thou not fall out with a taylor for wearing his new 


7 ſhoes with old ribband? and yet thou wilt tutor me for 
Tj © quarrelling. : 
Bex. If I were ſo apt to quarrel as thou art, any man 
mould buy the fee ſimple of my life for an hour and a 

ES quarter. 
Ma R. The fee-fimple ? O ſimple ! 


Enter Tybalt, Petruchio, and others. 


BEN. By my head, here come the Capulets. 
Mex, By my heel, I care not. 
* Trs. Follow me cloſe, for I will ſpeak to them. 
E Gfitlemen, good-den, a word with one of you. 
 Mrx, And but one word with one of us? Couple it with 
© ſomething, make it a word and a blow. | 
, Tys. You ſhall find me apt enough to that, ſir, if you 
will give me occaſion. 
Mes, Could you not take ſome occaſion without giving ? 
Ty. Mercutio, thou conſort'ſt with Romeo 
Mex. Conſort } what doſt thou make us minſtrels! if 
thou make minſtrels of us, look to hear nothing but dit- 
cords, Here's my fiddleſtick; here's that will make you 
dance. Come! conſort! {Laying his hand on his ſword, 
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446 ROMEO any JULIET. 

BIN. We talk here in the public haunt of men: 
Either withdraw into ſome private place, 
Or reaſon coldly of your grievances, 
Or elſe depart; here all eyes gaze on us. 

Mx. Men's eyes were made to look, and let them gare, 
1 _ not budge for no man” s pleaſure, I ———— 


Res Romeo. 


 Tys. Well, peace be with you, fir! here comes my man, 
Mx. But I'll be hang'd, fir, if he wear your livery, 
Marry go firſt to field, he'll be your follower : 
Your worſhip in that ſenſe may call him man. 
TIB. Romeo, the love I bear thee, can afford 
No better term than this; thou art a villain. ——_ _ 
Rom. Tybalt, the reaſon that I have to love thee 
Doth much excuſe the appertaining rage a 
To ſuch a greeting. Villain I am none, 
Therefore, farewel. I fee, thou know'ſt me not. 
TVB. Boy, this ſhall not excuſe the injuries 
That thou haſt done me, therefore turn and draw, 
Rom. I do proteſt, I never injur'd thee, 
But love thee better than thou canſt deviſe, 
Till thou ſhalt know the reaſon of my love. 
And ſo, good Capulet, whoſe name l tender 
As dearly as my own, be ſatisfied. n 
Mes. O calm, diſhonourable, vile fubmiflion ! py ry ! 
Ahl la Stoccata carries it away. Io, 
Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk? ee. 
Tus. What wouldſt thou have with me? 
Mk. Good king of cats, nothing but one of your nine 
lives, that I mean to make bold withal; and as you ſhall 
uſe me hereafter, dry-beat the reſt of the eight. Wi! 


76, 


ill 


you pluck your ſword ont of his pilcher by the ears? Make 
haſte, leſt mine be about your ears ere it be out. 
TyB. I am for you. lb drawing. 
Row. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 1— 
Mx. 85 527 ſir, your rade, 


Centlemen for ſhime, forbear this outrage- 

Tybalt,— Mercutio——the prince expreſly hath 

Forbidden bandy ing in Verona's ſtreets. 

Hold, Tybalt, good Mercutio. [Exit Tybalt. 
Mrz. I am hurt Sa OO 

A plague on both the houſes! I am ſped, 

Is he gone, and hath nothing? | 
Bix. What, art thou hurt? 


Manx. Ay, ay, a ſcratch, a ſcratch; marry, 'tis enough. 


Where is my page? go, villain, fetch a ſurgeon. 

Rou. Courage, man. The hurt cannot be much. 

Mx. No, *tis- not ſo deep as a well, nor ſo wide as a 
church-door, but *tis enough, twill ſerve. Aſt for me 


to-morrow, and you ſhall find me a grave man. I am pep- 
per d, I warrant, for this world. A plague on both your”. 
houſes! What? a dog, a rat, a monſe, a cat, to fcratch 
2 man to death? a braggart, a rogue, 4 Villain, chat fights” 
by the book of arithmetick ? Why the d e came you be- 


tween us? I was hurt under your arm. 
Rom. I thought all for the beſt. 
Mx. Help me into ſome houſe, Benvolio, 
Or I ſhall faint. A plague on both your houſes ? 
They have made worm's meat of me. 
have it, and ſoundly too. Plague o your houſes! 
[Exeunt Mercutio and Benvolio. 


| [Mercutio.and Tybalt fight. 
Row. Draw, ee down their weapon. 
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42:8 ROMEO au» JULLET. 


ScENEK I. 


Rom. This gentleman, the prince's near allie, 
My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behalf; my reputation ſtain'd 
With Tybalt's ſlander; Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my couſin, O ſweet Juliet, | 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 
And in my temper ſoftned valour's ſteel. 


Enter Benvolio. 


7 Bau. O Romeo, Romeo, brave Mercutio's dead: 
That gallant ſpirit hath aſpir'd the clouds, 
Which too untimely here did ſcorn the earth. 
Non. This day's hlack fate on more days does depend; 
This but begins the woe, others muſt end. 


Enter Tybalt. 


. Here comes the furious Tybalt back again. 
Rom. Alive? in triumph? and Mercutio gain! 
Away to heav'n, reſpective lenity, | 
And fire-ey'd fury be my conduct now! 
Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
That late thou gave'ſt me; for Mercutio's ſoul 
Is but 2 little way above our heads, 
Staying for thine to keep him company; 
Or thou or I, or both, muſt go with him. 


TS. Thou wretched boy, that did'ſt conſort bim here, 


Shalt with him hence. . 
Rom. This ſhall determine that. | 


[They fight, Tybal: fall 


"ROMEO AA JULIET. at 


Bax. Romeo, away. Begone: | 
The citizens are up, and Tybalt DELETE 


Stand not amaz'd, The prince will doom thee death 

If thou art taken, Hence. Begone. Away. 
Rom, Oh! I am fortune's fool. | | 
BZA. Why doſt thou ſtay ? „ [Exit Romeo. 


Se III. Enter Citizens. 


Cir. Which way ran he that kill'd Mercutio ? 
| Tybalt, that murderer, which way ran he? 
Ben. There lies that Tybalt. 5 
Cir. Up, fir. Co with me. 
I charge thee in the prince's name, obey. 

Enter Prince, Montague, Capulet, their Wives, &c. 
Px1N. Where are the vile beginners of this fray ? 
Bzn. O noble prince, I can diſcover all 

Th' unlucky manage of this fatal brawl. 
There lies the man, flain by young Romeo, 
That flew thy kinſman, brave Mercutio, 
LA. Car. Tybalt, my couſin ! O my brother's child! 
prince, Q=-coufin—huſband=Q—the blood is ſpill'd. 
Of my dear kinſman. Prince, as thou art true, 
For blood of ours, ſhed blood of Montague, 
o! couſin, couſin. _ 
Pzin, Benvolio, who began this fray ? 
Bin, Tybalt, here lain, whom Romeo's hand did ſlay ; 
Romeo, that ſpoke him fair, bid him bethink 
How nice the quarrel was, and urg'd withal. 
Your high diſpleaſure ; all this uttered 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bow'd, 
Could not take truce with the unruly ſpleen | 
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430 ROMEO AAN JULLET, 


Of Tybalt, deaf to peace; but that he tilts 
Wich piercing ſteel at bold Mercutio's breaſt ; 'S 
Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 
And with a martial ſcorn, with one hand beats | 
Cold death afide, and with the other ſends _ 
It back to Tybalt, whoſe dexterity 
Retorts it. Romeo he cries aloud, 
Hold friends ! friends, part! and, ſwiſter than kis og 
His agile arm beats down their fatal points, 
And 'twixt them ruſhes; underneath whoſe arm 
An envious thruſt from Tybalt hit the life 
Of ſtout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled ; 
But by and by comes back to Romeo, 
Who had but newly entertain'd revenge, 
And to't they go like lightning; for ere! 5 
Could draw to part them, was ſtout Tybalt ſlain; 
And as he fell, did Romeo turn to fly; | 
This is the truth, or let Benvolio die. 
La. Car. Heis 4 kinſman to the Montagues, 
Affection makes him falſe, he ſpeaks not true. 
Some twenty of them fought i in this black ſtrife, 
And all thoſe twenty could but kill one life. 
I beg for juſtice, which thou; prince, muſt give; 4 
Romeo flew Tybalt, Romeo muſt not live. 

Paix. Romeo flew him, he flew Mercutio; 
Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe >” 

LA. MonT. Not Romeo, prince, he Was Merculio'; 

friend; 

His fault concludes but what the law ſhould end, 
The life of Tybalt. | 

Paix. And for that offence, 
Immediately we do exile him hence: 
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I have an intereſt in your heart's proceeding, 
My blood for your rude brawls doth lie a bleeding; 
But I'll amerce you with ſo ftrong a fine, 

That you ſhall all repent the loſs of mine. 

| will be deaf to pleading and excuſes, | 
Nor tears nor prayers ſhall purchaſe out abuſes ; 


| Therefore uſe none; let Romeo hence in haſte, 


Elſe, when he's found, that hour is his laſt. 
Bear hence his body, and attend our will: | 
Mercy but murders, pardoning thoſe that kill, [Exeunt, 


ScENE IV. Changes to an Apartment in Capulet's 
houſe. | 
Enter Juliet alone. 
Jur. Gallop apace, you fiery footed-ſteeds, 
Tow'rds Phœbus' manſion; ſuch a waggoner, 
As Phaeton, would whip you to the weſt, | 
And bring in cloudy night immediately. 
Spread thy cloſe curtain, love-performing night, 
That runaways eyes may wink; and Romeo 
Leap to theſe arms, untalkt of and unſeen, - 
Lovers can ſee to do their am'rous rites 
By their own beauties, or, if love be blind, 
lt beſt agrees with night. Come, civil night, 
Thou ſober-ſuited matron, all in black, 


And learn me how to loſe a winning match, 


Play'd for a pair of ſtainleſs maidenheads. 

Hood my unmann'd blood baiting in my cheeks, 
With thy black mantle z 'till ſtrange love, grown bold, 
Thinks true love acted, ſimple modeſty. 

Come, night; come, Romeo! come, thou day in night ! 
bor thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, | 
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432 ROMEO any ſJULIET. 


Whiter than ſnow upon a raven's back: f 
Come, gentle night; come, loving, black-brow'd night = 
Give me my Romeo, and, when he ſhall die, F 
Take him and cut him out in little ſtars, x 
And he will make the face of heaven ſo fine, p 
That all the world ſhall be in love with night, | 
And pay no worſhip to the gairiſh ſun. : 
O, I have bought the manſion of a love, | \ 
But not poſſeſs'd it; and though I am ſold, f 
Not yet enjoy'd ; ſo tedious is this day, | | 
As is the night before ſome feftival, | | 0 
To an impatient child that hath new robes, G 
And may not wear them. O, here comes my nurſe ! 
Enter Nurſe with cords. | n 
And ſhe bring's news; and every tongue, that ſpeaks 1 
But Romeo's name, ſpeaks heav'nly eloquence; I 


Now, nurſe, what news ? what haſt thou there? | 
The cords that Romeo bid thee fetch ? R 
Nox. Ay, ay, the cords. | 
Jur. Ah me, what news? 
Why doſt thou wring thy hands ? 

Nux. Ah welladay, he's dead, he's dead, he's dead! 
We are undone, lady, we are undone. 
Alack the day ! he's gone, he's kill'd, he's dead. 

Jour. Can heaven be ſo envious ? 

Nux. Romeo can, 

Though heav'n cannot. O Romeo! Romeo! 
Who ever would have thought it, Romeo ? 
Jour. What devil art thou, that doſt torment me thus 
This torture ſhould be roar'd in diſmal hell. 
Hath Romeo flain himſelf ? ſay thou but, I; 
And that bare vowel, I, ſhall poiſon more 
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Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. 
Nos. I ſaw the wound, I faw it with mine eyes, 


(God ſave the mark,) here on his manly breaſt, 
A piteous coarſe, a bloody piteous coarſe; 
Pale, pale as aſhes, all bedaub'd in blood, 
All in gore blood. I*ſwooned at the ſight. 
Jur. O break, my heart poor N break at once ! 
To priſon eyes! ne'er lock on liberty; 
Vile earth to earth reſign, end motion here, 
And thou and Romeo preſs one heavy bier ! 
Nos, O Tybalt, Tybalt, the beſt friend I had: 
O courteous Tybalt, honeſt gentleman, 
That ever I ſhould live to ſee thee dead ! 
Jur. What ſtorm is this, that blows fo contrary ! 
Is Romeo flaughter'd ? and is Tybalt dead? 
My dear-lov'd couſin, and my dearer lord? 
Then let the trumpet ſound the general doom, 
For who is living, if thoſe two are gone? 
Nun. Tybalt is dead, and Romeo baniſhed, 
Romeo, that kill'd him, he is baniſhed. | 
Jur. O God! did Romeo's hand ſhed Tybalt's blood? 
Nuk. It did, it did. Alas the day! it did. 
Jur. O ſerpent heart, hid with a flow'ring ſace ! 
Did ever dragon keep fo fair a cave ? 
Beautiful tyrant, fiend angelical ! 
Dove feather'd raven! wolviſh rav'ning lamb ! ! 
Deſpiſed ſubſtance, of divineſt ſhow ! 
Juſt oppoſite to what thou juſtly ſeem'ſt, 
A damned faint, an honourable villain ! 
O nature! what hadſt thou to do in hell, 
When thou didſt bower the ſpirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſh ? 
Vor. VI, Ff 
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Was ever book, containing ſuch vile matter, 
So fairly bound? O, that deceit ſhould dwell 
In ſuch a gorgeous palace ! 
Nux. There's no truſt, 
No faith, no honeſty, in men; all perjur'd; 
All, all forſworn; all naught; and all diſſemblers. 
Ah, where's my man? Give me ſome aqua vit. 
Theſe griefs, theſe woes, theſe ſorrows make me old! 
Shame come to Romeo! 
Jur. Bliſter'd be thy tongue, 
For ſuch a wiſh ! he was not born to ſname; 
Upon his brow ſhame is aſham'd to fit : 
For 'tis a throne where honour may be crown d 
Sole monarch of the univerſa] earth. 
O, what a beaſt was I to chide him ſo ? 

Novus. Will you ſpeak well of him, that kill'd your couſin. 
JoL. Shall I ſpeak ill of him, that is my huſband ? 
Ah, poor my lord, what tongue ſhall ſmooth thy name, 
When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it! 

But, where fore, villain, didſt thou kill my couſin ? 
That villain couſin would have kill'd my huſband. 
Back, fooliſh tears, back to your native ſpring ; 
Your tributary drops belong to woe, 

Which, you miſtaking offer up to joy. | 
My huſband lives, that Tybalt would have lain; 
And Tybalt's dead that would have kill'd my huſband; 
All this is comfort ; wherefore weep I then ? 

Some word there was, worſer than Tybalt's death, 
That murder'd me; I would forget it, fain; 

But ! oh, it preſſes to my memory, 

Like damned guilty deeds to ſinners' minds. 

Tybalt is dead, and Romeo baniſhed ! 


ROMEO and JULIET, 


That baniſhed, that one word baniſhed, 

Hath ſlain ten thouſand Tybalt's. Tybalt's death, 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there; | 

Or if ſour woe delights in fellowſhip, 

And needly will be rank'd with other griefs, - 
Why follow'd not, when ſhe ſaid Tybalt's dead, | 
Thy father or thy mother, nay, or both ? 

Which modern lameatation might have moy'd 

But with a rear-ward following Tybalt's death, 
Romeo is baniſhed-——to ſpeak that word, 

Is, father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 

All ſlain, all dead. Romeo is baniſhed ! 

There is no end, no limit, meaſure, bound, 

In that word's death; no words can that woe ſound. 
Where is my father, and my mother, nurſe ? 

| Nur. Weeping and wailing o'er Tybalt's coarſe, 
Will you go to them? I will bring you thither. 

Jul. Waſh they his wounds with tears? mine ſhall be 
When theirs are dry, for Romeo's baniſhment. [ſpent, 
Take up thoſe cords; poor ropes, you are beguil'd; 
Both you and I; for Romeo is exil'd. 

He made you for a high-way to my bed: 

But I, a maid, die maiden widowed. 

Come, cord; come, nurſe; I'll to my wedding-bed : 
And death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead! 

Nuk. Hie to your chamber, I'll find Romeo 

To comfort you. I wot well, where he 1s. 
Hark ye. Your Romeo will be here at night; 
PI to him, he is hid at Laurence? cell. 
| Jv. Oh find him, give this ring to my true knight, 
And bid him. come to take his laſt farewell, [Exeunt 
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435 ROMEO AND JULIE x. 


SchH V. Changes to the Monaſtery. 
Enter Priar Laurence and Romeo. 


Far. Romeo, come forth; come ferth, thou fearful man; 

Affiiction is enamour'd of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity, | 

Rom. Father, what news? what is the prince's doom 
What ſorrow craves acquaintance at my band, 
That I yet know not? 

Fri. Too familiar 
Is my dear ſon with ſuch ſour company 


I bring thee tidings of the prince's doom ? 


Rom. What leſs than doom's-day is the prince's doom? 
Fai. A gentler judgment vaniſh'd from his lips, 
Not body's death, but body's baniſhment, 
Rom. Ha baniſhment ! be merciful, ſay, death; 
For exile hath more terror in his look, 
Much more than death Do not ſay, baniſhment. 
Fi. Here from Verona art thou baniſhed, 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 
Rom. There is no world without Verona's walle, 
But purgatory, torture, hell itſelf, 
Hence baniſhed, is baniſh'd from the world ; 


And world-exil'd, is death. That baniſüpment 


Is death miſ-term'd; calling death baniſhment, 
Thou cut*ſt my head off with a golden ax, 
And ſmil'ſt upon the ſtroke that murders me. 

FI. O deadly fin! O rude unthankfulneſs 
Thy fault our law calls death; but the kind prince, 
Taking thy part, hath puſht aſide the law, 
And turn'd that black word death to banifhment, 
This is dear mercy, and thou ſeeſt it not. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Row. *Tis torture, and not mercy, Heav'n is here, 


Where Juliet lives; and every cat and dog 

And little mouſe, every unworthy thing, 

Lives here in heaven, and may look on her 

But Romeo may not. More validity, 

More honourable ſtate, more courtſhip lives 

In carrion flies, than Romeo; they may ſeize 

On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 

And ſteal immortal bleflings from her lips; 

Which ev'n in pure and veſtal modeſty 

Still bluſh, as thinking their own kiſſes ſin. 

This may flies do, when I from this muſt fly , 

And ſay'ſt thou yet, that exile is not death? 

But Romeo may not ;—he is baniſhed, | 

Hadſt thou no poiſon mixt, no ſharp-ground knife, 

Ne ſudden mean of death, tho' ne'er ſo mean, 

But baniſhed to kill me ? baniſhed ? 

O friar, the damned uſe that word in hell; 

Howlings attend it : how haſt thou the heart, 

Being a divine, a ghoſtly confeſſor, 

A ſin- abſolver, and my friend profeſt, 

To mangle me with that word, baniſhment ? 
Fai. Fond mad-man, hear me ſpeak. 
Rom. O, thou wilt ſpeak again of baniſhment. 

Pn. I'll give thee armour to keep off that word 

Adverſity's ſweet milk, philoſophy, 

To comfort thee, tho? thou art baniſhed, 

Rom. Yet, baniſhed ? hang up philoſophy : 
Unleſs philoſophy can make a Juliet, 
Diſplant a town, reverſe a prince's doom, 
It helps not, it prevails not, talk no more 

FRI. O, then I ſee that mad men have no ears. 
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438 "ROMEO aud JULIET. 


Ron. How ſhould they, when that — men have no 
eyes? 
Fi. Let me diſpute with thee of thy eſtate. 
Rom. Thou eanſt not ſpeak of what thou doſt not feel: 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, | 
An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 
Doating like me, and like me baniſhed; 
Then might'ſt thou ſpeak, then might'ſt thou tear thy hair, 
And fall upon the ground as I do now, | 
Taking the meaſure of an unmade grave. 
[Throwing himſelf on the ground, 
Far. Ariſe, one knocks, Good Romeo, hide thyſelf, 
[Knock within. 
Rom. Not I, unlefs the breath of heart-ſick groans, 
Miſt-like, infold me from the ſearch of eye. [Knock. 
Far. Hark, how they knock - (who's there ?)--Rames 
ile, 
Thou wilt be - ler a while)——ſtand up: 
| [Knocks, 
Run to my e and by) God's will! 
What wilfulnefs is this? —I come, I come. Knock. 
Who knocks fo hard? whence come oy ? what's your 
will? 


Nux. I Within.] Let me come 105 and you mall kyow 
my errand : 
I come from Lady Juliet, 
FI. Welcome then. 


Enter Nurſe. 
Nux. O holy friar, oh, tell me, holy friar, 
Where is my lady's lord ? where's Romeo ? 


Fx 1. There, on the ground, with his own tears made 
drunk, | 5 
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Nuk. O he is even in my miſtreſs? caſe, 

Juſt in her caſe, O woful ſympathy ! 

Piteous predicament ! ev'n ſo lies the, 

Blubb'ring and weeping, weeping and blubbering. 
Stand up, ſtand up; ſtand, an' you be a man: 
For Juliet's ſake, for her ſake, riſe and ſtand, 
Why ſhould you fall into ſo deep an 


Rom. Oh, Nurſe ! | 
Nur. Oh Sir! ah Sir !——death is the end of all. 


Rom. Speak'ſt thou of Juliet? how is it with her? 
Doth not ſhe think me an old murderer, 
Now I have ftain'd the childhood of our joy 
With blood remov'd but little from her own ? 
Where is ſhe ? and how does ſhe? and what ſays 
My conceal'd lady to our cancell'd love? 
Nuk. O, ſhe ſays nothing, Sir; but weeps and weeps; 
And now falls on her bed, and then ſtarts up; 
And Tybalt cries, and then on Romeo calls, 
And then down falls again. | 
Rom. As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murder her, as that name's curſed hand 
Murder'd her kinſman.—Tell me, friar, tell me, 
In what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge? tell me, that I may ſack 
The hateful manſion. [Drawing his ſword, 
FRI. Hold thy deſperate hand. 
Art thou a man? thy form cries out thou art. 
Thy tears are womaniſh, thy wild acts denote 
Th' unreaſonable fury of a beaſt, 1 
Unſeemly woman in a ſeeming man 
And u an beaſt in ſeeming both 
Ff 4 
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Thou haſt amaz d me. By my holy order, 

I thought thy diſpoſition better temper'd. 

Haſt thou ſlain Tybalt ? Wilt thou ſlay thyſelf > ? 
And ſlay thy lady, that in thy life lives, 

By doing damned hate upon thyſelf ? 

Why rail'ſt thou on thy birth, the heav'n, and earth, 
Since birth, and heav'n, and Ta all three do meet 
In thee at once, which thou at once would'R loſe ? 
Fy, fy, thou ſham'ſt thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit, 
Which, like an uſurer, abound'ſt in all, 

And uſeſt none, in that true uſe indeed, 

Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit, 
Thy noble ſhape is but a form of wax, 

Digreſſing from the valour of a man; 

© Thy dear love ſworn, but hollow perjury, 

Killing that love, which thou haſt vow'ſt to cheriſh, 
Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, 
Miſ-ſhapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder in a ſkill-leſs ſoldier's flaſk, 

Is ſet on fire by thine own ignorance, - 
And'thou diſmember'd with thine own defence, 
What, rouſe thee man, thy Juliet is alive, 

For whoſe dear ſake thou waſt but lately dead: 
There art thou happy. Tybalt would kill thee, 
But thou flew'ſt Tybalt; there art thou happy too; 
The law, that threatned death, became thy friend, 
And turn'd it to exile; there art thou happy; 

A pack of bleſſings hght upon thy back, 

Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array, 

But, like a miſbehav'd and fullen wench, 

Thou pout'ft upon thy fortune and thy love: 

Take heed, take heed, for ſuch die miſerable, * 
Go, pet thee to thy love, as was decreed, | 
Aſcend her chamber, hence and comfort her : 
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But, look, thou ſtay not till the watch be ſet; 
| For then thou canſt not paſs to Mantua, 
Where thou ſhalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
Beg pardon of thy prince, and call thee back 
With twenty hundred thouſand times more joy, 
Than thou went'ſt forth in lamentation. 
Go before, nurſe, Commend me to thy lady, 
And bid her haſten all the houſe to bed, 
Which heavy ſorrow makes them apt unto, 
| Romeo is coming, 
Nux. O lord, I could have ſtaid here all night long, 
To hear good counſel. Oh, what learning is! 
My lord, PII tell my lady you will come. 
Rom. Do fo, and bid my ſweet prepare to chide. 
Nux. Here, fir, a ring ſhe bid me give you, fir : 
Hie you, make haſte, for it grows very late. 
Rom, How well my comfort is reviv'd by this! 


FRI. Go hence, Good night. And here ſtands all your 


ſtate ; 

| Either begone before the watch be ſet, 

Or by the break of day diſguis'd from hence. 

Sojourn in Mantua; Ill find out your man, 

And he ſhall ſignify from time to time 

Every good hap to you, that chances here. 

Give me thy hand, *tis late. Farewell. Good night. 
Rom. But that a joy, paſt joy, calls out on me, 

It were a grief, ſo brief to part with thee. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. Changes to Capulet's Houſe. 
Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, and Paris. 
Car. Things have fallen out, fir, fo unluckily, 
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That we have had no time to move our daughter. 
Look you, ſhe lov'd her kinſman Tybalt dearly, 
And ſo did IL.——Well, we were born to die. 
'Tis very late, ſhe'll not come down to-night. 
I promiſe you, but for your company, 
I would have been a-bed an hour ago, 
Pax. Theſe times of woe afford no time to wooe. 
Madam, good night, Commend me to your daughter, 
Lu. Car. Iwill, and know her mind early to-morrow; 
To- night ſhe's mew*'d up to her heavineſs. 
Car. Sir Paris, I will make a deſperate tender 
Of my child's love. I think, ſhe will be rubd 
In all reſpects by me; nay mote, I doubt it not. 
Wife go you to her ere you go to bed; 
Acquaint her here with my ſon Paris? love, 
And bid her, mark you me, on Wedneſday next. 
But, ſoft ; what day is this ? 
Par. Monday, my lord. 
Car. Monday? Ha! ha! well, Wedneſday i is too ſoon, 
On Thurſday let it be. O' Thurſday, tell her, It 


She ſhall be married to this noble earl. - or T! 
Will you be ready? Do you like this haſte, 4s 


We'll keep na great ado a friend or two T} 
For, hark you, Tybalt being flain fo late, 


It may be thought we held him careleſly, Is 
Being our kinſman, if we revel much; VI 
Therefore we'll have ſome half a dozen friends, = 
And there's an end. But what ſay you to Thurſday ? N 
PAR. My lord, I would that Thurſday were to-morrowv. PT 
Cay. Well, get you gone on Thurſday be it then, 1. 

Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed. [To Lady Cap. 7 


Prepare her, wife, agaiaſt this wedding - day. ; H 
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Farewel, my lord, Lightſto my chamber, hoa ! 
Fore me. It is ſo late, that we may call 


It early by and by. Good night. | [Exeunt. 


ccxnsg VII. Julict's Chamber looking to the Garden, 
| Enter Romeo and Juliet, above at the window; a ladder of 


ropes ſet, 


15 Wil: thou be gone? It is not yet near day; 3 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 


That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear: 


Nightly the ſings on yon pomegranate tree : 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Row, It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale. Look, love, what envious ſtreaks 


| Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder eaſt ; 


Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountainsꝰ tops. 


] muſt be gone and live, or ſtay and die. 


Jour. Yon light is not day-light, I know i it. 
It is ſome meteor that the ſun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua ; 
Then ſtay a while, thou ſhalt not go ſo ſoon. 
Rom. Let me be ta'en, let me be put to death, 
I am coritent if thou wilt have it ſo. 
I'll fay, yon grey is not the morning's eye, 
'Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow ; 
Nor that is not the lark, whoſe notes do beat 


The vaulty heav'ns ſo high above our heads. 


I have more care to ſtay, than will to go. 
Come death, and welcome; Juliet wills it ſo. 
How is't, my ſoul ? Let's talk, it is not day, 
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This doth not fo : for ſhe divideth us. 


For ſweet diſcourſes, in our time to come. 


Jo. It is, it is; hie hence, be gone, away. 
It is the lark that fings ſo out of tune, 
Straining harſh diſcords, and unpleaſing ſharps. 
Some ſay the lark makes ſweet diviſion ; 


Some ſay, the lark and loathed toad chang'd eyes ; 
O, now I would they had Chang'd voices too 
Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray, 
Hunting thee up with huntſop to the day. 

O now be gone, more light and light it grows. 


Rom. More light and _ ? More dark and dy 
our woes. 
Enter Nurſe. 
Nour. Madam, — | 
IJ vr. Nurſe? © 
Nvus. Your lady mother's coming to your chamber: 
The day is broke, be wary, look about. [Exit Nurſe, 


Jur. Then, window, let day in, and let life out. 
Rom. Farewel, fare wel; one kiſs, and I'll deſcend. 
[Romeo deſcend, 
Jor. Art thou gone ſo? love ! lord! ah huſband ! friend 
I muſt hear from thee ey'ry day in th* hour, 
For in a minute there are many days. 
O' by this count I ſhall be much in years, 
Ere I again behold my Romeo, 
Rom. Farewel: I will omit no opportunity, 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 
Jv r. O think'ſt thou, we ſhall ever meet again? 
Rom. I doubt it not, and all theſe woes ſhall ſerve 


Jur. O God! I have an ill-divining ſoul. 


Methinks, I ſee thee, now thou art below, As 
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As one dead in the bottom of the tomb : | 
Either my eye-ſight fails, or thou look'ſt pale 


Row. And truſt me, love, in mine eye ſo do you: 
| Dry ſorrow drinks our blood, Adieu, adieu. [Exit, Rom. 


Sch x VIII. 


vr. Oh fortune, fortune, all men call thee fickle: 
If thou art fickle, what doſt thou with him 
That is renown'd for faith; be fickle, fortune : 
| For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long, 
ny But ſend him back. 


Enter Lady Capulet. 


La. Car. Ho, daughter, are you up? 
Jur. Who is't that calls? Is it my lady mother? 
I; ſhe not down ſo late, or up ſo early? 
le What unaccuſtom'd cauſe procures her hither ? 
La, Cay. Why, how now, Juliet? 
Jour, Madam, I am not well. 
d. La. Cay. Ever more weeping for your couſin's death? 
d! What, wilt thou waſh him from his grave with tears? 
An' if thon couldſt, thou couldſt not make him live ; 
Therefore, have done. Some grief ſhews much of love; 
But much of grief ſhews ſtill ſome want of wit. 
Jvr. Vet let me weep for ſuch a feeling loſs. 
La. Car. So ſhall you feel the loſs, but not the friegd 
Which you do weep for, 
Jur. Feeling ſo the loſs, 
| cannot chuſe but ever weep the friend. 
La. Car. Well, girl, thou weep'ſt not ſo much for hie 
death, 
As that the W lives which W him, 
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Jur. What villain, madam ? 

La. Cay. That ſame villain, Romeo. 

Jour. [Aſide.] Villain and he are many miles aſunder, 
God pardon him ! I do with all my heart: 
And, yet, no man like he doth grieve my heart. 

La. Car. That is, becauſe the traitor lives. 

Jour. Ay, madam, from the reach of theſe my hands 
Would, none but I might venge my couſin's death 

La. Cay. We will have vengeance for it, fear thou no 
Then weep no more. I'll ſend to one in Mantua, 
Where that ſame baniſh'd runagate doth live, 
Shall give him ſuch an unaccuſtom'd dram, 
That he ſhall ſoon keep Tybalt company: 
And then, I hope thou wilt be ſatisfy'd. 

Tor. Indeed, I never ſhall be ſatisfied 
With Romeo, till I behold him, dead 
Is my poor heart ſo for a kinſman vext ? 
Madam, if you could find out but a man 
To bear a poiſon, I would temper it; 
That Romeo ſkould upon receipt thereof 
Soon ſleep in quiet. O, how my heart abhors 
To hear him nam'd,—and cannot come to him 
To wreak the love I bore my ſlaughter'd couſin, 
Upon his body that hath Nlaughter'd him, 

La. Cay, Find thou the means, and [I'll find ſuch a man, 
But now I']] tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 

Jv. And joy comes well in ſuch a needſul time. 
What are they, I beſeech your ladyſhip ? 

La. Cay. Well, well, thou haſt a careful father, chile 
One, who, to put thee from thy heavineſs, 
Hath ſorted out a ſudden day of joy, 
That thou expect'ſt not, nor I look'd not for. 
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Jor. Madam, in happy time, what day is this ? 


LA. CAP. Marry, my child, early next Thurſday morn, 


The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 
The county Paris, at St. Peter's church, 
Shall happily make thee a joyſul bride. 
Jur. Now, by St. Peter's church, and Peter too, 
He ſhall not make me there a joyful bride, 
I wonder at this haſte, that I muſt wed 
Ere he, that muſt be huſband, comes to wooe, 
] pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 


I will not marry yet: and when I do, 
| It ſhall be Romeo, whom you know [I hate, 
| Rather than Paris, 


Theſe are news, indeed 

La, Cay. Here comes your father, tell him ſo yourſe{f, 
And ſee, how he will take it at your hands, 

Enter Capulet, and Nurſe. 

Cay, When the ſun ſets, the air doth drizzle dew, 
But for the ſunſet of my brother's _ 
It rains downright. 
How now ? a condvit, girl ? PE ſtill in tears? 
Evermore ſhow*ring ? in one little body 
Thou counterfeit'ſt a bark, a ſea, a wind; 
For ſtill thy eyes, which I may call the ſea, 
Do ebb and flow with tears; the bark thy body i is, 
Sailing in this ſalt flood; the winds thy fighs, 
Which, raging with thy tears, and they with them, 
Without a ſudden calm will overſet> 
Thy tempeſt-toſſed body How now, wife? 
Have you deliver*d to her our decree ? 

LA. Cay. Ay, fir; but * will none, ſhe gives you 

thanks. 

would, the fool were married to her grave! | 

Car, Soft, take me with you, take me with you, wife. 
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How, will ſhe none? Doth ſhe not give us thanks ? 
Is ſhe not proud, doth ſhe not count her bleſt, 


| Unworthy as ſhe is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom ? 


Jour. Not proud, you have; but thankful that you have 
Proud can I never be of what I hate, 
But thankful even for hate, that is meant love. 

Car. How now ! how now ! Chop logick ? What is this} 
Proud! and I thank you ! and I thank you not! 
And yet not proud !—Why, Miſtreſs Minion, you, 
Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds, 
But ſettle your fine joints *gainft Fhurſday next, 
To go with Paris to St. Peter's church : 
Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. | 
Out, you green-ſickneſs carrion ! Out, you baggage ! 


You tallow-face ! 


LA. Car. Fy, fy, what, are you mad? 

Jvx. Good father, I beſeech you on my knees, 
Hear me with patience, but to ſpeak a word. 

Cay. Hang thee, young baggage ! diſobedient wretck 

I tell thee what, get thee to church o*' Thurlday, 


Or never after look me in the face. 


Speak not, reply not, do not anſwer me. 
My fingers itch. Wife, we ſcarce thought us bleſi, 
That God hath ſent us but this only child 
But now I ſee this one is one too much, 
And that we have a curſe in n. her: 
Out on her, hilding ! 
Nor. God in heav'n bleſs her ! 
You are to blame, my lord, to rate her ſo, 
Car. And why? My lady Wiſdom hold your ton ue, 
Good prudence, ſmatter with your goflips. go. 
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Nux. I ſpeak no treaſon—O, ee den 
May not one ſpeak. 

Care. Peace, peace, you ti fool ; 
Utter your gravity o'er a goflip's s bowl, 
For here we need it not. 


La. CA. You are too hot. 
Cay. It makes me mad: e * bour, tide, work, 


play, 
Alone, in company, ſtill my care hath been, 


To have her match'd : and having now provided 


A gentleman of noble parentage, 


| Of fair demeſns, youthful, and nobly-allied, 
| Stuff*d, as they ſay, with honourable parts, 


Proportion'd as one's thoughts would wiſh a man : 


| And then to have a wretched puling fool, 


A whining mamme', in her fortune's tender, 

To anſwer, I'll not wed, cannot love, ——— 
I am too young, I pray you, pardon me 
But, if you will not wed, Þil pardon you: 
Craze where you will, you ſhall not houſe with me; 


Look to't, think on't, I do not uſe to jeſt. 


Thurſday is near; lay hand on heart, adviſe ; 

If you be mine, Ill give you to my friend: 

If you be not, hang, beg, ſtarve, die i“ th' ſtreets ; 

For, by my ſoul, Fil ne'er acknowledge thee, 

Nor what is mine ſhall ever do thee good. 

Truſt to't, bethink you, I'll not be forſworn. [Exit, 
Jour, Is there no pity fitting in the clouds, 

That fees into the bottom of my grief? 

O, ſweet, my mother, caſt me not away, 

Delay this marriage for a month, a week; 

Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
Vou, VI, Gg 
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In that dun monument where Tybalt lies. 
La. Cay. Talk not to me, for I'll not ſpeak a word 
Do as thou wilt for I have done with thee. [Exi; 
Jor. O God !—0 Nurſe, how ſhall this be prevented 
My huſband is on earth; my faith in heav'n; 
How ſhall that faith return again to earth, 
 Onlefs that huſband ſend it me from heav'n, 
By leaving earth ? Comfort me, counſel me. 
Alack, alack, that heav'n ſhould practice 2208, 
Upon ſo ſoft a ſubje& as myſelf! 
What ſay*ſt thou ? haſt thou not a word of j joy 
Some comfort, nurſe 
Nuk. Faith, here it is: 
Romeo is baniſh'd; all the world to nothing, 
That he dares ne%er come back to challenge you; 
Or, if he do, it needs muſt be by ſtealth. | 
Then ſince the caſe fo ſtands, as now it doth, 
I think it beſt you married with the count. 
Oh, he's a lovely gentleman ! 
Romeo's a diſh-clout to him; an eagle, madam, 
HFath not ſo keen, ſo quick, fo fair an eye | 
As Paris hath. Beſhrew my very heart, 
I think you happy in this ſecond match, 
For it excels your firſt ; or if it did not, 
Your firſt is dead; or *twere as good he were, 
As living here, and you no uſe of him, 
Jur. Speak'ſt thou from thy heart ? 
Nu x. And from my ſoul too, — 
Or elſe beſhrew them both. 
Jur. Amen. 
Nur. What? 
Jour. Well, thou haſt comforted me marvellous much: 


S > 


Exit. 
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Go in, and tell my lady I am gone, 

Having diſp'eas'd my father, to Laurence? cell, 

To make confeſſion, and to be abſoly'd. 
Nun. Marry, I will; and this is wiſely done. (Exit. 
Ju v. Ancient damnation ! O moſt wicked fiend ! 

Is it more fin to wiſh me thus forſworn, 

Or to diſpraiſe my lord with that ſame tongue 

Which ſhe hath prais'd him with above compare, 

So many thouſand times ? Go, counſellor, 

Thou and my boſom henceforth ſhall be twain : 


I'll to the friar, to know his remedy 3 


If all elſe fail, myſelf have power to die. [Exit, 


ee ee 
The Mom ASs TER x. 
Enter Friar Laurence and Paris. 


FAR. 
O Thurſday, ſir? The time is very ſhort. 
Pax. My father Capulet will have it fo, 

And I am nothing flow to flack his haſte. 

FRI. You ſay you do not know the lady's mind: 
Uneven is this courſe, I like it not. 

PAR. Immoderately ſhe weeps for Tybalt's death 
And therefore have | little talk'd of love, 
For Venus ſmiles not in a houſe of tears. 
Now, fir, her father counts it dangerous, 
That ſhe ſhould give her ſorrow ſo much (way ; 
And, in his wiſdom, haſtes our marriage, 
To ſtop the inundation of her tears; 
Which, too much minded by herſelf alog?, 
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May be put from her by ſociety. 
Now do you know the reaſon of this haſte ? 
FRI. I would, I knew not why it ſhould be ſlow'd. 
Laser 
Look, fir, here comes the lady tow'rds my cell. 


Enter Juliet. 


PAR. Welcome, my love, my lady, and my wife, 
Jur. That may be, fir, when I may be a wife. 
Par. That may be, muſt be, love, on Thurſday next, 
Jor. What muſt be, ſhall be. 
FRI. That's a certain text. 
Par. Come you to make confeſſion to this father? 
Jur. To anſwer that, I ſhould confeſs to you. 
PAR. Do not deny to him, that you love me. 
Jvr. I will confeſs to you, that I love him. 
Par. So wil! ye, I am ſure, that you love me. 
Ju r. If I do fo, it will be of more price 
Being ſpoke behind your back, than to your face, 
Par. Poor ſoul, thy face is much abus'd with tears. 
Jvr. The tears have got ſmall victory by that: 
For it was bad enough before their ſpight. 
Par. Thou wrong'ſt it, more than tears, with that report 
Jur. That is no ſlander, fir, which is but truth, 
And what I ſpeak, I ſpeak it to my face. 
Par. Thy face is mine, and thou haft lander'd it. 
Jur. It may be ſo, for it is not mine own, 
Are you at leiſure, holy father, now, 
Or ſhall I come to you at evening maſs ? 
Fx f. My leiſure ſerves me, penſive daughter, now. 
My lord, I muſt intreat the time alone. 
Par. God ſhield, I ſhould diſturb devot ion. 
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Juliet, on Thurſday early will I rouze you; 
Till then, adieu! and keep this holy kijs. [Exit Paris. 
Jur. Go, ſhut the door, and when thou haſt done ſo, 
Come weep with me, paſt hope, paſt cure, paſt help. 
de. FI. O Juliet, I already know thy grief, 
| 1: ſtrains me paſt the compaſs of my wits, 
| hear, you muſt, and nothing may prorogue it, 
On Thurſday next be married to this county. 
Jur. Tell me not, Friar, that thou hear'ſt of this, 
Unleſs thou tell me how I may prevent it, 
If in thy wiſd»m thou canſt give no help, 
Do thou but call my reſolution wiſe, 
And with this knile I'll help it preſently. 
God joined my heart and Romeo's ; thou our hands; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo ſeal'd, 
Shall be the label to another deed, | 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this ſhall flay them both. 
Therefore out of thy long-experienc'd time, 
Give me ſome preſent counſel ; or, behold, 
'Twixt my extreams and me this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire ; arbitrating that, 
| Which the commiſſion of thy years and art 
It Could to no iſſue of true honour bring. 
Be not ſo long to ſpeak ; I long to die, 
If what thou ſpeak'ſt, ſpeak not of remedy. 
Fr1. Hold, daughter, I do ſpy a kind of hope, 
Which craves as deſperate an execution, 
As that is deſp'rate which we would prevent 
If, rather than to marry county Paris, 
Thou halt the ſtrength of will to lay thyſelf, 
Thea it is likely, thou wilt undertake 
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A thing like death to chide away this ſhame; 

That cop'ſt with death himſelf, to ſcape from it; 

And if thou dar'ſt, I'll give thee remedy. | 
Jour. O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris. 

From off the battlements of yonder tower 

Or chain me to ſome ſteepy mountain's top. 

Where roarirg bears and ſavage lions roam 

Or ſhut me nightly in a charnel houſe, 

' O'er-cover'd quite with dead mens? rattling bones. 

With reeky ſhanks, and yellow chapleſs ſkulls ; 

Or bid me go into a new-made grave, . 

And hide me with a dead man in his ſhroud ;- 


Things, that to hear them nam'd, have made me tremble, 


And I will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unſtain'd wife to my ſweet love, 

Fai. Hold, then, go home, be merry, give conſent 
To marry Paris; Wedneſday is to-morrow | 
' To-morrow night, look that thou lie alone, 

Let not thy nurſe lie with thee in thy chamber, 

Take thou this phial, being then in bed, 

And this diſtilled liquor drink thou off 

When preſently through all thy veins ſhall run 

A cold and drowſy humour, which ſhall ſeize 

Fach vital ſpirit 3 for no pulſe ſhall keep 

His nat'ral progreſs, but ſurceaſe to beat. 

No warmth, no breath, ſhall teſtify thou liv'ſt; 

The roſes in thy lips and cheeks ſhall fade 

To paly aſhes : thy eyes' windows fall, 

Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life ; 

Each part, depriv'd of ſupple government, 

Shall ſtiff, and ſtark, and cold appear, like death: 
And in this borrowed likeneſs of ſhrunk death 


En 


Sir. 
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Thou ſhalt continue two and forty hours, 
And then awake, as from a pleaſant ſleep. 
Now when the bridegroom in the morning comes 
| To rouſe thee from thy bed, there art thou dead. 
© Then, as the manner of our country is, 
in thy beſt robes uncover'd on the bier, 
Be borne to burial in thy kindred's grave, 
Thou ſhalt be borne to that ſame ancient vault, 
| Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 
ln the mean time, againſt thou ſhalt awake, 
| Shall Romeo by my leiters know our drift, 
And hither ſhall he come, and he and I 
g Will watch thy waking, and that very night 
| Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua; 
| And this ſhall free thee from this preſent ſhame, 
| If no unconſtant toy, nor womaniſh fear, 
Abate thy valour in the acting it. 
Jur. Give me, oh give me. Tell me not of fear. 
| [Taking the phial. 
Fri. Hold, get you gone. Be ſtrong and profperous 
In this reſolve ; I'll ſend a Friar with ſpeed 
| To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 
| Tour; Love, give me ſtrength, and ſtrength ſhall bats 


afford 
Farewel, dear father. y {Exeunt. 


SCENE Il. Changes to Capulet's houſe. 


Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, Nurſe, and two or three 
Servants. 
Cay. So many gueſts invite, as here are writ ; 
Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks, 
Gg 4 


5 
. 
; 
; 
| 


lick their fingers. 
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Sen v. You ſhall have none ill, fir, for Pll try if they can 


CA. How canſt thou try them ſo ? 

Serv. Marry, fir, dis an ill cook that cannot lick bis 
own fingers; therefore he that cannot lick his fingers, goes 
not with. me. 

Cay. Go, be gone. 
We ſhall be much unfurniſhed for this time. 


What, is my daughter gone to Friar Laurence ? 
Nuk. Ay, forſooth. 


Car. Well, he may chance to do ſome 3 on her: 
A peeviſh ſelf- will'd harlotry it is, 


Enter Juliet. 


Nous. See, where ſhe comes from ſhrift with met 
look, | 


Cay, How now, my head-ſtrong ? where have you been 
gadding ? 
Jur. Where [ have learnt me to repent the fin 
Of aiſobedient oppoſition 
To you and your beheſts; and am enjoin'd 


By holy Laurence to fall proſtrate here, {She kneels, 


And beg your pardon. Pardon, I beſecch you! 
Henceforward I am ever rul'd by you. | 
Car. Send for the county, go, tell him of this 
I'll have this knot knit up to morrow morning, 
Jur. I met the youthful Lord at Laurence” cell, 


And gave him what becoming love I might, 


Not ſtepping o'er the bounds of modeſty. | 
Car. Why, I am glad on't, this is well, ſtand up; 
This is as it ſhould be, Let me ſee the county; 

Ay, marry -Go, I ſay, and fetch him hither, 
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Now, afore God, this reverend holy Friar, 


All our whole city is much bound to him. 
Jur. Nurſe, will you go with me into my cloſet, 
To help me ſort ſuch needful ornaments 
As you think fit to furniſh me to- morrow? 
La. Cay. No, not 'till Thurſday, there is time enough. 
Cay. Go, nurſe, go with her. Well to church to-mor- 
row, [Excunt Juliet and Nurſe, 
La. Cay. We ſhall be ſhort in our proviſion | 
'Tis now near night. 
Cay. Tuſh, I will ſtir about, 
And all things ſhall be well, I warrant thee, wiſe. 
Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her, 
Ill not to bed to night. Let me alone; 
I'll play the houſewife for this once. What ho! 
They are all forth; well, I will walk myſelf 
To county Paris, to prepare him up 
Againſt to-morrow. My heart's wondrous light, 
Since this ſame way ward girl is fo reclaim'd. 
[Exeunt Capulet and lady Capulet. 


Scene III. Changes to Juliet's Chamber. 
Enter Juliet and Nurſe. 
Jou. Ay, thoſe attires are beſt, But, gentle nurſe, 
pray thee, leave me to myſelf to-night ; 
For, I have need of many oriſons 
To move the heav'ns to ſmile upon my ſtate, 
Which, well thou kaow'ſt, is croſs, and full of fin. 


Enter Lady Capulet. 


LA. Car. What, are you buſy Þ do you need my help? 
Jur. No, madam, we have cull'd ſuch neceſſaries 
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As are behoveful for our ſtate to-morrow , 
So pleaſe you, let me now be left alone, 
And let the nurſe this night fit up with you; 
For, 1 am ſure, you have your hands full all, 
In this ſo ſudden buſineſs. 
LA. Cay. Good night, | 
Get thee to bed and reſt, for thou haſt need. [Exenn;, 
Jovr. Farewel God —_— when we ſhall meet 
again! 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life, 
PI! call them back again to comfort me. 
Nurſe ! What ſhould ſhe do here? 
My diſmal ſcene I needs muſt act alone: 
Come, phial =what if this mixture do not work at al] ? 
Shall I of force be married to the count ? 
No, no, this ſhall forbid it. Lie thou there | 
| [Laying down a dagger. 
What if it be a poiſon, which the Friar | 
Sabtly bath 'miniſtred, to me dead, 
Leſt in this marriage he ſhould be diſhonour'd, 
Becauſe he married me before to Romeo ? 


I fear, it is; and yet, methinks, it ſhould not, 


may he hath till been tried a holy man. 
— How, if, when I am laid into the tomb, 


i wake before the time that Romeo 


Comes to redeem me ? there's a fearful point 


Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 

To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathe: in, 
And there be ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes? 

Or, if I hve, is it not very like, 


The horrible conceit of death and night, 


Nt, 
et 
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Together with the terror of the place, 


As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 

| Where, for theſe many hundred years, the bones 
of all my buried anceſtors are packt; 

| Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
ä Lies feſtring in his ſhroud; where, as they ſay, 
At ſome hours in the night ſpirits reſort. | 
| Alas, alas! is it not like, that 1 

So early waking, what with loathſome ſmells, 

| And ſhrieks, like mahdrakes torn out of the earth, 
| That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. 

| Or, if I wake, ſhall I not be diſtraught, 

| Invironed with all theſe hideous fears, 

| And miadly play with my fore fathers? Joints, 

| And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his ſhrowd 5 


And in this rage, with ſome great kinſman's bone, 
As with a club, daſh out my deſp'rate brains? 


O look! methinks, I ſee my couſin's ghoſt 


Seeking out Romeo, that did ſpic his body 
Upon a rapier's point. Stay, Tybalt, ſtay ! 
Romeo, here's drink! Romeo, I drink to thee. 
[She throws herſelf on the bed. 


Scrnsg IV. Changes to Capulet's Hall. 
Enter Lady Capulet and Nurſe. 
LA. Cay. Hold, take thele keys and fetch mere ſpices, 
nurſe. | 
Nun. They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry. 


Enter Capulet. 


Cav. Come, ſtir, tir, ſtir, the ſecond cock hath crow*d, 
The curfeu bell hath rung, "tis three o'clock : 
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Look to the bak'd meats, good Angelica. 
Spare not for coſt. 
Nur. Go, go, you cot-quean, go. 
Get you to bed; faith, you'll be fick to-morrow, 
For this night's watching. 
Car. No, not a whit: what, I have watch'd ere now 
All night for a leſs cauſe, and ne'er been ſick. 
La. Cay. Ay, you have been a mouſe-hunt in your time, 


But I will watch you, from ſuch watching, now. 


[Exeunt Lady Capulet and Nur. 
Cay. A jealous-hood, a jealous-hood. 
Now fellow, what's there ? 
Enter three or four with ſpits, and logs, and baſkets. 
Serv. Things for the cook, fir, but I know not what. 
. Cay. Make haſte, make haſte. Sirrah, fetch drier logs, 


Call Peter, he will ſhew thee where they are. 


Serv. I have a head, fir, that will find out logs, 
And never trouble Peter for the matter. 

Car. Maſs, and well ſaid, a merry whoreſon, ha! 
Thou ſhalt be logger-head. Good faith, tis day. 


The county will be here with muſick ſtraight, 
[Play muſick. 


For fo, he ſaid, he would. I hear him near. 

Nurſe, —wife,—what, ho] what nurſe, I ſay? 
Enter Nurſe. 

Go, waken Juliet, go and trim her up, 


T'll go and chat with Paris. Hie, make haſte, 


Make haſte, the bride-groom he is come already. 
Make haſte, I ſay, | 


22 2 


wo» —_ - T » 


{Exeunt Capulet and Nurſe, ſeverally, 


80 


— 


t. 
85, 


| Why, lamb—why, lady—fy, you ſlug a- bed 
Why, love, I ſay 


| What, not a word! 
| Sleep for a week; for the next night, I warrant, 
| The county Paris hath ſet up his reſt, 

| That you ſhall reſt but little 
C Marry, and amen 
I muſt needs wake her. Madam, madam, madam, 
Ay, let the county take you in your bed. 
| He'll fright you up, i'faith. Will it not be? 
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Eccxns V. ce to Juliet's chamber, Juliet on 


a bed. 
: Re-enter Nurſe, 
Nuk. Miſtreſs, what, miſtreſs ? Juliet. 
Faſt, I warrant her. | 


madam——ſweet-heart——why, 


bride———— 


you take your pennyworths now; 


God forgive me 
how ſound is ſhe aſleep ? 


What dreſt, and in your cloaths——and down again ! 
I muſt needs wake you : Lady, lady, lady 
Alas! alas! help! help! my lady's dead 
O, well-a-day, that ever I was born 

Some Aqua-vite, Ho ! my lord, my lady! 


Enter Lady Capulet. 


La. Car. What noiſe is here? 
Nu k. O lamentable day! 
La. Cay. What's the matter? 
Nux. Look, ———P—oh heavy day 
La. Car. Oh me, oh me, my child, my only liſe! 
Revive, look up, or I will die with thee ; 
Help help ! call help. 


| Enter Capulet. | 
Car. For ſhame, bring Juliet forth. Her lord is come. 
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Nux. She's dead, deceas'd, ſhe's dead. Alack the di 
Car. Ha! let me ſee her, Out, alas ſhe's cold; 
Her blood is ſettled, and her Joints are ſtiſff; 
Life and theſe lips have long been ſeparated; 
Death lies vn her, like an untimely froſt 4 
Upon the ſweeteſt flow'r of all the field, 
Accurſed time! unfortunate old man! 
Nux. O lamentable day! 
La. Cay. O woeful time! [wil 
Car. Death, that hath ta'en her hence to make m 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me ſpeak. 
Enter Friar Laurence, and Paris with muſicians, 
FRI. Come, is the bride ready to go to church? 
Car. Ready to go, but never to return, 
O ſon, the night before thy wedding day 
Hath death lain with thy wife. See, there ſhe lies, 
Flow'r as ſhe was, deflowered now by him. 
Death is my ſon-in-law. 
Pax. Have I thought long to ſee this morning's fey 
And doth it give me ſuch a ſight as this ! 
La. Car. Accurs'd, unhappy, wretched, hateful day! 
Moſt miſerable hour, that time e'er ſaw 
In laſting labour of his pilgrimage ! 
But, one, poor one, one poor and living child, 
But one thing to rejoice and ſolace in, 
And cruel death hath catch'd it from my fight. 
Nux. O woe! oh woful, woful, woful day! 
Moſt lamentable day ! moſt wotul day ! 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold. 
Oh day! oh day! oh day! oh hateful day! 
Never was ſeen ſo black 2 day as this. 
Od woful day, oh woful day! | 
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Pas. Beguil'd, divorced, wronged, ſpighted, Qlain, 
Moſt deteſtable death, by thee beguil'd, 
By cruel, cruel thee quite overthrown . 


F O love, O life, — not lite, but love in death 


Car. Deſpis'd, diſtreſſed, hated, martyr'd, kilbd, 
Uncomfortable time ! why cam'ſt thou now 
To murder, murder our ſolemnity? 
O child! O child! my foul, and not my child! 
Dead art thou! dead; alack! my child is dead; 
And, with my child, my Joys are buried. 
FRI. Peace, ho, for ſhame! confuſion's cure lives not 
In theſe confuſions : heaven and yourſelf 


Had part in this fair maid z now heav'n hath all; 


And all the better is it for the maid. 

Your part in her you could not keep from Saks 

But heav'n keeps his part in eternal life. 

The moſt, you ſought, was her promotion; 

For *twas your heaven, ſhe ſhould be advanc'd : 

And weep you now, ſeeing ſhe is advanc'd, 

Above the clouds, as high as heav*n himſelf? 

Oh, in this love you love your child fo ill, 

That you run mad, ſeeing, that ſhe is well. 

She's not well married, that lives, married long; 

Dry up your tears, and ſtick your roſemary 

On this fair coarſe; and, as the cuſtom is, 

And in her beſt array, bear her to church, 

For tho' fond nature bids us all lament, 

Yet nature's tears are reaſon's merriment. 
Car. All things, that we ordained feſtival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral 

Our inftruments to melancholy bells, 

Our wedding cheer to a fad funeral feaſt; 
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Our ſolemn hymns to ſullen dirges change, 


Our bridal flow'rs ſerve for a buried coarſe; | | yo! 
And all-things change them to the contrary. | | you 
FP xI. Sir, go you in, and, madam, go with him; Fo 
And go, fir Paris; ev'ry one prepare 2 
To follow this fair coarſe unto her grave. | | you 
The heav'ns do low'r upon you, for ſome ill; 1 
Move them no more, by croſſing their high will. you 


Exeunt Capu'et, lady Capulet, Paris, and Friar, WF anſi 
Scenes VI. Manent Muſicians and Nurſe. | 


Mus. Faith, we may put up our pipes and be gone. 

Nux. Honeſt good fellows, ah, put up; put up; 

For, well you know, this is a pitiful caſe. [Exit Nurſe, 

Mus. wy; by my troth, the cafe may be amended. 

5 Enter Peter. 

Per. Muſicians, oh muſicians, heart's eaſe, heart's eaſe: 
Oh, an' you will have me live, why, play heart's eaſe, 

Mus. Why, heart's eaſe ? 

PRT. O muſicians, becauſe my heart itſelf plays, © my 
heart itſelf is full of woe.“ O, play me ſome merry dump, 
to comfort me 

Mos. Not a dump we, *tis no time to play now. 

PezT. You will not then? 


op . 11 * 9 


Pr. Then will I lay the ſerving creature's dagger on v 


Mus. No. M 
| Pr. I will then give it you ſoundly. 2 
, Mus. What will you give us? | for t 
: Pr. No money, on my faith, but the gleek. I will give 
I you the minſtrel. 
N Mus. Then will I give you the ſerving creature. | 
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your pate. I will carry no non © Pl re you, I'll fa 
| you, do you note me: Y 

Mus. An you re us, and fa us, you note us. 

2 Mus. N you, put up your dagger, and put out 


| your wit. 
Per. Then have at you with my wit: I will dry-beat 


| you with an iron wit, and put up my iron dagger 


f | anſwer me like men: 


« When griping grief the heart doth wound, 
« Then muſick with her filver ſound?) ———— 


| Why, filver ſound ! why muſick with her filver found ? > 
| What ſay you, Simon Catling ? 


1 Mus. Marry, fir, becauſe filver hath a ſweet ſound, 
Pzr. Prateſt! what ſay you, Hugh Rebeck ? 
2 Mus. I ſay filver ſound, becauſe muſicians ſound for 
ſilver. | | 
PgT. Prateſt too! what ſay you, Samuel Sound-Board ? 
3 Mus. Faith, I kndw not what to ſay. 
Per. O. I cry you mercy, you are the finger, I will 
| fay for you. It is muſick with her filver ſound, becauſe 
muſicians have no gold for ſounding. 
© Then muſick with her filver ſound 
With ſpeedy help doth lend redreſs.” [Exit ſinging. 
Mus. What a peſtilent knave is this ſame ? 
2 Mus. Hang him. Jack, come, we'll in here, tarry 
for the mourners, and ſtay dinner, IExeunt. 


Y 
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CTY, SCENE I. 
T 


Enter RO M E o. 


re 
F I may truſt the flattering truth of ſleep, Ha 
My dreams preſage ſome joyful news at hand: = : 
My boſom's lord fits lightly on his throne, | ] 
And, all this day, an unaccuſtom'd ſpirit An 
Liſts me above the ground with chearful thoughts. | 


I dreamt, my lady came, and found me dead, | We 
Strange dream ! that gives a dead man leave to think, Let 
And breath'd ſuch life with kiſſes in my lips, | 
That I reviv'd, and was an emperor, 
Ah me! how ſweet is love itſelf poſſeſt, 
When but love*s ſhadows are ſo rich in joy? 
Enter Balthaſar, 
News from 1 now, Balthaſar? 


Doſt thou not bring me letters from the Friar? And 
How doth my lady ? is my father well ? . Fu 
How doth my Juliet? that I aſk again; Of il 
For nothing can be ill, if ſhe be well. A be 
BA t. Then ſhe is well, and nothing can be ill; 6 
Her body ſleeps in Capulet's monument, a 
And her immortal part with angels lives, were 
I ſaw her laid low in her kindred's vault, Noti: 
And preſently took poſt to tell it you. | 1 
O, pardon me for bringing theſe ill news, Who 
Since you did leave it for my office, fir. | Here 


Ron. Is it even ſo ? then I defy you, ſtars! Ob, 


| 
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| Thou know'ſt my lodging,—get me ink and paper, 
And hire poſt-horſes. I will hence to-night, 
B 4A. Pardon me, fir, I dare not leave you thus, 
Vour looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some miſadventure. 
Rom, Tuſh, thou art deceiv'd; 
Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee. do. 
Haſt thou no letters to me from the Friar ? 
Bal. No, my good lord. 
| Rom. No matter. Get thee gone, 
| And hire thoſe horſes ; I'll be with thee ſtraight. 
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[Exit Balthaſar. 


well, Juliet. I will lie with thee to-night ; 
Let's ſee for means O miſchief! thou art ſwift 
| To enter in the thought of deſperate men! 
Ido remember an apothecary, 
| And hereabouts he dwells, whom late I noted 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of ſimples; meager were his looks; 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones; 
And in his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuft, and other ſkins 
Of ill-hap'd fiſhes ; and about his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes ; 
Green earthen ports, bladders, and muſty ſeeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roſes 
Were thinly ſcatter'd to make up a ſhow. 
Noting this penury, to myſelf, I ſaid, 
And it a man did need a poiſon now, 
Whoſe ſale is preſent death in Mantua, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would ſell it him. 
Oh, this ſame thought did but fore run my need, 
| H h 2 | 
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And this ſame needy man muſt ſell it me, 
As I remember, this ſhould be the houſe. - 
Being holy-day, the beggars ſhop is ſhut. 
What, ho! apothecary ! | 
Enter Apothecary, 
Ar. Who calls ſo loud? | 
Rom. Come hither, man, I ſee, that thou art poor, 
Hold. There is forty ducats. Let me have 
A dram of poiſon, ſuch ſoon-ſpeeding geer, 
As will diſperſe itſelf thro? all the veins, 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead; 
And that the trunk may be diſcharg'd of breath, 
As violently, as haſty powder fir'd 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon's womb. 
Ay. Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that utters them. | 
Rom. Art thou ſo bare and full of wretchedneſs, 
And fear'ſt to die? famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppreſſion ſtare within thine eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back, 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich, 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 
Ar. My poverty, but not my will, conſents, 
Rom. I pay thy poverty, and not thy will, 
Ar. Put this in any liquid thing you will, 
And drink it off, and if you had the ſtrength 
Of twenty men, it would diſpatch you ſtraight. 
Rom, There is thy gold; worſe poiſon to men's ſouls, 
Doing more murders in this loathſome world, 
Than theſe poor compounds that thou may*ſt not ſell, 
I ſell thee poiſon, thou haſt ſold me none. 
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Faced, buy. food, and get thee into fleſh, 
Come, cordial, and not poiſon 3 go with me | | 
To Juliet's grave, for there muſt I uſe thee. 7 [Exeunt. 


ScxnE II. Changes to the Monaſtery of Verona. 


Enter Friar John, 
Jonx. Holy Franciſcan Friar! brother! ho! 
Enter Friar Laurence to him. 
Lav. This ſame ſhould be the voice of Friar Joke. — 
Welcome from Mantua; What ſays Romeo? 
Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter. 
Joan. Going to find a bare-toot brother out, 
One of our order, to aſſociate me, 
Here in this city viſiting the ſick ; 
And finding him, the ſearchers of the town, 
Suſpecting that we both were in a houſe 
Where the infectious peſtilence did reign, 
Seal'd up the doors, and would not let us forth 
So that my ſpeed to Mantua there was ſtaid. 
Lav. Who bore my letter then to Romeo? 
Jonx. I could not fend it; here it is again; 
Nor get a meſſenger to bring it thee, | 
So fearful were they of infection. 
Lav. Unhappy fortune! by my brotherhood, 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import; and the neglecting it 
May do much danger, Friar John, go hence, 
Get me an iron crow, and bring it ſtraight | 
Unto my cell. 
Joan. Brother, I'll go and bring it thee. [Exit, 
Lav. Now muſt I to the monument alone, 
Within thoſe three hours will fair Juliet wake; 
Hah 3 
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She will beſhrew me much, that Romeo 

Hath had no notice of theſe accidents, 

But I will write again to Mantua, | 

And keep her at my cell 'till Romeo come. 

Poor living coarſe, clos'd 'n a dead man's tomb! [Ex. 


Screens III. Changes to a Church-yard; in it, a Mo. 
nument belonging to the Capulets. 


Enter Paris, and his Page, with a light. 
Par. Give me thy torch, boy; hence and ſtand aloof; 
Yet put it out, for I would not be ſeen, 
Under yond yew-trees lay thee all along, 
Laying thy ear cloſe to the hollow ground, 
So ſha'l no foot upon the church-yard tread, 
Reing looſe, unfirm, with digging up of graves, 
But thou ſhalt hear it: whiſtle then to me, 
As ſignal that thou hear'ſt ſomething approach. 
Give me thoſe flow'rs. Do as I bid thee. Go. 
PAGE. I am almoſt afraid to ſtand alone. 
Here in the church-yard, yet I will adventure. Ext 
Par. Sweet flow'r! with flow'rs thy bridal bed I ftrew: WE 
{Strewing flowers. WF I. 


Fair Juliet, that with angels doſt remain, 
Accept this lateſt favour at my hand; | H 
That living bonour'd thee, and, being dead, 
With fun'ral obſequies adorn thy tomb. [ The boy whiſtles. 
— The boy gives warning, ſomething doth approach 
What curſed foot wanders this way to-night, 

To crois my obſequies, and true love's rite ? | A 
What, with a torch ? muffle me, night, a-while, 
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ScENE IV. Enter Romeo and Balthaſar with a light. 


Row, Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. 


Hold take this letter; early in the morning 

See thou deliver it to my lord and father, 

Give me the light. Upon thy life, I charge thee, 
Whate'er thou hear'ſt or ſeeſt, ſtand all aloof, 
And do not interrupt me in my courſe, 

Why I deſcend into this bed of death, 

Is partly to behold my lady's face; 

But chiefly to take thence from her dead finger 

A precious ring, A ring that I muſt uſe 

In dear employment. Therefore hence. Be gone: 
But if thou, jealous, doſt return to pry 

On what 1 further ſhall intend to do, 

By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, 

And ſtrew this hungry church-yard with thy limbs. 
The time and my intents are ſavage, wild, 

More fierce and more inexorable far 


Than empty tygers, or the roaring ſea. 
BAL. I will be gone, fir, and not trouble you. 


Row. So ſhalt thou ſhew me friendſhip, —Tke thou that 


Live and be proſp'rous, and farewel, good fellow. 
BAL. For all this ſame, i'll hide me hereab ut. 


His looks I fear, and his intents I doubt. [ Exit Bal. 


Rom. Thou deteſtable maw, thou womb of death, 
Gorg'd with the deareſt morſe! of the earth, 


Thus l enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 


[Bre h ing up the Monument. 


And in deſpight PII cram thee with more food. 
PaR. This is that baniſh'd, haughty Montague, 
That murder'd my love's couſin; with which grief, 
Hh 4 
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And here is come to do ſome villainous ſhame 


For I come hither arm'd againſt myſelf. 
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It is ſuppoſed, the fair creature dy'd, 


To the dead bodies. I will apprehend him. 
Stop thy unballow'd toil, vile Montague, 

Can vengeance be purſu'd further than death 
Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee; 
Obey, and go with me, for thou muſt die. 

Rom. I muſt, indeed, and therefore came I hither, 
Good, gentle youth, tempt not a deſp'rate man; 
Fly hence, and leave me. Think upon theſe gone, 
Let them affright thee, I beſeech thee, youth, 
Pull not another fin upon my head, | 
By urging me to fury. O be gone! 

By heav'n, I love thee better than myſelf; 


Stay not, be gone, Live and hereafter ſay, 

A madman's Mercy bade thee run away, 
PAR. I do defy thy commiſeration, 

And apprehend thee for a felon here 
Rom, Wilt thou provoke me? then have at thee, boy. 

[They fight, Paris falls, 

PAGE. Oh lord, they fight! I will go call the watch. 
PAR. Oh, I am ſlain; if thou be merciful, 


Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. "JD Anc 
Rom, In faith, I will. Let me peruſe this face The 

| Mercutio's kinſman; noble county Paris! For 
What ſaid my man, when my betoſſed ſoul An 
Did not attend him as we rode? I think, Der 
He told me, Paris ſhould have married „„ | | Wit 
Said he not ſo? or did I dream it ſo? Wi 
Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, An: 
To think it was ſo? oh give me thy band, | Fro 
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| One writ with me in ſour misfortune*s book, 

ul bury thee in a triumphant grave, 

A grave? O, no; a lanthorn, ſlaughter'd youth; 
For here lies Juliet; and her beauty makes 
This vault a feaſting preſence full of light. 
Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interr'd. 

/ | [Laying Paris in the Monument. 
Ho oft, when men are at the point of death, 

; Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. O, how may I 

Call this a lightning Oh my love, my wife! 
Death, that bath ſuckt the honey of thy breath, 

| Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty, 

| Thou art not conquer'd ; beauty's enſign yet 

ls crimſon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 

And death's pale flag is not advanced there. 

| Tybalt ly'ſt thou there in thy bloody ſheet ? 

| Oh, what more favour can I do to thee, 

| Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain, 
To ſunder his, that was thy enemy ? | 

| Forgive me, couſin. Ah dear Juliet, 

| Why art thou yet ſo fair? ſhall I believe, 

| That unſubſtantial death is amorous, 

And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps 

Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? 

For fear of that, I ſtil! will ſtay with thee ; 

And never from this palace of dim night 

Depart again : here, here will I remain, 

With worms that are thy chamber-maids ; oh here 
Will I ſet up my everlaſting reſt ; | 

And ſhake the yoke of inauſpicious ſtars 

From this world-weary d fleſh, Eyes, look your laſt! 
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Arms, take your laſt embrace! and lips, oh you 
The doors of breath, ſeal with a righteous kiſs 
A dateleſs bargain to engrofling death. 
Come bitter conduct! come unſav'ry guide 
Thou deſp'rate pilot, now at once run on 
The daſhing rocks my ſea- ſick, weary bark. 
Here's to my love ? Oh, true apothecary ! 

Y | [Drinks the poiſon. 
Thy drugs are quick. Thus with a kiſs I die. [Dies 


Enter Friar Laurence with lanthorn, crow, and ſpade. 


Fal. St. Francis be my ſpeed ! How oft to-night 


Have my old feet ſtumbled at graves ?——Who's there ? Is £ 
Enter Balthaſar. 1 

BATLTR. Here's one, a friend, and one that knows you | 
well. | | 140 

Far. Bliſs be upon you! tell me, good my friend, Bo 
What torch is yond, that vainly lends his light | Þ 
To grubs and eyeleſs ſculls? as I diſcern, Of c 
It burneth in the Capulet's monument. | Ag 
BAL TH. It doth ſo, holy fir,—and there's my maſter Hat 
One that you love. | Thy 
FRI. Whois it? 1 
BALTH. Romeo. N 2 
Fx1. How long hath he been there? 5 
BALTRH. Full half an hour. | wy, 
FRI. Go with me to the vault. | 
Baton. 1 dare not, fir. in 
My maſter knows not, but I am gone hence Pail 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 0 & 


If I did ſtay to look on his intents. | To | 


Oo 
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Fx1. Stay then, I'll go alone. Fear comes upon me; 


o, 8 I fear ſome ill unlucky thing. 


B11 TH. As I did fleep under this yew tree here, 


| | dreamt, my maſter and another fought, 
; And that my maſter ſlew him. 


FRI. Romeo! 


ö Alack, alack, what blood is this, which ſtains 
| The ſtony entrance of this ſepulchre ? 
1 What mean theſe maſterleſs and goary ſwords, 
o lie diſcolour'd by this place of peace? 
Romeo! oh pale! who elſe? what, Paris too? 
| And ſteep'd in blood ? ah! what an unkind hour 
| Is guilty of this Jamentable chance? 
The lady ſtirs. 
| Jur. [awaking.] Oh comfortable friar, where is my 


Lord ? 


II tet tt th; 
And there Iam, Where is my Romeo? 


Fx1. I hear ſome noiſe ! lady come from that neſt 

Of death, contagion, and unnatural ſleep; 

A greater power, than we can contradict, 

Hath thwarted our intents; come, come away; 

Thy huſband in thy boſom there lies dead, 

And Paris too come, I'll diſpoſe of thee 

Among a ſiſterhood of holy nuns : 

Stay not to queſtion, for the watch is coming. 

Come, go, good Juliet, I dare no longer ſtay. [Exit, 
Jur. Go, get thee hence, for I will not away. 

What's here ? a cup, clos'd in my true love's hand ? 

Poiſon, I ſee. hath been his timeleſs end. 

O churl, drink all, and leave no friendly drop 

To help me aſter? I will kiſs thy lips, 
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Haply, ſome poiſon yet doth hang on them; 
To make me die with a reſtorative. 
Thy lips are warm. 
Enter Boy and Watch. 
Warcn. Lead, boy. Which way? 
Jur. Yea, noiſe ?  * | 
Then I'll be brief. O happy dagger! 
| [Finding à dagge. 
This is thy ſheath, there ruſt and let me die. 
[Kills herſel 
Boy. This is the place 3 3 there, where the torch dod 
burn. 
Ware R. The ground is bloody. Search about the church. 
eee 
Oo, ſome of you, whom e er you bad, 8 
Pitiful fight! here lies the County ſlain, 
And Juliet bleeding, warm, and newly dead, 
Who here hath lain theſe two days buried. 
Go tell the prince. Run to the Capulets; 
Raiſe up the Montagues. Some others; ſearch 
Me ſee the ground whereon thoſe woes do lie: 
But the true ground of all theſe piteous woes 
We cannot without circumſtance deſcry. 


Enter ſome of the Watch, with Balthaſar. 


2WaTcn. Here's Romeo's man, we found him in the 
church-yard. 
1 Warck. Hold * in lake, 'till the prince come: 
hither, 
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Enter another Watchman, with Friar Laurence, 


3 WATCH, Here is a friar that trembles, ſighs and weeps. 
We took this mattock and this ſpade from him, 

As he was coming from the church-yard fide. 

| 1WaTcH. A great ſuſpicion. Stay the friar too. 


Scene V. Enter the Prince, and Attendants. 


Paix. What miſadventure is ſo early up, 
That calls our perſon from our morning's reſt ? 


Enter Capulet and Lady Capulet. 


Car. What ſhould it be, that they ſo ſhriek abroad? 
| La. Car. The people in the ſtreet cry, Romeo? 
Some, Juliet; and ſome, Paris; and all run 
With open out- cry tow'rd our monument. 
PRI. What fear is this, which ſtartles in your ears? 
Warez. Sovereign, here lies the County Paris ſlain, 
And Romeo dead, and Juliet, dead before, 
Warm and new kill'd. 
Prin. Search, ſeek, and know, how this foul murder 
comes. 2 | | 
Waren. Here is a friar, and ſlaughter'd Romeo's man, 
With inſtruments upon them, fit to open 
Theſe dead men's tombs, 
Car. Oh, heav'n! oh, wife! look how our * 
beet. 
This dagger hath mifta'en; for, lo ! the ſheath 
Lies empty on the back of Montague, 
The point miſ-ſheathed in my daughter's boſom, 


he 


N La, Car. Oh me, this ſight of death is as a bell, 
That warns my old age to a ſepulchre. 
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Prin. Come, Montague, for thou art early up, 
To ſee thy ſon and heir now early down. 
Mon. Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night; 
Grief of my ſon's exile hath ſtopt her breath, * 
What further woe conſpires againſt my age? 
Pain. Look and thou ſhalt ſee. 
Mon, Oh, thou untaught ! what manners is in this, 


 Topreſs before thy father to a grave? 


Pxix. Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while, 
Till we can clear theſe ambiguities, 


And know their ſpring, their head, their true deſcent; 
And then I will be genera] of your woes, 


And lead you ev'n to death. Mean time forbear, 
And let miſchance be ſlave to patience. 
Bring forth the parties of ſuſpicion, 
FRI. I am the greateſt, able to do leaſt, 
Yet moſt ſuſpected; as the time and place 


Doth make againſt me, of this direful murder; 
And here I ſtand both to impeach and purge 


Myſelf condemned, and myſelf excus'd. 
Prx1n. Then ſay at once what thou doſt know in this. 


FRI. I will be brief, for my ſhort date of breath 
Is not ſo long as is a tedious tale. 
Romeo, there dead, was huſband to that Juliet, 
And ſhe, there dead, that Romeo's faithful wife: 
I married them; and their ſtolen marriage-day 
Was Tybalt's dooms-day, whoſe untimely death 
Baniſh'd the new-made bridegroom from this city; 
For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet pined. - 
You, to remove that ſiege of grief from her, 
Betroth'd, and would have married her perforce 
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To County Paris. Then comes ſhe to me, 

And, with wild looks, bids me deviſe ſome means 
To rid her from this ſecond marriage; 

Or, in my cell, there would ſhe kill herſelf, 
Then gave I her, ſo tutor'd by my art, 

A ſleeping potion, which fo took effect 

As I intended ; for it wrought on her 


| The form of death. Mean time I writ to Romeo, 


| That he ſhould hither come, as this dire night, 
| To help to take her from her borrowed grave, 
| Being the time the potion's force ſhould ceaſe, 
| But he which bore my letter, friar John, 
Was ſtaid by accident; and yeſternight 
Return'd my letter back 3 then all alone, 
| At the prefixed hour of her awaking, 

Came I to take her from her kindred's vault ; 
Meaning to keep her cloſely at my cell, 

Till I conveniently could ſend to Romeo. 

But when I came, (ſome minute ere the time 
Of her awaking) here untimely lay 

The noble Paris, and true Romeo dead. 

She wakes, and I intreated her come forth, 
And bear this work of heav'n with patience : 
But then a noiſe did ſcare me from the tomb, 
And ſhe, too deſp'rate, would not go with me: 
But, as it ſeems, did violence on herſelf. 
All this I know, and to the marriage 
Her nurſe is privy 3 but if avght in this 
Miſcarried by my fault, let my old life 
Be ſacrific'd, ſome hour before the time, 
Unto the rigour of ſevereſt law. 
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Paix. We ſtill have known thee for an holy man. 
Where's Romeo's man? what can he ſay to this? 

BAL TR. I brought my maſter news of Juliet's death. 
And then in poſt came he from Mantua 
To this ſame place, to this ſame monument, 

This letter he early bid me give his father, 
And threatened me with death, going to the vault, 
If I departed not, and left him there. 

Pz1n. Give me the letter, I] will look on it. 
Where is the County's page, that rais'd the watch? 
—Sirrah, what made your maſter in this place? 

Pace. He came with flowers to ſtrew his lady" s grave, 
And bid me ftand aloof, and fo I did: 

Anon comes one with light to ope the tomb, 

And, by and by, my maſter drew on him ; 

And then I ran away to call the watch. 

PRIN. This letter doth make good the friar's words, 

The courſe of love, the tidings of her death: 

And here he writes, that he did buy a poiſon 

Of a poor *pothecary, and therewithal 

Came to this vault to die, and lie with Juliet, 
Where be theſe enemies? Capulet ! Montague 
See, what a ſcourge is Jaid upon your hate, | 

That heav'n finds means to kill your joys with love ! 
And I, for winking at your diſputes too, 

Have loſt a brace of kinſmen. All are puniſh'd ! 

Cay. O brother Montague, give me thy hand, 
This is my daughter's jointure; for no more | 

Can I demand. 
' Mon. But I can give thee more, 
For I will raiſe her ſtatue in pure gold; 
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That, while Verona by that name is known, 
There ſhall no figure at that rate be ſet, 
As that of true and faithful Juliet, 
Care. As rich ſhall Romeo's by his lady lie ; 
Poor ſacrifices of our enmity! 
Prin. A gloomy peace this morning with it brings, 
| The ſun for ſorrow will not ſhew his head; 
| Gohence to have more talk of theſe ſad things; 
Some ſhall be pardon'd, and ſome puniſhed. 
For never was a ſtory of more woe, 
| Than this of Juliet and her Romeo. [Exeunt omnes. 
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ſen: | | 3 | 
. A4 SCHME@: 
A Platform before the Palace. 
Enter Bernardo and Franciſco, two Sei le. 


BERNARPDO. 


H O's there! : 
W FRAN. Nay, anſwer me. Stand and unfold 
yourſelf, | | 


BR. Long live the King 
Fran. Bernardo? 
BER. He. 
Fran. You come moſt carefully upon your hour. 
Bex. Tis now ſtruck twelve. Get thee to bed, Fran- 


Ciſco, 
Fran. For this relief, much thanks; *Tis bitter cold, 
And I am at ſick at heart. ies 
Ber. Have you had quiet guard? 
Fran. Not a mouſe ſtirring. 
BER. Well, good night. 
If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals of my watch, bid them make haſte. 
N bp O27 9G 
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Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 0 | 
Fran. I think, I hear them. Stand, ho! who is there) 
Hos. Friends to this ground. 
Max. And liege-men to the Dane, 
Fran. Give you good night. 


Mas. Oh, farewell, honeſt ſoldier. Who hath relievd 


you : 
Faan. Bernardo has my place. Give you good night, 
[Exit Franciſco, 
Max. Holla! ado. 5 
Ber. Says what, is Horatio there ? 
Hos. A piece of him. 

BR. Welcome, Horatio: welcome, good Marcellus. 
Mar, What, has this thing appear'd again to-night ? 
Bx R. I have ſeen nothing. | 
Max. Horatio ſays, tis but our phantaſy, 

And will not let belief take hold of him, 

Touching this dreadful fight, twice ſeen of us; 

Therefore I have intreated him along 

With us, to watch the minutes of this night, 

That if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes, and ſpeak to it, 

Hos. Tuſh! tuſh! *twill not appear. 
Bx. Sit down a while, 

And let us once again aſſail your ears, 

That are fo fortified againſt our ſtory, 

What we two nights have ſeen.— 

Hor. Well, ſit we down, 
And let us hear Bernardo ſpeak of this. 

BR. Laſt night of all, 
When yon ſame ſtar, that's weſtward from the pole, 
Had made his courſe t' illume that part of heav'n 
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Where now it burns, Marcellus and myſelf, 


The bell then beating one, 
Mak. Peace, break thee off z 
Enter the Ghoſt, 
Look, where it comes again, 
BER. In the ſame figure; like the king that's dead. 
Max. Thou art a ſcholar; ſpeak to it, Horatio. 
Bk. Looks it not like the king? Mark it, Horatio. 
Hor, Moſt like. It harrows me with fear and wonder. 
Bxx. It would be ſpoke to. | 
Mas. Speak to it, Horatio, 
Hor. What art thou, that uſurp'ſt this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form, 
In which the majeſty of buried Denmark 


Did ſometime march? by heav'n, I charge thee * 


Mas, It is offended. 

Br, See! it ſtalks away. 

Ho R. . ſpeak; I charge thee, ſpeak. 

[Exit Ghoſt, 

Max. *Tis gone, and will not anſwer. 

BR. How now, Horatio? you tremble and look pale. 
Is not this ſomething more than phantaſy? 
What think you of it ? 

Hor. Before my God, I might not this believe, 
Without the ſenſible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. 
Max. Is it not like the king? 

Hor. As thou art to thyſelf. 
Such was the very armour he had on, 
When he th* ambitious Norway combated 3 
So frown'd he once, when, in an angry parle, 
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He ſmote the fleaded Polack on the ice. 
"Tis ſtrange 

Mar. Thus twice before, and Juſt at this dead hour, 
With martial ſtalk, he hath gone by our watch. 

Hog. In what particular thought to work, I know not, 
But, in the groſs and ſcope of my opinion, 
This bodes ſome ſtrange. eruption to our ſtate. 

Max. Good now fit down, and tell me, he that knows, 
Why this ſame ſtri&t and moſt obſervant watch | 
So nightly toils the ſubjects of the land? 
And why ſuch daily caſt of brazen cannon, 
And foreign mart for implements of war? 
Why fuch impreſs of ſhipwrights, whoſe ſore taſk 
Does not divide the ſunday from the week ? 
What might be toward, that this ſweaty haſte 
Doth make the night joint Iabourer with the day: 
Who is't, that can inform me ? 

Hox. That can I; 
At leaſt, the per goes ſo. Our laſt king, 
Whoſe image but even now appear'd to us, 
Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 
Thereto prickt on by a moſt emulate pride, 
Dar'd to the fight: In which our valiant Hamlet 
(For ſo this fide of our known world eſteem'd him) 
Did ſlay this Fortinbras, who by ſeal'd compact, 
Well ratified by law and heraldry, 
Did forfeit, with his life, all thoſe his lands, 
Which he ſtood ſeiz'd of, to the conqueror z 
Againſt the which, a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king ; which had return'd 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 
Had he been vanquither; as by that cov'nant, 
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And carriage of the articles deſign'd, 

His fell to Hamlet. Now young Fortinbras, 
of unimproved mettle hot and full, 

Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
© Shark'd up a lift of landleſs reſolutes, 

For food and diet, to ſome enterprize 

| That hath a ſtomach in't; which is no other, 
Is it doth well appear unto our ſtate, 

gut to recover of us by ſtrong hand, 

And terms compulſative, thoſe foreſaid lands 

| So by his father loſt : And this, I take it, 

Is the main motive of our preparations, 

E The ſource of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this poſt-haſte and romage in the land. 


BER. I think, it be no other; but even fo 


| « Well may it ſort, that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch fo like the king, 
„That was, and is, the queſtion of theſe wars,” 


Hor © A mote it is to trouble the mind's eye. 


| © In the moſt high and palmy ſtate of Rome, 

| © A little ere the mightieſt Julius fell, | 
The graves ſtood tenantieſs; and the ſheeted dead 
Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets; 


* Stars ſhone with trains of fire, dews of blood fell; 
* Diſaſters veil'd the ſun; and the moiſt ſtar, 


Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands, 
| © Was ſick almoſt to doems-day with eclipſe. 


And even the like precurſe of fierce events, 
As harbingers preceding ſtil] the fates, 

And prologue to the omen'd coming on, 

* Have heav'n and earth together demonſtrated 
* Unto our climatures and country-men.” 
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Enter Ghoſt again. 


But ſoft, behold! lo, where it comes again! 
Pl croſs it, though it blaſt me. Stay, illuſion ! 
| [Spreading his arm: 
If thou haſt any ſound, or uſe of voice, 
Speak to me. 
If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do eaſe, and grace to me, 
Speak to me. 
If thou art privy to thy country's fate, 
Which happily foreknowing may avoid, 
Oh ſpeak !— | 
Or, if thou haſt uphoarded in thy life 
| Extorted treaſure in the womb of earth, 
For which, they ſay, you ſpirits we walk in death, 
rCock crows, 
Speak of it. Stay, and fk it, Marcellus 
Max. Shall 1 ſtrike at it with my partizan? 
Hon. Do, if it will not ſtand. 
BR. Tis here 
Hos. "Tis here 
Max. *Tis gone. 
We do it wrong, being ſo majeſtical, 
To offer it the ſhew of violence; 
For it is as the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows, malicious mockery, 
BER. It was about to ſpeak when the cock crew, 
Hor. And then it ſtarted like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful ſummons. I have heard, 
The cock; that is the trumpet to the morn, 


[Exit Cho! 


rms, 


We, 
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Doth with his lofty and ſhrill-ſounding throat 
Awake the God of day; and, at his warning, 
| Whether in ſea or fire, in earth or air, 

| The extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 

N To his confine : And of the truth herein 

{This preſent object made probation 


Mas, It faded on the crowing of the cock. 


Some ſay, that ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes 

| Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

| The bird of dawning ſingeth all night long: 
And then, they ſay, no ſpirit can walk abroad, 
The nights are wholſome, then no planets ſtrike, 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm; 
So hallow'd and fo gracious is the time. 


Hos, So have I heard, and do in part believe it. 


f But look, the morn, in ruſſet mantle clad. 
| Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaftern hill 


Break we our watch up; and, by my advice, 


| Let us impart what we heve ſeen to night 


Unto young Hamlet; for, upon my life, 
This ſpirit, dumb to us, will ſpeak to him: 


bo you conſent, we ſhall acquaint him with it, 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? 


Max. Let's do't, I pray; and I this morning know 


Where we ſhall find him moſt conveniently, [Exeunt. 


son II. Changes to the palace. 

Enter Claudius king of Dentaark, Gertrude the queen, 
Hamlet, Polonius, Laertes, Voltimand, Cornelius, 
lords and attendants. | 
KinG, Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's death 
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The memory be green, and that it us befitted 


To bear our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 


To be contracted in one brow of woe; 
Vet ſo far hath diſcretion fought with nature, 
That we with wiſeſt ſorrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourſelves. 
Therefore our ſometime ſiſter, now our queen, 
Th' imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate, . 
Have we, as *twere, with a defeated joy, 
With one auſpicious, and one dropping eye, 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal ſcale weighing delight and dole, 
Taken to wife. Nor have we herein barr'd 
Vour better wiſdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along. For all, our thanks. 
Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak ſuppoſal of our worth; _ 
Or thinking by our late dear brother's death 
Our ſtate to be disjoint and out of frame; 
Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 
He hath not fail'd to peſter us with meſſage 
Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands 
Loſt by his father, by all bands of law, 


To our moſt valiant brother. So much for him. 


Now for ourſelf, and for this time of meeting: 
Thus much the buſineſs is. We have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras, 

Who, impotent and bed-rid, ſcarcely hears 

Of this his nephew's purpoſe, to ſuppreſs 

His further gate herein; in that the levies, 

The liſts and full proportions are all made 

Out of his fubjets; and we here diſpatch 
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You, good Cornelius, and you Voltimand, 
| For bearers of this greeting to old Norway; 
| Giving to you no further perſonal power 
| To buſineſs with the king, more than the ſcope 
| Of thele dilated articles allows. 
| Farewel, and let your haſte commend your duty. 
| You. In that, and all things, will we ſhew our duty. 
KinG. We doubt it nothing. Heartily farewel. 
[Exeunt Voltimand and Cornelius, 
And now, Laertes, what's the news with you? 
Von told us of ſome ſuit. What is't, Laertes ? 
| You cannot ſpeak of reaſon to the Dane, 
And loſe your voice. What would'ſt thou beg, Laertes, - 
| That ſhall not be my offer, not thy aſking ? 88 
The head is not more native to the heart, 
| The hand more inſtrumental to the mouth, 
Than to the throne of Denmark is thy father. 
| What wouldſt thou have, Laertes? 
Lager. My dear lord, 
Your leave and favour to return to France ; 
From whence, though willingly I came to Denmark 
To ſhew my duty in your coronation, 
Yet now I muſt confeſs, that duty done, 
My thoughts and wiſhes bend again tow'rd France: 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 

Kix G. Have you your father's leave? what ſays Polo- 

nius ? 

Por. He hath, my lord, © by labourſome petition, 
* Wrung from me my ſlow leave; and, at the laſt, 
Upon his will I ſeal'd my hard conſent.” 
do beſeech you, give him leave to go. 

Kix. Take thy fair hour, Laertes, time be thine : . 


434 HAMLET, 


And my beſt graces ; ſpend it at thy will. 
But now, my couſin Hamlet, and my ſon 
Ham. A little more than kin, and leſs than king, 
(Ali, 
KING. How is it, that the clouds ſtill hang on you > 
Ham. Not ſo, my lord, I am too much i' th? ſun. 
Qvzzn. Good Hamlet, caſt thy nighted colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark, 
Do not, for ever, with thy veiled lids, 
Seek for thy noble father in the duſt ; 
Thou know'ſt, tis common: all, that live, \muſt die; 
Paſſing through nature to eternity, 
Ham. Ay, madam, it is common. 
Quzex. If it be, 
Why ſeems it ſo particular with thee ? 
Ham. Seems, madam ? nay, it is; I know not ſeem 
*Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black 
Nor windy ſuſpiration of forc'd breath, 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
Nor the dejected haviour of the viſage, 


Together with all forms, moods, ſhews of grief, 
That can denote me truly, Theſe indeed ſeem, 


For they are actions that a man might play; 


But I have that within, which paſſeth ſhew : 

Theſe, but the trappings, and the fuits of woe. 
KinG. Tis ſweet and commendable in your nature 

Hamlet, 

To give theſe mourning duties to your father : 

But you muſt know, your father loſt a father 

That father loſt, loſt his; and the ſurvivor bound 

In filial —_— for ſome . 


8 


Ald, 


— 
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o do obſequious ſorrow. But to perſevere 


jn obſtinate condolernent, is a courſe 
Of impious ſtubbornneſs, unmanly grief. 


I ſhews a will moſt incorrect to heav'n, 
1 heart unfortify' d, a mind impatient, 


An underſtanding fimple, and unſchool'd ; 


| For, what we know muſt be, and is as common 


As any the moſt vulgar thing to ſenſe, 


| Why ſhould we, in our peeviſh oppoſition, 
| Take it to heart? Fiel 'tis a fault to heav'n, 


| A fault againſt the dead, a fault to nature, 


To reaſon moſt abſurd z whoſe common theam 


| I; death of fathers, and who ſtill hath cry'd, 


From the firſt coarſe, 'till he that died to day, 


This muſt be ſo.” We pray you, throw to earth 


This unprevailing woe, and think of us 

As of a father; for let the world take note, 

You are the moſt immediate to our throne ; 

And with no lefs nobility of love, 

Than that which deareſt father bears his ſon, 

Do I impart tow'rd you. For your intent 

In going back to ſchool to-Wittenberg, 

It is moſt retrograde to our defire ; 

And we beſeech you, bend you to remain 

Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chiefeſt courtier, couſin, and our ſon. 
Queen. Let not thy mother loſe her prayers, Hamlet; 

Ipr'ythee, ftay with us, go not to Wittenberg. 
Ham. I ſhall in all my beſt obey you, madam. 
Kino. Why, 'tis a loving, and a fair reply; 

Be as ourſelf in Denmark, Madam, come; 


This gentle and unforc'd accord of Hamlet 
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Sits ſmiling to my heart, in grace whereof 

No jocund health, that Denmark drinks to day; 

But the great Cannon to the clouds ſhall tell, 

And the king's rowſe the heav'n ſhall bruit again, 

Re- ſpeaking earthly thunder. Come, away. [Exeunt, 


SCENE III. Manet Hamlet. 


Ham. Oh, that this too too ſolid fleſh would melt, 

Thaw and reſolve itſelf into a dew ! 

Or that the everlaſting had not fixt 

His canon gainſt ſelf-laughter! O God! O God! 

How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable | 

Seem to me all the uſes of this world ! 

Fie on't ! oh fie ! 'tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to ſeed ; things rank, and groſs in nature, 
Poſſeſs it merely. That it ſhould come to this ! | 
But two months dead! nay, not ſo much; not two 
So excellent a king, that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a ſatyr; ſo loving to my mother, 

That he might not let e*en the winds of heav'n 

Viſit her face too roughly. Heav'n and earth ! 

Muſt I remember ?——--why, ſhe would hang on him, 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on; yet, within a month, 
Let me not think- Frailty, thy name is woman. 
A little month ! or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 
With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 
Like Niobe, all tears — Why ſhe, ev'n ſhe, 
O heav'n! a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Would have mourn'd longer „ married with mine 

uncle, 
My father's brother; but no more like my father, 


nt, 


Horatio, 
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Than I to Hercules. Within a month! 

Fre yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 

Had left the fluſhingan her gauled eyes, 

She married, Oh, moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come' to good, 

But break, my heart, for I muſt hold my tongue. 


Scten E IV. Enter Horatio, Bernardo, and Marcellus, 


Hos, Hail to your lordſhip ! 

Ham. I am glad to ſee you well; 

or J do forget myſelf ? 
Hor. The ſame, my lord, and your poor ſervant ever. 
Hau. Sir, my good friend; I'll change that name with 

you g ; 

And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio ? 

Marcellus ! 
Mar. My good lord | 
Ham. I am very glad to ſee you; good even, fir, 

But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg ? 
Hos, A truant diſpoſition, good my lord, 
Ham, I would not hear your enemy ſay io; 

Nor ſhall you do mine ear that violence, 

To make it truſter of your own report 

Againſt yourſelf, I know, you are no truant; 

But what is your affair in Elſinoor? 

We'll teach you to drink deep, ere you depart. 
Hog, My lord, I came to ſee your father's funeral. 
Ham. I pr'ythee, do not mock me, fellow-ſtudent ; 

| think, it was to ſee my mother's wedding. 
Hon. Indeed, my lord, it follow'd hard upon't. 
Ham, Thrift, thriſt, Horatio ; the funeral bak'd meats 
Vor. VI. 5 
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Did coldly furniſh forth the marriage-tables. 
Would, I had met my deareſt foe in heav'n, 
Or ever I had ſeen that day, Horatio! 
My father methinks, I ſee my father. 
Hon. Oh where, my lord? 
Ham. In my mind's eye, Horatio, 
Hos, I ſaw him once, he was a goodly king. 
Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I ſhall not look upon his like again, 
Hz. My lord, I think, I ſaw him yeſternight. 
Ham. Saw! whom ? 
Hog. My lord, the king your father. 
Ham. The king my father ! 
Hor. Seaſon your admiration but a while, 
With an attentive ear; till I deliver, 
Upon the witneſs of theſe gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 
Ham. For heav'n's love, let me hear. 
Honk. Two nights together had theſe gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 
In the dead vaſt and middle of the night, 
Been thus encounter'd. A figure like your father, 
Arm'd at all points exactly, Cap-à-pẽ 
Appears before them, and with ſolemn march 
Goes ſlow and ſtately by them; thrice he walk'd, 
By their oppreſt and fear-ſurpriſed eyes, 
Within his truncheon's length; whilſt they, diſtill'd 
Almoſt to jelly with the act of fear, 
Stand dumb, and ſpeak not to him. This to me 
In dreadful ſecreſy impart they did, _ 
And I with them the third night kept the watch ; 
Where, as they had deliver'd, both in time, 
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Form of is thing, each word made true and good, 
The apparition comes, I knew your father: 
Theſe hands are not more like. 
Ham, But where was this ? 
Mar. My lord, upon the platform where we watch. 
Ham. Did you not ſpeak to it ? 
Hos, My lord, I did; 
But anſwer made it none; yet once, methought 
It lifted up its head, and did addreſs 
Itſelf to motion, like as it would ſpeak ; 
But even then the morning cock crew loud ; 
And at the ſound it ſhrunk in haſte away, 
And vaniſh'd from our ſight. 
Ham. Tis very ſtrange, 
Hos. As I do live, my honour'd lord, tis true; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty 
To let you know of it. 
Ham, Indeed, indeed, firs, but this troubles me, 
Hold you the watch to. night? 
BoTh. We do, my lord. 
Ham. Arm'd, ſay you? 
Born. Arm'd, my lord. 
Ham, From top to toe ? i 
Bor RH. My lord, from head to foot, 
Ham, Then ſaw you not his face? 
Hos.” Oh, yes, my lord, he wore his beaver up. 
Ham. What, look'd he frowningly ? | 
Hog. A count'nance more in ſorrow than 1 in anger. 
HAM. Pale, or red? . 7 
Hor, Nay, very pale, 
Ham. And fixt his eyes upon you ? 
Hox, Moſt conſtantly, 
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HAM. I would I had been there! 
Hor, It would have much amaz d you. 
Ham. Very like. Staid it long? 
Hon. While one with moderate haſte might tell a hundred, 
Bor R. Longer, longer. 
Honk. Not when 1 ſaw't. 
Ham. His beard was griſly ? 
Hogs. It was, as I have ſeen it in his life, 
A fable filver'd. 
Ham, I'll watch to-night; perchance, twill walk again, 
Hos. I warrant you, it will. 
Ham. If it aſſume my noble father's perſon, 
I'll ſpeak to it, though hell itſelf ſhould gape 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 


Tf you have hitherto conceal'd this fight, 


Let it be treble in your filence ſtill: 
And whatſoever ſhall befal to night, 
Give it an underftanding, but no tongue; 
I will requite your loves; ſo fare ye well. 
Upon the platform twixt eleven and twelve 
Pl viſit you. | ; 
Al L. Our duty to your honour, [Exeunt, 
Ham. Your loves, as mine to you, farewel, 
My father's ſpirit in arms ! all is not well. 
I doubt ſome foul play. Would, the night were come! 
Till then, fit fill my foul, F oul deeds will riſe, 
Tho? all the earth o Dane _ to men's eyes, [Exit, 


ScEtng V. Caanges to an apartinbat in Polonius's houſe, 


Enter Laertes and Ophelia. 
Lats, My neceſſities are imbark'd, farewel. 


And, ſiſter, as the winds give benefit, 
And convoy is aſſiſtant, do not fleep, 
But let me hear from you. 
Or H. Do you doubt that? 
Lats, For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a faſhion, and a toy in blood; 
A violet, in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, tho' ſweet, not laſting 
The perſume, and ſuppliance of a minute: 
No more. | | 
Or n. No more but ſo? 
Lats. Think it no more: 
For nature, creſeent, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward ſervice of the mind and ſoul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps, he loves you now; 
And now no ſoil, nor cautel, doth beſmerch 
The virtue of his will: but you muſt fear, 
His greatneſs weigh'd, his will it not his owa : 
For he himſelf is ſubject to his birth; 
He may not, as unvalued perſons do, 
Carve for himſolf, for on his choice depends 
The ſanity and health of the whole ſtate: 
And therefore muſt his choice be circumſerib'd 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body, 
Whereof he's head, Then, if he ſays he loves you, 
It fits your wiſdom ſo far to belicve it, 
As he in his peculiar act and place 
May give his ſaying deed ; which is no further, 
Than the main voice of Denmark goes wiihal. 
Then weigh, what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
MY with too credent ear, you hiſt his ſongs ; 
K k 3 
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| Or loſe your heart, or your chaſte treaſure open 
To his unmaſter'd importunity. 
Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear fiſter x 

1 And keep within the rear of your affection, 
Out of the ſhot and danger of deſire. 
The charieſt maid is prodigal enough, 
If ſhe unmaſk her beauty to the moon: 
Virtue itſelf ' ſcapes not calumnious ſtrokes ; 
The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 
Too oft before their buttons be diſclos'd; 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blaſtments are moſt imminent. 
Be wary then, belt ſafety lies in fear; 
Youth to itſelf rebels, though none elſe near. 

Oy. I ſhall th' effects of this good leſſon keep. 
As watchman to my heart. But, good my brother, | 
Do not, as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven; 
Whilſt, like a puft and careleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own read. 

LAER. Oh, fear me not. 


8 c En r VI. Enter Polonius. 


I ſtay too long; but here my father comes: 
A double bleſſing is a double grace; 


Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond leave. 
Po. Vet here, Laertes ! aboard, aboard for ſhame; 


The winds fits in the ſhoulder of your ſail, 
And you are ſtaid for, There; 
My blefling with you ; [ Laying his hand on Laertes's head, 
And theſe few precepts 1a thy memory | 
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See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
| Nor any unproportion'd thought his act: 
ge thou familiar, but by no means vulgar ; 
| The friends thou haſt, and their adoption try'd, 
| Grapple them to thy ſoul with hooks of ſteel, 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg*d comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 
| Bear't that th' oppoſer may beware of thee. 
Give ev'ry man thine ear; but few thy voice. 
Take each man's cenſure ; but reſerve thy judgment, 
| Coſtly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 
But not expreſt in fancy; rich, not gaudy ; 
| For the apparel of oft proclaims the man, 
| And they in France of the beſt rank and ſtation 
Are moſt ſelect and generous, chief in that. 
| Neither a borrower, nor a lender be 
| For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry. 
This above all, to thine own ſelf be true ; 
And it muſt follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canſt not then be falſe to any man. 
Farewel ; my bleſſing ſeaſon this in thee ! 
Lats. Moſt humbly do I take my leave, my lord. 
Pol. The time invites you; go, your ſervants tend, 
Lars, Farewel, Ophelia, and remember well 
What I have ſaid, 
Oen. Tis in my mem'ry lock't, 
And you yourſelt ſhall keep the key of it. 
Lats, Farewel. [Exit Leer. - 
Pol. What is't, Ophelia, be hath ſaid to you? 
Or n. So pleaſe you, ſomething touching the lord Hamlet 
K k 4 
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Pol. Marry, well bethought ! 
*Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you; and you yourſelf 
Have of your audience been moſt free and bounteous, 
If it be fo, and ſo tis put on me, 
And that in way of cantion, I muſt tell you, 
You do not underſtand yourſelf ſo clearly, 
As it behoves my daughter, and your honour. 
What is between you ? Give me up the truth. 
Or n. He hath, my lord, of late, made many tender; 
Of his affection to me. 
| Por. Affection] puh! you ſpeak like a green girl, 
Unſifted in ſuch perilous circumſtance. 
Do you believe his tenders, as you call them ? 
Ore n. I do not know, my lord, what I ſhould think. 
Por. Marry, I'll teach you. Think yourſelf a baby, 
That you have ta'en his tenders for true pay, 
Which are not ſterling. Tender yourſelf more dearly ; 
Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe, 
Wronging it thus) you'll tender me a fool 
Or H. My lord, he hath importun'd me with love, 
In honourable faſhion. 
Por. Ay, faſhion you may call't: Go to, go to. 


Or R. And hath giv'n count'nance to his fpeech, — 


lord, 


With almoſt all the holy vows of heav* n. 
Pol. Ay, ſpringes to catch woodcocks, I do know, 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the ſoul 


Lends the tongue vows. Theſe blazes, oh my daughter, 


Giving more light chan heat, extinct in both, 
v'n in their promiſe as it is a making, 
You muſt not take for fire, From this time. 
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Be ſomewhat ſcanter of thy maiden-preſence, 
Set your intreatments at a higher rate, 

Than a command to parley. For lord Hamlet, 
Believe fo much in him, that he is young; 
And with a larger tether he may walk, 

Than may be given you. In few, Ophelia, 

Do not believe his vows; for they are brokers, 
Not of that die which their inveſtments ſhew, 
But mere implorers of unholy ſuits, 

Breathing like ſanctified and pious bonds, 
The better to beguile. This is for all: 

would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 
Have you ſo ſlander any moment's leiſure, 

As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 
Look to't, I charge you. Come your ways. 


Ork. I ſhall obey, my lord. [Exeunt. 
Scens VII. Changes to the Platform before the Palace. 


Enter Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus. 


Ham. The air bites ſnrewdly; it is very cold. 

Hos, It is a nipping and an eager air. 

Ham. What hour now ? 

Hox. I think it lacks of twelve. 

Mar. No, it is truck, 

Ho, I heard it not. It then draws near the ſeaſon, 
Wherein the ſpirit held his wont to walk. 


[Noiſe of warlike muſick within. 


What does this mean, my lord? 


Ham. The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouſe. 


Keeps waſſel, and the ſwagg' ring up-ſpring reels ; 
And as he drains his draughts of rheniſh down, 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bra on 
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The triumph of his pledge. 
Hon. Is it a cuſtom ? 
Ham. Ay, marry, is't: 
But, to my mind, though I am native here, 
And to the manner born, it is a cuſtom 
More honour d in the breach, than the obſervance. 
<< This heavy-headed revel, eaſt and weſt, 
& Makes us traduced, and tax'd of other nations; 
4 They clepe us drunkards, and with ſwiniſh phraſe 
cc Soil our addition; and, indeed, it takes | 
* From our atchievements, though perform'd at height, 
ec The pith and marrow of our attribute, 
« So, oft it chances in particular men, 
« That for ſome vicious mole of nature in them, 
«&- As, in their birth, wherein they are not guilty, 
& Since nature cannot chuſe his origin, | 
« By the o'ergrowth of ſome complexion, 
c Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon ; 
« Or by ſome habit, that too much o'er-leavens 
«© The form of plauſive manners; that theſe men 
« Carrying, I ſay, the ſtamp of one defect, 
«« Being nature's livery, or fortune's ſcar, 
« Their virtues elſe, be they as pure as grace, 
<< As infinite as man may undergo, 
4e Shall in the general cenſure take corruption 
« From that particular fault. The dram of baſe 
« Doth all the noble ſubſtance of worth out, 
4 To his own ſcandal.” 


Hon. Look, my lord, it comes 
Ham. Angels and miniſters of grace defend us ! 


It 
Bu 
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Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 

Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blaſts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, 

That I will ſpeak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane: oh! anſwer me; 

Let me not burſt.in ignorance; but tell, 

Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, 

Have burſt their cearments? why the ſepulchre, 
Wherein we ſaw thee quietly in-urn'd, 

Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To caſt thee up again ? what may this mean, 

That thou, dead corſe, again, in compleat ſteel, 
Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſes o' the moon, 

Making night hideous, and us fools of nature 

So horribly to ſhake our diſpoſition 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our ſouls 2? 
Say, why is this? wherefore ? what ſhould we do ? 


[Ghoſt beckons Hamlet. 


Hos. It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it ſome impartment did deſire 
To you alone. 
Mar. Look with what courteous action 
It waves you off to a removed ground: 
But do not go with it. 
Hog, No, by no means. | [Holding Hamlet. 
Ham, It will not ſpeak ; then I will follow it, 
Hog. Do not, my Lord. 
Ham. Why, what ſhould be the fear ? 
Ido not ſet my lite at a pin's fee; 
And, for my ſoul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itſelf ? 
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It waves me forth again. Pl follow it 
Hog. What if it tempt you tow'rd the flood, my Lord? 
Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er his baſe into the ſea; 
And there aſſume ſome other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your ſov'reignty of reaſon, 
And draw you into madneſs ? think of it. 
The very place puts toys of deſperation, 
Without more motive, into ev'ry brain, 
That looks ſo many fathoms to the fea ; 
And hears it roar beneath. 
Ham. It waves me ſtill.—Go on, I'll follow thee. 
Mas. You ſhall not go, my Lord. 
Ham. Hold off your hands. 
Mas. Be rul'd, you ſhall net go. 
Ham. My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve. : 
Still am I call'd. Unhand me, gentlemen—— | 


| [Breaking from them. 
By heav'n I'll make a ghoſt of him that letts me 
I fay, away.— Go on—T'!! follow thee — 
| [Exeunt Choſt and Hamlet. 
Honk. He waxes deÞerite with imagination. | 
Mar. Let's follow ! *tis not fit thus to obey him. 
Hos. Have after. To what iſſue will this come ? 
Mar. Something is rotten in the ſtate of Denmark. 
Hor. Heav'n will direct it. 
Mar. Nay let's follow him. [Exeunt, 


ScENnE VIII. A more remote part of the Platform. 


Re-enter Ghoſt and Hamlet. 
Ham. Where wilt thou lead me? ſpeak, I'll go no ſur- 
ther. 


t. 
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Gaosr. Mark me. 

HAM. I will. 

GnosT. My hour is almoſt come, 
When I to ſulphurous and tormenting flames 
Muſt render up myſelf. 

HAM. Alas, poor Ghoſt ! 

Guosr. Pity me not, but lend thy ſerious hearing 
To what I ſhall unfold. 

Hau. Speak, I am bound to hear. 

GrosT. So art thou to revenge, when thou ſhalt hear, 

Ham. What ? 

Gnosr. I am thy father? s ſpirit 3 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night, 
And, for the day, confin'd to faſt in fires; | 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 
Are burat and purg'd away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the ſecrets of my priſon-houſe, 
could a tale unfold, whole lighteſt word 
Would harrow up thy ſoul, freeze thy young blood, 


Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their ſpheres, 


Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ſtand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine : 
But this eternal blazon muſt not be 
To ears of fleſh and blood. Liſt, liſt, oh liſt ! 
If thou diſt ever thy dear father love 
Ham. O heav'n |! 
GHosr. Revenge his foul and moſt unnatural murder, 
Ham. Murder ? 
GaosT, Murder moſt foul, as in the belt it is; 
But this moſt foul, ſtrange and unnatural. 
Hau. Haſte me to know it, that I, with wings as ſwift 


8 n 


As meditation or the thoughts of love, 
May ſweep to my revenge. 
Gos r. I find thee apt; 
And duller ſhould thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe's wharf, 
Wouldſt thou not ſtir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear, 
"Tis given out, that, ſleeping in my orchard, 
A ſerpent ſtung me. So the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged proceſs of my death 
Rankly abus'd; but know, thou noble youth, 
The ſerpent, that did ſting thy father's life, 
Now wears his crown. 
Ham, Oh, my prophetick ſoul ! my uncle? 
Gos r. Ay, that inceſtuous, that adulterate beaſt, 
With witchcraft of his wit, with trait'rous gifts, 
O wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power 
So to ſeduce! won to his ſhameful luſt 
The will of my moſt ſeeming-virtuous Queen. 
Oh Hamlet, what a falling off was there! 
From me, whoſe love was of that dignity, 
That it went hand in hand ev'n with the vow 
I made to herin marriage; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whoſe natural gifts were poor 
To thoſe of mine | | 
But virtue, as it never will be mov'd, 
Tho? lewdneſs court it in a ſhape of heav'n 
So luſt, though to a radiant angel link*d, 
Will fate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 
And prey on garbage. | 
But, foft! methinks, I ſcent the morning air 
Brief let me be; ſleeping within mine orchard, 
My cuſtom always in the aſternoon, 
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Upon my ſecret hour thy uncle ſtole 

With juice of curſed hebenon in a vio], 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 

The leperous diftilment ; whoſe effect 

Holds ſuch an enmity with blood of man, 

That ſwift as quick- ſilver it courſes through 

The nat'ral gates and allies of the body; 

And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth poſſet 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholeſome blood : ſo did it mine, 

And a moſt inſtant tetter bark'd about, 

Moſt lazar-like, with vile and loathſome cruſt 

All my ſmooth body. : 

Thus was I, ſleeping, by a brother's hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at orce diſpatcht; 

Cut off ev'n in the bloſſoms of my ſin, 

Unhouſel'd, diſappointed, unaneal'd : 

No reck'ning made, but ſent to my account 

With all my imperfections on my head. 

O horrible! oh horrible! moſt horrible! 

If thou haſt nature in thee, bear it not; 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury and damned inceſt. 

But how ſoever thou purſu'ſt this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy ſoul contrive 

Againſt tby mother aught; leave her to heav'n, 

And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 

To prick and ſting her. Fare thee well at once! 

The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, 

And *gins to pale his uneffeQual fire. 

Adieu, adieu, adieu; remember me, Exit. 
Ham, Oh, all ye hoſt of heav'n! oh earth! what elſe ! 
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And ſhall I couple hell — Oh, hold my heart, 
And you, my ſinews, grow not inſtant old; 

But bear me ſtifly up. Remember thee———— Fr 
Ay, thou poor Ghoſt, while memory holds a feat BE 
In this diſtracted globe. Remember thee——— 3 
Vea, from the table of my memory ö 


I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, Bu 
All ſaws of books, all forms, all preſſures paſt, 1 f 
That youth and obſervation copied there; BY 
And thy commandment all alone ſhall live | Bu 
Within the book and volume of my brain, Ll 
Unmix}d with baſer matter. Yes, by heav'n. | | 
O moſt pernicious woman! To 
Oh villain, villain, ſmiling damned villain ! | 
My tables, —meet it is, I ſet it down, | An 
That one may ſmile, and ſmile, and be a villain Ib. 
At leaſt, I'm ſure, it may be fo in Denmark. [Writing, Yo! 
So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word; | FW 
It is; adieu, adieu, remember me. | duc 
I've ſworn it E 
E 
SCENE IX. Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 'Þ 
Ho k. My lord, my lord, —— ' Yes 
Max. Lord Hamlet, | E 
Hor. Heav'n ſecure him ! 1 
Max. So be it. | And 
Hos. lllo, ho, ho, my lord! It is 
Ham. Hillo, ho, ho, boy. Come, bird, come, For 
Mak. How is't my noble lord? hes 
Hox. What news, my lord? 119 
Ham. Oh, wonderful! | Give 
Hon. Good, my lord, tell it. | + 
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Ham. No, you'll reveal it. 

Hor, Not I, my lord, by heav'n. 

Mak. Nor I, my lord. 

Ham. How ſay you then, would heart of man once 
think it? | 


But you'll be lecret- 
Bora. Ay, by heav'n my lord, 
Ham. There's ne'er a villain, dwelling in all Denmark, 


| But he's an errant krave. 
Hor, There needs no Ghoſt, my lord, come from the 
grave | 
| To tell us this. 
Ham. Why right, you are i' th' right; 
And ſo without more circumſtance at all, 
hold it fit that we ſhake hands, and part 
You, as your buſineſs and deſires ſhall point you; 
For every man has buſineſs and defire, 
Such as it is; and, for my own poor part, 
| will go pray. | 
Hor, Thele are but wild and whirling words, my lord. 
Hau. Pm ſorry they offend you, heartily ; 
Yes, heartily, 
Hog. There's no offence my lord. | 
Ham, Yes, by St. Patrick, but there is, my lord, 
And much offence too. Touching tbis viſion here, 
it is an honeſt Ghoſt, that let me tell you: 
For your deſire to know what is between us, 
O'er-maſter it as you may. And now, gcod friends, 
As you are friends, fcholars and ſo diers, 
Cive me one poor requeſt, 
Hor, Wat is't my lord? 
Ham. Never make known what you have ſeen to. night. 
Vol. VI. LI 
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Bor RH. My lord, we will not. 

Ham. Nay, but ſwear't. 

Hos. In faith, my lord, not I. 

Max. Nor I, my lord, in faith. 

Ham, Upon my ſword, | 
| Mas. We have ſworn my lord, already. 

Ham. Indeed, upon my ſword, indeed. 
[Ghoſt cries under the ſtage, 
Ham. Ah ha, boy, ſay'ſt thou ſo? art thou there, true- 


penny ? 


Come on, you hear this fellow i in the a: 
Conſent to ſwear. 


Hos. Propoſe the oath, my lord. 
Ham, Never to ſpeak of this that you have ſeen, 
Swear by my ſword. 
GuosrT. Swear. | 
Ham. Hic & ubique? then we'll ſhift our ground. 
Come hither, gentlemen, | 
And lay your hands again upon my ſword. 
Never to ſpeak of this which __ have heard, 
Swear by my (word. 
Gnos r. Swear by his ſword. 
Ham. Well faid, old mole, can't work i' th ground ſo 
faſt ! 
A worthy pioneer ! once more remove, good friends. 
Hor. Oh day and night but this is wondrous ſtrange. 
Ham. And therefore as a ſtranger give it welcome. 


There are more things in heav'n and earth, Horatio, 


Than are dreamt of in your philoſophy, Bat come, 
Here, as before, never, (ſo help you mercy !) 
How ſtraage or odd ſoe'er I bear myſelf, 


As I perchance, hereafter ſhall think meet 


| Wit 
Or 


PRINCE or DENMARK, go; 
To put an antick diſpoſition on, 

| That you, at ſuch time ſeeing me, never ſhall, 

| With arms encumbred thus, or this head-ſhake, 

or by pronouncing of ſome doubtful phraſe, 


| As, © well 
ual 

4 Or, if we liſt to ares, there be, and if 1 
might 4 


or ſuch ambiguous givings out, denote 
| That you know aught of me; this do you ſwear, 


| So grace and mercy at your moſt need help you! 


Swear. 
GuosT, Swear, 


Ham, Reſt, reſt, perturbed ſpirit. So, gentlemen, 

| With all my love do I commend me to you; 

And what fo poor a man as Hamlet is 

| May do t'expreſs his love and friending to you, 

God willing ſhall not lack, Let us go in together, 

And ſtill your fingers on your lips, I pray. 

The time is out of joint; oh, curſed ſpight! 

That ever I was born to ſet it right. 

ve come, let's go together. [Exeunt. 


Aer A SCENE I 


An apartment in Polonius's houſe, 


Enter Polonius and Reynoldo. 


Polos. 


I'VE him this money, and theſe notes, Reynoldo. 
Rey, I will, my lord. 
Por. You ſhall do marvellcs wiſ «ly, * Rey noldo, 
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Before you viſit him, to make inquiry 


Of his behaviour. 

Rey. My lord, I did intend it. 

Por. Marry, well ſaid; very well ſaid. Look you, 6 
Enquire me firſt what Danſkers are in Paris; 

And how; and who; what means; and where they kee); 
What company z at what expence; and finding, 

By this encompaſſment and drift of queſtion, 

That they do know my ſon, come you more near; 
Then your particular demands will touch it. 

Take you, as *twere ſome diſtant knowledge of him 

As thus. I know his father and his friends, 

And in part him. —Do you mark this, Reynoldo ? 

Rev. Ay, very well, my lord. 

Por. And in part him—but you may ſay—not well; 
But if't be he, I mean, he's very wild; | 
Addicted fo and ſo——and there put on him 
What forgeries you pleaſe; marry, none ſo rank, 

As may diſhonour him; take heed of that; 
But, fir, ſuch wanton, wild, and uſual flips, 
As are companions noted and molt known 
To youth and liberty. 

Rey. As gaming, my lord———— 

Por. Ay, or drinking, fencing, ſwearing, 
Quarrelling, drabbing— you may go ſo far, 

Rx x. My lord, that would diſhonour him. 

Por. Faith no, as you may ſeaſon it in the charge; 

You muſt not put an utter ſcandal on him, 

That he is open to incontinency, 

That's not my meaning; but breathe his faults ſo quaint!y, 
That they may ſeem the taints of liberty; 

The flaſh and out-break of a fiery mind, 


A ſavageneſs in unreclaimed blood 
Of general aſſault. 
Rx xv. But, my good lord 
pol. Wherefore ſhould you do this? 
Rey. Ay, my lord, I would know that. 
Pol. Marry, fir, here's my drift; 
And I believe it is a fetch of wit. | 
| You, laying theſe flight ſullies on my fon, 
As "tweie a thing a little foil'd i' th' working, 


Having ever ſeen in the prenominate crimes, 
| The youth you breathe of, guilty, be aſſur d, 
He cloſes with you in this conſequence; 
| Good fir, or ſo, or friend, or gentleman, 
According to the phraſe or the addition. 
Of man and country. 

Rey. Very good, my lord. 

Pol. And then, fir, does he this; 
He doe. what was I about to ſay ? 


I was about to ſay ſomething—where did I leave 


Rey. At, cloſes in the conſequence. 
Pol. At, cloſes in the confequence- 
| He cloſes thus; I know the gentleman, 
I ſaw him yeſterday, or t'other day, 
Or then, with ſuch and ſuch; and, as you ſay, 
There was he gaming, there o'ertook in's rowſe; 
There falling out at tennis; or, perchance, 
[ ſaw him enter ſuch a houſe of ſale, 
Videlicet, a brothel, or fo forth. 
Your bait of falſhood takes this carp of truth; 
And thus do we of wiſdom and of reach, 
With wiaclaces, and with aſſays of byas, 


T. I 3 


PN ENR. 


| Mark you, your party in converſe, he you'ld found, 


Ay, marry, 


See you now; 
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By indirections find directions out; 
So by my former lecture and advice | 
Shall you my ſon. You have me, have you not? 
Rey. My lord, I have. 
Por. God b'w' you. Fare you well. 
Rey, Good my lord 
Po L. Obſerve his inclination in yourſelf. 
Rey, I ſhall, my lord. 
Por. And let him ply his muſick. [Exit 
Rey. Well, my lord. 


SSG EYE II. Enter Ophelia. 


Por. Farewel. How now, Ophelia, what's the matter) 
Or R. Alas, my lord, I have been ſo affrighted ! 
Por. With what, in the name of heav'n ? 

Or u. My lord, as I was ſewing in my cloſet, 
od Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd, | 
No hat upon his head, his ſtockings looſe, 
Ungarter'd, and down-gyred to his ancle, 

Pale as his ſhirt, his knees knocking each other, 
And with a look ſo piteous in purport, 

As if he had been looſed out of hell, 

To ſpeak of horrors ; thus he comes before me. 

PoL. Mad for thy love ? 

Or n. My lord, I do not know: 

But truly, I do tear it. 
Por. What ſaid he? 
Or n. He took me by the wriſt, and held me hard; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm; 
And with his other hand, thus o'er his brow, 
He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, 
As he would draw it. Long time ſtaid he ſo; 
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At laft, 2 little ſhaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 
He rais'd a figh ſo piteous and profound, 

That it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk, 

And end his being. Then he lets me go, 

And, with his head over his ſhoulder turn'd, 
He ſeem'd to find his way without his eyes; 


por out 0? doors he went without their help, 
And, to the laſt, bended their light on me. 


Pol. Come, go with me, I will go ſeek the king. 
This is the very ecſtacy of love, 
Whoſe violent property foredoes itſel 5 
And leads the will to deſp'rate undertakings, 
As oft as any paſſion under heav*n,- 
That does afflit our natures. I am ſorry 3 
What, have you giv'n him any hard words of late? 
Or H. No, my good lord; but, as you did command, 
did repel his letters, and deny'd 
His acceſs to me, 


Por, That hath made him mad. 


I'm ſorry, that with better ſpeed and judgment 

T had not quoted him. I fear'd, he trifl'd, 

And meant to wreck thee ; but beſhrew my jealouſy ; 

It ſeems, it is as proper to our age 

To caſt beyond ourſelves in our opinions, 

As it is common for the younger fort 

To lack diſcretion, Come; go we to the king. 

This muſt be known; which, being kept cloſe, might move 
More grieſ to hide, than hate to utter, love. [Exeunt, 
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Scene III. Changes to the Palace. 


Enter King, Queen, Roſincrantz, Guildenſtern, Lords 
and other attendants, | 


Kino Welcome, dear Rofincrantz, and Cuildenſter 
Moreover that we much did long to ſee you, | 
The need, we have to uſe you did provoke 
Our haſty ſending. Something you have heard 
Of Hamlet's transformation; fo I call it, 

Since not th* exterior nor the inward man 
Reſembles that it was. What it ſhould be 

More than his ſathe!*s death, that thus hath put him 
So much from ch' underſtanding of himſelf, 

I cannot dream of. I entreat you both, 

That being of ſo young days brought up with him, 
And ſince fo neighboui'd to his youth and humour, 
That you vouchſafe your reſt here in gur court 
Some little time; ſo by your COMPANIES 

To draw him on to pleaſures, and to gather, 

So much as from occaſions you may glean, | 

If aught to us unknown, afflicts him thus, 

That open'd lies within our remedy. 

Quzex. Good gent}emen, he hath much talk'd of you; 

And, ſure I am, two men there are not living, 
To whom he more adheres. If it will pleaſe you 
To ſhew us fo much geatry and good-will, 

As to expend your time with us a while, 
For the ſupply and profit of our hope, 
Your viſt: ation ſball receive ſuch than s, 
As fits a king's remembrance. 

Ros. Both your majeſties 
Might, by the ſov'reign pow'r you have of us, 
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Put your dread pleaſures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 
| GviL, But we both obey, 
And here give up ourſelves, in the full bent, 
To lay our ſervice freely at your feet. 
Kino, Thanks, Roſincrantz, and gentle Guildenſtern. 
Queen. Thanks, Guildenſtern, and gentle Roſincrantz. 
And, I beſeech you, inſtantly to viſit 
My too much changed ſon. Go, ſome of ye, 
And bring theſe gentlemen where Hamlet is. 
Cui. Heav'ns make our preſence and our practices 
Pleaſant and helpful to him! [Exeunt Rol. and Gul. 
Qr een, Amen, | 
Enter Polonius. 
Por. Th? ambaffadors from Norway, my good lord, 
Are joy fully return'd. 
KING. Thou till haſt been the father of good news. 
Pol. Havel, my lord? affure you, my good liege, 
I hold my duty, as I hold my foul, 
Both to my God, and to my gracious king; 
And I do think, or elſe this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy fo ſure 
As | have us'd to do, that I have found 
The very cauſe of Hamlet's lunacy. 
Kix. Oh, ſpeak of that, that I do long to hear. 
Po L. Give firſt admittance to th' ambaſſadors, 
My news ſhall be the fruit of that great feaſt. 
KING. Thyſelf do grace to them, and bring them in. 
8 [Exit Pol. 
He tells me, my ſweet queen, that he hath found 
The head and ſource of all your ſon's diſtemper. 
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QuEexv. I doubt, it is no other but the main, 
His father's death, and our o'er- haſty marriage. 


Sc EN] Ez IV. ' Re-enter Polonius, with Voltimang, 


and Cornelius. 


KING. Well, we ſhall fift him. — Welcome, my go 


friends ! 

Say, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway ? 

VoLT. Moſt fair return of greetings, and deſires, | 
pon our firſt, he ſent out to ſuppreſs 
His nephew's levies, which to him appear'd 
To be a preparation 'gainſt the Polack, 
But, better look'd into, he truly found 
It was againſt your highneſs: whereat griey'd, 
That fo his ſickneſs, age, and impotence 
Was falſely borne in hand, ſends our arreſts 
On Fontinbras ; which he, in brief, obeys; 
Receives rebuke from Norway; and, in fine, 
Makes vow before his uncle, never more 
To give th' aſſay of arms againſt your majeſty. 
Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 
Gives him threeſcore thouſand crowns in annual fee ; 
And his commiſſion to employ thoſe ſoldiers, 
So levied as before, againſt the Polack : 
With an entreaty, herein further ſhewn, 
That it might pleaſe you to give quiet paſs 
Through your dominions for this enterprize, 
On ſuch regards of ſafety and allowance, 
As therein are ſet down. 

Kix G. It likes us well; 
And at our more conſider'd time we'll read, 


' Anſwer, and think upon this buſineſs, 


and, 
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Mean time, we thank you for your well-took labour. 
| Go to your reſt ; at night we'll feaſt together, 
| Moſt welcome home! [Kxeunt Ambaſ. 


pol. This buſineſs is well ended. 


| My liege, and madam, to expoſtulate 
| What majeſty ſhould be, what duty is, 
| Why day is day, night night, and time is time, 


Were nothing but to waſte night, day, and time. 


| Therefore, ſince brevity's the ſoul of wit, 

| And tediouſneſs the limbs and outward flouriſhes, 
Iwill be brief; your noble fon is mad; 

Mad, call I it; for, to define true madneſs, 

| What is't, but to be nothing elſe but mad? 

| But let that go 


Queen. More matter, with leſs art. 
Pot. Madam, I ſwear, I uſe no art at all. 


| That he is mad, 'tis true; 'tis true, *is pity ; 


And pity *tis, *tis true. A fooliſh figure, 

But farewel it; for I will uſe no art. | | 

Mad let us grant him then; and now remains a 
That we find out the cauſe of this effeQ, 

Or rather ſay, the cauſe of this defect; 

For this effect, defective, comes by cauſe; 

Thus it remains, and the remainder thus .—Perpend. — 
] have a daughter, have, whilſt ſhe is mine; 

Who in her duty and obedience, mark, 

Hath given me this; now gather, and ſurmiſe. 


Bo [He opens a letter, and reads.] 


* To the celeſtial, and my ſou!'s idol, the moſt beautified 
Ophelia“ That's an ill phraſe, a vile phraſe : beau- 
tthed is a vile phraſe; but you ſhall hear * Thele to 
her excellent white boſom, theſe,” — | 
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Quiz xv. Came this from Hamlet to her? 
Pol. Good madam, ſtay a while. I will be faithful. 


4 Doubt thou, the ſtars are fire, 
« Doubt, that the ſun doth move; 
« Doubt truth to he a liar, 

« But never doubt, I love.“ 


& Oh, dear Ophelia, I am il! at theſe numbers; I have not 
“ art to reckon my groans; but that I love thee beſt, oh 
« moſt beſt, believe it, Adieu. 
„ 'Thine evermore, moſt dear lady, whilft 
„this machine is to him, Hamlet.“ 


This in obedience hath my daughter ſhewn me, 
And, more above, hath his ſollicitings, 
As they fell out by time, by means and place, 
All given to mine ear, 
Kin. But how hath ſhe receiv'd his love? 
Por. What do you think of me ? 
KING. As of a man faithful and honourable. 
Por. I would fain prove ſo. But what might you think 
When I had ſeen this hot love on the wing, 
(as I perceiv'd it, I muſt tell yuu that, 
Before my daughter told me :) what might you, 
Or my dear majeſty your queen here, think 
If I had play'd the deſk or table-book, 
Or giv'n my heart a working, mute and dumb, 
Or look'd upon this love with idle ſight ? 
- What might you think ? no, I went round to work, 
And my young miſtreſs thus I did beſpeak ; 
Lord Hamlet is a prince out of thy ſphere, 
This muſt not be; and then, I precepts gave her, 
That ſhe ſhould lock herſelf from his reſort, 


n 


Thence to a watching, thence into a weakneſs, 
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Admit no meſſengers, receive no tokens : 
Which done, ſhe took the ſruits of my advice 3 
And he repulſed, a ſhort tale to make, 

Fell to a ſadneſs, then into a faſt, 


Thence to a lightne's, and, by this declenſion, 

Into the madneſs wherein now he raves, 

And all we wail for. | 
KINO. Do you think this? | | | 
Queen. It may be very likely. | f N k 
Por, Hath there been ſuch a time, I'd fain know that, 229 i 

That I have poſitively ſaid, tis ſo, | a 

When it prov'd otherwiſe? | | p 3% 1 
KING. Not that I know. | 1 | 
Pol. Take this from this, if this be otherwiſe. 1 b 

| [Pointing to his head and ſhoulder. | 1 F 

If circumſtances lead me, I will find Fl 

Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed . Wb 

Within the center. | : 
Kins How may we try it farther? 

Port. You know, ſometimes he walks four hours together, 
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Queen So he does, indeed, 
Por. At ſuch a time I'll looſe my daughter to him 
Be you and I behind an arras then, 
Mark the encounter; if he love her not, 
And be not from his reaſon fall'n thereon, 
Let me be no affiſtant for a Kate, 
But keep a farm and carters, 
Kix. We will try it, 44; 
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Ser V. Enter Hamlet reading. 


.., Quzzx., But, look, where, ſadly the poor wretch 
comes reading. 

Pox., Away, I do beſeech you, both away. | 

I'll board him preſently, [Exeunt King and Queen. 
- Oh, give me leave. How does my good lord Hamlet? 

Ham. Well, God o' mercy. 

Pol. Do you know me, my lord? 

HAM. Excellent well; you are A neee. 

Po L. Not I, my lord, | 

Ham. Then I would you were ſo honeſt a man. 

Por. Honeſt, my lord ? 

Ham. Ay, ſir; to be honeſt, as this world goes, is to 
be one man pick d out of ten thouſand. 

Pot. That's very true, my lord. 

Hau. For if the ſun breed maggots in a dead dog. 
Being 4 God, kiſſing CATION — 
Have you a daughter? 

Por. I have, my lord. 


Hay. Let her not walk i' th' ſun; conception is 2 


blefling, but not as your daughter may conceive, Friend, 
look to't. | 
Pot. How ſay you by that? Still harping on my daugh- 
ter ? 
Vet he knew me not at firſt ; he ſaid, I was a — 
He is far gone; and, truly, in my youth, , {Atide, 
I ſuffered much extremity for love; 
Very near this. I'll ſpeak to him again. 
— ——- What do you read, my lord? 
Hau. Words, words, words, 
Po L. What is the matter, my lord? 


> 
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: 3 Between whom ? 
po L. I mean the matter that you read, my lord, 


Ha. Slanders, fir: for the ſatirical ſlave ſays here, that 


od men have grey beards ; that their faces are wrinkled ; 
their eyes purging thick amber, and plum-tree gum; and 
that they have a plentiful lack of wit ; together with moſt 
weak hams. All which, fir, tho“ I moſt powerfully and 
potently believe, yet I hold it not honeſty to have it thus 
ſet down 3 for yourſelf, fir, ſhall be as old as I am, if, like 
z crab, you could go backward. 
Po L. Though this be _— yet there 8 n+ in't. 


(Aſide. 


Will you walk out of the air, my lord ? 
Ham. Into my grave. 
Pot. Indeed that is out o' th' air 
How pregnant ſometimes his replies are ! 
A happineſs that often madneſs hits on, 
Which ſanity and reaſon could not be 
$ proſp*rouſly deliver*d of. I'll leave him, 
And ſuddenly contrive the means of meeting 
Between him and my daughter. 
My honourable lord, I wil! moſt humbly 
Take my leave of you. 


Hau. You cannot, fir, take from me any thing that I 


will more willing part withal, except my life. 
Por. Fare you well, my lord. 
Hau. Theſe tedious old fools! 
Po v. You go to ſeek lord Hamlet; there he is. [ Exit. 


Scans VI. Enter Roſiacrantz and Guildenſtern. 


Ros. God fave you, fir. 
Guit. Mine honour'd lord! 
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Ros. My moſt dear lord! 
Ham. My excellent good friends) How doſt thou, Gull- 
- denſtern ? 
Ob, Roſincrantz, good lads ! how do ye both? 
Ros. As the indifferent children of the earth. 
Gurk. Happy, in that we are not over-happy : 
On fortune*s cap, we are not the very button. 
Ham. Nor the ſoles of her ſhoe ? 
Ros. Neither, my lord. 
Ham. Then you live about her waiſt, or in the middle 
of her favours ? 
Gori. Faith, in her privates we. 


Ham. In the ſecret parts of fortune? oh, moſt true; ſhe 


is a ſtrumpet. What news? 

Ros. None, my lord, but that the world's grown honeſt. 

Ham. Then is dooms-day near; but your news is not 
true. Let me queſtion more in particular: what have you, 
my good friends, deſerved at the hands of fortune, that ſhe 
ſends you to priſon hither ? 

Gu1 L. Priſon, my lord! 

Ham. Denmark's a priſon. 

Ros. Then is the world one, | 

Ham. A good'y one, in which there are many confines, 
wards, and dungeons; Denmark being one o' th' worſt. 

Ros. We think not ſo, my lord. 

Ham. Why, then, *tis none to you; for there is nothing 
either good or bad, but thinking makes it ſo, To me, it is 
a priſon. - 

Ros Why, then your ambition makes it one: *tis too 


narrow for your mind, | 
Ham. O God, I could be bounded in a nut-ſhell, - and 
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count myſelf a king of infinite ſpace; were it not, that I 
have had dreams. 

Gui. Which dreams, indeed, are ambition; for the 
very ſubſtance of the am bitious i is here merely the ſhadow of a 
dream. N 

Ham. A dream itſelf ! is ho a ſhadow, 


Ros. T hey, and I hold ambition of ſo airy and light = a 
quality, that it is but a ſhadow's ſhadow. - 


Ham. Then are our beggars, bodies; and our monarchs . 


and out-ftretch'd heroes, the beggar's ſhadows, Shall we 
to th*-court ? for, by my ſay, I cannot reaſon. 
Bor R. We'll wait upon you. 


Ham, No ſuch matter. I will not fort you with the reſt | 


of my ſervants ; for, to ſpeak to you like an honeſt man, I 
am moſt dreadfully attended. But in the beaten way of 
friendſhip, what make you at Elfinoor ? 

Ros. To viſit you, my lord; no other occaſion. 

Ham. Beggar that I am, 1 am even poor in thanks; but 
I thank you; and ſure, dear friends, my thanks are too 
dear of a half-penny. Were you not ſent for? Is it your 
own inclining ? Is it a free viſitation ? Come, deal juſtly 
with me; come, come; Nay, ſpeak. 

Gvuit, What ſhould we ſay, my lord ? | 

HAM. Any thing, but to the purpoſe. You were ſent 
for; and there is a kind of confeſſion in your looks, which 
your 'modeſties have not craft enough to colour, I know, 
the good king and queen have ſent for you. 

Ros. To what end, my lord ? 

Ham. That you muſt teach me; but let me conjure 
you by the right of our fellowſhip, by the conſonancy of our 
youth, by the obligation of our ever-preſerved love, and by 
what more dear, a better propoſer could charge you with- 
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al; be even aid direct with me, whether you were ſent for 
or no? 
Ros. What ſay you ? | [To Guilder, 


Ham. Nay, then I have an eye of you: if you love me, 
hold not off. 


Gurt. My lord, we were ſent for. | | 

Ham. I will tell you why. So ſhall my anticipation 
prevent your diſcovery, and your ſecrecy to the king and 
queen moult no feather. I have of late, but wherefore 1 


know not, loſt all my mirth, forgone all cuſtom of exerciſe ; 


and, indeed, it goes ſo heavily with my diſpoſition, that this 


' godly frame, the earth, ſeems to me a ſteril promontory ; | 


this moſt excellent canopy the air, look you, this braye 


o'er-hanging firmament, this majeſtical roof fretted with 
golden-fire, why, it appears no other thing to me, than 


foul and peſtilent congregation of vapours. What a piece of 


work is a man ! how noble in reaſon ! how infinite in facul- 
ties! in form and moving how expreſs and admirable ! in 
action, how like an angel! in apprehenſion, how like a 
God ! the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals ! and 
yet to me, what is this. quinteſſence of duſt ? Man delights 


Nor women neither; though by your ſmiling 


not me. 


you ſeem to ſay fo, 


Ros. My lord, there was no ſuch ſtuff in my thoughts, 
Ham. Why did Ag laugh, when I ſaid, man 3 


not me? 

Ros. To think, my lord, if you delight not in man, 
what lenten entertainment the players ſhall receive from 
vou; we accoſted them on the way, and * are they 


coming to offer you ſervice. 
Ham, He that plays the king ſhall be welcome, His 


"ay ſhall have tribute of me; the adventurous knight 
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hall uſe his foyl and target; the lover ſhall not ſigh gratis; 
the humourous man, ſhall end his part in peace; and the 
lady ſhall ſay her mind freely, or the blank verſe ſhall halt 
fort, What players are they? 
Ros. Even thoſe Ak were wont to take delight in, the 
tragedians of the city. 
Ham, How chances it they travel? Their reſidence both 
in reputation and profit was better, both ways. 
Ros. I think, their * comes by means of the late 
innovation. 
Hau. Do they hold the ſame eſtimation they did, when 
I was in the city? Are they ſo followed? 
Ros. No, indeed, they are not. 
« Ham, How comes it? do they grow ruſty ? 
„Ros. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted pace; 
& but there is, fir, an aiery of children, little eyaſes, that 
« cry out on the top of queſtion; and are molt tyrannically 
« clapt for'tz theſe are now the faſhion, and ſo berattle 
the common ſtages, (ſo they call them) that many wear- 
ing rapiers are afraid of gooſe-quille, and dare ſcarce 
come thither. | 
« Ham. What! are they children? who maintains em? 
how are they eſcoted? will they purſue the quality, no 
longer than they can ſing ? will they not fay afterwards ? 
* If they ſhould grow themſelves to common players, as it 
is moſt like, if their means are no better: their writers 
do them wrong to make them exclaim againſt their own 
« fuccefſion, 
© Ros. *Faith, there has been much to do on both ſides ; 
„and the nation holds it no fin, to tarre them on to con- 
* troverſy. There was, for a while, no money bid for 
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argument, unleſs the poet and the ome went to cuff 
in the queſtion, 

„ HAM. Ie't poflible ? 

„Gu. Oh, there has been 2 throwing about of 
« brains. 

« Ham. Do the boys carry it away? 

„ Ros. Ay, that they do, my lord, Hercules and hi, 
load too. 

Ham. It is not ſtrange; for mine uncle is king of Dez. 
mark; and thoſe, that would make mowes at him while 
my father lived, give, twenty, forty, fifty, an hundred 
ducats a- piece, for his picture in little. There is ſome- 
thing in this more than natural, if philoſophy could find it 


f 


1 [Flourifh for the player. 


Gui. There are the players. 

Hau. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elfinoor, You; 
hands, Come then. The appurtenance of welcome i; 
faſhion and ceremony; let me comply with you in thi; 


garbe, leſt my extent to the players, which I tell you, mu} 


ſhew fairly outward, ſhould more appear like entertainment 
than yours. You are welcome; but my uncle-father aud 
aunt-mother are deceiv'd. | 

Gviz. In what, my dear lord ; 

Ham. I am but mad north, north-weſt : when the wind 
is ſoutherly, I know a hawk from a handſaw, 


Scr VII. Enter Polonius 


pol. Well be with you, gentlemen. 

Ham. Hark you, Guildenſtern; and you too, at each 
ear a hearer. That great baby, you _ there, tis not yet 
out of his ſwathling- clouts. 


et 


When Roſcius was an actor in Rome 


„e The which he loved paſſing well.” 


that I love paſſing well. 
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Ros. Haply, he's the ſecond time come to them; for 
they ſay, an old man is twice a child, 

Ham. I will propheſy, he comes to tell me of the players. 
Mark it. You fay right, ar; ; for on TG morning *twas 
ſo, indeed. 

Por. My lord, I have news to tell you. 

Ham. My lord, I have news to tell you. 
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Por. The actors are come hither, my lord. 

HAM. Buzze, buzze 

Por. Upon mine honour 

HAM. © Then came each actor on his aſs —_ 

Por. The beſt actors in the world, either for tragedy, . 
comedy, hiſtory, paſtoral, paſtora)-comical, hiſtorical paſto- 
ral, ſcene undividable, or poem unlimited : Seneca cannot 
be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. For the law of writ, 
and the liberty, theſe are the only men. 
Hau. Oh, Jephtha, judge of Iſrael, 5 A 
hadſt thou ! 

Pol. What a treaſure had he, my lord ? 

HAM. Why, one fair daughter, and no more, 
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Por. Still on my daughter. 
Ham. Am I not i' th' right, old Tephtha ? 
Pol. If you call me Jephtha, my lord, I have a OO 


Ham. Nay, that follows not. _ 

Por. What follows then, my lord? 

HAM. Why, as „ by lot, God wot” and then you 
know, “ it came to paſs, as moſt like it was:“ the firſt row 
of the rubrick will ſhew you more. For, look, where my 
abridgments come, 
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Enter four or five Players. 


Vare welcome, maſters, welcome all. I am glad to ſee thee 
well ; welcome, good friends, Oh! old friend! thy face 
is valanc'd, fince I ſaw thee laſt : com'ſt thou to beard me 
in Denmark? What! My young lady and miſtreſs ? b'erla- 
dy, your ladyſhip is nearer heaven than when I ſaw you laſt, 
by the altitude of a chioppine, Pray God, your voice, like 
a piece of uncurrent gold be not crack'd within the ring.— 


_ Maſters, you are all welcome, we'll e'en to't like friendly 


falconers, fly at any thing we ſee; we'll have a ſpeech. 
ſtraight, Come, give us a taſte of your quality; come, a 
paſſionate ſpeech. | 

iPray. What ſpeech, my good lord? 

Ham. I heard thee ſpeak me a ſpeech once; but it was 
never acted : or if it was, not above once; for the play, I 
remember, pleas d not the million; *twas Caviare to the 
general; but it was as I receiv'd it, and others whoſe judg- 
ment in ſuch matters cried in the top of mine, an excellent 
play; well digeſted in the ſcenes, ſet down with as much 
modeſty as cunning, I remember, one ſaid, there was no 


falt in the lines, to make the matter ſavoury : nor no mat- 


ter in the phraſe, that might indite the author of affec- 
tion; but call'd it, an honeſt method, * as wholeſome as 
cc ſweet, and by very much more handſome than fine,” 
One ſpeech in it I chiefly lov'd ! *twas /Eneas's tale to 
Dido; and thereabout of it eſpecially, where he ſpeaks 
of Priam's ſlaupfer. If it live in your memory, begin at 
this line, let me ſee, let me ſee The rugged Pyrrhus, 
like th* Hyrcanian beaſt, Is it not ſo it begins 
with Pyrrhus. „ 


The rugged Pyrrhus, he, whoſe ſable arms, 
Black as his purpoſe, did the night reſemble 
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When he lay couched in the ominous horſe; 
Hath now his dread and black complexion ſmear'd 
With heraldry more diſmal; head to foot, 
Now is he total gules; horridly trickt 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, nn 
Bak'd and impaſted with the parching fires, 
That lend a tyrannous and damned light 
To murders vile. Roaſted in wrath and fire, 
And thus o'er-ſized with coagulate gore, 
With eyes like carbuncles, the helliſh Pyrrhus 
01d grandfire Priam ſeeks. 

pol. 'Fore God, my lord, well ſpoken, with good accent 
and good diſcretion. 

1 PLAY. Anon he finds him, | 
Striking, too ſhort, at Greeks, His antique ſword, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 
Repugnant to command; unequal match'd, 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ſtrikes wide 3 
But with the whif and wind of his fell ſword, 
Th' unnerved father falls. Then ſenſeleſs Ilium, 
Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his baſe ; and with a hideous craſh 
Takes priſoner Pk ear, For lo, his ſword, 
Which was declining on the milky head 
Of rev'rend Priam, ſeem'd i' th' air to ſtick : 
So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus ſtood ; 
And, like a neutral to his will and matter, 
Did nothing. 
But as we often ſee, againſt ſome ſtorm, 
A filence in the heav'ns, the rack ſtand till, 
The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 
As huſh as death, anon the dreadful thunder 
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But if the Gods themſelves did ſee her then, 
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Doth rend the region: So after Pyrrhus' pauſe, 


And never did the Cyclops' hammers fall 
On Mars his armour, forg'd for proof eterne, 
With leſs remorſe than Pyrrhus' bleeding ſword 
Now falls on Priam. 
Out, out, thou ſtrumpet fortune! all you gods, 
In general ſynod take away her power: 
Break all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav'n, 
As low as to the fiends. 

Por. This 1s too long. 

Ham. It ſhall to th' barber's with your beard. Pr'ythe, 


ſay on; he's for a jigg, or a tale of bawdry, or he ſleeys, 
Say on, come to Hecuba, 

1 PLAY. But who, oh! who, had ſeen the mobled 
queen? 

HAM. The mobled queen? 

Por.. That's good; mobled queen, is good. 

1 PLAY. Run bare-foot up and down, threatning the 

flames 

With biſſon rheum ! a clont upon that head, 
Where late the diadem ſtood ; and for a robe 
About her lank and all-o*er-teemed loins, 
A blanket in th' alarm of fear caught up; 
Who this had ſeen, with tongue in venom ſteep'd, 
>Gainft fortune's ftate would treaſon have pronounc'd ; 


When ſhe ſaw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport 
In mincing with his ſword her huſband's limbs ; ; 
The inſtant burſt of clamour that ſhe made, 


Unleſs * mortal move them not at all, 
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Would have made milch the burning eyes of heav'n, 
And paſſion in the Gods. | 

Pot. Look, whe're he has not turn'd ie, and has 
tears in's eyes. Pr'ythee, no more. 

Ham, Tis well. Il have thee ſpeak out the reſt of 
this ſoon. Good my lord, will you ſee the players well 
beſtow'd ? Do you hear, let them be well us'd; for they 
are the abſtract, and brief chronicles of the time. After 
your death, you were better have a bad epitaph, thas their 
ill report while you liv'd. 

Pou. My lord, I will uſe them onda to | their de- 
ſert. 

Ham. Odd'e 1 much better. Uſe every 
man after his deſert, and who ſhall 'ſcape whipping ? Uſe 
them after your own honour and dignity. The leſs they 
deſerve, the more merit is in your bounty, Take them in. 

Po L. Come, firs. Exit Polonius. 
Hau. Follow him, ſriends : we'll hear a play to-morrow. 
Doſt thou hear me, old friend, can you play the murder 
of Gonzago ? 

Play. Ay, my load, 

Hau. We'll ha't to-morrow night. You could, for's 
need, ſtudy a ſpeech of ſome dozen or fixteen lines, which 
I would ſet down, and inſert in't ? could ye not ?, 

Play. Ay, my lord. | | 

Ham. Very well. Follow that lord, and, look, -yovu 
mock him not. My good friends. [to Roſ. and Guild. ] I' 
leave you *till night. You are welcome to Elſinoor. 


Ros. Good my lord, [Exeunt. | 


CSC 2 nk VIII. Manet Hamlet. 
Ham. Ay, fo, God b'wi'ye. Now I am alone. 
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Oh, what a rogue and peaſant ſlave am I! 

Is it not monſtrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 

Could force his ſoul ſo to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his viſage wan'd : 
Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in his aſpect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function ſuiting, 


With forms, to his concelt ? ind all for nothing? 


For Hecuba? 
What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 


That he ſhould weep for her? What would he do, 


Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion, 

That I have? He would diown the ſtage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid ſpeech, 
Make mad the guilty, and appall the free ; 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 

The very faculty of ears and eyes, 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled raſcal, peak, 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cauſe, 


And can ſay nothing. No, not for a king, 
Upon whoſe property and moſt dear life 

A damn'd defeat was made. Am Ia coward ? 
Who calls me villain, breaks my pate a-croſs, 


Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 


Tweaks me by th' noſe. gives me the lye i' th' throat, 


As deep as to the lungs ? who does me this ? 
Yet [ ſhall take it for it cannot be, 


But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 


To make oppreſſion bitter , or, ere this, 
I ſhould have fatted all the region kites 
With this ſlave's offal. Blood, bawdy villain ! 


4a 
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Remorſeleſs, treacherous, letcherous, kindleſs villain ! 
Why, what an aſs am I ? this i9 moſt brave, 

That I, the ſon of a dear father murder'd, 
Prompted to my revenge by heav'n and hell, 

Muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a curling like a very drab, 

A ſcullion. Fy upon't ! foh ! 

About, my brain ! I've heard, 

That guilty creatures, fitting at a play, 

Have by the very cunning of the ſcene 

Been ſtruck ſo to the ſoul, that preſently 

They have proclaim'd their malefactions. 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will ſpeak 
With moſt miraculous organ. I'll have theſe players 
Play ſomething like the murder of my father, 
Before mine uncle. I'll obſerve his looks; 

I'll tent him to the quick, if he but blench, 

I know my courſe, This ſpirit, that I have ſeen, 
May be the devil ; and the devil hath power 
T'aſſume a pleaſing ſhape ; yea, and, perhaps, 

Out of my weakneſs and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits, 

Abuſes me to damn me. I'll have grounds 

More relative than this : the play's the thing, 


Wherein I'll catch the conſcience of the king. [Exit, 
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B X | The PALACE. 
Enter King, Queen, Polonius, Ophelia, Rofincrantz, Gull- ; 
denſtern, and Lords. ; 
K IVS. 
ND can you by no drift of conference p 
Get from him why he puts on this confuſion, 
Grating ſo harſhly all his days of quiet, 2 
With turbulent and dang'rous lunacy ? l 
Ros. He does confeſs, he feels himſelf diftracted ; y 
But from what cauſe he will by no means ſpeak. v 
Gui. Nor do we find him forward to be ſounded ; 
But with a crafty madneſs keeps aloof, " 
When we would bring him on to ſome confeſſion 1 
Of his true ſtate. j 
Quzzx. Did he receive you well? 
Ros. Moſt like a gentleman, a 
GIL. But with much fo:cing of his diſpoſition. Ti 
Ros. Niggard of queſtion, but of our demands Ot 
Moſt free in his reply. M 
Q xxx. Did you aſſay him to any paſtime ?. Te 
Ros. Madam, it ſo fell out, that certain players | 
We o'er-raught on the way; of theſe we told him; | 
And there did ſeem in him a kind of joy | W. 
To hear of it. They are about the court; 
And (as I think) they have already order Th 
This night to play be fore him. Vo 
Pol. Tis moſt true: Ti 
| An 
Thi 
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And he beſeech'd me to entreat your majeſties 

To hear and ſee the matter. 
KinG. With all my heart, and it 40 much content me 

To hear him ſo inclin'd, 

Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 

And drive his purpoſe into theſe delights. 
Ros, We ſhall, my lord. [Exeunt, 
KING. Sweet Gertrude leave us too; | 

For we have cloſely ſent for Hamlet hither, 

That he, as *twere by accident, may here 

Affront Ophelia. 

Her father, and myſelf, lawful eſpials, 

Will fo beſtow ourſelves, that, ſeeing, unſeen, 

We may of their encounter frankly judge; 

And gather by him as he is behaved, 

If 't be th? affliction of his love, or no, 

That thus he ſuffers for. 
Queen. [I ſhall obey you: 

And for my part, Ophelia, I do wiſh, 

That your good beauties be the happy cauſe 

Of Hamlet's wildneſs! fo ſhall J hope, your virtues 

May bring him, to his wonted way again 

To both your honours, | | 
Oren. Madam, I wiſh it may. [Exit Queen, 
Pol. Ophelia, walk you here. Gracious, ſo pleaſe ye, 

We will beſtow ourſelves Read on this book, 


[To Ophelia, 


That ſhew of ſuch an exerciſe may colour 
Vour lonelineſs, We're oft to blame in this, 
'Tis too much prov'd, that with devotion's viſage, 
And pious action, we do ſugar o'er 

The devil himſelf. 
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KING. Oh, tis true. 
How * a laſh that ſpeech doth you my conſcience | 
| [Alide, 
The harlot $ cheek, beautied with vlaſtring art, | 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it. 
Than is my deed to my moſt painted word. 
Oh heavy burden 

Por. I hear him coming; let's withdraw, my lord. 

| [Exeunt all but Opheliz, 


Scenes II. Enter Hamlet. 


Hau. To be, or not to be? that is the queſtion, — 
Whether tis nobler in the mind, to ſuffer | 


The ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 

Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 

And by oppoſing end them? To die, - to ſleep— - 
No more; and by a ſleep to ſay we end 

The heart-ache, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 

That fleſh is heir to; tis a conſummation 

Devoutly to be wiſhed, To die to ſlee p 

To ſleep? perchance, to dream. Ay, there's the rub; 
For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muſt give us pauſe. There's the reſpect, 
That makes calamity of ſo long life, 

For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time, 
Th? oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pang of deſpis'd love, the law's delay, 


7 


The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 


That patient merit of th* unworthy takes; 
When he himſelf might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? who would fardles bear, 
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To groan and ſweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of ſomething aſter death, 

That undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourne, 

No traveller returns, puzzles the Will 

And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conſcience doth make cowards of us all, 

And thus the native hue of reſolution 

Is ſicklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought; 

And enterprizes of great pith and moment, 

Wich this regard their currents turn awry, 

And loſe the name of action Soft you, now |! 
[Seeing Ophelia with a book. 

The fair Ophelia? Nymph, in thy oriſons 

Be all my fins remembred. 

Or Rh. Good my lord, 

How does your honour. for this many a day? 
Ham. I humbly thank you, well. 

Orn, My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver. 
| pray you, now receive them. 

Ham. No, I never gave you aught. 

Or H. My honour'd lord, you know right well, ycu "ts 
And with them words of ſo ſweet breath compos'd, 
As made the things more rich; that perfume loſt, 
Take theſe again; for to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 
—There, my lord. 

Ham. Ha, ha! are you honeſt ? 

Or n. My lord. 

Ham, Are you fair ? 

Oren. What means your lordſhip ? 


. That if you be 10 and * you ſhould admit 
no diſcourſe to your beauty. | 

Or n. Could boantys my lord, have better commerce than 
with honeſty ? | 


Ham. Ay, truly ; for the power of beauty will ſooner ” 
transform honeſty from what it is, to a bawd g than the force th 
of honeſty can tranſlate beauty into its likeneſs. This wa: 650 
ſometime a paradox, but now the time gives its proof. Ge 
did love you onee, We 

Or u. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe ſo. rie 

Ham. You ſhould not have believed me. For virtue the 
cannot ſo inoculate our old ſtock, but we ſhall reliſh of it ( 

'Toy'd you not. Th 

Or kh. I was the more nada. Th 

Han. Get thee to a nunnery. Why wouldft thou be ; hs 
breeder of ſinners? 1 am myſelf indifferent honeſt ; but yet Th 
I could accuſe me of ſuch things, that it would be better my : ns 


mother had not borne me. I am very proud, revengeful, 
ambitious, with more offences at my beck, than I have 
thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them ſhape, 
or time to act them in. What ſhould ſuch fellows, as I, do 
crawling hetween heav'n and earth? we are errant knaves, 

| believe none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery. Where“, 
your father? | 

Or n. At home, my wan. | 

Ham. Let the the doors be ſhut upon him, that he may 
play the fool no where but in's own houſe. Fare wel. 

Oy n. Oh help him, you ſweet heav'ns! 

Ham. If thou doſt marry, I'll give thee this plague for 
thy dowry. Be thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as ſnow, thou 
ſhalt not eſcape calumny. Get thee to a nunnery, farewel; 
or, if thou wilt needs marry, marry a ſool; for wile me: 
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know well enough what monſters you make of them. Toa 
nunnery, 80, and quickly too, Farewell 
Or n. Heav'nly powers reſtore him! 

Hu. I have heard of your painting too, well enough. 
God has given you one face, and you make yourietves ano- 
cher. You Jig, you amble, and you liſp, and nick-name 
God's creatures, and make your wantonneſs your 1g:61ance. 
Go to, l' no more on't, it hath made me mad, I ſay, 
we will have no more marriages. Thoſe that are mar- 
ried already, all but one, ſhall live > the reſt ſhall ceep as 
they are. To a nunnery, go. [Exit Hamlet. 

Or u. Oh, what a noble mind is here o'erthrowa! 

The courtier's, {oldier's, ſcholar's, eye, tongue, ſword; 
Th' expectancy and roſe of the fair fate, 

The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of form, 

Th? obſerv'd of all obſervers ! quite, quite down! 
I am of ladies moſt deject and wretched, 

That ſuck'd the honey. of his muſick vows : 

Now, tee that noble and moſt fov*reign reaſon, 

Like ſweet bells jangled out of tune, and harſh; 
That uninatch'd form, and feature of blown youth, 
Blaſted! with ecftaly. Oh, woe is me! | 

T' have ſcen what I have teen; fce what I fee. 


ScENv Et III. Enter King and Polonius. 


KING. Love ! his affections do not that way tend, 
Nor what he ſpake, tho? it lack'd form a little, 
Was not like madaeſt, Something's in his toul, 
O'er which his melancholy fits on brood ; 
And, 1 do doubt, ihe katch and the difcloſe 
Will be ſome danger, which, how to prevent, 
I hive in quick determination 
Vol.. VI. Nn 
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Thus ſet it down. He ſhall with ſpeed to England, 
For the demand of our neglected tribute: 

Faply, the ſeas and countries different, 

With variable objects, ſhall expel 

This ſomething-ſettled matter in his heart, 
Whereon his brains ſtill beating, puts him thus 
From faſhion of himſelf. What think you on't ? 

Po L. It ſhall do well. But yet I do believe, 
The origin and commencement of this grief 
Sprung from neglected love, How now, Ophelia? 
You need not tell us what lord Harnlet ſaid, 
We heard it all. 

My lord, do as you pleaſe, 

But if you hold it fit, after the play 

Let his queen-mpther all alone intreat him, 
To ſhew his griefs; let her be round with him, 

And I'll be plac'd, fo pleaſe you, in the ear 

Of all their conference. If ſhe find him not, 

To England ſend him; or confine him, where 

Your wiſdom beſt ſhall think, 

KINO. It ſhall be ſo. 

Madneſs in great ones muſt not unwatch'd go. [Exeunt. 
Enter Hamlet, and two or three of the Players. 

Ham. Speak the ſpeech, I pray you as I pronounc'd 

it to you, trippingly on the tongue. But if you mouth it, 


[Exit Ophelia, 


as many of our players do, I had as lieve, the town-crier. 


had ſpoke my lines. And do not ſaw the air too much 
with your hand thus, but uſe all gently; for in the very 


torrent, tempeſt, and, as I may ſay, whirlwind of your. 


paſſion, you mult acquire and beget a temperance that 
may give it ſmoothneſs, Oh it offends me to the ſoul, to 


hear a robuſtious perriwig-pated fellow tear a paſſion to 


with 1 

Ha 
play y 
for th. 
ſome 
in che 
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tatters, to very Tags, to ſplit the ears of the groundlings : 
who for the moſt part are capable of nothing but inexpli- 
cable dumb ſhews, and noiſe : I could have ſuch a fellow 
whipt for o'er doing Termagant ; it out-herods Herod, 
Pray you, avoid it. 

Pray. I warrant your honour, 

Ham. Be not too tame neither; but let your own diſ- 
cretion be your tutor. Suit the action to the word, the 
word to the action, with this ſpecial obſervance, that you 
o'er ſtep not the modeſty of nature; for any thing ſo over- 


done is from the purpoſe of playing; whoſe end, both at 


the firſt and now, was and is, to hold as *twere the mirror 
up to nature; to ſhew virtue her own feature, ſcorn her 
own image, and the very age and body of the time, his 
form and preſſure, Now this over-done, or come tardy off, 
though it make the uaſkilful laugh, cannot but make the 
judicious grieve; the cenſure of which one muſt in your 
allowance o'er-weigh a whole theatre of others. Oh, there 
be players that I have ſeen play, and heard others praiſe, 
and that highly, not to ſpeak ic profanely, that neither 
having the accent of chriſtian, nor the gait of chriſtian, 


pagan, or man, have fo ſtrutted and bellow'd, that I have 


thought ſome of nature's journey-men had made men, and 
not made them well; they imitated humanity ſo abomi- 
nably. 

PLay, I hope, we have reformed chat indifferently 
with us. 

Ham. Oh, reform it altogether, And let thoſe, that 
play your clowns, ſpeak no mere than is ſet down for them : 
tor there be of them that will themſelves Jaugh, to ſet on 
ſome quantity of barren ſpectators to laugh too; though, 


la the mean time, ſcme neceſſary queſtion cf the play bg 
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then to be conſidered. That's villainous; and ſhews 3 


moſt pitiful ambition in the fool that uſes it. Go make you 
ese. a [Exeunt Players, 


SCENE IV. Enter Polonius, ——— and Guil. 
denſtern, 


How now, my lord; will the king hear this hee of work ? 
Por, And the queen too, and that preſently. 
Ham. Bid tie players make haſte, [Exit Polonius. 
Will you two help to haſten them ? 
Bo H. We will, my lord, 
Ham. What, ho, Horatio! 
Enter Horatio to Hamlet. 
Hor, Here, ſweet lord, at your ſervice. 
Ham. Horatio, thou art e'en as juſt a man, 
As eber my converſation cop'd withal, 
Hor. Oh my dear lord, 
Ham. Nay, do not think, I flatter: | 
For what advancement may l hope from thee, 
That no revenue haſt, but thy good ſpirits, 
To feed and cloath thee? ſhould the poor be flatter'd ? 
No, let the candied tongue lick abſurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Doſt thou hear ? 
Since my dear foul was miſtreſs of her choice, 
And could of men diſtinguiſh, her election 
Hath ſeal'd thee tor herſelf; for thou haſt been 
As one in ſuffering all, that ſuffers nothing; 
A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Haſt ta'en with equal thanks. And bleſt are thoſe, 
Whoſe blood and judgment are ſo well co-mingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortunes finger, 


[Exeunt, 
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To ſound what ſtop ſhe pleaſe. Give me that man, 


That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 

In my heart's core; ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee. Something too much of this, 

There is a play to-night before the king. 

One ſcene of it comes near the circumſtance, 

Which I have told thee, of my father's death. 

I pry"thee, when thou ſee'ſt that act a-foot, 

Ev'n with the very comment of thy ſoul 

Obſerve mine uncle; if his occult guilt 

Do not itſelf unkennel in one ſpeech, 

It is a damned ghoit that we have teen, 

And my imaginations ate as foul 

As Vulcan's ſtithy. Give him heedſul note 

For | mine eyes will rivet to his face; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join, 

In centure of his ſeeming, 
Hor. Well, my lord. 

If he ſteal aught, the whilſt this play is playing, 

And cape detecting, I will pay the theft. 


SCEN E V. Enter King, Queen, Polonius, Ophelia, 
Roſincrantz, Guildenſtern, and other Lords attendant, 
with a guard Carrying torches, Daniſh March. 


flouriſh, 


Ham. They're coming to the play; 1 muſt be idle, 


Cet you a place. 
King, How fares our couſin Hamlet? 


Ham. Excellent, i' faith of the camelion's diſh, 
tne air, promiſe-cramm'd. You cannot feed capons ſo. 


KinG. I have nothing with this anſwer, Hamlet; theſe 


words are not mine. 
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—— HAMLET. 


Ham. No, nor mine now. 


Pol. That 1 did, my lord, and was accounted a good 
actor. 

Ham. And what did you enact? 

Por. I did enact Julius Cæſar, I was killed i ' tht capitol 

Brutus kill'd me. 

HAM. It was a brute part of him, to kill ſo capital a calf 
there. Be the players ready ? | 

Ros. Ay, my lord, they ſtay upon your patience. 

Queex. Come hither, my dear Hamlet, fit by me, 

Ham. No, good mother, here's metal more attractive. 

Pos. Oh ho, do you mark that? 

Ham, Lady, ſhall I lie in your lap? 

[Lying down at Ophelia's feet, 

Or RH. No, my lord. 

Ham. I mean, my head upon your lap! ? 

Oren. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Do you think, I meant country matters ? 

Or n. I think nothing, my lord. 

Ham. That's a fair thought, to lie between a maid's leg: 

Or n. What is, my lord! 

Ham. Nothing. 

Oyn. You are merry, my lord, 

Ham. Who, I? 

Orn. Ay, my lord. | | 
Hau. Oh! your only jig-maker ; what ſhould a mar 
do, but be merry? for, look you, how chearfully my 
mother looks, and my father dy*d within theſe two hours. 

Or n. Nay, tis twice two months, my lord. 

Ham. So long? nay, then let the devil wear black, fe: 
I'll have a ſuit of ſables. Oh heav'ns! die two moni 


My lord 3 you play'd 
once iꝰ th univerſity, you fay ? [To Polonius. 


„ , ES MH 
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ago, and not forgotten yet! then there's hope, a great 
man's memory may outlive his life half a year : but, byr- 
lady, he muſt build churches then; or elſe ſhall he ſuffer 
not thinking on, with the hobby horſe; whoſe epitaph is, 
„For, oh, for oh, the hobby-horſe is forgot.” 


Scene VI. Hautboys play. The dumb ſhew enters. 


Enter a Duke and Dutcheſs, with regal coronets, very 
lovingly; the Dutcheſs embracing him, and he her. 
She kneels; he takes her up, and declines his head upon 


her neck; he lays him down upon a bank of flowers ;. 


ſhe ſeeing him aſleep, leaves him. Anon comes in a 
fellow takes off his crown, kiſſes it, and pours poiſon in 
the duke's ears, and Exit. The ducheſs returns, finds 
the duke dead, and makes paſſionate action. The poi- 
ſoner, with ſome two or three mutes, comes in again, 
ſeeming to lament with her. The dead body is carried 
away, The poiſoner wooes the dutcheſs with gifts; ſhe 
ſeems loth and unwilling a while, but in the end accepts 
his love, [Exeunt, 


Or n, What means this, my lord d 
Ham, Marry, this is miching Malicho; it means miſ- 


chief. 
Oren, Belike, this ſhow imports the argument of the 
play ? | 
Enter Prologue. 
Ham. We ſhall know by this fellow); the players cannot 
keep counſel ; they'll tell all. 
E Or n. Will he tell us, what this ſhow meant? 


10 Ham. Ay, or any ſhow that you'll ſhew him, Be not 
| Nun 4 
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you aſhamed to ſhew, heil! not ſhame to tell you what it 
means. : 
Or u. You are naught, you are naught, Til mark the 


play. | 


Pros. For us, and for our tragedy, 


Here ftooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently, 


Ham. Is this a prologue, or the poety of a ring ? 
Or n, *Tis briet, my lord. 
Han. As woman's love. 

Enter Duke, and Dutchels, Players. 


Dux et, Full thirty times hath Phœbus' carr gone round 


Neptunc*s falt waſh, and Pallus' orbed ground 


And thirty dozen moons with borrowed ſheen 

About the world have ume twelve thirties been, 

Since love ou heart 5 and Hymen did our hands, 

Unite commutua!, in moſt facred bands. | 
DuTcu. So miny journies may the fun and moon 

Make us again count o'r, eric love be done, 

But woe 1s me, you arc fo ſick of late, 

So far rom cher and rom your former ate, 

That I diſtruſt you; yet though I diftruf?, 

Diſcomſort you, my lord, it nothing mult ; 

For women fear too much, 'n as they love. 

And women's icar and love hold quantity; 

*T'is either none, or in extremity, | 

Now, what iny love is, proof hath made you know; 

And as my love is ſiz'd, my fear is fo, | 

© Where love 4s great, the frnaticit doubts are fear; 

« Where little tears grow great, great love grows there. 
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Duxz. Faich, I muſt leave thee, love, and ſhortly too: 


My operant powers their functions leave to do, 

And thou ſhalt live in this fair world behind, 

Honour'd, belov'd; and, haply, one as Kind 

For huſband ſhalt thou- 
DuTcu. Oh, confound the reſt ! 

Such love muſt needs be treaſon in my breaſt : 

In {cond huſband let me be accurit | 

7 None wed the ſecond, but who ki the firſt. 

Ham, Weormwood, wormwood !—_ 


Duron. The inſtances, that ſecond marriage move, 
Are bate refpeQs of thrift, but none of love. 
A ſecond time 1 kill my huſband dead, 
When ſecond huſband kiſſes me in bed. 
Duke. I do believe, you think what now you ſpeak 3; 
But what we do determine oft we break 
Purpoſe is but the ſlave to memory, 
Of violent birth, but poor validity : 
Which now, like fruits unripe, ſticks on the tree, 
But fall unſhaken, when they mellow be, 
Moſt neceſſary tis, that we forget 
To pay ourſelves what to ourſelves is debt: 
What to ourielves in paſſion we propoſe, 
The paſſion ending doth the purpoſe loſe 3 
The violence of either grief or joy, 
Their own enaQures with themfelves deſtroy. 
Where joy molt revels, grief doth moſt lament ; 
Grief jovs, Joy grieves, on fleader accident. 
This world'ts not for aye; nor "ts nat ſtrange, 
That ev'n our loves ſhould with our, fortane's change. 
For 'tis a queſtion left us yet to Prove, 
Whether love feads fortune, or cle fortune love, 
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HAMLET, 


— 


The great man down, you mark, his fav'rite flies; 

The poor advanc'd, makes friends of enemies. 

And hitherto doth love on fortune tend, 

For who, vt needs, ſhall never lack a friend; 

And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

Dire&ly ſeaſons him his enemy. 

But orderly to end where I begun, 

Our wills and fates do ſo contrary run, 

That our devices ſtill are overthrown ; 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own. 

So think, thou wilt no ſecond huſband wed ; 

But die thy thoughts, when thy firſt lord is dead. 
DuTcHn. Nor earth to me give food, nor heaven light 

Spert and repoſe lock from me, day and night ! 

To deſperation turn my truſt and hope 

«© An anchor's cheer in priſon be my ſcope !”? 

Each oppoſite, that blanks the face of joy, 

Meet that I would have well, and it deſtroy ! 

Both here, and hence, purſue my laſting ſtrife ! 

If, once a widow, ever I be wife. | 
Ham. If ſhe ſhould break it now— 
Dux ex. Tis deeply ſworn ; Sweet, leave me here a while; 

My ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 

The tedious day with fleep. [Sleeps. 
DuTcn. Sleep rock thy brain, | 


And never come miſchance between us twain ! [Exit, 


Ham. Madam, how like you this play ? 
Queex. The lady proteſts too much, methinks. 
Ham. Oh, but ſhe'll keep her word. 
KIS. Have you heard the argument, is there no offence 
in't? | 


* 


— 
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Ham. No, no, they do but jeſt, poiſon in jeft. No of- 
fence i' th' world. 

KING. What do you call the play? s 
Hau. The Mouſe-Trap. | cok how ? tropically. 
This play is the image of a murder done in Vienna ; Gon- 
zaga is the Duke's name, his wife's Baptiſta ; you ſhall ſee 
anon, tis a knaviſh piece of work; but what o' that? 
your majeſty, and we that have free ſouls, it touches us 
not, Let the gall'd jade winch, our withers are unwrung. 


Enter Lucianus. 


This is one Lucianus, nephew to the duke. 
Oren. You are as good as a chorus, my lord. 
Ham. I could interpret between you and your Jove, 
If I could fee the puppets dallying. 
Or n. You are keen, my lord, you are keen. 
Ham. It would caſt you a groaning to take off my edge. 
Or n. Still better and worſe. 
Ham. So you muſt take your huſbands. 
Begin, murderer. Leave thy damnable ſaces, and 
begin. | 
Come. The croaking raven doth bellow for revenge. 
Loc. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time 
agreeing, Ts | 
Confederate ſeaſon, elſe no creature ſeeing, 
Thou mixture rank, of mid-night weeds collected, 
With Hecat's ban thrice blaſted, thrice infeQed, 
Thy natura] magick, and dire property, 


On wholeſome life uſurp immediately. 
[Pours the poiſon into his ears. 


Ham. He poiſons him i' th' garden for's eſtate. His 
' name's Gonzaga; the ſtory is extant, and writ in choice 
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Italian, You ſhall ſee anon how the murderer gets the love = 
of Gonzaga's wife. Wh 
Or x. The king riſes. 
Ham. What, frighted with falſe fire! _ 


Qutrztx. How fares my lord? 

Por. Give o'er the play. 

KinG. Give me ſome ight. Away! 
ALL, Lights, lights, lights! 


SCEN * VII. Manent Hamlet and Horatio. 


Hau. Why, let the ſtrucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play? 

For ſome muſt watch, whilit ſome muſt ſleep; 
S8 o runs the world away. 
Would not this, fir, and a foreſt of feathers, if the reſt of 
my fortunes turn Turk with me, with two provincial roſes 
on my rayed ſhoes, get me a om in a cry of players, 
fir ? 

Hos. Half a ſhare. 

Ham. A whole one, I. 
«© For thou doſt know, oh Damon dear, 
| This realm diſmantled was 
4 Of Jove himſelf, and now reigns here 

« A very, very, peacock, | 

Hos, You might have rhym'd. fl 

Ham. Oh, good Horatio, I'Il take the Ghoſt's word for | 
a thouſand pounds. Didſt perceive ? 8 

Ho R. Very well, my lord. 

Ham: Upon the talk of the poiſoning? 

Hos. I did very well note him. 

Ham, Oh. ha come, ſome mulick. Come, the re- 

corders, 
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For if the king like not the comedy; 
Why, then, belike, — He likes it not, perdy. 


Enter Roſincrantz and Guildenſtern. 


Come, ſome muſick. 

Gui Good my lord, votichſaſe me a craic with you. 

Ham. Sir, a whole hiſtory 

Guilt. The king, fir — 

Hau. Ay, fir, what of him? 

Cult. Is, in his retirement, marvellous diſtemper'ꝰd 

Ham. With drink, fir ? 

GuiL. No, my lord, with choler. 

Ham. Your: wiſdom . ſhould ſhew itſelf more rich, to 
fignify this to his doctor; for, tor me to put him to his pur- 
gation, would, perhaps, plunge him into more choler. 

Guirt. Good my lord, put your diſcourſe into ſome 
frame, and ſtart not fo wildly from my affair. 

Ham: I am tame, fir, Pronource. 

Gr. The queen your mother, in moſt great affſiction 
"i ſpirit, hath ſent me to you, 


Ham. You are welcome. 

GvuiL, Nay, good my lord, this courteſy is not of the 
right breed. If it ſhall pleaſe you to make me a wh 1-- 
ſome anſwer, I will do your mother's command if 


not, your pardon and my .eturn +41; be the end oi my u- 
fines, | 

H am. Swe I cannots 

Count. What, ] d | 

Ham. Make you a winleſome anfror:s My wits” dil- 
eas'd. But, far, fuch an wer as [ can wake, you ſhall com- 
mand 3 or rather, a: you ſay, my methe: Therefore: no 


* 
7 
* N 5 . F 
more but to the matter. My raother, van faves 


Ros. Then thus ſhe ſays. Your behaviour hath ſtruck 
' her into amazement, and admiration. 

Ham. Oh wonderful ſon, that can ſo aſtoniſh a mother! 
But is there no ſequel at the heels of this mother's admira- 
tion ? 

Ros. She deſires to ſpeak with you in her cloſet, ere you 
go to bed. | 

Ham. We ſhall obey, were ſhe ten times our mother, 
Have you any further trade with us ? 

Ros. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. So I doſtill, by theſe pickers and ſtealers. 

Ros. Good my lord, what is your cauſe of diſtemper ? 
You do, ſurely, bar the door of your own liberty, if you 
deny your griefs to your friend, 

Hau. Sir, I lack advancement. 
Ros. How can that be, when you have the voice of the 
king himſelf, for your ſucceflion in Denmark? 

Ham. Ay, but © while the graſs — n Pro- 
verb is ſomething muſty. 


fn Enter one, with a Recorder. 


Ob, the recorders 3 let me fee one. To withdraw with 
you Why do you go about to recover the wind of me, as 
if you would drive me into a toile ? 

Gurt. Oh my lord, if my duty be too bold, my love is 
too unmannerly. 

Hax. I do not well underſtand that. Will you play up- 
on this pipe ? | 
GvuiL. My lord, I cannot. 

HAM. I pray you. 
Gvu1r. Believe me, I cannot, 


Ham, I do beſeech you. 
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Wet know no touch of it, my lord. | 

Hau. Tis as eaſy as lying. Govern theſe ventages with 
our fingers and thumb, give it breath with your mouth, 
and it will diſcourſe moſt eloquent muſick, Look you 
theſe are the ſtops. 

Gui. But theſe I cannot command to any utterance of 
harmony; I have not the ſkill, 

Ham, Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you 


would make of me; you would play upon me, you would 


ſeem to know my ſtops 3 you would pluck out the heart of 
my myſtery 3 you would ſound me from my loweſt note, 
to the top of my compaſs ; and there is much.muſick, ex- 
cellent voice, in this little organ, yet cannot you make it 
ſpeak, Why, do you think, that I am eaſier to be play'd 
on than a pipe? Call me what inſtrument you will, though 
you can fret me, you cannot play upon me,—God bleſs 
you, fir, 
| Enter Polonius. 

Por. My lord, the queen would ſpeak with you, and 
preſently, 

Ham. Do you ſee vonder cloud, that's almoſt in ſhape 
of a Camel ? 

Pol. By the maſs, and it's like a Camel, indeed. 

Ham. Methinks it is like an Ouzle. 

PoL, It is black like an Ouzle, 

Ham, Or, like a Whale ? 

Por. Very like a Whale, 


Ham. Then will I come to my mother by nd by— 


they ſool me to the top of my bent. I will come by 
and by, 
Pol. I will fay fo. » 
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Hau. By and by is eaſily ſaid, Leave me, friends. 


When church-yards yawn, and hell itſelf breathes out 
Contagion to this world. Now could I drink hot blood, 


And do ſuch bitter buſineſs. as the day 


Would quake to look on. Soft, now to my mother 
O heart, loſe not thy nature; let not ever 


The ſoul of Nero enter this firm boſom; 


Let me be cruel, not unnatural ; 

I will ſpeak daggers to her, but uſe none. 
My tongue and ſoul in this be hypocrites 
How in my words foever ſhe be ſhent, 

To give them ſeals never my ſoul conſent! 


SS ENR VIII. Enter King, Roſincrantz, and Guilden- 


ſtern. 


Kix G. I like him not, nor ſtands it ſafe with us 

To let his madneſs range. Therefore, prepare you; 
I your commiſſion will forthwith diſpaich, 
And he to England ſhall along with you. 
The terms of our eſtate may not endure 
Hazard fo near us, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunacies. 

Gv1r. We will provide ourſelves; 
Moſt holy and religious fear it is 
To keep thoſe many, many bodies, ſafe, 


That live and feed upon your majeſty. 


Ros. The fingle and peculiar life is bound, 
With all the ſtrength and armour of the mind, 
To keep itſelf from noyance; but Much more, 
That ſpirit, on whoſe weal depends and reſts 


kExcunt. 
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The lives of many. The ceaſe of majeſty 


Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, doth draw 
What's near it with it. It's a maſly wheel 

Fixt on the ſummit of the higheſt mount, 

To whoſe huge ſpokes ten thouſand leſſer things 


Are mortiz d and adjoin'd ; which, when it falls, 


Each ſmall annexment, petty conſequence, 
Attends the boiſt'rous ruin, Ne'er alone 
Did the king ſigh; but with a general groan, _ 
KING. Arm you, I pray you, to this ſpeedy voyage; 
For we will fetters put upon this fear, 
Which now goes too free- footed. 
Bork. We will haſte us, [Exeunt. 


Enter Polonius. 
Pol. My lord, he's going to his mother's cloſet ; 
Behina the arras I'll convey myſelf 
To hear the proceſs. I'll warrant, ſhe'll tax him home. 
And, as you ſaid, and wiſely was it ſaid, 
Tis meet, that ſome more audience than a mother, 
Since nature makes them partial, ſhould o'erhear 
The ſpeech of vantage. Fare you well, my liege ; 
I'll call upon you ere you go to bed, 
And tell you what I know. | [Exit, 
KING. Thanks, dear my lord, 
Oh ! my offence is rank, it ſmells to heav'n, 
It hath the primal, eldeſt, curſe upon't ; 
A brother's murder, Pray I cannot, 
Though inclination be as ſharp as t will; 
My ſtronger guilt defeats my ſtrong intent: 
And, like a man to double bufineſs bound, 
I ſtand in pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin, 
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And both neglect. What if this curſed hand 
Were thicker than itſelf with brother's blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the ſweet heav'ns 


To waſh it white as ſnow ? Whereto ſerves mercy, 


But to confront the viſage of offence ? 

And what's in prayer, but this two-fold force, 
To be fore- ſtalled ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon'd being down ? Then I'll look up; 
My fault is paſt. But oh, what form of prayer 
Can ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder 
That cannot be, fince I am ftill poſſeſt 

Of thoſe effects for which I did the murder: 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon d, and retain th' offence ?_ 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice ; 
And oft *tis ſeen, the wicked prize itſelf 

Buys out the law; but tis not ſo above: 

There, is no ſhuffling; there, the action lies 

In his true nature, and we ourſelves compell'd, 
Ev'n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

' To give in evidence. What then? what reſts ? 
Try what repentance can. What can it not? 
Vet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 
Oh wretched ftate ! oh boſom, black as death! 
Oh limed ſoul, that, ſtruggling to be free, 
Art more engag'd ! Help, angels! make aſſoy 


Bow, ftubborn knees; and heart, with firings of ſteel, 


Be ſoft as finews of the new-born babe 
All may be well, 


[The king retires and kneels. 
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8 e * * * IX. Ent er Hamlet. 


HAM. Now 9 do it pat, now he is praying, 
And now Þll do't. And ſo he goes to heav'n. 

and ſo am I reveng'dꝰ that would be ſcann'd. - 

A villain kills my father, and for that 

I, his ſole ſon, do this ſame villain ſend 

To heav*n. O, this is hire and ſalary, not revenge. 
He took my father groſly, full of bread, 

With all his crimes broad blown, as fluſh as May; 
And how his audit ſtands, who knows, ſave heav'n ? 
But in our circumſtance and courſe of thought, 

'Tis heavy with him, Am I then reveng'd, 

To take him in the purging of his ſoul, 

When he is fit and ſeaſon'd for his paſſage ? 

Up, ſword, and know thou a more horrid hent ; 

When he is drunk-aſleep, or in his rage, | 

Cr ia th? inceſtuous pleaſure of his bed, 

At gaming, ſwearing, or about ſome act 

That has no reliſh of ſalvation in't; 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heav'n; 
And that his foul may be as damn'd and black 

As hell, whereto it goes. My mother ſtays ; 

This phyſick but prolongs thy ſickly days. [Exit, 


The King riſes, and comes forward. 


Kine, My words fly up, my thoughts remain below; 
Words without thoughts, never to heaven £0. | [Exit 


8 CENE X. Changes to the queen's apartment. 
Enter Queen and Polonius. 
Por. He will come ſtraight; look, you lay home to him; 


"01 him, his pranks have been too broad to bear With; 
Oo2 
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And that your grace hath ſcreen'd, and ſtood —M 
Much heat and him. l'll filence me e' en here; 
Pray you, be round with him. 12 
Hau. [ within. ] Mother, mocher, ——ä 
Qu. I'll warrant you, fear me not. 
Withdraw, I hear him coming. 
[Polonius hides bimſelf behind the arras, 


Enter Hamlet. | | 


Ham, Now, mother, what's the matter ? 

Quvzzn. Hamlet, thou haſt thy father much offended, 
Ham. Mother, you have my father much offended. 
Quxrx. Come, come, you anſwer with an idle tongue. 
Ham. Go, go, you queſtion with a wicked tongue, 
Quzen. Why, how now, Hamlet? 

Ham. What's the matter now ? 

Queen. Have you forgot me? 

| Ham, No, by the rood, not ſo: 

| You are the queen, your huſband's brother's wiſe, 

But, would you were not ſo !——You are my mother, 
Qyzen. Nay, then III ſet thoſe to you that can ſpeak. 
Ham. Come, come, and fit you down; you ſhall not 

budge. 

You go not, *till I ſet you up a glaſs 

Where you may ſee the inmoſt part of you, 

Queen. What wilt thou do? Thou wilt not murder me? 

Help, ho. [Behind the arras. 

Pol. What ho, help. 

Ham. How now, a rat? Dead for a ducat, dead. 

[Hamlet kills Polonius, 


Por. Oh, I am ſlain. 
Quazx. Oh me, what haſt thou done ? 
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Ham. Nay, I know not : is it the king ? 

Quzzn. Oh, what a raſh and bloody deed is this! 

Ham. A bloody deed; almoſt as bad, good mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

Quzen. As kill a king? | 

Ham. Ay, lady, twas my word. 
Thou wretched, raſh, intruding fool, faxewel, 

[To Polonius. 

took thee for thy betters; take thy fortune; 
Thou find'ſt to be too buſy, is ſome danger. 
Leave wringing of your hands; peace; fit you down, 
And let me wring your heart, for ſo I ſhall, 
If it be made of penetrable ſtuff: 5 
If damned cuſtom have not bra d it ſo, 
That it is proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe. 

Queen. What have I done, that thou dar'ſt wag thy 

tongue 

[a noiſe ſo rude againſt me? 

Ham. Such an act. 
That blurs the grace and bluſh of modeſty ; 
Calls virtue hypocrite 3 takes off the roſe 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And ſets a bliſter there; makes marriage vows 
As falſe as dicers* oaths. Oh, ſuch a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very ſoul, and ſweet religion makes 
A rhapſody of words, Heav*ns face doth glow . 
lea this ſolidity and compound maſs 
ith triſtful viſage, as againſt the doom, 
kthought-ſick at the act. | 

rv. Ah me ! what act, 
[hat roars ſo loud, and thunders in the index > 
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HAu. Look here upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterfeit preſentment of two brothers: 
See, what a grace was ſeated on this brow; 
Hyperion's curls ; the front of Jove himſelf; 

An eye, like Mars, to threaten or command; 

A ſtation, like the herald Mercury 

New-lighted on a heaven-kifling hill; 

A combination, and a form indeed, 

Where every God did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 

To give the world aſſurance of a man. 


This was your huſband, Look you now, what follows, 


Here is your huſband, like a mildew'd ear, 

_ Blaſting his wholeſome brother. Have you eyes? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten on this moor? ha! have you eyes? 

Vou cannot call it love; for, at your age, 

The hey- day in the blood is tame, it's humble, 

And waits upon the judgment; and what judgment 
Would ſtep from this to this.“ Senſe, ſure, you have, 
« Elſe could you not have notion; but, ſure, that ſenſe 
* Is apoplex'd, for madneſs would not err; 

Nor ſenſe to ecſtaſy was ne'er fo thrall'd, 

« But it reſerv*d ſome quantity of choice 

To ſerve in ſuch a diff rence.” What devil was“, 
That thus hath cozen'd you a hoodman blind ? 

Eyes without feeling, feeling without ſight, 

Ears without hands or eyes, ſmelling ſans all, 

Or but a fickly part of one true ſenſe 


Could not ſo mope. 
O ſhame ! where is thy plus ? rebellious hell, 


{f thou canſt mutiny in a matron's bones, 
To flaming youth Jet virtue be as waz, 
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And melt in her own fire. Proclaim no ſhame, 
When the compulſive ardour gives the charge 
Since froſt itſelf as actively doth burn, 
And reaſon panders will, 
Queen. O Hamlet, ſpeak 1 no more, 
Thou turn'ſt mine eyes into my very ſoul, 
And there I ſee ſuch black and grained ſpots, 
As will not leave their tin. 
Ham. Nay, but to live 
In the rank ſweat of an inceſtuous bed, 
Stew'd in corruption, honying and . love 
| Over the naſty ty ! 
| Qurzen. Oh, ſpeak no more; 
Theſe words like daggers enter in mine ears, 
No more, ſweet Hamlet. | 
Ham, A murderer, and a villain ! 
A ſlave, that is not twentieth part the tythe 
Of your precedent lord, A vice of kings |———— 
A cutpurſe of the empire and the rule, 
That from a ſhelf the precious diadem ſtole 
And put it in his pocket, 
Quzen, No more, 


Enter Ghoſt. 


Hau. A king of ſhreds and patches 
dave me! and hover o'er me with your wings, 


(Starting up. 
You heav'nly guards! What would your gracious hgure ? : 


Queen, Alas, he's mad 


Ham. Do you not come your tardy ſon to chide, 


That, * in time and paſſion, let's go by 
O0 0 4 
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Th? important acting of your dread command? 
O ſay! 

Gnos r. Do not forget. This viſitation 
Is but to whet thy almoſt blunted purpoſe. 
But, look! amazement on thy mother fits ; 

O ſtep between her and her fighting ſoul : 
Conceit in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt works. 


Speak to her, Hamlet, 


Ham, How is it with you, lady? 
Quern. Alas, how is't with you ? 
That thus you bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with th' incorporal air do hold diſcourſe * 
Forth at your eyes your ſpirits wildly peep, 
And as the ſleeping ſoldiers in th? alarm, 
Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements, 
Start up, and ſtand on end. O gentle ſon, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy diſtemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look ? 
Hau. On him! on him Look you, how pale he 
glares! 
His form and caule conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
Would make them capable. Do not look on me, 
Left with this piteous action you convert 
My ſtern effects; then what I have to do, 
Will want true colour; tears, perchance, for blood. 
QuzEtNn. To whom do you ſpeak this? 
Ham. Do you ſee nothing there ? | 


[Pointing to the Choſt. 


Quzen, Nothing at all; yet all that is, I ſee. 

Ham. Nor did you nothing hear ? 

Quzxzn. No, nothing but ourſelves. 

Ham. Why, look you there! Look, how it Reals away 


— my = wm Lo rs of tw, as 
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My father 3 in his habit as he liv'd ! 
Look, wm he goes ev'n now, out at the portal. 
[Exit Ghoſt. 

Queen. This is the very coinage of your brain, 

This bodileſs creation ecſtaſy | 

Is very cunning in. 
Ham. What ecſtaſy ? 

My pulſe, as yours, doth temp'rately keep time, 

And makes as healthful muſick. Tis not madneſs 

That I have utter'd; bring me to the teſt, 

And I the matter will re-word ; which madneſs 

Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 

Lay not that flattering unction to your ſoul, 

That not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs, ſpeaks ; 

It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place; 

Whilſt rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infefts unſeen, Confeſs yourſelf to heav'n; 

Repent what's paſt, avoid what is to come; 

And do not ſpread the compoſt on the weeds 

To make them ranker, Forgive me this my virtue; 

For, in the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 

Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, 

Yea, curb and wooe, for leave to do it good. 
Queen. Oh Hamlet! thou haft cleft my heart in twain, 
Ham. O, throw away the worfer part of i it, 

And live the purer with the other half. 

Good night; but go not to mine uncle's bed, 

Aſſume à virtue, if yon have it not. 

That monſter cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth eat 

Of habits devil, is angel yet in this 

That to the uſe of actions fair and good 

He likewiſe gives a frock, or livery, 


I do repent : but heav'n has pleas'd i it ſo, 


Sc A Un 


« That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night ;" 

And that ſhall lend a kind of eaſineſs 

To the next abſtinence; the next, more ealy ; 

For uſe can almoſt change the ſtamp of nature, 

And maſter ev'n the devil, or throw him out 

With wondrous potency.” Once more, good night! 
And when you are deſirous to be bleſt, 

I'll bleſſing beg of you For this fame lord, 

[Pointing to Poloniue, 


To puniſh this with me, and me with this 
That I muſt be their ſcourge and miniſter. 
I will beſtow him, and will anſwer well 
The death I gave him. So, again, good night ! 
I muſt be cruel, only to be kind ; 
Thus bad begins, and worſe remains behind. 
Queens, What ſhall I do? | 
Hau, Not this by no means, that I bid you do. 
Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed; 
Pinch wanton on your cheek; call you his monſe; | 
And let him, for a pair of reechy kiſſes, 
Or padling in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, 
That I eſſentially am not in madneſs, 
But mad in craſt. Twere good, you let him know. 


For who that's but a queen, fair, ſaber, wiſe, 


Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gibbe, 
Such dear concernings hide? who would do ſo ? 


No, in deſpight of ſenſe and ſecreſy, 


Unpeg the baſket on the houſe's top, 
Let the birds ws and, like the famous ape, 


SO &Q 2 
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To try concluſions, in the baſket creep; 


And break your own neck down. 
Queen. Be thou aſſur'd, if words be made of breath, 


And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 


What thou haſt ſaid to me, 
Ham. I muſt to England, you know that? 


Queen. Alack, I had forgot; *tis-ſo concluded on, 
HAM. There's letters ſeal'd, and my two ſchool-fellows, 
« Whom I will truſt, as I will adders fang'd; 
„ They bear the mandate; they muſt ſweep my way, 
« And marſhal me to knavery. Let it work, 
« For 'tis the ſport, to have the engineer 
« Hoiſt with his own petard; and 't ſhail go hard, 
« But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon. O, 'tis moſt ſweet, 
When in one line two crafts directly meet!“ 
This man ſhall ſet me packing. 
Il lug the guts into the neighbour room. 
Mother, good night. Indeed, this counſellor 
Is now moſt ſtill, moſt ſecret, and moſt grave, 
Who was in life a fooliſh prating knave. 
Come, fir, to draw toward an end with you. 
Good-night, mother, [Exit Hamlet, tugging in Poledin, 
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ACT IV. SCENE I 


A Royal apartment, 


Enter King and Queen, with Roſincrantz, and Guildenſtern. 


K1ns. L 


HE RE's matter in theſe ſighs; theſe profound heaves 
> You muſt tranſlate ; tis fit, we underſtand them. 
Where i is your ſon? 
Quzey. Beſtow this place on us a little while. 
| [To Roſ. and Guild. who go out. 
Ah, my good lord, what have I ſeen to-night ? 
KinG. What, Getrude ? how does Hamlet? 
Quvezn. Mad as the ſeas, and wind, when both contend 
Which is the mightier. In his lawleſs fit, 
Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries, a rat ! 
And, in this brainiſh apprehenſion, kills 
The unſeen good old man. 
'K1ws. O heavy deed! 
It had been fo with us had we been there. 
His liberty is full of threats to all, 
To yuu yourſelf, to us, to every one. 
Alas! how ſhall this bloody deed be anſwer'd ? 
It will be laid to us, whoſe providence 


Should have kept ſhort, reſtrain'd, and out of haunt, 


This mad young man. But ſo much was our love, 
We would not underſtand what was moſt fit; 

But, like the owner oi a foul diſeaſe, 

To keep it from divulging, let it feed 


* 1 5 | 
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Ev'n on the pith of life, Where is he gone? 
Queen. To draw apart the body he hath kill'd, 

| O'er whom his very madneſs, like ſome ore 

Among a mineral of metals baſe, e. 

Sheus itſelf pure. He weeps for what is done. 
KING. O Gertrude, come away. 

The ſun no fooner ſhall the mountain touch, 

But we will ſhip him hence; and this vile deed 

We muſt with all our majeſty and ſkill, 

Both countenance and excuſe, Ho! Guildenftern ! 

Enter Rofincrantz and Guildenſtern. 


Friends both, go join you with ſome further aid; 
Hamlet in madneſs hath Polon ius ſlain, - 
And from his mother's cloſet hath he drag'd him. 
Go ſeek him out, ſpeak fair, and bring the body 
Into the chapel. Pray you, haſte in this, 
| [Exeunt Roſ. and Guild. 
Come, Gertrude, we'll call up our wiſeſt friends, 
And let them know both what we mean to do, . 
And what's untimely done. For, haply, flander, 
« Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, 
« As level as the cannon to bis blank, To” 
ce Tranſports its poiſon'd ſhot z may miſs our name, 
&« And hit the wounded air. . come, away; 
My ſoul is full of diſcord and diſmay. | [Exeunt. 
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SCG ENI II. Enter Hamlet. 


HAM. Safely ſtowed. 


[Gentlemen within, ] Hamlet lord Hamlet! 
Ham. What noiſe ? who calls on — ? 
Oh, here _ come. 
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with the body. The king is a thing 


rͤͤ AM LET, 
Enter Roſincrantz, and Guildenftern. 


Ros. What have you done, my lord, with the dead body? 


Ham. Compounded it with duſt, whereto 'tis kin. 


Ros. Tell us where tis, that we raay take it thence, 


And bear it to the chapel. 
Ham. Do not believe it. 
Ros. Believe what? 


Hau. That I can keep your counſel, and not mine own. 


Beſides, to be demanded of a ſpunge, what replication ſhould 
be made by the ſon of a king ? 

Ros. Take you me for a ſpunge, my lord ? 

Ham. Ay, fir, that ſokes up the king's countenance, his 
rewards, his authorities. But ſuch officers do the king beſt 
ſervice in the end; he keeps them, like an apple, in the cor- 


ner of his jaw, Erft mouth'd, to be laſt ſwallow'd. When he 


needs what you have * it is but ſqueezing you, and, 
ſpunge, you ſhall be dry again. 
Ros. I underſtand you not, my lord. 


Ham, T am glad of it; a knaviſh ſpeech ſleeps in a fooliſh 


car. 


Ros, My Jord, you muſt tell us where the body is, and 


go with us to the king. 
HAM. The body is with the king, but the king is not 


Gvu1r. A thing, my lord? 


Ham. Of nothing. Bring me to him, Hide fox, and 
All after, [Exeunt. 
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se ENI III. Enter King. 


K1nG. Tue ſent to ſeek him, and to find the body. 
How dang rous is it, that this man goes looſe ; 
yet muſt not we put the ſtrong law on him; 3 
Ye's loy'd of the diſtracted multitude, 
Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes: 
And where tis ſo, th' offender's ſcourge is weigh'd, 
ut never th* offence, To bear all ſmooth and even, 
This ſudden ſending him away muſt ſeem 
Peliberate pauſe, Diſeaſes, deſp'rate grown, 
By deſperate appliance are reliev'd, | 
Or not at all. 
Enter Roſincrantz. 
How now ? what hath befall'n? 
Rox, Where the dead body is beſtow'd, my lord, 
We cannot get from him. 
Kix. But where is he? 
Ros. Without, my lord, guarded, to know your pleaſure, 
KinG, Bring him before us. 
Ros. Ho, Guildenſftern ! bring in my lord. 


Enter Hamlet and Guildenſtern. 


KinG. Now, Hamlet, where” s Polonius ? 

Hau. At ſupper. _. 

KinG, At ſupper? where? 

Ham. Not where he eats, but hawks is eaten: a cer- 
tain convocation of politique worms are e' en at him. Your 
vorm is your only emperor for diet. We fat all creatures 
elſe to fat us, and we fat ourſelves for maggots. Your fat 
king and your lean beggar is but yariable ſervice, two diſhes 
but to one table. That's the end. 

Kix. Alas! alas! 
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man and wife is one fleſh, and, ſo, My mother, Come, 
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Hax. © A man may fiſh with the worm that hath et. 
« a king, and eat of the fiſh that had fed of that worm,” 

KING. What doſt thou mean by this?“ 

Ham. Nothing, but to ſhow you how a king may g 
progreſs through the guts of a beggar. | 

KING. Where is Polonius ? 

Ham. In heav'n, ſend thither to ſee. If your meſſengy 
find him not there, ſeek him i th' other place yourti; 
But, indeed, if you find him not within this month, mu 
ſhall noſe him as you go up the ſtairs into the lobby, 

KING. Go ſeek him there. 

Ham. He will ſtay till you come. 

KING. Hamlet, this deed, for thine eſpecial ſafety, 
Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
For that which thou haſt done, muſt ſend thee hence 
With fiery quickneſs ; therefore prepare thyſelf ; 

The bark is ready and the wind at help, 
Th' affociates tend, and every thing is ben 
For England ? | | 

Ham. For England ? 

KING. Ay, Hamlet. 

Ham. Good. | 

Kix 6. So it is, if thou knew'ſ our purpoſes. 

Ham. I ſec a cherub, that ſees them, But come. 

For England ! Farewel, dear mother. 
RING. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 
Ham. My mother. Father and mother is man and wife; 


For England. Eri. 
KIx G. Follow him at foot, Tempt him with peel 
| aboard ; 


Delay it not, I'll have him hence to- night. 


Af — rH A — 


Exit 
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Away, for every thing is ſeal'd and done 


That elſe leans on th' affair. Pray you, make haſte, 
| [Exeunt Roſ. and Guild. 


And, England ! if my love thou hold'ſt at aught, 


As my great power thereof may give thee ſenſe, 

Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 

After the Daniſh ſword, and thy free awe 

Pays homage to us; thou mayꝰſt not coldly ſet by 

Our ſovereign proceſs, which imports at fall, 

By letters conjuring to that effect, 

The preſent death of Hamlet. Do it, E 

For like the hectick in my blood he rages, 

And thou muſt cure me; till I know 'tis done, | 
Howe'er my haps, my joys will ne'er begin. [Rav 


*cEN IV A Camp on the frontiers of Denmark. 
Enter Fortinbras, with an army. 
For. Go, captain, from me greet the Daniſh king, 
Tell him, that, by his licenſe, Fortinbras 
Claims the conveyance of a promis'd march 
Over his realm. You know the rendezvous, 
If that his majeſty would aught with us, 
We ſhall expreſs our duty in his eye, 
And let him know ſo. | 


Cay. I will do't, my lord. 
Fox, Go ſoftly on, [Exit Fortinbras with the army. 


Enter Hamlet, Rofincrantz, Guildenſtern, &c. 


Ham. © Good fir, whoſe powers are theſe ? 
Car Tr.“ They are of Norway, fir. 

Ham. © How purpos'd, fir, I pray you? 
Carr, © Againſt ſome part of Poland. 
You, VI. P p 
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Ham. © Who commands them, fir ? 
Carr. “ The nephew of old Norway, Fortinbras. 
Ham, © Goes it Againſt the main of Poland, fir, 
Or for ſome frontiet ? 
Carr. Truly to ſpeak it, and with no gion, 
We go to gain a little patch of ground, 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 
* To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 
* Nor will it yield to Norway, or the Pole, 
« A ranker nate, ſhould it be ſold in fee. 
Hau. Why, then the Polack never will defend it. 
Carr. “ Yes, tis already garriſon'd. 
Hau. Two thoufand fouls, and twenty thouſand 
ducats, 
*& Will not debate the queſtion of this ſtraw; 
This is th* impoſthume of much wealth and peace, 
*© That inward breaks, and ſhews no cauſe without 
Why the man dyes. I humbly thank you; fir. 
Car r. God b* w' ye, fir. 
Ros. Willt pleaſe you go, my lord? 
Hau. © Ill be with you ſtrait. Co a little before. 
| [Exeuat. 


Manet Hamlet. 
« How all occaſions do inform againſt me, 
« And ſpur my dull revenge? What is a man, 
« ff his chief good and market of his time 
« Be but to ſleep and feed ? a beaſt, no more. 
« Sure, he that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe, 
40 Looking before and after, gave us not | ' 
| « That capability and god- ke reaſon 
| | « To fuſt in us unus d. Now whether it be 
| „ Reſtial oblivion, or ſome craven feruple 


nf. 
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ce Of thinking too preciſely on th' event, 

cc A thought, which, quarter'd, batWbut one part wiſdom, 
« And ever three parts coward, I do not know 

« Why yet I live to ſay this thing's to do; 

« Sith I have cauſe, and will, and ſtrength, and means 
« To do't. Examples, groſs as earth, exhort me; 

« Witneſs this army of ſuch maſs and charge, 

« Led by a delicate and tender prince, 

« Whoſe ſpirit, with divine ambition puft, 

« Makes mouths at the inviſible event ; 

« Expoſing what is mortal and unſure 

« To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, 

« Ev'n for an egg ſhell. Rightly to be great, 

« Is not to ſtir without great argument; 

ce But greatly to find quarrel in a ſtraw, 

« When honour's at the ſtake, How ftand I chen, 

« That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain'd, 

« Excitements of my reaſon and my blood, 

« And let all ſleep? while, to my ſhame, I fee 

« The imminent death of twenty thouſand men, + 

« That for a fantaſy and trick of fame 

« Go to their graves like beds ; fight for a plot, 

« Whercon the numbers cannot try the cauſe, 

« Which is not tomb enough and continent 

ce To hide the ſlain? O, then, from this time forth, 
« My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth, Exit. 


ScztNnE V. Changes to a Palace. 


Enter Queen and Horatio. 


Queen. I will not ſpeak with her. 
Hos, She is very importunate, 
Indeed, diſtract, Her mood will needs be pitied. 
Pp 2 
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HAMLET 


QUEEN. What would ſhe have? 

Hox. She ſpeaks much of her fither; ſays, ſhe ma 
There's tricks i th* world; and hems, and beats her heart; 
Spurns enviouſly at ribs; ſpeaks things in doubt, * 
That carry but half ſenſe. Her ſpeech is nothing, 

Yet the unſhap'd uſe of it doth remove, 
The hearers to collection; they aim at it, 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts ; 


Which as her winks, and nods, and geſtures yield them, 


Indeed would make one think, there might be thought, 
Tho' nothing ſure, yet much unhappily. 

*Twere good ſhe were ſpoken with, for ſhe may ſtrow 
Dangerous conjectures in i11-breeding minds. 


QuxEN. Let her come in. 
To my fick ſoul, as fin's true nature is, 
Each toy ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſs ; 
So full of artleſs jealouſy is guilt, 
It ſpills itſelf, in fearing to be fpilt. 


cc By his cockle hat and ſtaff, and by his ſandal moon.“ 


Quxxx. as ſweet lady; what i imports this ſong ? 
Or n. Say yon? Nay, pray you, mark. | 
« He's dead and gone, lady, he is dead and gone; 


Euter Horatio, wich Ophelia, diſtracted. 


Or n. Where is the beauteous majeſty of Denmark ? 
QUEEN. How now, Ophelia ? 
Orn, © How ſhould I your true love know from another 


one ? 


[Exit Hor, 


[Singing, 


« At his head a graſs-green turf, at his heels a tone,” 


O ho! 
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Enter King. 


Quzen. SIR but Ophelia 
Or u. Pray you, mark. 


« White his ſhroud as the mountain e 


Queen. Alas, look here, my lord. 
Or Rn. Larded all with ſweet flowers: 
ce i 
Which bewept to the grave did go 
« With true love ſhowers.” 


KinG. How do ye, pretty lady ? | 

Or u. Well, God 'dild you! They ſay, the owl was 4 
baker's daughter. Lord, we know what we are, but we 
know not what we may be. God be at your table ! 

KING. Conceit upon her father. 

Or h. Pray, let us have no words of this; but when 


they aſk you what it means, ſay you this ; 


& To-morrow is St. Valentine's day, 
« All in the morn betime, 

„ And I a maid at your window, 
To be you Valentine, 

© Then up he roſe, and don'd his 4 
And dupt the chamber door; 

« Let in the maid, that out a maid 
„Never departed more. 


KING. Pretty Ophelia 
Or n. Indeed, la, without an oath, Tl! make an end on't. 


« By Cis, and by St. Charity, 
„ Alack, and fy for ſhame ! 
« Young men will do't, if they come to't, 
" By cock, they are to blame. 
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4 Quoth ſhe, before you tumbled me, 
« You promiis*d me to wed ; 

& So would I ha? done, by yonder ſun, 
And thou hadſt not come to my bed.“ 


Kix. How long has ſhe been thus? 

Orn. I hope, all will be well. We muſt be patient; 
but I cannot chuſe'but weep, to think, they ſhould lay him 
i th* cold ground; my brother ſhall know of it, and ſo [ 
thank you for your good counſel. Come, my coach. Good 


night, ladies; good night, ſweet ladies; good night, good 


night. [ Exit, 
KING. Follow her cloſe, give her good watch, I pray you. 
[Exit Horatio, 
This i is the poiſon of deep grief; it ſprings 
All from her father's death. O Gertrude, Gertrude! 


When ſorrows come, they come not ſingle ſpies, 


But in battalions. Firſt, her father ſlain; 
Next your ſon gone, and he moſt violent author 
Of his own juſt remove; the people mucdied, 


Thick and unwholeſpme in their thoughts and whiſpers 


For good Polonius' death; we've done but greenly, 
In hugger mugger to inter him ; poor Ophelia, 


Divided from herſel, and her fair judgment 


Without the which we're pictures, or mere beaſts : 
Laſt, and as much containing as all theſe, 


Her brother is in ſecret come from France : 


Feeds on his wonder, keeps himſelf in clouds, 
And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 

With peſtilent ſpeeches of his father's death; 
Wherein neceflity, of matter beggar'd, 


Will nothing ſtick our perſons to arraign 
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In ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude, this, 

Like to a murdering piece, in many places | 

Gives me ſuperfluous death [A noiſe within, 
QuEEN. Alack ! what noiſe is this? | 


SCENE VI. Enter a Meſſenger. | 


KING. Where are my Switzers ? Let them guard d the 
door. 
What i is the matter ? | - 
Mes. Save yourſelf, my lord, 
The ocean, over-peering of his liſt, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O'er-bears your officers. The rabble call him lord; 
And as the world were now but to begin, 
Antiquity forgot, cuſtom not known, 
The ratifiers and props of every ward; 
They cry, © Chuſe we Laertes for our ing,” * 
Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds; 
« Laertes ſhall be king, Laertes king!“ 
Quezn. How chearfully on the falſe trail they cry 
Oh, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs. [Noife within. 


Enter Laertes, with a party at the door. 


KING. The doors are broke, 
Lars. Where is the king ? firs ! ſtand you an without. 
ALL. No, let's come in. 
Lax. I pray you, give me Teave, 
ALL, We will, we will. | [Exeunt, 
LAER. I thank you. Keep the door, 
O thou vile king, give me my father. 
Quer EN. Calmly, good Laertes, [Laying hold on him, 
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LAER, That drop of blood that's calm, proclaims m- 


baſtard; 


Cries cuckold to my father; brands the hatlot. 


Ev'n here, between the chaſte and unſmirch'd brows 
Of my true mother, 
KING. What is the cauſe, Laertes, 
That thy rebellion looks ſo giant-like? 
Let him go, Gertrude; do not fear our perſon. 


There's ſuch divinity doth hedge a king, 


That treaſon can but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of its will. Tell me, Laertes, 
Why are you thus incens'd ?—Let him go, Gertrude. 
Speak, man. | 
LA. Where is my fakes 5 
Kix G. Dead. | 
Queen. But not by him. 
KING. Let him demand his fill. 


LAER. How came he dead? I'll not be juggled with: 


To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackeſt devil | 
Conſcience and grace, to the profoundeft pit ! 


I dare damnation; to this point I ſtand, 
That both the worlds I give to negligence, 


Let come, what comes; only I'll be reveng 4d 
Moſt thoroughly for my father, 

KING. Who ſhall ſtay you? 

Lazs. My will, not all the world; 
And for my means, I'll huſband them 10 well, 
They ſhall go far with little. 

KinG. Good Laertes, 


I you deſire to know the certainty 


Of your dear father, is't writ in your revenge, 
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That ſweep-ſtake, you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loſer ? 
Lazer, None but his enemies. 
KinG, Will you know them then? 
Lats. To his good friends thus wide I'll ope my arms, 
And, like the kind life-rend'ring pelican, 
Repaſt them with my blood. 
KinG. Why, now you ſpeak 
Like a good child, and a true gentleman, 
That I am guiltleſs of your father's death, 
And am moſt ſenſible in grief for it, 
It ſhall as level to your judgment 'pear, 
As day does to your eye. 
Crown w1THIN. Let her come in. 
LAER. How now, what noiſe is that? 


Scent VII. Enter Ophelia, ſantaſtically dreſt with 
ſtraws and flowers. 


O heat, dry up my brains! Tears, ſeven times ſalt, 
Burn eut the ſenſe and virtue of mine eye! 

By heav'n, thy madne's ſhall be paid with weight, 
Till our ſcale turn the beam. O roſe of May; 
Dear maid, kind fiſter, ſweet Ophelia ! 

Oh heav'n, is't poſſible a young maid's wits 

Should be as mortal as an old man's life ? 

Nature is fine in love; and, where %is fine, 

* It ſends fome precious inſtance of itſelf 

« After the thing it loves. 


Oren. © They bore him bare-fac'd on the bier, 
And on his grave rain'd many a tear; 
« Fare you well, my dove?!” 
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Lazr. Hadſt thou thy wits, and didſt perſuade revenge, 
It could not move me thus. 

Oren. © You muſt fing, down-a-down, and you call him 

| a-down-a. 
O how the wheel becomes it ! it is the falſe ſteward that 
ſtole his maſter's daughter. 

Lazs. This nothing's more than matter. 

Orn. There's roſemary, that's for remembrance, 
Pray, love, remember. And there's panſies, that's for 
thoughts. 

Lazs. A document in a madneſs, thoughts and remem- 
brance fitted. 

Or n. There's fennel for you, and columbines. There'; 
rue for you, aud here's ſome for me. We may call it herb 
of grace o' Sundays. You may wear your rue with a dif- 
ference ; there's a daiſy. I would give you ſome violets, 
but they withered all when my father dy'd. They ſay he 
made a good end; 


———— ——_ 


ow. Dr . 


4 for bonny ſweet Robin is all my joy.” 


Lax. Thought, and affliction, paſſion, hell itſelf, 
She turns to favour, and to prettineſs. 


Oy Rn.“ And will he not come again? 
„And will he not come again? 

44 No, no, he is dead, 
Go to thy death-bed, 
« He never will come again. 
4% His beard was white as ſnow, 
All flaxen was his poll; 
« He is gone, he is gone, 
And we caſt away mone, 


_ & Gramercy on his ſou] !”? 
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And on all chriſtian ſouls! God b'wi'ye, . Exit. Oph. 
LAER. Do you ſee this, you Gods! | 
Kin. Laertes, I muſt commune with your grief, 

Or you deny me right. Go but a-part : 

Make choice of whom your wiſelt friends you will, 

And they ſhail hear and judge *twixt you and me. 

If by direct or by collateral hand 

They find us touch'd, we will our kingdom give, 

Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 

To you in ſatisfaction. But if not, 

Be you content to lend your patience to us; 

And we ſhall jointly labour with your ſoul, 

To give it due content, | 
Lars. Let this be ſo, 

His means of death, his obſcure funeral, 

No trophy, ſword, nor hatchment o'er his bones, 

No noble rite, nor formal oſtentation, 

Cry to be heard, as *twere from heav'n to earth, 

That I muſt call in queſti-n. 

KING. So you ſhall : 
And where the offence is, let the great ax fall. 
I pray you go with me. | [Exeunt. 


Scznz VIII. Enter Horatio, with an Attendant. 


Hor. What are they, that would ſpeak with me? 


Serv. Sailors, fir. They ſay, they have letters for you. 
Hor. Let them come in. 
I do not know [rom what part of the world 


I ould be greeted, if not from lord Hamlet. 


Enter Sailor. 


SAIL, God bleſe you, fir. 


1 
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Hon. Let him bleſs thee too. | 

SA1r. He ſhall, fir, an't pleaſe him . There's 3 
letter for you, ſir. It comes from th' ambaſſador that was 
bound for England, if your name be Horatio, as I am let "4 
to know it is. | ; 


Horatio reads the letter. 


« HORA TIO, when thou ſhalt have overlook'd this 
give theſe fellows ſome means to the king: they have 
< letters for him. Ere we were two days old at ſea, a pi. 
rate of very warlike appointment gave us chace. Finding 
„ ourſelves too ſlow of ſail, we put on a compelled valour, 
< and in the grapple I boarded them: on the inſtant they 
4 pot clear of our ſhip, ſo I alone became their priſoner, 
« They have dealt with me, like thieves of mercy ; but they 
„% knew what they did; I am to do a good turn for them, 
Let the king have the letters I have ſent, and repair thou 
to me with as much haſte as thou wouldeſt fly death. 
« have words to ſpeak in thy ear, will make thee dumb; 
yet are they much too light for the bore of the matter. 
„ Theſe good fellows will bring thee where I am. Roſin- 
e“ crantz and Guildenſtern hold their courſe for England, 
« Ofthem I have much to tell thee. Farewel, 


„He that thou knoweſt thine, Hamlet. 


Come. I will make you way for theſe your letters; 
And do't the ſpeedier, that you may direct me 
To him from whom you brought them. 


Scene IX. Enter King and Laertes. 


K1nG. Now muſt your conſcience my acquittance ſeal, 
And you muſt put me in your heart for friend; 


. 
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Sith yon have heard, and with a knowing ear, 
That he which hath your noble father lain, 
Purſued my li fe. 

LAER. It well appears. But tell me, 


Why you proceeded not againſt theſe feats, 


So crimeful and ſo capital in nature, 
As by your ſafety, wiſdom, all things elſe, 
You mainly were ſtirr'd up? 
KINO. O, for two ſpecial reaſons, 
Which may to you, perhaps, ſeem much unſinew'd, 
And yet to me are ſtrong. The queen, his mother, 
Lives almoſt by his looks z and for myſelf, 
My virtue or my plague, be't either which, 
She's ſo conjunCtive to my life and ſoul, 
That, as the ſtar moves not but in his ſphere, - 
I could not but by her, The other motive, 
Why to.a publick count I might not go, 
Is the great love the general gender bear him; 
Who, dipping all his faults in their affection, 
Would, like the ſpring that turneth wood to ſtone, 
Convert his gyves to graces, So that my arrows, 
Too flightly timbred for ſo loud a wind, 
Would have reverted to my bow again, 
And not where I had aim'd them. 
Lats. And ſo have I a noble father loft, 
A ſiſter driven into deſperate terms, | 
Who has, if praiſes may go back again, 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections. But my revenge will come. 
KINO. Break not your _ for that. You muſt not 
think, 
That we can let our beard be ſhook with danger, 
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And think it paſtime. You ſhall ſoon hear more. 
I lov'd your father, and we love ourſelf, 

And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine 
How now ? what news ? 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


MEs. Letters, my lord, from Hamlet. 
Theſe to your majeſty. This to the queen. 
KinG. From Hamlet? who brought them? 
Mes. Sailors, my lord, they ſay; I ſaw them not. 
They were given me by Claudio; he receiv'd them. 
KING. Laertes you ſhall hear them. Leave us, all. 
| [Exit Meſſenger. 


„ HIGH and Mighty, you ſhall know, I am ſet naked 

& on your kingdom. To morrow ſhall I beg leave to fee 

« your kingly eyes. When [I ſhall, firſt aſking your pardon 
he hereunto, | recount the occaſion o. my ſudden return. 

| Hamlet. 

What ſhould this mean ? are all the reſt come back ? 
Or is it ſome abuſe, and no ſuch thing? 

LAER Know you the hand? 

Kix. Tis Hamlet's character; 
Naked, and (in a poſticript here, he ſays} 
Alone. Can you adviſe me? 

LAER. I'm loſt in it my lord. But let bim come; 
It warms the very ſickneſs in my heart, | 
That l ſhall live and tell him to his teeth, 

« Thus diddeſt thou 

KinG. If it be fo, Laertes, 

As how ſhould it be ſo ?——how, otherwiſe 
Will yon be rul'd by me? 
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LazR. Ay, ſo you'll not o' er- rule me to a peace, 
KinG. To thine own peace. If he be now return'd, 
As liking not his voyage, and that he means 
No more to undertake it, I will work him 
To an exploit now ripe in my device, 
Under the which he ſhall not chuſe but fall: 
And for his death no wind of blame ſhall breathe ; 
But ev'n his mother ſhall uncharge the practice, 
And call it accident, 
Lats. © I will be rul'd, | 
« The rather, if you could deviſe it ſo, 
“That I might be the organ.“ * 
Kix G. It falls right. x | 
« You have been talk'd of ſince your travel much, - 
« And that in Hamlet's hearing, for a quality 
« Wherein, they ſay you ſhine; your ſum of parts 
Did not together piuck ſuch envy from him, 
« As did that one, and that in my regard 
Of the unworthieſt ſiege.” 
LAER. What part is that, my lord?“ 
Kix. A very ribband in the cap of youth 
« Yet needful too; for youth no leſs becomes 
« The light and careleſs livery that it wears, 
Than ſettled age his ſables, and his weeds, 
% Importing health and graveneſs,” ——Two months ſince, 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy. | 
I've ſeen myſelf, and ſerv'd againſt the French, 
And they can well on horſe-back, but this gallant 
Had witcheraft in't, he grew unto his ſeat; 
And to ſuch wondrous doing brought his horſe, 
As he had been incorps'd and demy-natur'd 
With the brave beaſt, So far he topp'd my thought, 
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Thar I in forgery of ſhapes and tricks 
Came ſhort of what he did. 
LAER. A Norman, was't? 
KinG. A Norman. 
LAER. Upon my life, Lamond, 
KING. The ſame. 8 
Lazs. I know him well. He is the brooch, indeed, 
And gem of all the nation. | | 
KinG. He made confeflion of you, 
And gave you ſuch a maſterly report, 
For art and exerciſe in your defence; 
And-'or your rapier moſt eſpecial, 
That he cry'd out, *would be a fight indeed 
If one could match you. The fcrimers of their nation, 
He ſwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
If you oppos'd em.— Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet fo envenom with his envy, 
That he could do nothing, but wifk and beg 
Your ſudden coming o'er to play with him. 
Now out of this 
LAER. What out of this, my lord? 
KINO. Laertes, was your father dear to you, 
Or are you like the painting of a forrow, 
A face without a heart ? 
LAER. Way aſk you this ? 


Kin. Not that I think, you did not love your father, 


But that I know, love 1s begun by time, 
And that I ſee *, paſſages of proof, 

Time qualifies the ſpark and fire of it : 
There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick, or ſauff, that will abate it, 
And nothing is at a like goodneſs (till ; 
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« For goodiieſs, growing to a pleuriſy, 
« Dies in his own too much. What we would do, 
« We ſhould do when we would; for this wouLD changes, 
« And hath abatements and delays as many 
« As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; 
« And then this s Hou LD is like a ſpend-thriſt ſigh 
« That hurts by eaſing. But to th' quick o' th? ulcer?” —— 
Hamlet comes back ; what would you undertake 
To ſhew yourſelf your father's ſon indeed 
More than in words ? | | 
Lazer. To cut his throat i' th* church. 
King. No place, indeed, ſhould murder ſanctuariſe, 
Revenge ſhould have no bounds z but, good Laertes, 
Will you do this? keep cloſe within your chamber 
Hamlet, return'd, ſhall know you are come home: 
We'll put on thoſe ſhall praiſe your excellence, 
And ſet a double varnith on the fame 
The Frenehman gave you; bring you in fine together, 
And wager on your heads, He being remils 


Moſt generous and free from all contriving, | | ES i $51 
Will not peruſe the foils ; ſo that with eaſe, | 
Or with a little ſhuffling, you may chuſe | | 
A ſword unbated, and in a paſs of practice i 
Requite him for your father. 

Later, I will do't; 
And for the purpoſe Ill anoint my tword, 


I bought an unction of a mountebank, 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood, no catapla:m ſo rare, 


Collected from all ſimples that have virtue 

Under the moon, can {ave the thing from death, 

That is but fcratch'd withal ; Vil touch my point: 
Vol. VI. . 
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Wich this contagion, that if I 2 him ſightly, 
It may be death. 

Kix G. Let's farther think of this; 
Weigh what convenience both of time and means 
May fit us to our ſhape. If this ſhould fail, 
And that our drift look through our bad performance, 
Twere better not aſſay'd; therefore this project 
Should have a back, or ſecond, that might hold, 
If this ſhould blaſt in proof. Soft—— let me ſee—— 
We'll make a ſolemn wager on your cunnings. 
I it — 
When in your motion you are hot and dry, 
As make your bouts more violent to that end, 
And that he calls for drink, I'll have prepar'd him 
A chalice for the nonce; whereon but ſipping, 
If he by chance eſcape your venom'd tuck, 
Our purpoſe may hold there. 


SCENE X. Enter Queen. 


How now, ſweet Queen ? 
Qrzevn. One woe doth tread upon another's heel, 
So faſt they follow. Your ſiſter's drown'd, Laertes. 
LAER. Drown'd! oh where? 

'Quxex. There is a willow grows aſlant a brook, 
That ſhews his hoar leaves In the glaſſy ſtream : 
There with fantaſtick garlands ſhe did come, 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daiſies, and long purples, 

(That liberal ſhepherds give a groſſer name; 

But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call them; 
There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weeds 
Clambring to hang, an envious liver broke; 

When down her weedy trophies 2nd herſelf 
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Fell in the weeping brook ; her cloaths ſpread wide, 
And mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up; 
Which time ſhe chaunted ſnatches of old tunes, 
As one incapable of her own diſtreſs ; 
Or like a creature native, and indued | 
Unto that element; but long it could not be, 
Till that her garments heavy with their drink, 
Pull'd her poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. | | 
LAER. Alas then, ſhe is drown'd ! 
Queen. Drown'd, drown'd. 
Lazs. Too much of water haſt thou, poor Ophelia, 
And therefore I forbid my tears. But yet 
It is our trick: nature her cuſtom holds, 
Let ſhame ſay what it will, When theſe are gone, 
The woman will be out. Adieu, my lord ! 
I have a ſpeech of fire, that fain would blaze, | 
But that this folly drowns it. . | [Exit. 


Kix G. Follow, Gertrude. 
How much had I to do to calm his rage! 


Now fear I, this will give it ſtart again; 
Therefore let's follow. _ [Exeunt. 
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Enter two Clowns, with ſpades and mattocks. 


i C LOW M. 

S ſhe to be buried in chriſtian burial, that wilfully ſeeks 

her own ſalvation ? | 

2 Cr. I tell thee, ſhe is, therefore make her grave 
ſtraight. The crowner hath ſate on her, and finds it chriſtian 
burial. 

1 Cx. How can that be, unleſs he drowned herſelf i in 
her own defence? 

2 CL. Why 'tis found ſo. 

1 CL. It muſt be * ſe offendendo,”” it cannot be elſe. 
For here lies the point; if I drown myſelf wittingly, it 
argues an act; and an act hath three branches; it is to 
act, to do, and to 3 Argal, ſhe drown'd herſelf 
wittingly. 

2 CL. Nay, but hear you, goodman Delver. 

1 CL. Give me leave. Clown, here lies the water; 
Good: here ſtands the man; Good, If the man go to 
this water, and drown himſelf, it is, will be, nill he, he 
goes ; mark you that: But if the water come to him, and 
drown him, he drowns not kimſelf, Argal, he, that is not 
guilty of his own death, ſhortens not his own life. 

2 CL. But is this law ? 

1 Ci. Ay, marry is't, crowner's queſt-law. 

2 Cr, Will you ha' the truth on't > If this had not been 
2 gentlewoman, ſhe ſhoyld have been buried out of chriſtian 


burial. 
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1 Ct. Why, there thou ſay'ſt. And the more pity, 
that great folk ſhould have countenance in this world to 
drown or hang themſelves, more than their even chriſtian. 
Come. My ſpade. There is no ancient gentlemen but 
gardeners, ditchers, and grave-makers ; they Rn up 
Adam's profeſſion. 

2 Cu. Was he a gentleman ? 

1 Cr. He was the firſt that ever bore arms. 

2 Cr. © Why, he had none. 

1 Cx. © What, art a heathen ? How doſt thou under- 
<* ſtand the Scripture ? the Scripture ſays, Adam digg'd 
could he dig without arms?“ I'll put another queſtion 
to thee ; if thou anſweredſt me not to the purpoſe, confeſs 
thyſelt 
2 CL, Go to. 

1 Cr. What is he that builds ſtronger than either the 
the maſon, the ſhipwright, or the carpenter ? 

2 Cr. The gallows-maker ; for that frame outlives a 
thouſand tenants. 

1 Cu, I like thy wit well, in good tach z the — 
does well; but how does it well? it does well to to thoſe 


that do ill: Now thou doſt ill, to ſay the gal ows is built 


ſtronger than the church; Argal, the gallows may co well 


to thee, To't again, come. 
2 CL. Who builds ſtronger than a maſon, a ſhipwright, 


or a carpenter ? 


1 CL, Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. ; 
2 CL. Marry, now I can tell. 
"2 29h 


2 Cl. Maſs, I cannot tell. 
| Q 3 
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: Enter Hamlet and Horatio, at a diſtance, 

1 CL. Cudgel thy brains no more about it, for your 
dull aſs will not mend his pace with beating; and when 
you are aſk'd this queſtion next, ſay, a grave-maker. The 
houſes, he makes, laſt till doom's day, Go, get thee to 
Ran, and fetch me a ſtoup of liquor. [Exit 2 Clown, 


He digs, and ſings 


oy * youth when I did love, did love, 
„ Methought, it was very ſweet ; 
To contract, oh, the time for, a, my behove, 
„Oh, methought, there was nothing ſo meet. 


Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his buſineſs, that he 
ſings at grave-making ? 

Hon. Cuſtom hath made it Yo him a property of eaſi- 
neſs. 

Ham. Tis e'en ſo. The hand of little imployment hath 
the daintier ſenſe. | | 
| Z Clown ſings. _ 

“ But age, with his ſtealing ſteps, 

„ Hath claw'd me in his clutch: 
„ And hath ſhipped me into the land, 

As if I had never been an 


Hau. That (cull had a tongue in it, and could ſing once; 
how the knave jowles it to the ground, as if it were Cain's 
Jaw-bone, that did the firſt murder! This might be the pate 
of a politician, which this als o'er-ofices ; one that would 
circumvent God, might it not? 


Hos. It might, my lord. 
Ham. Or of a courtier, which could fay, “ good-mor- 


% row, ſweet lord; how doſt thou, good lord?“ This might 
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be my lord ſuch a-one's, that prais'd my lord ſuch a-one's 
horſe, when he meant to beg it; might it not? 

Hor. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Why, e'en ſo; and now my lady Worm's ; chap⸗ 
jeſs, and knockt about the mazzard with a ſexton's ſpade, 
Here's a fine revolution, if we had the trick to ſee't. Did 

' theſe bones coſt no more the breeding. but to play at log. 
gats with em? mine ake to think on't. 
Clowa ſings. 
« A pick-axe and a ſpade, a ſpade, 
% For—and a ſhrowding ſheet ! 
O, a pit of clay for to be made 
For ſuch a gueſt is meet.“ 


Ham. There's another. Why may not that be the fcul! 
bf a lawyer? where be his quiddits now ? his quillets? his 
caſes ? his tenures, and his tricks > Why does he ſuffer this 
rode knave now to knock him about the ſconce with a dirty 
ſhovel, and will not tell him of his action at battery? hum 
This fellow might be in's time the great buyer of land, with 

/ his ſtatutes, his recognizances, his fines, his double 
vouchers, his recoveries. In this the fine of his fines, and 
the recovery of his recoveries, to have his fine pate full 
of fine dirt > Will his vowehers vouch him no more of his 
purchaſes, and double ones too, than the length and breadth 
of a pair of indentures ? the very conveyances of his lands 
will hardly lie in this box; and muſt the inheritor himſelf 


have no more? ha? 
Hor. Not a jot more, my lord. 
Ham. Is not parchment made of ſheep ſkins ? 
Hor, Ay, my lord, and of calve-ſkins 100, 
Ham, 2 are ſheepa nd calves that leck out aſſurance 
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in that. I will ſpeak to this fellow. Whoſe grave's this, 
firrah ? 
CL. Miae, fir — 


« O, a pit of clay for to be made 
For ſuch a gueſt is meet. 


Ham. I think, it be thine, indeed, for thou lieſt in't. 


Cr. You lye out on't, fir, and therefore it is not yours ; 


for my part, I do not lie in't, yet it is mine. 

Ham. Thou doſt lye in't, to be in't, and fay, tis 
thine : tis for the dead, not for the quick, therefore they 
ly'ſt. | 

CL. *Tis a quick lye, fir, *twill away again from me t« 
you. 7 
Hau. What man doſt thou dig it for? 

Cr. For no man, fir, 

Ham. What woman then ? 

C. For none neither. 

Ham. Who is to be buried in't ? 

CL. One that was a woman, fir ; but, reſt her ſou}, ſhe's 
dead. 

| Han. How abſolute the knave is > We muſt ſpeak by 
the card, or equivocation will undo us. By the lord, Ho- 
ratio, theſe three years I bave taken note of it, the age is 
grown ſo picked, that the toe of the peaſant comes fo near 
the heel of our courtier, he galls his kibe, How long haſt 
thou been a grave-maker ? | | 
Cr. Of all the days i' th' year, I came to 't that day 
that our Jaſt king Hamlet o'ercame Fortinbras. 

Ham. How long is that ſince ? 

Cr. Cannot you tel] that ? every fool can tell that, It 
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was that very day that young Hamlet was born, he tha? 
was mad, and ſent into England. 

Ham. Ay, marry, why was he ſent into England ? 

Ci. Why, becauſe he was mad: He ſhall recover his 


' wits there; or, if he do not, it's no great matter there. 


HAM. Why? 

Cr. ,Twill not be ſeen in bim; : there the men are as 
mad as he. 

Ham. How came he mad ? 

CL. Very ſtrangely, they ſay. 

Ham. How ſtrangely ? 

Cl. Faith, e'en with loſing his wits, 

Hau. Upon what ground ? 

C. Why, here, in Denmark. I have been ſexton here, 
man and boy, thirty years. | 

Ham, How long will a man lie i' th? earth ere he rot? 

CL. I“ faith, if he be not roiten before he die, as we have 
many pocky coarſes now-a-days that will ſcarce hold the 
laying in, he will laſt you ſome eight year, or nine year; 
a tanner will laſt you, nine years. | 

Ham. Why he, more than another ? 

Cr. Why, fir, his hide is fo tann'd with his trade, that 
he will keep out water a great while And your water is a 
fore decayer of your whoreſon dead body Here's a ſcull 
now has lain in the earth three and twenty years. 

Ham. Whote was it ? | 

CL. A whereſon mad fellow's it was. Whoſe do you 
think it was ? | 

Ham, Nay, I know not. 

Cr. A peſtilence n him for a mad rogue! he pour'd a 
flaggon of Rheriſh or: my head at once. This fame ſcally 
fir, was Yorick's e the king's Jeſter, 
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Ham. This ? 
Cr. E'en that. 


Ham. Alas, poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio, a fel. 


low of infinite Jeſt ; of moſt excellent fancy: He hat 
borne me on his back a thouſand times: and now how ab- 
horred in my imagination it is! my gorge riſes at it. Here 
hung thoſe lips, that I have kiſs'd I know not how of; 
Where be your gibes now? your gambols ? your ſongs) 
your flaſhes of merriment, that were wont to ſet the table 
in 2 roar ? not one now, to mock your own grinning? 
quite chap-fajlen ? now get you to my lady's chamber, and 
tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favour ſhe mul 
come? make her laugh at that. Pr'ythee, Horatia 
tell me one thing. 
Hon. What's that, my lord? 
Hau. Doſt thou think, Alexander look'd o* this faſhion 
i th* earth? 
Hor, E'en fo, 
Ham. And ſmelt ſo, puh ? [Smelling to the ſcull. 
Hos. E'en fo, my lord. | 
Hau. To what baſe uſes we may return, Horatio! why 
may not imagination trace the noble duſt of Alexander, 
*till he find it ſtopping a bung-hole ? 
Hom. Twere to conſider too curiouſly, to abe ſo. 
Ham. No, faith, not a jot: But to follow him thither 
with modeſty enough, and likelihood to lead it; as thus, 
Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander return- 
eth to duſt ; the duſt is earth; of earth we make loam: 


and why of that loam, whereto he was converted, might 


they not ſtop a beer-barre] ? 
Imperial Czfar, dead and turn'd to cley, 
Might ſtop a hole to keep the wind away, 
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O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall, t'expel the winter's flaw ! 
But ſoft, a while here comes the king, 


Scene II. Enter King, Queen, Laertes, and a coffin, 
with Lords, and Prieſts, attendant. 


The queen, the courtiers. What is that they follow, 
And with ſuch maimed rites ? This doth betoken, 


ble The coarſe, they follow, did with deſperate hand 

o? Foredo its own life, It was ſome eſtate. 

nd Couch we a while, and mark. 

ul LarR. What ceremony elle? 

0 Hau. That is Laertes, a moſt noble youth. Mark 


LazR, What ceremony elſe ? 
PRIEST. Her obſequies have been fo far enl:rg'd 
0 As we have warranty; her death was doubt ul; 
And but that great command o'erſways the order, 
She ſhould in ground unſanctified have lodg'd 
Till the laſt trump. For charitable prayers, 
| Shards, flints, and pebbles, ſhould be thrown on her; 
Yet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin rites, 
Her maiden-ſtrewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. 
Lars. Muſt no more be done? 
PRIEST. No more be done ? 
We ſhould profane the ſervice of the dead, 
To ſing a Requiem, and ſuch reſt to her 
As to peace-parted ſouls, 
LAER. Lay her i' ch' earth; 
An rom her air and unpoluted fleſh 
May violets ſpring ? 1 tell thee, churliſh prieſt, 
A miniſtring angel hall my ſiſter be, 
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When thou lieſt howling. os He 
Ham. What, the fair Ophelia ! 
Queen. Sweets to the ſweet, farewel! . 


[Scattering flower, Vatil 
T hop'd, thou ſhouldſt have been my Hamlet's wife ; 


I thought thy bride-bed to have deck'd, ſweet maid, 3 
And not have ſtrew'd thy grave. | | Coul 
Lats. O treble woe : Mak: 
Fall ten times treble on that curſed head, K 
Whoſe wicked deed thy moſt ingenious ſenſe Q 
Depriv'd thee of! Hold off the earth a while, H 
Till I have caught her once more in my arms. Woo 
[Laertes leaps into the grace, Woe 
Now pile your duſt upon the quick and dead, Pl e 
Till of this flat a mountain you have made, To « 
T' o'er-top old Pelion, or the IO head Be b 
Of blue Olympus. And 
Han. [diſcovering himſelf.] What is he, whoſe grief: Mill 
Bear ſuch an emphaſis ? whoſe phraſe of ſorrow Sing 
Conjures the wandring ſtars,, and makes them ſtand Mak 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ? This is I, Il! 1 
{Hamlet leaps into the grave, Q 
Harnlet the Dane. And 
Lats. The devil take thy foul ! [Grappling with him. Ano 
Ham. Thou pray'ſt not well. | Ere 

I pr'ythee, take thy fingers from my throat. ĩĩ His 
For though I am not ſplenitive and raſh ; + i 
Yet have I in me ſomething dangerous, Wha 
Which let thy wiſdom fear. Hold off thy hand. Luv 
KING. Pluck them aſunder. = 
The 


Quzzn, Hamlet, Hamlet. 
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Hor, Good my lord, be quiet, 

[The attendants part them. 
Hau. Why, I will fight him upon his theme, 
Vatil my eye-lids willl no longer wag. 

Quzzn. Oh my ſon! what theme? 

Haw, I lov'd Ophelia? forty thouſand brothers 
Could not with all their puantity of love 
Make up my fum. What wilt thou do for her ? 

King, O, he is mad, Laertes. 

Queen. For love of God, forbear wa. 

Ham. Come, ſhew me what thou'lt do. 

Woo't weep ? woo't fight? woo't faſt? woo't tear thyſelf? 
Woo't drink up eiſel, eat a crocodile ? 
Ill do't. Do'ſt thou come hither but to whine 2 
To out- face me with leaping in her e - 
Be buried quick with her; and fo will I; 
And if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, *till our ground, 
Singeing his pate againſt the burning zone, 
Make Offa like a wart! Nay, an' thou'lt mouth, 
Il rant as well as thou. 
Queen. This is mere madneſs ; 
And thus a while the fit will work on him: 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
Ere that her golden couplets are diſclos'd. 
His filence will ſit droopiag. 

Ham. Hear you, fir | 
What is the reaſon that you uſe me thus ? 
[ lov'd you ever; but it is no matter 
Let Hercules himſelf do what he may, 

The cat will mew, the dog will have his day. Exit. 
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KING. I pray you, good Horatio, wait upon him. 
| - [Exit Horatio, 

Strengthen your patience in our laſt night's ſpeech. 
N | | | [To Laertes, 
We'll put the matter to the preſent puſh | 
Good Gertrude, ſet ſome watch over your fon, 
This grave ſhall have a living monument. 
An hour of quiet ſhortly ſhall we ſee ; 
"Till then, in patience our proceeding be. [Exeunt, 


Scene III. Changes 10 Hall in the Palace. 
Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 


Ham. So much for this, fir. Now ſhall you ſee the other, 
You do remember all the circumſtance ? 

Hor. Remember it, my lord? 

Ham, Sir, in my heatt there was a kind of fighting, 
That would not let me ſleep; methought, I lay 
Worſe than the mutines in the bilboes. Raſhly, 

And prais'd be raſhneſs for it. Let us know, 

Our indiſcretion ſometimes ſerves us well, 

When ur deep plots do fail; and that ſhould teach us, 
There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

Hor. That is moſt certain. * 

Ham. Up from my cabbin, 

My ſea-2own ſcarſt about me, in the dark 
Grop'd I to find out them; had my deſire, 
Finger'd their packet, and in fine withdrew 
To mine own room again; making ſo bold, 

My fears forgetting manners, to unſeal 
Their grand commiſſion, where I found, Horatio, 

A royal knavery ; an exact command, 
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Larded with many ſeveral ſorts of reaſons, 
Importing Denmark's health, and England's too, 
With, ho ! ſuch buggs and goblins in my life; 
Phat on the ſupervize, no leiſure bated, 

No, not to ſtay the grinding of an ax, 

My head ſhould be ſtruck off, 


Hos. Is't poflible ? 


HAM. Here's the commiſſion, read it at more leiſure; 


But wilt thou hear now how I did proceed ? 
Hog. I beſeech you. 


* Ham, Being thus benetted round with villains, 


Ere I could make a prologue to my brains, 
They had begun the play : I ſate me down, 
Devis'd a new commiſſion, wrote it fair: 
I once did hold it, as our ſtatiſts do, 
A baſeneſs to write fair, and labour'd much 
How to forget that learning; but, fir, now 
It did me yeoman's ſervice. Wilt thou know 
Th' effect of what I wrote ? 

Hog. Ay, good my lord. 

Ham, An earneſt conjuration from the king, 
As England was his faithful tributary, 
As love between them, like the palm, might fouriſh, 
As peace would ſtill her wheaten garland wear, 
And ſtand a comma tween their amities; 
And many ſuch like As's of great charge; 
That on the view and knowing of theſe contents, 
Without debatement further, more or leſs, 
He ſhould the bearers put to ſudden death, 
Not ſhriving time allowed. 

Hor, How was this ſeal'd? 

Ham, Why, even in that was heaven ordinant ; 
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1 had my father's ſignet in my purſe, 
Which was the model of that Danifh ſeal : 
I folded the writ up in form of th' other, 
Subſcrib'd it, gave th* impreſſion, plac'd it ſafely, 
The changeling never known; now, the next day 
Was our ſea-fight, and what to this was ſequent 
Thou know'ſt already. 

Hor. So Guildenſtern and Roſincrantz go to't. 


Ham, © yy man, they did make love to this employ. 
| ; 


ment. 
They are not near my conſcience; their defeat 
Doth by their on inſinuation grow. 
"Tis dangerous when the baſer nature comes 
Between the paſs, and fell incenſed points, 
Of mighty oppoſites. 

Hor. Why, what a king is this! 

Ham. Does it not, think'ſt thou, ſtand me now upon? 
He that hath kill'd my king, and who''d my mother, 
Popt in between th' election and my hopes, 

Throw out his angle for my proper life, 

And with ſuch cozenage, is't not perfect conſcience, 

„To quit him with this arm? and is't not to be damn'd, 

To let this canker of our nature come | 
la further evil? 


Hog. lt muſt be ſhortly known to him from Englaze. 


* What is the iſſue of the buſineſs there. 

Hau. It will be ſhort. | 
The interim's mine; and a man's life no more 
* Than to ſay, one. 
© But I am very ſorrv, good Horatio, 

* That to Laertes I forgot mylelf ; 
For by the image of my cauſe I ſee 
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te the portraiture of his; I'll court his favour; 
« But, ſure, the , of his grief did put me 


« Into a tow' ring paſſion, 
Ho R. Peace, who comes here? 


Sunn IV. Fater Oflch 


Os Rx. Your lordſhip is right welcome back to Denmark. 

Ham, I humbly thank you, fir. Doſt know this water- 
| fly? | | 

Hor. No, my good lord. 

Ham. Thy ſtate is the more gracious; ſor 'tis a vice to 
know him. He hath much land, and fertile. Let a beaſt 
be lord of beaſts, and his crib ſhall ſtand at the king's meſſe. 
It is a chough; but, as I fay, ſpacious in the poſſeſſion of dirt. 

Osk. Sweet lord, if your lordſhip were at leiſure, I ſhould 
' impart a thing to you from his majeſty, 

Ham. I will receive it with all diligence of ſpirit. 

Your bonnet to its right uſe, 'tis for the head. 

OsR. I thank your lordſhip, *tis very hot. 

Hau. No, believe * 'tis very cold; the wind is nor- 
therly. | 

Os R. It is indifferent cold; my lord, indeed. 

Ham. But yet, methinks, it is very ſultry, and hot for 
my complexion, 

Osx Exceedingly, my lord. It is very ſultry, as *twere, 
I cannot tell how, My lord, his majeſty bid me fignify - 
to you, that he has laid a great wager on your head. Sir, 
this is the, matter 


Ham. I beſeech you, remember 
Hamlet moves him to put on his hat, 


OsR, Navi in good faith. For mine eaſe, Ingood faith, 
“ Sir, here is newly come to court Laertes; believe 
VO Vis | R r 
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% me; an abſolute gentleman, full of moſt excellent dif. 
« ferences, of very ſoft ſociety, and great ſhew : indeed, to 
« ſpeak feelingly of him, he is the card or kalendar of 
* gentry; for you ſhall find in him the continent of what 
« part a gentleman would ſee.“ 

« Ham. Sir, his definement ſuffers no perdition in you, 
&« tho? I know, to divide him inventorially would dizzy the 
“ arithmetick of memory; and yet but raw neither in re- 
e ſpect of his quick ſail. But, in the verity of extolment, 
„I take him to be a ſoul of great article; and his infuſion 
“ of ſuch dearth and rareneſs, as, to make true diction of 
« him, his ſemblance is his mirrour; and, who elſe would 
“ trace him, his umbrage, nothing more. 

Osx. © Your lordſhip ſpeaks moſt infallibly of him. | 

Hau. The concernancy, fir *——Why do we wrap 
the gentleman in our more rawer breath?“ 

Os Rx. Sir,” 

Hos, Is't not poſſible to underſtand in mother tongue 

you will do't, fir, really. 


Hau.“ What imports the nomination of this gentle. 


% man?” 

Osx. Of Laertes ?” 

Hor, © His purſe i is empty already: all's MY words 
t are ſpent.” | 

"Han. Of him, fir.” 

 Oxx. ©* I know, you are not ignorant,” — 

Ham. I would you did, fir. Vet, in faith, if you did, 
« jt would not much approve me.—Well, fir.” 

 Osn, © You are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes 
cc is. 9 

Ham. I dare not confeſs that, left I ſhould compare 
« with him in excellence: but to know 2 man well, were 


5 « to know himſelf.” 


« 
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Osr. I mean, fir, for his weapon: but in the imputa- 
tion laid on him by them in his meed, he's unfellow'd.“ 


HAM. What's his weapon? 

Oss. Rapier and dagger. 

Ham. That's two of his weapons : but well. 

Os k. The king, fir, hath wag'd with him fix Barbary 
horles, againſt the which he has impon'd, as I take it, fix 
French rapiers and poniards with their aſſigns, as girdle, 
hangers, and ſo, Three of the carriages, in faith, are very 
dear to fancy, very reſponſive to the hilts, moſt delicate 
carriages, and of a very liberal conceit. . 

HAM. What call you the carriages? 

Hos. I knew, you muſt be edified by the margent, ere 
you had done, 

Oex. The carriages, ſir, are the 8 

Ham, The phraſe would be more germane to the matter, 
if we would carry cannon by our ſides; I would, it 


might be hangers till then. But, on; ſix Barbary horſes 


againſt ſix French ſwords, their aſſigns, and three liberal 
conceited carriages; that's the French bett againſt the Da- 
niſh, Why is this impon'd, as you call it? | 

Osk. The king, fir, hath laid, that in a dozen paſſes be. 
tween you and him, he ſhall not exceed you three hits; he 
hath laid on twelve for nine, and it would come to imme- 
diate trial, if your lordſhip would vouchſafe the anſwer. 


HAM. How if I anſwer, no? 
Osx. I mean, my lord, the ns of your perſon in 


trial. 

Ham. Sir, will walk here in the hall. If it pleaſe his 

majeſty, 'tis the breathing time of day with me; let the 

foils be brought, the gentleman willing, and the king hold 
R r 2 
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his purpoſe, I will win for him if I can: if not, I'll gain 
nothing but my ſhame, and the odd hits. 
OsR. Shall I deliver you ſo! ? 
HAM. To this effect, fir, after what flouriſh your nature 
will. | 
Osr. I commend my duty to your jordhip; (Exit, 
Ham. Yours, yours. He does well to commend it him- 
ſelf, there are no tongues elſe for's turn. 
Hon. This lapwing runs away with the ſhel] on his head. 
Ham. He did compliment with his dug before he ſuck'd 
it: thus has he, and many more of the ſame breed, that, 
I know, the drofly age dotes on, only got the tune of the 
time, and outward habit of encounter, a kind of yeſty col. 
lection, which carries them through and through the mot 
fond and winnowed opinions; and do but blow them them 
to their trials, the bubbles are out, 


Enter a Lord. 


.o RD. My lord, his majeſty commended him to you by 


« young Oſrick, who brings back to him, that you attend 
& him in the hall. He ſends to know if your pleaſure hold 
« to play with Laertes, or that you will take longer time?“ 

Ham. I am conſtant to my purpoſes, they follow the 
< king's pleaſure; if his fitneſs ſpeaks, mine is ready, now, 
or whenſoever, provided I be fo able as now.” 

Loxp. © The king, and queen, and all are coming 
„ down.” | | 

Hau. © In happy time.” 

Loxp. © The queen deſires you to uſe ſome gentle enter- 
« tainment to Laertes, before you fall to play.“ 


Ham. © She well inſtructs me.” [Exit Lord. 


Ho L. You will loſe this wager, my lord.“ 


it. 
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HAM. I do not think fo. Since he went into France, I 
have been in continual practice; I ſhall win at the odds. 
But thou wouldſt not think how il all's here about my 
heart, But it is no matter. | 


Hog, Nay, my good lord, 
HAM. It is but foolery; but it is ſuch a kind of gain-giv- 


ing as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 
Hor. If your mind diſlike any thing, obey it, I will 


 foreſtal their repair hither, and ſay you are not fit. 


Ham. Not a whit, we deſy augury; there is a ſpecial 
providence in the fall of a ſparrow. If it be now, *tis not 
to come; if it be not to come, it will be now ; it it be not 
now, yet it will come; the readineſs is all. Since no man 
knows aught of what he leaves, what is't to leave be- 


times ? 


8e 1 1 V. Enter King, Queen, Laertes and Lords, 
Oſrick, with other attendants with foils and gantlets. A 
table, and flaggons of wine on it. 


Kix G. Come, Hamlet, come, _ take this hand from 
me. | 
[King puts the hand of Laertes into the hand of Hamlet. 
Ham. Give me your pardon, fir. I've done you wrong; 
But pardon't, as you are a gentleman. 
This preſence knows, and you mult needs have heard, 
How I am puniſh'd with a lore diſtraction. 
What I have done, 
That might your nature, Fünen, and exception 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madneſs : 
Wast Hamlet wrong'd Laertes ? never, Hamlet. 
It Hamlet from himſeif be ta'en away, 


And, when he's not himſeif, does wrong Laertes, 
Kr 2 
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Then Harnlet does it not; Hamlet denies it. l 
Who does it then ? his madneſs. If 't be ſo, | 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong'd 

His madneſs i poor Hamlet's enemy. 

Let my diſcla ning irom a purpos'd evil, 

Free me lo t-r in your moſt generuu* thoughts, 

That I have ſhot mine arrow o'er the houſe, 

And hurt my brother. 

Lars. I am ſatisfied in nature, 

Whole motive, in this caſe, ſhould ſtir me moſt 
To my revenge: but in my terms of honour 
I ſtand aloof, and will no reconcilement, 

Till by ſome elder maſters of known honour 
I have a voice, and precedent of peace, 

To keep my name ungor'd. But till that time, 
I do receive your offer'd love like love, 

And will not wrong it. | 

Ham, I embrace it freely, 

And will this brother's wager frankly play. 
Give us the foils. 

Lats. Come, one for me. 

Ham. I'll be your foil, Laertes; in mine ignorance 
Your ill ſhall, like a ſtar i' th? darkeſt night, 
Stick fiery off indeed. 

LAER. You mock me, fir. 

Ham. No, by this hand. 

Kins. Give them the foils, young Oſrick. 
Harmle:. you know the wager. 

Ham. Well, my lord ; 

Your grace hath laid upon the weaker fide. | 

KING. I do not fear it, I have ſeen you both, 
But fince he's better'd, we have therefore odds. 
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LAER. This is too heavy, let me ſee another. 
Ham. This likes me well. Theſe foils have all a length ? 
[Prepares to play. 
Os R. Ay, my good lord. 
KinG. Set me the ſtoups of wine upon that table. 
If Hamlet give the firſt, or ſecond hit, 
Or quit in anſwer of the third exchange, 
Let all the battlements their ordnance fire; 
The king ſhall drink to Hamlet's better breath, 
And in the cup an union ſhall he throw, 
Richer than that which four ſucceſſive kings 
In Denmark's crown have worn. Give me the cups; 
And let the kettle to the trumpets ſpeak, | 
The trumpets to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heav'ns, the heav'ns to earth: 
Now the king drinks to Hamlet. Come, Begin. 
And you the judges bear a wary eye. 
Ham, Come on, fir. 
| Later. Come on, my lord, | [ They play. 
Ham, One. | 
LAER. No 
Ham. Judgment, 
Osk. A hit, a very palpable hit, 
LAER. Wel again 
KING. Stay, give me dyink, Hamlet, this pearl is : thine, 
Here's to thy health. Give him the cup. | 
| [Trumpets ſound, ſhot goes off. 
Ham, I'll play this bout firſt, Set it by a white. 
[They play. 


Come. Another hit. What ſay you? 
Lats. A touch, a touch, I do confeſs. 
KING. Our ſon ſhall win. 
Rr 4 
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Quverv. He's fat, and ſcant of breath, 
ere, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows, 
The queen carouſes to thy fortune, Hamlet. 
- Haw. Good madam, 
KING. Gertrude, do not drink. 
QuEeex. I will, my lord, I pray you, pardon me. 
KING. It is the poiſon'd cup. It is too late, [ Aſide, 
Ham. I dare not drink, yet, madam. By and by. 
QuzzNn. Come, let me wipe thy face, 
LAER. I'll hit him vow. 
KING. I do not think it. 
Lazs. And yet it is almoſt againſt my conſcience. 
| [A ſide, 
Hau. Come, for the third, Laertes. You but dally ; 
I pray you paſs with your beſt violence ; | 
I am afraid you make a wanton of me. 
Lars. Say you ſo? come on, ih. 
Osr. Nothing neither way. . 
LER. Have at you now. 
[Laertes wounds Hamlet; then, in ſcuffling, they change 
rapiers, and Hamlet wounds Laertes. 
KING. Part them, they are incens'd. 
Ham. Nay, come again. 
Os R. Look to the queen there, ho! | 
Hon. They bleed on both ſides, How is't my lord? 
OsR. How is't, Laertes ? 7 
LAER. Why, as a woodcock to my own fpringe, Olrick ; 
I'm juſtly kill d with mine own treachery, 
Ham. How does the queen ?. 
KING. She ſwoons to ſee them bleed. 
Qvzen. No, no, the drink, the drink «. - 
Oh my dear Hamlet,—The drink, the drink. 


/ 
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1 am poiſon'd [Queen dies, 
Ham. Oh villainy! ho! let the door be lock'd: | 

Treachery ! ſeek it oat 
LAT R. It is here, Hamlet. Thou art ſlain, 

No med'cine in the world can do thee good. 

In thee there is not half an hour of life; 

The treacherous inſtrument is in thy hand, 

Unbated and envenom'd, The foul practice 

Hath turn'd itſelf on me. Lo, here lie, 

Never to riſe again. Thy mother's poiſon'd, 
| can no more the king, the king's to blame. 

| Ham. The point envenom'd toe? | 

Then venom do thy work. | [Stabs the king. 

ALL. Treaſon, treaſon. 

KING. O yet defend me, friends, I am but hurt. 

Ham. Here, thou inceſtuous, murd'rous, damned Dane, 

| Drink off this potion. Is the union here ? 

| Follow my mother, [King dies, 

LAER. He is juſtly ſerv'd 

lt is a poiſon temper'd by himſelf. 

| Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet; 

] Mine and my father's death come not on thee, 

| Nor thine on me FDies 

| Ham. Heav'n make thee free of it. I follow thee, 

| I'm dead, Horatio, Wretched queen, adieu! 

| You that look pale, and tremble at this chance, 

That are but mutes and audience to this act, 

| Had I but time, as this fell ſerjeatlt death 

| Is ſtrict in his arreſt, oh, I could tell you 

| But let it be Horatio, I am dead; 

| Thou liv'ſt, report me and my cauſe aright 

| To the unſatisfied, | 
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Hog, Never believe it. 
I'm more an antique Roman than a Dane. 
Here's yet ſome liquor left. 
Ham. As th'art a man, 
Give me the cup. Let go; by heav'n, I'll have't. 
Oh good Horatio, what a wounded name, 
Things ſtanding thus unknown, ſhal! live behind me? 
If thou didſt ever hold me in thy heart, 
Abſent thee from felicity a while, 
And in this harſh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my ſtory. {March afar off, and ſhout within. 
What warlike noiſe is this ? 
Scexnz VI. Enter Oſrick, 
Osr. Young Fortinbras, with conqueſt come from Po. 


land, 

To the ambaſſadors of England gives 

This warlike volley. 
Ham. O, I die, Horatio: 

The potent poiſon quite o'er-grows my ſpirit; ; 

J cannot live to hear the news from England. 

But I do propheſy, the election lights | 

On Fontinbras ; he has my dying voice; 

So tell him, with th' occurrents more or leſs, | 

Which have ſollicited.— The reſt is ſilence. Die. 
Ho x. Now cracks a noble heart. Good night, ſweet 

prince; 
And flights of angels ſing te” to thy reſt | 
Why does the drum come hither ? 


Enter Fortinbras, and Engliſh Ambaſſadors, with drum, 
colours, and attendants, © 


For r. Where is this fight ? 


ies, 
rect 


urn, 
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Hor. What is it you would ſee ? 


If aught of woe or wonder, ceaſe your ſearch. 


Fox T. This quarry cries on havock. Oh proud death 
What feaſt is tow'rd in thy infernal cell, 
That thou ſo many princes at a ſhot 
80 bloodily haſt ſtruck ? 
Au. The fight is diſmal, 
And our affairs from England come to late : 
The ears are ſenſeleſs that ſhould give us hearing; 
To tell him, his commandment is fulfill'd, 
That Roſincrantz and Guiidenſtern are dead. 
Where ſhould we have our thanks? 
Honk. Not ftom his mouth, 
Had it th' ability of life to thank you + 
He never gave commandment for their death. 
But ſince fo jump upon this bloody queſtion, 
You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 
Are here arriv'd; give order, that theſe bodies 


| High on a ſtage be placed to the view, 


And let me ſpeak to th* yet unknowing world, 

How theſe things came about. So ſhall you hear 

Of cruel, bloody, and unnatural acts; 

Of accidental judgments, caſual ſlaughters; 

Of deaths put on by cunning, and forc'd cauſe; 

And in this upſhot, purpoſes miſtook 

Fall'n on th' inventors* heads. All this can I 

Truly deliver, | | 
Fox r. Let us haſte to hear it, | 

And call the nobleſſe to the audience, 

For me, with ſorrow I embrace my fortune ; 

I hve ſome rights of memory in this kingdom, 

Which, now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 


— — 
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Hos, Of that I ſhall have alſo cauſe to ſpeak, 
And from his mouth whoſe voice will draw on more: 
But let this ſame be preſently perform'd, 
Even while men's minds are wild, leſt n more miſchance 
On plots and errors happen. 

Fox. Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a ſoldier, to the ſtage; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have prov'd moſt royally. And for his ace, 
The ſoldiers* muſick, and the rites of war 
Spe ak loudly for him. 
Take up the body. Such a ſight as this 
Becomes the field, but here ſhews much amiſs. 
Go, bid the ſoldiers ſhoot. | 

[Exeunt, marching : after which, a peal ot 
ordnance is ſhot off. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON x. 


DUKE of Venice. 

B ABANTIo, a noble Venetian. 

GRATIANo, brother to Brabantio. 

Lopovico, kinſman to Brabantio and Gratiano, 
OTHELLo, the Moor. 


CAss 10, 
lavo, Ratdard-beaker to Othello. 


RopoR1 Go, a gentleman. 
Mon TAno, the Moor's etc; in the government of 


Cyprus. 
CLown, ſervant to the Moor, 


Her ALD. 


DzspemonA, wife to Othello. 


EMI LI A, wife to lago. 
Bianca, miſtreſs to Caſſio. 


Officers, Gentlemen, Meſſengers, Muſicians, Sailors, and 
Attendants. 


Sein x, for the firſt act, in Venice; during the reſt of 
the play, in Cyprus. 
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The Moox of VENICE. 


ACT I SCENE I. 
A ftreet in Venice. 
Enter Rodorigo and Iago, 
| Ro poxi Go. 


EVER tell me. I take it much unkindly, 
N That thou, Iago, who haſt had my purſe, 


As if the ſtrings were thine, ſhouldſt know of this, 

IaGo. But you'll not hear me. 

If ever I did dream of ſuch a matter, abhor me. 
Rob. Thou toldſt me, thou didſt hold him in thy hate, 
laco. Deſpiſe me, 

If l do not, Three great ones of the city, 

In perſonal ſuit to make me his lieutenant, 

Off-capp'd to him; and, by the faith of man, 

know my price, I'm worth no worſe a place. 

But he, as loving his own pride and purpoſe 

Evades them with a bombaſt circumſtance, 

Horribly ſtuft with epithets of war, 

And, in concluſion, | | | 

Non-ſuits my mediators, ** Certes, ſays he, 

* 1 have already choſe my officer.“ 

And what was he ? 
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Forſooth, a great arithmetician, 

One Michael Caflio, a Florentine, 

A fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair wife; 

That never ſet a ſquadron in the field, 

Nor the diviſion of a battle knows 

More than a ſpinſter ; but the bookiſh theorick, 
Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe 

As maſterly as he. Meer prattle, without practice, 
Is all his ſoldierſhip. He had th' election; 

And I, of whom his eyes had ſeen the proof 

At Rhodes, and Cyprus, and on other grounds 
Chriftian and heathen, muſt be belee'd and calm'd 
By. debitor and creditor. This counter-caſter 

He, in good time, muſt his lieutenant be, 

And l, fir, (bleſs the mark !) his moor-ſhip's antient. 


Rop, By heav'n, I rather would have been his hang 


man, 

IA Go. But there's no remedy ; *tis the curſe of ſervice! 
Preferment goes by letter and affection, 
And not by old gradation, where each ſecond 
Stood heir to th* firſt. Now, fir, be Judge yourſelf, 
If I in any juſt term am affin'd 
To love the Moor. 

Rop. I would not follow him then. 

Taco. O fir, content you; 

I follow him to ſerve my turn upon him. 
We cannot all be maſters, nor all maſters 
Cannot be truly follow'd. You ſhall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 
That, doting on his own obſequious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like his maſter's aſs, | 
For nought but provender; and when he's old, caſhier'd; 
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Whip me ſuch honeſt knaves. Others there are, 
Who, trimm'd in forms and viſages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themſelves; 


And, throwing but ſhows of ſervice on their lorde, 


Well thrive by them; and when they've lin'd their coats, 
Do themſelves homage. Theſe folks have ſome foul, 
And ſuch à one de I profeſs myſelf = 

It is as ſure as you are Rodorigo, 

Were I the Moor, I would not be Iago. 

In following him, I follow but myſelf, - 
Heav'n is my judge Not I, for love and duly, 
But ſeeming ſo, for my peculiar end. 

For when my outward action doth demonſtrate 

The native act and figure of my heart 

In compliment extern, 'tis not long after 


But I will wear my heart upon my ſlee ve, 


For daws to peck at. Pra not what I am. 
Rop. What a full fortune does the ER owe, 


If he can carry't thus? 
Iaco, Call up her father, 


Rouſe him. Make after kim, poiſon his delight, | 


Proclaim him in the ſtreets; incenfe her kinſmen; 
And though he in a fertile climate dwell, 
Plague him with flies; though that his joy be joy, 
Yet throw ſach changes of vexation on't, | 
As it may lo'e ſorme colbur. 
Rop. Here is her father's houſe, I'll call aloud. 
Iaco. Do, with like timorous accent, and dire yell, 
As when, by night and negligerice, the fire 
Is ſpied in populous cities. 
Rop. What, ho! Brabantio! Signior Driebatitio +: hs. 
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IaGo. Awake! what, ho! Brabantio! ho! Thieves! 


thieves! 
Look to your houſe, your daughter, and your w_ 
Thieves ! thieves ! 


Scene II. Brabantio appears above, at a window. 


Bx A. What is the reaſon of this terrible mon 
What is the matter there? 
Rob. Signior, is all your family within ? 
IA eo. Are all doors lock'd ? 
Br A. Why ? wherefore aſk you this? 
Ia Go. Sir, you are robb'd. For ſhame, put on your 
| gown. 
Your heart is burſt, you has loſt half your ſoul ; 
Ev'n now, ev'n very now, an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe. Ariſe, ariſe, 
Awake the ſnorting citizens with the bell, 
Or elſe the devil will make a grandfire of you. 
Ariſe, I ſay. 
Bra. What, have you loſt your wits ? 
Rop, Moſt reverend ſignior, do you know wy voice? 
Bra. Not I. What are you? 
Rob. My name is Rodorigo. 
Ba a. The worſer welcome; 
© I've charg'd thee not to haunt about my doors, 
In honeſt plainneſs thou haſt heard me ſay, 
My daughter's not for thee ; and now in madneſs, 
Being full of ſupper and diſtemp'ring draughts, 
_ Upon malicious bravery doſt thou come 
To ſtart my quiet. a 
Rod. Sir, fir, fir 
Br a, But thou muſt needs be ſure, 


POS. , 
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My ſpirit and my place have in their power 
To make this bitter to thee. 

Rop. Patience, good fir. 

BRA. What tell'ſt thou me of robbing 2 This is Venice, 
My houſe is not a grange. 

Rop. Moſt grave Brabantio, 

In ſimple and pure ſoul, I come to you. 

IaGo. Sir, you are one of thoſe that will not ſerve God, 
if the devil bid you, Becauſe we come to do you ſervice, 
you think we are ruffians. You'll have your daughter co- 
ver'd with a Barbary horſe, you'll have your nephews neigh 
to you; you'll have courſers for couſins, and beunete for 
germanes. 

BRA. What profane wretch art thou! J 

IA Go. I am one, fir, that comes to tell you, your daugh- 
ter and the Moor are now making the beaſt with two backs. 

BRA. Thou art a villain. 

Iaco. You are a ſenator, 3 

BRA. This thou ſhalt anſwer. I know thee, Rodorigo. 

. Rod. Sir, I will anſwer any thing. But I beſeech you, 
Ift be your pleaſure and moſt wiſe conſent, 

As partly, I find, it is, that your fair daughter, 
At this odd even and dull watch o' th- night 
Tranſported with no worſe nor better guard, | 
Put with a knave of hire, a Gondolier, 
To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor : | HIT 
If this be known to you, and your allowance, | 
We then have done you bo'd and ſaucy wrongs. 
But if you know not this, my manners tell me, 
We have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe, 
That from the ſenſe of all civility I 
I thus would play and trifle with your reverence. 
8 2 | 
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Vour daughter, if you have not given m leave, 
I fay again, hath made a groſs revolt; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger, 
Of here and every where. Straight ſatisfy yourſelf, 
If ſhe be in her chamber, or your houſe, | 
Let looſe on me the juſtice of the ſtate 
For thus deluding you. 

Bra. Strike on the tinder, ho! 
Give me a taper. Call up all my people. 
This accident is not unlike my dream, 
Belief of it oppreſſes me already. 
Light! I fay, light! | 

Iaco. Farewel; for I muſt leave you 
Tt ſeems not meet, nor wholeſome to my place, 
To be produc'd, as, if I ſtay, I ſhall, 
Againſt the Moor. For I do know, the ſtate, 
However this may gall him with ſome check, 
Cannot with ſafety caſt him. For he's embark'd 
With ſuch loud reaſon to the Cyprus? wars, 
Which ev'n now ſtand in act, that, for their ſouls, 
Another of his fadom they have none, 
To lead their buſineſs. In which regard, 
Tho? I do hate him as I do hell's pains, | 
Yet, for neceflity of preſent life, 
I muſt ſhew out a flag and ſign of love: 
Which is, indeed, but ſign. That you may ſurely find bia, 
Lead to the Sagittary the raiſed ſearch ; 


And there will 1 by with him, So, farewel. [Exit, | 
S CENE mT. 1 Brabant io, and ſervants with 
9 72 torches. 


Bra. * is iow tree an evil. Gone ſhe is; 


\ | 
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And what's to come of my deſpiſed time, 
Is nought but bitterneſs. Now, Rodorigo, 
Where didſt thou fee her? Oh unhappy girl 
With the Moor, ſaidſt thou? Who would be a fa- 
ther ? | 
How didſt thou know *twas ſhe ? Oh, thou deceiv'ſt me 
Paſt thought. What ſaid ſhe to you? Get more 
tapers, 
Raiſe all my kindred ——Are they aan think you ? 
Rod. Truly, I think, they are. 
Bra. Oh heaven ! how gat ſhe out! ? 


Oh treaſon of my blood! 
Fathers, from hence truſt not your daughters minds 


By what you ſee them act. Are there not charms, 
By which the property of youth and maidhood 
May be abus'd ? Have you not read, Rodorigo, 
Of ſome ſuch thing? 

Rop. Yes, fir, I have, indeed. 

BRA. Call up my brother. ns *would you had 

had her, 

— Some one way, ſome another 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor? 
Ro. U think, I can diſcover him, if you pleaſe 

To get good guard, and go along with me, 

BRA. Pray you, lead on. At every houſe I'll call, 
I may command at moſt. Get weapons, hoa ! 
And raiſe ſome ſpecial officers of night. 


—Do you know 


On, good Rodorigo, I'll deſerve your pains. [Exeunt, 
Sc ENE IV. Changes to another SrREET, beiore the 
Sagittary. 


Enter Othello, Iago, and attendants with torches, 


laco. 'Tho? in the trade of war I have ſlain men, 
8 3 
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Vet do I hold it very ſtuff o' th* conſcience 
To do no contriv'd murder. I lack iniquity - 
Sometimes to do me ſervice Nine or ten times 
I thought to've jerk'd him here under the ribs. ©, 
Ora. It's better as it is. 
Iaco. Nay, but he prated, 
And ſpoke ſuch ſcurvy and provoking terms 
Againſt your honour ; | 
That with the little godlineſs 1 have, 
I did full hard forbear him. But J pray, fir, 
Are you faſt married? for, be ſure of this, 
That the magnifico is much belov'd, 
And hath in his effect a voice potential 
As double as the duke's : he will divorce you, 
Or put upon you what reſtraint or grievance 
The law, with all his might t'enforce it on, 
Will give him cable. 
orn. Let him do his ſpight : 
My ſervices, which I have done the ſignory, 
Shall out-tongue his complaints, *Tis yet to know, 
Which, when I know that boaſting is an honour, 
I ſha'l promulgate, I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal ſiege ; and my demerits pe 
May ſpeak, and bonnetted, to as proud > fortune 
As this that I have reach'd. For know, lago, 
But that I love the gentle Deſdemona, 
I would not my unhouſed free condition 
Put into circurnſcription and confine, 
For the ſea's worth. But look, what light comes yonder ? 


SG r E V. Enter Caſſio, with torches, 


laGo. Thoſe are the raiſed father, and his friends; 
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You were beſt goin. 
OTH. Not I: I muſt be found, 
My parts, my title and my perfect ſoul 
Shall manifeſt me rightly. Is it they? 
Iaco. By Janus, I think no. 
OTH. The ſervants of the duke, and my lieutenant, 
ne goodneſs of the night upon you, friends 
What is the news ? | 
Cas. The duke does greet you, general, 
And he requires your haſte, poſt-haſte, appearance, 
| Ev'n on the inſtant. | 
OTH. What is the matter, think you? 
Cas. Something from Cyprus, as I may divine; 
It is a buſineſs of ſome heat. The gallies 
Have ſent a dozen ſequent meſſengers 
This very night, at one anothers heels : 
And many of the council, rais'd and met, 
| Are at the duke's already. You have been hotly call'd for, 
When, being not at your lodging to be found, 
The ſenate hath ſent out three ſeveral queſts, 
To ſearch you out. 
Orn. *Tis well I am found by you. 
- I will but ſpend a word here in the houſe, | 
And go with you, [Exit Othello. 
Cas. Ancient, what akin he here ? 
IaGo, Faith, he to-night hath boarded a land-carrack ; 
If it prove lawful prize, he's made for ever. 
Cas, I do not underſtand. 
Iaco. He's married, 
Cas. To whom ? 
Taco, Marry, to Come, captain, will you go? 
814 | 
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Enter Othello. 
Ora, Have with you. | 
Cas. Here comes another troop to ſeek for you. 


S CENE VI. Enter Brabantio, Rodorigo, with ew 
and torches. 

IAG o. It i: Brabantio; general, be 742 d; 

He comes to bad intent. 
Ork. Holla ! ſtand there. 
Rov. Signior, it is the Moor. 
BRA. Down with him thief ! [They draw on both ſide. 
Iaco. You, Rodorigo ! come, fir, I am for you 
Or RH. Keep up your bright fwords, for the dew will 


ruſt em. 


Good ſignior, you ſhall more command with years, 
Than with your weapons. | 


BRA. O thou foul thief! where haſt thou ſtow : my 
daughter ? 
Damn'd as thou art, * haſt enchanted her; 3 
For I'll refer me to all things of ſenſe, 
If ſhe in chains of magick were not bound, 
Whether a maid, ſo tender, fair, and happy, 
So oppoſite to marriage, that ſhe ſhunn'd 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation, 


Would ever have, t' incur a general mock, 


Run from her guardage to the ſooty boſom 

Of ſuch a thing as thou ; to fear, not to delight! > 

% Judge me the world, if *tis not gro!s in ſenſe, 
That thou haſt practis'd on her with foul charms, 
„ Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs or minerals, 
Pl hav*t diſputed on; 
6 *Tis probable, and palpable to thinking,” _ 


ers 
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— 1 therefore apprehend and do attach thee 


For an abuſer of the world, a practicer 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. 
Lay hold upon him; if he do reſiſt, 
Subdue him at his peril, 

OTn. Hold your hands, | 
Both you of my inclining, and the reſt. 
Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 
Without a prompter. Where will you I go 
To anſwer this your charge ? 

Br a. To priſon, *till fit time 
Of law and courſe of direct ſeſſion 
Call thee to anſwer, 

OTu. What if I obey ? 
How may the duke be therewith ſatisfied, 
Whoſe meſſengers are here about my fide, 
Upon ſome preſent buſineſs of the ſtate, 


To bring me to him ? 


Orr. True, moſt worthy ſignior, 
The duke's in council; and your noble ſelf, 
I'm ſure, is ſent for. 
Bra. How ! the duke in council? 
In this time of the night? Bring him away: 
Mine's not an idle cauſe. The duke himſelf, 
Or any of my brothers of the ſtate, 
Cannot but feel this wrong, as *twere their own ; 
For if ſuch actions may have paſſage free 
Raves, © and pagans, ſhall our ſtateſman be. [Exeunt, 


SCENE VII. Changes to the Senate houſe. 
Duke and Senators, ſet at a table with lights, and attendants, 
Dux k. There is no compoſition in theſe news, 
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That gives them credit, 
1 Sen. Indeed they're diſprportion'd f 3 
My letters ſay an hundred and ſeven gallies. 
Dux E And mine a hundred and forty. 
2 Sen. And mine, two hundred; 
But though they jump not on a juſt account, 
As in theie caſes where they aim reports, 
Tis oft with diff'rence; yet do they all confirm 
A Turkiſh fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 
Doux E. Nay, it is poſſible enough to judgment. 
I do not ſo ſecure me in the error, 
But the main article I do approve 
In fearful ſenſe. 


SA1LORS wITHIN.] What hoa ! what hoa ! what hoa! 


Enter Sailors. 


Orr. A meſſenger from the gallies. 
Dux. How ? What's the buſineſs ? 
S41 L. The Turkiſh preparation makes for Rhodes; 
So was I bid report here to the ſtate, 
Dux. How ſay you by this change? 
1 SEN. This cannot be, 
By no aſſay of reaſon. *Tis a pageant, 
To keep us in falſe gaze; when we conſider 
Th' importancy of Cyprus to the Turk, 
And let ourſelves again but underſtand, 
That as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queſtion bear it; 
For that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace, 
But altogether lacks th? abilities 
That Rhodes is dreſs'd in. If we make thought of this | 
We muſt not think the Turk is ſo un ſkilful, 
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To leave that lateſt which concerns him firſt ; 
Neglecting an attempt of eaſe and gain, 
To wake and wage a danger profitleſs, 
Dux E. Nay, in all confidence, he's not for Rhodes. 
OFFl. Here is more news. | 
Enter a Meſſenger. | 
Mes. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious, 
steering with due courſe toward the Iſle of Rhodes, 
Have there injoined them with an after-fleet 
1 Sen, © Ay, ſo thought ; how many, as you gueſs ?” 
Mes. Of thirty fail; and now they do re-ſtem | 
Their backward courſe, bearing with frank appearance 
Their purpoſes toward Cyprus. Signior Montano, 
Your truſty and moſt valiant ſervitor, 
With his free duty, recommends you thus, 
And prays you to believe him. 
DuxE. *Tis certain then for Cyprus, Marcus Luccicos, 
Is he not here in town? | | 
1 SEN. He's now in Florence. 
Dux k. Write from us, to him, poſt, poſt-haſte. Diſ- 
patch. 
1 Sky. Here comes Brabantio, and the valiant Moor. 


SCENE VIII. To them, enter Brabantio, Othello, 
Caſſio, Iago, Rodorigo, and Officers. 


'Dvxs. Valiant Othello, we muſt ſtraight employ you, 
Againſt the general enemy Ottoman. 
! did not ſee you; welcome, Bet ſignior, 
[To Brabantio. 
We lack' d your counſel, and your help to night. | 
Bra. So did I yours. Good your grace pardon me, 
Neither my place, nor aught I heard of buſineſs, 
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Hath 15 0 me from my bed ; nor doth the general care 

Take hold on me, for my particular grief 

Is of fo flood gate and o'er: bearing nature, 

That it ingluts and ſwallows other ſorrows, 

And yet is (11 itſelf. 
Duk R. Why, what's the matter? 
Bn a. My 8 oh, my daughter 
Sen. Dead? 
BRA. To me; 

She is abus d, ſtoll'n from me, and corrupted » 
By ſpells and medicines, bought of mountebanks; 
For nature ſo prepoſterouſly to err, 

„Being not deficient, blind, nor lame of ſenſe,” 
Sans witchcraft could not 

Du kx. Who-e'er he be, that in this foul proceeding 

Hath thus beguil'd your daughter of herſelf, 

And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You ſhall yourſelf read in the bitter letter, 

After your own ſenſe ; yea, tho' our proper ſon 

Stood in your action. | | 9 

BEA. Humbly I thank your grace. 
Here is the man, this Moor, whom now it ſeems, 
Your ſpecial mandate for the ſtate-affairs, 
Hath hither brought. 

ALL. We're very ſorry for't. 

Dux E. What in your own part can you ſay to this? 


| {To Othello, 


Br 4. Nothing, but this is fo. 

OTa. Moſt potent, grave, and reverend "EW 
My very noble and approv'd good maſters; 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
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It is moſt true; true, I have married her; 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent; no more. Rude am | in ſpeech, 
And little bleſs'd with the ſoft phraſe of peace; 
For ſince theſe arms of mine had ſeven years pith, 
Till now, ſome nine moons waſted, they have us'd 
Their deareſt action in the tented field; 

And little of this great world can I ſpeak, 

More than pertains to feats of broils and battle; 

And therefore little ſhall I grace my cauſe, 

In ſpeaking for myſelf. Yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarniſh'd tale deliver 

Of my whole courſe of love; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 

For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd withal, 

I won his daughter with. 

Bra. A maiden, never bold; 

Of ſpirit ſo ſtill and quiet, that her motion 

Bluſh'd at itſelf ; and ſhe, in ſpight of nature. 

Of years, of country, credit, every thing, 

To fall in love with what ſhe fear'd to look on 
It is a judgment maim'd, and moſt imperſect, 

That will confeſs, perfection ſo could err 

Againſt all rules of nature; and muſt be driven 
To find out practices of cunning hell, 
Why this ſnould be. I therefore vouch again, 
That with ſome mixtures powerful o'er the blood, 
Or with ſome dram, conjur'd to this effect, 
He wrought upon her. 

DuxE. To vouch this is no proof, 

Without more certain and more overt teſt, 
Than theſe thin habits and poor likelyhoods 
Of modern ſeeming do prefer againſt him. 
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I Sxx. But, Othello, ſpeak ; 
Did you by indirect and forced courſes 
Subdue and poiſon this young maid's affeCtions ? 
Or came jt by requeſt, and ſuch fair queſtion 
As ſoul to ſoul affordeth ? 
OTH. I beſeech you, 
Send for the lady to the Sagittary, 
And let her ſpeak of me before her father; 
If you do find me foul in her report, 
The truſt, the office, I do hold of you,“ 
Not only take away, but let your ſentence 
Even fall upon my life. | 
Du kk. Fetch Deſdemona hither. (Exeunt two or three, 
Or n. _— conduct them, you beſt know the place, 
[Exit Iago, 
And til ſhe come, as truly as to heav'n | 
I do confels the vices of my blood,” 
So juſtly to your grave ears I'll preſent, 
How I did thrive in this fair lady's love, 
And ſhe in mine. 3 
Du kx. Say it, Othello. | 
Or R. Her father lov'd me, oft invited me; 
Still queſtion'd me the ſtory of my life, 
From year to year, the battles, ſieges, fortunes, 
That I have paſt. | 
I ran it through, e'en from my boy iſh 4 
To th' very moment that he bade me tell it : 
Wherein I ſpoke of moſt diſtaſtrous chances; 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 
Of hair-breadth *ſcapes in th' imminent deadly breach; 
Of being taken by the inſolent foe, | 
And fold to ſlavery; of my redemption thence, 
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And portance in my travel's hiſtory: 
Wherein of antres vaſt, and deſarts idle, 


Rough quarries, rocks, and hills, whoſe heads touch heav'n, 


It was my hint to ſpeak; ſuch was the proceſs; 
And of the Canibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi : and men whoſe heads 
Do grow beneath their ſhoulders. All theſe to hear 
Would Deſdemona ſeriouſly ineline; 
But ſtill the houſe-affairs would draw her thence, 
-Which ever as ſhe could with haſte diſpatch, 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my diſcourſe : which I obſerving, 
Took once a pl:ant hour,” and found good means 
To draw from her a pray'r of earneſt heart, | 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate 
Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 
But not intentively, I did co ſent, - 
And often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſsful ſtroke 
That my youth ſuffer'd. My tory being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of ſighs : 
She ſwore, * In faith, *twas ſtrange, twas paſſing ſtrange, 
« *'Twas pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful” 
She wiſh'd, ſhe had not heard it; - yet ſhe wiſh'd, 
That heav'n had made her ſuch a man —She thank'd me, 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 
I ſhould but teach him how to tell my ſtory, 
And that would woo her, On this hint I ſpake, 
She lov'd me for the dangers I had paſt, 
And I lov'd her, that ſhe did pity them : 
This only is the witchcraft I have us'd. 
Here comes the lady, let her witneſs it, 
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SEN IX. Enter Deſdemona, Iago, and attendants, 
ink this tale would win my daughter too, 


DU=E. 
Take up this mangled matter at the beſt. 
Men do their broken weapons rather hes 
Than their bare hands. 

Bra. I pray you, hear her ſpeak ; 
If ſhe confeſs that ſhe was half the wooer, 
Deſtruction on my head, if my bad blame 
Light on the man! come hither, gentle miſtreſs, 
Do you perceive in all this noble company, 
Where you moſt owe obedience ? 

Des. My noble father, | 
I do perce:ve here à divided duty 
To you I'm bound for life and education, 
My life and education both do learn me 
How to reſpe& you. You're the lord of duty; 


I'm hitherto your daughter. But here's my hulband 3 ; 


And fo much duty as my mother ſhew'd 
To you, preferring you before her father; 
So much I challenge, that I may profeſs 
Due to the Moor, my lord. 
Bra. God be with you. I have done. 

Pleaſe it your grace, on to the ſtate- affairs; 
F had rather to adopt a child than get it. 
Come hither, Moor: 
I here do give thee that with all my heart, 
„Which, but thou haſt already, with all my heart,“ 
I would keep from thee. Por your ſake, jewel, 
I'm glad at foul I have no other child; 
For thy eſcape would teach me tyranny, 

To hang clogs on them. I have done, my lord. 
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Dux k. Let me ſpeak like yourſelf ; and 15 a ſentence, 
Which as a griſe, or ſtep, may help theſe lovers 
« Into your favour” 
When remedies are paſt, the griefs are ended 
By ſeeing the wort, which late on hopes depended: 
To mourn a miſchief that is paſt and gone, 
Is the next way to draw new miſchief on. 
What cannot be preſerv'd when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury a mockery makes, | 
The robb'd, that ſmiles, ſteals ſomething from the thief ; 
He robs himſelf, that ſpends a bootleſs grief. 

Br A. So, let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile, 
We loſe it not, ſo long as we can ſmile ; 
He bears the ſentence well, that nothing bears 
But the free comfort which from thence he hears; 
But he bears both the ſentence, and the ſorrow, 
That, to pay grief, muſt of poor patience borrow. 
Theſe ſentences, to ſugar or to gall, 
Being ſtrong on both ſides, are equi vocal, 
But words are words; I never yet did hear, 
That the bruis'd heart was pierced through the car. 
Beſeech you, now to the affairs o' th' ſtate. 

Dux. The Turk with a mighty preparation makes for 
Cyprus. Othello, the fortitude of the place is beſt known 
to you; and though we have there a ſubſtitute of moſt al- 
lowed ſufficiency ; yet opinion, a ſovereign miſtreſs of: ef- 
fects, throws a more ſafe voice on you; you muſt therefore 
be content to ſlubber the.gloſs of your new fortunes, with 
this more ſtubborn and boifterous expedition. 

Or n. The tyrant cuſtom, moſt grave ſenators, 
Hath made the flinty and ſteel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. I do agnize 
Vor. VI, & © 
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A natural and prompt alacrity 
I find in hardneſs; and do undertake 
This preſent war againſt the Ottomites, 
Moſt humbly therefore bending to your ate, 
I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, 
Due reference of place, and exhibition, 
With ſuch accommodation and beſort 
As levels with her breeding. 
Dux z. Why, at her father's. 
Bx a. I will not have it ſo. 
Ork. Nor I. 
Ds. Nor would I there reſide, 
To put my father in impatient thoughts 
By being in his eye. Moſt gracious duke, 
To my unfolding lend your gracious ear, 
And let nę find a charter in your voice 
T' aſſiſt my ſimpleneſs. 
Dok E. What would you, Deſdemona ? 
Dzs. That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My down-right violence and ftorm of fortunes 
May trumpet to the world, My heart's ſubdu'd 
Ev'n to the very quality of my lord; 
I ſaw Othello's viſage in his mind, 
And to his honours and his valiant parts 
Did I my ſoul and fortunes conſecrate. 
So that, dear lords, if I be left behind 
A moth of peace and he go to the war, | 
The rites, for which I love him, are bereft me : 
And I a heavy interim ſhall ſupport, 
By his dear abſence, Let me go with him. 


Or. Your voices, lords. Beſeech you, let her will 


Have a free way, I therefore beg it not, 


. 
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To pleaſe the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affects, 

In my deſunct and proper ſatisfaction; 

But to be free and bounteous to her mind. 

And heav'n defend your good ſouls, that you think, 
I will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant, 

For ſhe is with me. No, when light-wing'd toys 
Of feather'd Cupid foil with wanton dulneſs 

My ſpeculative and active inſtruments, 

That my diſports cotrupt and taint my buſineſs, 
Let houſewives make a ſkillet of my helm, 

And all indign and baſe adverſities 

Make head againſt my eſtimation, 

DuxE. Be it as you ſhall privately determine, 
Or for her ſtay or going; th' affair cries haſte ; 
And ſpeed muſt anſwer it. You mult hence to-night. 

Des. To night, my lord? 

Du k R. This night. 

Ork. With all my heart. 

Du xk. At nine i' th* morning here we'll meet again, 
Othello, leave ſome officer behind, 

And he ſhall our commiſſion bring to you, 
And ſuch things elſe of ny and COT 
As doth import you. 
Or. Pleaſe your grace, mine ancient; 
A man he is of honeſty and truſt, 
To his conveyance I aſſign my wife, 
With what elſe needful your good grace ſhall think 
To be ſent aſter me. 

Dok x. Let it be ſo; | | 
Go0d-night to every one, And, noble fignior, 

If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 
| + Tt 3 
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Your ſon-in-law is far more fair than black. 
Sen, Adieu, brave Moor. Uſe Deſdemona well. 
Bx A. Look to her, Moor, have a quick eye to ſee. 
She has deceiv'd her ſather, and may thee. 
[Exit Duke and Senators, 
orn. My life upon her faith. Honeſt Iago, 
My Deſdemona muſt I leave to thee ; 
I pr'ythee let thy wife attend on her; 
And bring her after in the beſt advantage. 
Come, Deſdemona, I have but an hour 


Of love, of worldly matter and direction f 
To ſpeak with thee. We muſt obey the time. [Exeunt. 


SG RN X. Manent Rodorigo and Iago. 


Rop. lago — | 

Iaco. What ſayeſt thou, noble heart? 

Rob. What will I do, thinkeſt thou? 

IaG9. Why, go to bed, and ſleep. 

Rop. I will incontinently drown myſelf. 

IAS o. Well, if thou doſt, I ſhall never love thee after. 
Why, thou filly gentleman !. | 

Rov. It is ſillineſs to live, when to live is a torment ; 
and then have we a preſcription to die, when death is our 
phyſician. 

Taco. O villainous ! I have look'd upon the world for 
four times ſeven years, and ſince I could diſtinguiſh bet wixt 
a benefit and an injury, I never found man that knew how - 
to love himſelf. Ere I would ſay, I would drown myſelt 
for the love of a — I would change my humanity | 
with a baboon. 

Rop. What ſhould I do? I con eſs, it is my ſhame to be 
ſo fond, bat 3 it is not in my virtue to amend it. 
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IAeo. Virtue? a fig! tis in ourſelves that we are thus 
or thus. Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills 
are gardeners. So that if we will plant nettles, or ſow let- 
tuce ; ſet hyſſop, and weed up thyme; ſupply it with one 
gender of herbs, or diftra&t it with many; either have it 


ſteril with idleneſs, or manured with induſtry; why, the 


power and corrigible authority of this lies in our will, If 
the balance of our lives had not one ſcale of reaſon to poiſe 
another of ſenſuality, the blood and baſeneſs of our natures 
would conduct us to moſt prepoſterous conclufions. But we 


have reaſon, to cool our raging motions, our carnal ſtings, 


our unbitted luſts; whereof I take n that you call love, 
to be a ſet or ſcion. 

Rob. It cannot be. 

IaGo. It is merely a luſt of the blood, and a 1 
of the will. Come, be a man. Drown thyſelf? drown 
cats and blind puppies. I have profeſt me thy friend, and 
I confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables of perdurable 
toughneſs. I could never better ſtead thee than now, Put 
money in thy purſe; follow thou theſe wars; defeat thy 
favour with an uſurped beird, I ſay, put money in thy 
purſe, It cannot be, that Deſdemona ſhould long continue 
her love to the Moor Put money in thy purſe — 
nor he his to her, It was a violent commencement in her, 
and thou ſhalt ſee an anſwerable ſequeſtration, —Put 


but money in thy purſe, — D[.— Theſe Moors are clings. 
able in their wills. Fill thy purſe with money. The 
food, that to him now is as luſcious as locuſts, ſhall ſhortly 
be as bitter as coloquintida. When ſhe is ſated with his 
body, ſhe will find the error of her choice. he 
muſt have change, ſhe muſt: therefore put money in thy 


purſe, 


If thou wilt needs damn thyſelf, do it a more 
Tt: 3 
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delicate way than drowning. Make all the money thou 
canſt. If ſanctimony and a frail vow, betwixt an erring 
Barbarian and a ſuper-ſubtle Venetian, be not too hard for 
my wits, and all the tribe of hell, thou ſhalt enjoy her; 
therefore make money. A pox of drowning thyſelf ! it is 
clean out of the way. Seek thou rather to be hang'd in 
compaſſing thy joy, than to be drown'd and go without her, 
Rop. Wilt thou be faſt to my hopes, if I depend on the 
iſſue? | | 
Taco. Thou art ſure of me. Go, make money.—— 
I have told thee often, and I re-tell thee again and again, I 
hate the Moor, My cauſe is hearted ; thine hath no leſs 
reaſon. Let us be conjunctive in our revenge againſt him. 
If thou canſt cuckold him, thou doſt thyſelf a pleaſure and 
me a ſport. There are many events in the womb of time, 
which will be delivered. Traverſe, go. Provide thy money, 
We will have more of this to-morrow. Adieu. 
Rop. Where ſhall we meet i' th' morning? 
Iaco. At my lodging. 
Rop. I'll be with thee betimes. | 
Iaco. Go to, farewel. Do you hear, Rodrigo? 
Rop, What ſay you? | 
IaGo, No more of drowning, do you hear. 
 Rop, I'm chang d. I'II go fell all my land. 
Jaco. ©& Go to, farewel, put money enough in your 
purſe [Exit Rodorigo, 


Sc x n = XI, Manet Iago, 


Iago. Thus do I ever make my fool my purſe ; 
For I mine own gain'd knowledge ſhould profane, 
If I ſhould time expend with ſuch a ſnipe, 

But for my ſport and profit. I hate the Moor, 
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And it is thought abroad, that 'twixt my ſheets 
He has done my office, I know not, iſ't be true; 
But I, for mere ſuſpicion in that kind, | 
Will do, as if for ſurety. He holds me well! 
The better ſhall my purpoſe work on him. 
Caſſio's a proper man. Let me ſee now; 
To get his place,. and to plume up my will, 

A double knavery How ? how? Let's ſee— 
After ſome time t' abuſe Othello's ear, 

That he is too familiar with his wife 
He hath a perſon and a ſmooth diſpoſe, | 

To be ſuſpected z fram'd to make women falle. 

The Moor is of a free and open nature, 

That thinks men honeſt that but ſeem to be lo ; 

And will as tenderly be led by th' noſe, 

As aſſes are, 

t have't———it is engender'd hell and night 

Muſt bring this monſtrous birth to the world's light. [Exit. 


An $CEMEL 


The capital city of Cyprus. 


Enter Montano, Governor of Cyprus, and Gentlemen, 


MoNTAN O. 


HAT from the cape, can you diſcern at ſea ? 
1 GenT, Nothing at all, it is a high wrought 
ſtood ; 
I cannot *twixt the eo and the main 
Deſcry a fail. 
Mon. Methinks the wh hath ſpoke Sad at land ; 
'F* 46 
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A fuller blaſt ne'er ſhook our battlements ; 
I- it hath ruffian'd ſo upon the ſea, 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortiſe ? What ſhall we hear of this ? 
2 GenT. A ſegregation of the Turkiſh fleet; 

For do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, 
The chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds ; 
The wind-ſhak*d ſurge, with high and monſtrous main, 
Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of th' ever-fixed pole. 
I never did like moleſtation view | 
On the enchafed flood. 
Mor r. If that the Turkiſh fleet | 
Be not inſhelter'd and embay'd, they're drown'd ; 
It is impoſſible to bear it out. 


S EN I. Enter a third Gentleman. 


3 GenrT. News, lads, our wars are done: 
The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang*d the Turks, 
That their deſignment halts. A noble ſhip of Venice 
Hath ſeen a grievous wreck and ſufferance 
Of-moſt part of the fleet. 

MonT. How! is this true? 

3 G RENT. The ſhip is here put in, 
A Veroneſe; Michael Caſſio, £ 
Lieutenant of the warlike Moor Othello, 
Is come on ſhore z the Moor himſelf's at ſea, 
And is in full commiſſion here for Cyprus. 

Mon r. I'm glad on't ; 'tis a worthy governor. 

3 Gen. But this ſame Caſſio, though he ſpeak of com- 

fort 

Touching the Turkiſh loſs, yet he looks ſadly, 


— 
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And prays the Moor be ſafe j for they were parted 
With foul and violent tempeſt. 

MonT. Pray heav'ns, he be: 
For I have ſerv'd him, and the man commands 
Like a full ſoldier. Let's to the ſea- ſide, 
As well to ſee the veſſel that's come in, 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Ev'n till we make the main and th' aerial blue 
« An indiſtinct regard.“ 

GEN. Come, let's do ſo; 
For every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance, 


SC ENA III. Enter Caſſio. 


Cas. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike iſle. 
That ſo approve the Moor: oh, let the heav'ns 
Give him defence againſt the elements, 

For I have loſt him on a dangerous ſea. 

MonT. Is he well-ſhip'd ? 

Cas, His bark is ſtoutly timber'd; and his pilot \ 
Of very expert and approv'd allowance ; | 
Therefore my hopes, not ſurfeited to death, 

Stand in bold cure. : 

Wirnin.] A fail, a fail, a fail! 

Cas. What noiſe ? 

GWT. The town is empty; on the brow o' th' ſea 
Stand ranks of people, and they cry, a ſail. 

Cas, My hopes do ſhape him for the governor. 

GznT. They do diſcharge their ſhot of courteſy. 

Our friends, at leaſt. [Sound of Cannon. 

Cas, I pray you, fir, go forth, 

And give us truth who 'tis that is arriv'd. 
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GEN. I ſhall. (Exit, 
Mon r. But, good lieutenant, is your 1 wiv'd ? 
Cas. Moſt fortunately : He hath atchiev'd a maid 
That paragons deſc:iption and wild ame 3 
One that excels the quirks of blaz ning pens, 
And in th' eſſential veſture of creation 
Does bear all excellency 


Scr IV. Enter Gentleman. 


How now ? who has put it ? 

ENT. Tis one Iago, Ancient to the general. 

Cas. H'as had moſt favourable and happy ſpeed ; 
Tempeſts themſelves, high ſeas, and howling winds ; 
The gutter'd rocks, and congregated ſands, 

Traitors enſteep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel; 

As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit 

Their mortal natures, letting ſafe go by 
The divine Deſdemona. 

MonT. What is ſhe ? 

Cas. She that I ſpoke of, our great captain's captain, 
Left in the conduct of the bold Iago : 

Whoſe footing here anticipates our thoughts, 

A ſe'nnight's ſpeed. Great Jove, Othello guard 

And ſwell his fail with thine own powerful breath, 
That he may bleſs this bay with his tall ſhip, 

Make love's quick pants in Deſdemona's arms, 

Give renew'd fire to our extin&ed ſpirits, 

And bring all Cyprus comfort 


SSG BNE V. Enter Deſdemona, Iago, Rodorigo, * 


Emilia. 
O behold ! 


The riches of the ſhip is come on ſhore, 


=” Bo TT Wo 


— ae 


Exit 


and 
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Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees, 


Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heav'n, 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand 
Enwheel thee round. 
Des. I thank you, valiant Caſſio. 
What tidings can you tell me of my lord ? 
Cas. He is not yet arriv'd, nor know I aught 
But that he's well, and will be ſhortly here. 
Des. O, but I fear—How loſt you company? 
Cas. The great contention of the fea and ſkies 
Parted our fellowſhip. But, hark, a fail ! 
Wiraiv. A fail, a ſail! [Sound of Cannon, 
GenT. They give this greeting to the citadel : 


* This likewiſe is a friend, 


Cas. See for the news, | 
Good Ancient, you are welcome, Welcome, miſtreſs. 
[To Amilia. 
Let it not gall your patience, good Iago, 
That I extend my manners. *Tis my breeding, 
That gives me this bold ſhew of my courteſy. [ Kiſſes her. 
IA6G0. Sir, would ſhe give you ſo much of her lips, 
As of her tongue ſhe oft beſtows on me, 
You'd have enough. 
Drs. Alas! ſhe has no ſpeech. 
Ia do. In faith, too much: 
I find it ſtill, when I have liſt to ſleep. 
Marry, belies your ladyſhip, I grant, 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart, 


And chides with thinking. 


Eu. You have little cauſe to ſay ſo. 
Ia o. Come on, come on; you're pictures out of doors, 
Bells in your parlours, wild-cats in n your kitchens, 
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Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 
Players in your houſewifery, and houſewives in o your beds 

Des. O, fy upon thee ſlanderer ! 

Ia Go. Nay, it is true, or elſe I am a Turk; 

You riſe to play, and go to bed to work. 

EM. You ſhall not write my praiſe. 

IaGo. No, let me not. 

Des. What wouldſt thou write of me, if thou ſhould! 

praiſe me ? 

Taco. Oh gentle lady, do not put me to't, 

For I am nothing, if not critical. 

Ds. Come, one aſſay. There's one gone to the harbour? 

IaGo. Ay, madam. _. 

Des. I am not merry; but I do le 8 
The thing I am, by ſeeming otherwiſe. 

Come, how wouldſt thou praiſe me? 

IaGo. I am about it ; but, indeed, my invention 
Comes from my pate, as birdlime does from freeze, 
It plucks out brains and all. But my muſe labour, 
And thus ſhe is deliver'd, SD 


4 If ſhe be fair and wiſe, fairneſs and wit, 
&© The one's for uſe, the other uſeth it.” 
Drs. Well prais'd. How if ſhe be black and witty ? 
IaGo. vs If ſhe be black, and thereto have a wit, 
« She'll find a white that ſhall her blackneſs fit.” 
Des. Worſe and worſe. 
Eu. How, if fair and fooliſh ? 


| Jaco, © She never yet was fooliſh that was fair; 
„ For ev'n her folly helpt her to an heir.“ 


But 
indee 
put ( 
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Drs. Theſe are old fond paradoxes, to make fools laugh 
' th! alehouſe. What miſerable praiſe haſt thou for her 


that's foul and fooliſh ? 


laGo. © There's none ſo foul and fooliſh thereunto, 
% But does foul pranks, which fair and wiſe ones 
i "Gs 


Drs. O heavy ignorance ! thou praiſeſt the worſt beſt. 
But what praiſe couldſt thou beſtow on a deſerving woman 
indeed ? one, that in the authority of her merit, did juſtly 
put on the vouch of very malice itſelf ? 8 


Ia co.“ She that was ever fair, and never proud, 
« Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 
Never lackt gold, and yet went never gay, 
„ Fled from her wiſh, and yet ſaid, now IMANY; 
She that when anger'd, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong ſtay, and her diſpleaſure fly. 
© She that in wiſdom never was fo frail 
© To change the cod's head for the ſalmon's tail; 
*© She that could think, and ne'er diſcloſe her mind, 
See ſuitors following, and ne'er look behind; 
** She was a wight, if ever ſuch wight were 


Des, To do what ? 

laco. * To ſuckle fools, and chronicle ſmall beer.“ 

Dzs. O moſt lame and impotent concluſion ! Do not 
learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy huſband. How 
ſay you, Caſſio, is he not a moſt profane and liberal coun- 
ſellor ? 

Cas. He ſpeaks home, madam ; you may reliſh him 
more in the ſoldier, than in the ſcholar. 


lo. [Aſide.] He takes her by the palm; ay, well ſaid. 
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Whiſper, With as little a web as this, will I enſnare ty 
great « fly as Caſſio. Ay, ſmile upon her, do. I wil 
_ gyvethee in thine own courtſhip. You ſay true, tis fo, ig. 
deed. If ſuch tricks as theſe ſtrip you not of your lieu- 
tenancy, it had been better you had not kiſs'd your three 
fingers ſo oft, which now again you are moſt apt to plz 
the ſir in. Very good, well kiſs'd, and excellent courteſy ; 
'tis fo, indeed. Vet again, your fingers to your lips? would 
they were clyſter pipes for your ſake. [Trumpet 
The Moor. I know his „ 

Cas. Tis truly ſo. 

Des, Let's meet him, and receive him. 

Cas. Lo, where he comes ! 


Scan * VI. Enter Othello and Attendants. 


Or n. O my fair warrior! 
Des. My dear Othello 
OTH. It gives me wonder, great as my content, 
To ſee you here before me. Oh my ſoul's joy ! 
If after every tempeſt come ſuch calms, 
May the winds blow till they have waken'd death: 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell's from heav'n | If I were now to die, 
"Twere now to be moſt happy; for, I fear, 
My ſoul hath her content fo abſolute, 
That not an other comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 
Ds. The heav'r s forbid, 
But that our loves and comforts ſhould encreaſe, 
Even as our days do grow! | 
Ota, Amen to that, ſweet powers ! 


thithe 
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[ cannot ſpeak enough of this content, 
It ſtops me here, it is. too much of joy, 
And this, and this, the greateſt diſcords be 
That e'er our hearts ſhall make! 
Iago, Oh, you are well-tun'd now; 
But I'll let down the. pegs that make this muſic, 
As honeſt as I am. [ Aſide. 
Ork. Come let's to the caſtle. 
Now, friends, our wars are done ; the Turks a are drown'd, 
How do our old acquaintance of this iſle ! 
Honey, you ſhal! be well deſir'd in Cyprus, 
I've found great love amongſt them, Oh my ſweet, 
| prattle out of faſhion, and I dote 
In mine own comfort. Pry*thee, good lago, 
Go to the bay, and diſembark my coffers ; 
Bring thou the maſter to the citadel, 
He is a good one, and his worthineſs 
Does challenge much reſpect. Come, Deſdemona, 
Once more well met at Cyprus. 


| [Exeunt Othello and Deſdemona. 
$Scztner VII. Manent Iago and Rodorigo, 


laGo. Do you meet me preſently at the harbour. Come 
thither, it thou be'ſt valiant ; as, they ſay, baſe men, being 
in love, have then a nobility in their natures, more than is 
native to them, Liſt me, the lieutenant to-night watches 
on the court of guard, Firſt, I muſt tell thee, this Deſ- 
demona is directly in love with him. 
Rop. With him? why, 'tis not poflible ? 
laco. Lay thy finger thus; and let thy ſoul be inſtructed. 
| Mark me with what violence ſhe firſt lov'd the Moor, but 
for bragging, and telling her fantaſtical lies. And will ſhe 


[Kifling her. 
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love him till for prating ? let not thy diſcreet heart think 
it. Her eye muſt be fed. And what delight ſhall he 
| have to look on the devil? When the blood is made dull 
with the act of ſport, there ſhould be again to inflame it, 
and to give ſatiety a freſh appetite, lovelineſs in favour, 
ſympathy in years, manners, and beauties : all which the 
Moor is defective in. Now, for want of theſe required 
conveniencies, her delicate tenderneſs will find itſelf abused, 
begin to heave the gorge, diſreliſh and abhor the Moor; 
very nature will inſtruct her in it, and compel her to ſome 
ſecond choice. Now, fir, this granted, as it is a moſt preg- 
| nant and unforc'd poſition, who ſtands ſo eminent in the de- 
gree of this fortune, as Caſſio does? a knave very voluble; 
no farther conſcionable, than in putting on the mere form 
of civil and humane ſeeming, for the better compaſſing of 
his ſalt and moſt hidden looſe affection; a ſlippery and 
ſabtle knave, a finder of warm occaſions, that has an eye 
can ſtamp and counterfeit advantages, though true advan- 
tage never preſent itſelf. A deviliſh knave ! beſides, the 
knave is handſome, young, and hath all thoſe requiſites in 
him, that folly and green minds look after. A peſtilent 
compleat knave ! and the woman hath found him already. 
Rod. I cannot believe that of her, ſhe's full of moſ 
bleſs'd condition. on | 
Ia co. Bleſs'd figs? end! the wine ſhe drinks is made of 
grapes. If ſhe had been bleſs'd, ſhe would never hare 
lov'd the Moor. Bleſs'd pudding! Didft thou not fee he: 
paddle with the palm of his hand? didſt not mark that 
Rop. Yes, that I did; but that was but courteſy. 
IaGo. Letchery, by this hand; an index, and o3scus: 


prologue to the hiſtory of luſt, and foul thoughts. They 


met { near with their lips, that their breaths embrac'd to- 
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gether. Villainous thoughts, Rodorigo ! when theſe mu- 
tualities ſo marſhal the way, hard at hand comes the main 


exerciſe, the incorporate concluſion, Fiſh— But, far, 


de you rul'd by me. I have brought you from Venice. 

Watch you to-night. For the command, I'll lay't upon 
you, Caſſio knows you not: I'll not be far ſrom you. 
Do you find ſome occaſion to anger Caſſio, either by ſpeak- 
ing too loud, or tainting his diſcipline, or from what other 
courſe you pleaſe, which the time ſhall more favourably 
miniſter, 

Rop. Well. | 

Ia o. Sir, he's raſh, and very ſudden in choler : and, 
haply, may ſtrike at you. Provoke him, that he may; for 


even out of that will | cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mutiny, 


whoſe qualification ſhall came into no true taſte again, but 
by diſplanting of Caſſio. So ſhall you have a ſhorter journey 
to your deſires, by the means I ſhall then have to prefer 
them, and the impediments moſt profitably removed, with- 
out which there were no expectat ion of our proſperity. 

Rop. I will do this, if you can bring it to any opportu- 
nity, I | | 

IAG o. I warrant thee, Meet me by and by at the cita- 
del. I muſt fetch his neceſſaries aſhore, Farewel. 


Rob. Adieu. | [Exit. 


8 0 K » VIII. Manet lago. 


Ado. That Caſſio loves her, I do well believe: 
That ſhe loves him, tis apt, and of great credit, 
The Moor, howbeit that I endure him not, 

Is of a conſtant, loving, noble nature : 

And, I dare think, he'i] prove to Deſdemona 

A molt dear huſband, Now | love her too. 
„ „„ 
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Not out of abſolute luſt, though, peradventure, fror 
I ſtand accountant for as great a fin; Ble 
But partly led to diet my revenge, | 

For that I do ſuſpect, the luſty Moor 

Hath leapt into my ſeat. The thought whereof | 

Doth, like a poifonous mineral, gnaw my inwards, 5 . 


And nothing can, or ſhall content my ſoul, Let 
Till I am even with him, wife for wife Not 
Or failing ſo, yet that I put the Moor C 
At laſt into a jealouſy ſo ſtrong, But. 
That judgment cannot cure. Which thing to do, Wil 
If this poor traſh of Venice, whom I trace | 0 
For his quick hunting, ſtand the putting on, Mic 
I'll have our Michael Caſſio on the hip, : | Let 
Abuſe him to the Moor in the right garb, The 
For fear Caſſio with my night-cap too, Tha 
Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me WW 


For making him egregioully an aſe, 

And practiſing upon his peace and quiet, 

Even to madneſs. *Tis here, but yet confus'd; 
Knavery's plain ſace is never ſeen till us'd. [ZExtt, 


SG EN r IX, The Street. 
Enter Herald with a proclamation, 


Hex. It is Othello's pleaſure, our noble and valiant ge- 
neral, that upon certain tidings now arriv'd, importing the 
meer perdition of the Turkiſh fleet, every man put himſelf 
into triumph, ſome to dance, ſome to make bonfires, each 
man to what ſport and reyels his mind leads him ; for, be- 
ſides this beneficial news, it is the celebration of his nup- 
tials. So much was his pleaſure, ſhould be proclaimed, 
All offices are open, and there is full liberty of feaſting. 
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from this preſent hour of five, till the bell have told eleven, 
Bleſs the iſle of Cyprus, and our noble general Othello 


SG RN ft N. * The Caſtle. | 
Enter Othello, Deſdemona, Caſſio, and Attendants. 
| OTn, Good Michael, look you to the guard to-night, 
Let's teach ourſelves that honourable ſtop, 
Not to out-ſport diſcretion. 
Cas. Iago hath direction what to do : 
But, notwithſtanding, with my eye 
Will I look to't. 
OTHn, Iago is moſt honelt. 
Michael, good-night, To-morrow, with your earlieſt, 
Let me have ſpeech with you. Come, my dear love, 
The purchaſe made, the fruits are to enſue; [To Deſd. 


That profit's yet to come tween me and you. 
Good - night. [Exeunt Othello and Deſdemona. 


Enter lago. 


Cas. Welcome, Iago. We muſt to the watch. 

Ia Go. Not this hour, lieutenant; 'tis not yet ten o' th' 
clock. Our general caſt us thus early for the love of his 
Deſdemona, whom let us not therefore blame; he hath 
not yet made wanton the night with her, and ſhe is ſport 
for Jove. 

Cas. She's a moſt exquiſite lady. 

IaGo. And, Fll warrant her, full of game. 

Cas. Indeed, ſhe's a moſt freſh and delicate creature. 

IaG0, What an exe ſhe has? methinks, it ſounds a parley 
to provocation, | 

Cas. An inviting eye; and yet, methinks, right mo- 
deſt. 
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IA Go. And when ſhe ſpeaks, is it not. an alarum to 
love? 

Cas. She is, indeed, perfection. | 

IaGo. Well, happineſs to their ſheets, Come, lieute. 
nant, I have a ſtoop of wine, and here without are a brace 
of Cyprus gallants, that would fain have a meaſure to the 
health of the black Othello. 

Cas, Not to-night, good Iago. I have very poor and un. 
happy brains for drinking; I could well wiſh courteſy would 
invent ſome other cuſtom of entertainment. 7 

IaGo. Oh, they are our friends, But one cup; [| 
drink for you, 

Cas. I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that ws 
craftily qualified; and behold, what innovation it makes 
here. I am unfortunate in the iofirmity, and dare not tak 
my weakneſs with any more. 

IaGo. What, man ? 'tis a night of revels, the gallan 
deſire it. 

Cas. Where are they ? 

IaGo. Here at the door. I pray you, call them in. 


— 


Cs. PH do't, but it diſlikes me. Exit Caffe 


IaGo. If I can faſten but one cup upon him, 
With that which he hath drunk to-night already, 
He'll be as full of quarrel and 8 
As my young miſtreſs' dog. 
Now, my ſick fool, Rodorigo, 

Whom love hath turn'd almoſt the wrong ſide out. 
To Deſdemona hath to-night carouz'd 

Potations pottle deep; and he's to watch. 

Three lads of Cyprus, noble ſwelling ſpirits, 

That hold their honours in a wary diſtance, 

The very elements of this warlike ifle 


+ 
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Have I to-night fluſter'd with flowing cups. 

And they watch too. Now, mongſt this flock of drunkards, 
Am I to put our Caſſio in ſome action 

That may offend the iſle. But here they come. 
If conſequence do but approve my dream, 

My boat fails freely, both with wind and ſtream. 


Se EN E XI. Enter Caſſio, Montano, and Gentlemen. 
| | eh 
Cas. Fore heav'n they have given me a rouſe already. 

Mox r. Good faith, a little one. Not paſt a pint, as I 
am a ſoldier, : | 

laco, Some wine, ho! | lago ſings. 

6 And let me the canakin clink, clink, clink. 
& And let me the canakin clink. 
« A ſoldier's a man; oh, man's life's but a ſpan 
cc Why, then let a ſoldier drink.” 
Some wine, boys, 

Cas. Fore heav'n, an excellent ſong. 

Ia co. I learn'd it in England, where, indeed, they are 
moſt potent in potting. Your Dane, your German and your 
ſwag-belly'd Hollander, Drink, ho! are . 
to your Engliſh, 

Cas. Is your Ecalifhmen ſo exquiſite in his 8 ? 

Iaco. Why, he drinks you with facility your Dane dead 
drunk ; he ſweats not to overthrow your Almain ; he gives, 
your Hollander a vomit, ere the next pottle can be fill'd. 

Cas. To the health of our general. 

Mon. I am for it, lieutenant, and I'll do you indice. 

Iaco, Oh ſweet England. 


« King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
«© His breeches coſt him but a crown 
| Uu 3 


rere 


6 He held them fix-pence all too dear, 
c With that he call'd the tailor lown, 


« He was a wight of high renown, 
« And thou art but of low degree: - 
« *Tis-pride that pulls the country down, 
« Then take thine auld cloak about thee, 


Some wine, ho! 
Cas. Why, this is a more 8 oy than the other, 


TaG60, Will you hear't again? 

Cas. No, for I hold him to be unworthy of his place, 
that does thoſe things. Well—Heaven's above all; and 
there be ſouls that muſt be ſaved, and there be ſouls muſt 
not be ſaved. 

Tao. It's true, good heutenant. 

Cas. For mine own part no offence to the general nor 
any man of quality ; I hope to be ſaved, 

IaGo. And ſo do J too, lieutenant. 

Cas. Ay, but, by your leave, not before me, The lieu- 
tenant is to be ſaved before the antient. Let's have no more 
of this, Let's to our affairs. Forgive us our fins. Gentlemen, 
let's look to our bufineſs. Do not think, gentlemen, I am 
drunk. This is my ancient. This is my right hand, and 
this is my left. I am not drunk now; I can ſtand well 
enough, and I ſpeak well enough. | 

GEN T. Excellent well. 

Cas. Why, very well then; you muſt not think then that 


1 am drunk. [Exit, 
SCENE XII. Manent Iago and Montano, 


MonT. To the platform, maſters, Come, let's fet the 
watch, A | 
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Iaco. You fee this fellow, that is gone one e 
He is a ſoldier fit to ſtand by Cæſar, 
And give direction. And do but ſee his vice; 
Tis to his virtues a juſt equinox, 

The one as long as th' other. Tis pity of dim ; 

I fear, the truſt Othello puts him in, 
On ſome odd time of his infirmity, 
Will ſhake this iſland. 

Mon r. But is he often thus? 

IaGo. Tis evermore the prologue to his ſleep. 
He'll watch the horologue a double ſet, 
If drink rock not his cradle. 

MonrT. It were well, 
The general were put in mind of it : 
Perhaps, he ſees it not; or his good nature 
Prizes the virtue that appears in Caſſio, 
And looks not on his evils. Is not this true ? 


Enter Rodorigo ! 
Iaco. How now, Rodorigo ! 


I pray you after the lieutenant, go. [Exit Rod, 


MenrT. And 'tis great pity, that the noble Moor 
Should hazard ſuch a place as his own ſecond, 
With one of an ingraft infirmity : 

It were an honeſt action to ſay fo 


Unto the Moor, 
Iaco. Not I, for this fair illand. 


I do love Caffio well, and would do much 
To cure him of this evil. Hark, what noiſe ? 


653 


[ Within, help! help! 


Re-enter Caſſio, purſuing Rodorigo. 
Cas. You rogue ! you raſcal ! 
; Uug 
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Mow T. What's the matter, lieutenant? 
Cas. A knave teach me my n I'll beat the knave 
into a twiggen bottle. 
Rop. Beat me 
Cas. Doſt thou 3 rogue ? 
Mon r. Nay, good lieutenant y 
I pray you, fir, hold your hand, 
Cas. Let me go, fir, or I'll knock you o'er the mazzard, 
MownT. Come, come, you re drunk. 


[Staying him, 


Cas. Drunk ? : [They fight. 
laGo. Away, I ſay, go out and cry a mutiny, 
[Exit Rodorigo, 


Nay, ing lieutenant—A las, gentlemen 
Help, ho !—Lieutenant—Sir,—Montano 

Help, maſters ! here's a goodly watch indeed | 
Who's that, who rings the bell—diablo, ho ! [Bel! rings, 
The town will riſe, Fy, fy, lieutenant ! hold. 

You will be ſham'd for ever. 


S EN E XIII. Enter Othello, and Attendants. 


Ork. What is the matter here? 
Mowr. I bleed ſtill : I am hurt to the death, 
OrTn. Hold, for your lives, 
Jaco. Hold, ho! lieutenant—ſir——Montano. — 
Gentlemen | 
Have you forgot all ſenſe of place and duty ? | 
The general ſpeaks to you. Hold, hold, for ſhame— 
OTn. Why, how now, ho? From whence ariſeth this? 
Are we turn'd Turks? and to ourſelves do that, 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites ? 
For Chriſtian ſhame, put by this barbarous braw] ; 
He, that ſtirs next to carve for his own rage, 


Holds 


Silen 
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Holds his ſoul light: he dies upon his motion. 
Silence that dreadful bell; it frights the iſle 
From her propriety. What is the matter? 
Honeſt Iago, that looks dead with grieving, 
Speaking, who began this ? on thy love, I charge then 
Ia Go, I do not know. Friends all, but now, even now 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Diveſting them for bed; and then, but now 
As if ſome planet had unwitted men, 
Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſt, 
In oppoſition bloody, I can't ſpeak 
Any beginning to this peeviſh odds, 
And, would, in action glorioys I had loſt 
Thoſe legs that brought me to a part of it 
OTn. How comes it, Michael, you are thus forgot ? 
Cas. I pray you, pardon me, I cannot ſpeak. 
OTn. Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil, 
The gravity and ſtillneſs of your youth | 
The world hath noted; and your name is great 
In mouths of wiſeſt cenſure. What's the matter, 
That you unlace your reputation thus, 
And ſpend your rich opinion, for the name 
Of a night-brawler ? Give me anſwer to it. 
Mow, Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger. 
Your officer, Iago, can inform yon, 
While I ſpare ſpeech, which ſomething now offends me, 
Of all that I do know; nor know I aught 
By me that's ſaid or done amiſs this night, 
Unleſs ſelf-charity be ſometimes a vice, 
And to defend ourſelves it be a fi in, 
When violence aſſails us. 
Ork. Now, by heaven, 
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656 a 
My blood begins my ſafer guides to rule; 

And paſſion, having my beſt judgment choler'd, 

Aſſays to lead the way. If I once ſtir, 

Or do but lift this arm, the beſt of you 

Shall fink in my rebuke. Give me to know 
How this foul rout began ; who ſet it on ; 

And he, that is approv'd in this offence, 
' Tho? he had twinn'd with me both at a birth, 

Shall loſe me—What, in a town of war, 

Yet wild, the people*s hearts brim-full of fear, 
To manage private and domeſtick quarrel 

In night, and on the court of guard and ſafety ? 
*Tis monſtrous. Say, Iago, who began't ? 

Mov. If partially affin'd, or leagu'd in office, 
Thou doſt deliver more or leſs than truth, 
Thou art no ſoldier. 
IaGco. Touch me not ſo near: 

I'd rather have this tongue cut from my mouth, 
Than it ſhould do offence to Michael Caſſio: 

Yet I perſuade myſelf, to ſpeak the truth ; ] 
Shall nothing wrong him. Thus *tis, general: | 0 
Montano and myſelf being in ſpeech, Sir, 
There comes a fellow crying out for help, 

And Caſſio following with determin'd ſword, Lea 
To execute upon him. Sir, this gentleman Tage 
Steps in to Caſſio, and intreats his pauſe And 
Myſelf the crying ſellow did purſue, Com 
Left by his clamour (as it ſo fell out) * To | 
The town might fall in fright, He, ſwift of foot, 
Out-ran my purpoſe. I return'd, the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of ſwords, 
And Caſſio high in oath ; which till to-night 
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I ne'er might ſay before, When I came back, 
For this was brief, I found them cloſe together 
At blow and thruſt ; even as again they were, 
When you yourſelf did part them. 

More of this matter cannot I report. 
But men are men; the beſt ſometimes forget; 
Tho? Caſſio did ſome little wrong to him, 
As men in rage ſtrike thoſe that wiſh them beſt, 
Yet, ſurely, Caſſio, I believe, receiv'd 
From him, that fled, ſome ſtrange indignity, 
Which patience could not paſs, 

Or. I know, Iago, 
Thy honeſty and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Caſſio. Caſſio, I love thee, 
But never more be officer of mine. 


Enter Deſdemona attended. 


Look, if my gentle love be not rais'd up. 
I'll make thee an example. 

Des. What's the matter ? 

Oru. All is well. Here, ſweeting, come away to bed 
Sir, for, your hurts, myſelf will be your ſurgeon. 

\ [To Montano. 

Lead him off. ; 
Iago, look with care about the town, 
And filence thoſe whom this vile brawl diſtracted. 
Come, Deſdemona, 'tis the ſoldiers? life, 


To have their balmy ſlum bers wak*'d with ſtrife, [Exeunt, 


SCENE XIV. Manent lago and Caſſio. 


Iaco, What, are you hurt, lieutenant ? 
Cas. Paſt all ſurgery. 
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Taco. Marry, heav'n forbid! 

Cas. Reputation, reputation! reputation! oh, I have 
Joſt my reputation! I have loſt the immortal part of my. 
ſelf, and what remains is beſtial. N reputation! Iago, 
my reputation 


Iaco. As lama honeſt man, 1 had thought, you had 


receiv*d ſome bodily wound; there is more ſenſe in that than 
in reputation. Reputation is an ide, and moſt falſe impo- 


ſition; oft got without merit, and loſt without deſerving, 


| You have loſt no reputation at all, unleſs you repute your- 
ſelf ſuch a loſer, What, man? there are ways to recover 


the General again. You are but now caſt in his mood, 2 


puniſhment more in policy than in malice; even ſo as one 
would beat his offenceleſs dog, to affright an imperious lion. 
Sue to him again, and he's yours. 

Cas, I will rather ſue to be deſpis'd, than to deceive ſo 
good a commander, with fo flight, ſo drunken, and fo in- 
diſcreet an officer. Drunk, and ſpeak parrot, and ſquabble? 


«<. jwagger ? ſwear ? and diſcourſe fuſtian with one's own 


e ſhadow ?”” oh thou inviſible ſpirit of wine; if thou haſt 
no name to be known by, let us call thee devil. 

IAG o. What was he that you follow'd with your ſword? 
what had he done to you ? 

Cas. I know not. 

Taco. Is't poſſible? 

Cas. I remember a maſs of * but nothing diſ- 
tinctly: a quarrel, but nothing wherefore. Oh, that men 
fhould put an enemy in their mouths, to ſteal away their 
brains ! that we ſhould with joy, pleaſance, revel, and ap- 
plauſe, transform ourſelves into beaſts, | 

Aso. Why, but you are now well enough, How came 
vou 3 recover'd? 
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Cas. It has pleas'd the devil, druakenneſs, to give place 
to the devil, wrath 3 one unperfectneſs ſhews me another, 
to make me frankly deſpiſe myſelf. 

Ia do. Come, you are too ſevere a moraler. As the 
time, the place, and the condition of this country ſtands, I 
could heartily wiſh this had not befallen, but ſince it is as it 
is, mend it for your own good. 

Cas. I will aſk him for my place again; he ſhall tell me, 
lam a drunkard ! had I as many mouths as Hydra, ſuch an 
anſwer would ſtop them all, To be now a ſenſible man, 
by and by a fool, and preſently. a beaſt !—Every inordinate 
cup is unbleſs'd, and the ingredient is a devil. 

Iaco. Come, come, good wine is a good familiar crea- 
ture, if it be well us'd; exclaim no more againſt it. And, 
good lieutenant, I think, you think, I love you. 

Cas. I have well approv'd it, fir. I drunk! 

laco, You, or any man living, may be drunk at ſome 
time, man. I tell you what we ſhall do: our general's 
wife is now the general. I may ſay fo, in this reſpe&, for 
that he hath devoted and giv'n up himſelf to the oontem- 
plation, mark, and denotement of her parts and graces. 
Confeſs yourſelf freely to her : importune her help, to put 
you in your place again. She is of ſo free, ſo kind, ſo apt, 


ſo bleſſed a diſpoſition, ſhe holds it a vice in her goodneſs not 


to do more than ſhe is requeſted, This broken joint 'be- 
tween you and her huſband, intreat her to ſplinter. And, 
my fortunes againſt any lay worth naming, this crack of 
your love ſhall grow. ſtronger than it was before. 

Cas. You adviſe me well. 


Iaco. I gn in the Oy of love, and honeft kind- 


neſs, 
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be I think it wy and betimes in the morning 1 So 


will beſeech the virtuous Deſdemona to undertake for me, An 
Lam deſperate of my fortunes, if they check me here. Th 


_ Taco. You are in the right. Good night, lieutenant, 
I muſt to the watch. | | | 
Cas. Good night, honeſt Iago. [Exit Caſſio. 


SG nN N XV. Manet lago. 


| Iaco. And what's he then, that ſays, I play the villain? 
When this advice is free I give, and honeſt, 

Likely to thinking, and, indeed, the courſe 

To win the Moor again. For 'tis moſt eaſy 

Th' inclining Deſdemona to ſubdue 

In any honeſt ſuit 3 ſhe's fram'd as fruitful 

As the free elements, And then for her 

To win the Moor, were't to renounce his baptiſm 

All ſeals and ſymbols of redeemed fin, 

His ſoul is ſo enfetter'd to her love 

That ſhe may make, unmake, do what ſhe liſt, 

Even as her appetite ſhall play the god 

With his weak function. Ambl then a villain, | 

To counſel Caſſio to this parallel courſe, 

Directly to his good? Divinity of hell! 

When devils will their blackeſt ſins put on, 

They do ſuggeſt at firſt with heav'nly ſhe ws, 

As I do now. — For while this honeſt fool 

Plies Deſdemona to repair his fortune, | 

And ſhe for him pleads ſtrongly to the Moor; 

I'll peur this peſtilence into his ear, | A, 

That ſhe repeals him from her body's luſt : dollie 

And by how much ſhe ſtrives to do him good, | Dull e 

She ſhall undo ber credit with the Moor, 
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go will I turn her virtue into pitch; 
And out of her own goodneſs make the net, 
That ſhall enmeſh them all. How now, Rodorigo ! 


S E21 xz XVI, Enter Rodorigo. 


Rop. I do follow here in the chace, not like a hound 
that hunts, but one that fills up the cry. My money is al- 
| moſt ſpent; I have been to-night exceedingly well cudgel- 
led; and I think, the iſſue will be, I ſhall have ſo much 
experience for my pains ; and {o with no money at ah and 
a little more wit, return again to Venice. 

IaGo. How poor are they, that have not patience! 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? 

Thou know'ſt, we work by wit, and not by Wirbel! ; 
And wit depends on dilatory time. 

| Does't not go well? Caſſio hath beaten thee, 

And thou by that ſmall hurt haſt caſhier'd Caſſio. 

Tho? other things grow fair againſt the ſun, 

Yet fruits, that bloſſom firſt, will firſt be ripe. 

Content thyſelf a while. In troth, 'tis morning, 

Pleaſure and action make the hours ſeem ſhort, 

Retire thee; go where thou arc billetted. 

Away, I fay, Thou ſhalt know more hereafter. 

—Nay, get thee gone. (Exit Rodorigo. 
Two things are to be done; 

My wife muſt move for Caſſio to her miſtreſs : 

| II ſet her on: 
| Myſelf, the while, will draw the Moor apart, 

And bring him jump, when he may Caſſio find 

Solliciting his wife, ay, that's the way: 

Dull not device by coldneſs and delay. Exit. 
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ACT NL, SCENE I 


Before Othello's Palace. tt 
| | er 
Enter Caſſio, with Muſicians. 
ſh 
Ciss1 0; 
ASTER Ss, play here,—] will content your pains.— In 


Something that's brief; and bid, —— 
General, 
[Muſick plays, and enter Clown from the houſe. 

CLowWNJ. Why, maſters, have your inſtruments been in 
Naples, that they ſpeak i th* noſe thus? | 

Mus. How, fir, how ? 

CLowN. Are theſe, I pray you, wind inſtruments ? 

Mus. Ay, marry are they, fir. 

CLown. Oh, thereby hangs a tail. 

Mus. Whereby hangs a tale, fir ? 

Crow. Marry, fir, by many a wind- inſtrument that! 
know. But, maſters, here's money for you: and the 
General To likes your muſick, that he deſires you of al 
loves to make no more noiſe with it, 

Mus. Well, fir, we will got. 

CLown. If you have any muſick that may not be heard 
to't again; but, as they ſay, to hear muſick the Generi 
does not greatly care. 

Mus. We have none ſuch, ſir. 

CLown. Then put up your pipes in your bag, for Il 
away. Go, Vaniſh into air. Away. [Exeunt Mu. 

Cas. Doſt thou hear, mine honeſt friend? 


tl 
he 
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Clown, No, I hear not your honeſt friend ; I hear you. 
Cas. Pry'thee, keep up thy quillets, There's a poor 
piece of gold for thee. If the gentlewoman, that attends 


| the General's wife, be ſtirring, tell her, there's one Caſſio 


entreats of her a little favour of ſpeech. © Wilt thou do this? 
Clown. She is ſtirring, fir, if ſhe will tir hither, I 
ſhall ſeem to notify unto her. | [Exit Clown, 
Cas. Do, my good friend. | 
To him, enter _ 
In happy time, lago. | 
IAG o. You have not been abed then? 
Cas, Why, no; the day had broke before we parted. 
I have made bold to ſend in to your wife; 
My ſuit to her a 
Is, that ſne will to virtuous Daſdaition 
Procure me ſome acceſs, | 
IA Go. I'll ſend her preſently ; | 
And I'll deviſe a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converſe and buſineſs 
May be more free. 3 (Exit, 
Cas. I humbly thank you for't. I never knew 
A Florentine more kind and honeſt, 
To lim, enter Emilia. 
 AMIL, Good-morrow, good lieutenant. I am forry 
For your diſple:iſure'z but all will, fure, be well, 
The General and his wife are talking of it: 
And ſhe ſpeaks for you ſtoutly. The Moor replics, 
That he, you hurt, is of great fame in Cyprus, 
And great affinity; and that ia wholeſime wifdom 
He might not but refuſe you. But he proteſts, he loves you ; 
And needs no cther ſaitor, but his likings, 
Vor. VI. X x 
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To take the firſt occaſion by the front 
To bring you in again. 

Cs. Yet I beſeech you, 
If you think fit, of int it may bs code; 
Give me advantage of ſome brief diſcourſe 
With Deſdemona alone. 

EA b. Pray you, come in; 
I will beſtow you where you ſhall have time 
To ſpeak your boſom freely. 


— 


SC . N x II. Enter Othello, Iago, and Gentlemen, 
OTu. Theſe letters give, lago, to the pilot, 

And by him do my duties to the ſenate ; 

That done, I will be walking on the works. 

Repair there to me. 


Taco. My good lord, I'll do't. 
Or R. This fortification, gentlemen—ſhall we ſee't? 


Orr. We'll wait upon your lordſhip. [Exeunt, 


Scztwz III. Changes to an apartment in the Palace, 


Enter Deſdemona, Caſſio, and Amilia, 
Ds. Be thou aſſur'd, good Caſſio, I will do 
All my abilities in thy behalf. 


EMIL. Good madam, do. I know, it grieves my 
huſband 


As if the cauſe were his. 
Dzs. Oh, that's an honeſt fellow. Doubt not, Caflio, 

But will have my lord and you again ei 

As friendly as you were. 

| Cas. Moſt bounteous madam, $8 


Cas. I am much bound unto you.“ IekExeunt. 
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Whatever ſhall become of Michael Caffio, 
He's never any thing but your true ſervant, 
Drs. I know't; I thank you. You do love my lord; 
You've known him long; and, be you well aſſur'd, 
He ſhall in ſtrangeneſs ſtand no farther off 
Than in a politick diſtance. 
Cas. Ay, but, lady, | 
That policy may either laſt ſo long, 
Or feed upon ſuch nice and wateriſh diet, 
Or breed itſelf ſo out of circumſtances, 
That I being abſent, and my place ſupply'd, 
My General will forget my love and fervice, 
Drs. Do not doubt that; before Emilia here, 
I give thee warrant of thy place. Aſſure thee, 
If I do vow a friendſhip, I'll perform it 
To the laſt article. My lord ſhall never reſt; 
I'll wateh him tame, and talk him out of patience; 
His bed ſhall ſeen a ſchool], his board a ſhrift; 
Bil intermingle every thing he does 
With Caffio'sſuit z therefore be merry, Caſſio; 4 
For thy ſollicitor * rather die, 
Than give thy ca way. 


SCENE IV. Edter Othello, and Iago. at diſtance, 


Anil. Madam, herd comes my lord. 
Cas, Madam, I'll take my leave. 
Des. Why, ſtay, and hear me ſpeak. 
Cas. Madam, not now. 1 am very I at eaſe, 
Unfit for mine own purpoſes. 
Drs. Well, do your diſcretion. [Exit Cafho. 
Iaco, Hah! I like nol that. | 
OTy, What doſt thou 15 ? 
X x 2 
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I pr'ythee name the time; but let it not 


That he would ſteal away fo guilty-like, 


deus 


IAG o. Nothing, my lord; or if——l know not what. 
Ork. Was not that Caſſio, parted from my wife? | 
IA do. Caſſio, my lord? no, ſure, I cannot think i it, | 


Seeing you coming. 
Oran. I believe, twas he. 
Des. How now, my lord? 1 

I have been talking with a ſuitor here, ( 

A man that languiſhes in your dilpleaſure. 1 
OTHn. Who ist you mean? | | \ 
Des. Why, your lieutenant Caſſio. Good my lord, I 

If I have any grace, or power to move you, I 

His preſent reconciliation take. 

For if he be not one that truly loves you, [ 

That errs in ignorance, and not in cunning, 

I have no judgment in an honeſt face. 8. 

I pr'ythee, call him back. 0 
Ork. Went he hence now ? 0 
Dxs. I'ſooth, ſo humbled, . 

That he hath left part of his grief with me, * 

To ſuffer with him. Good love, call him back. It 
Or R. Not now, ſweet Deſdemona ; ſome other time. A. 
Drs. But ſhall't be ſhortly ? 

Or Rn. The ſooner, ſweet, for you. * 
Dzs. Shall't be to-night at e ? 2 
Ork. Not to-night. | | | 
Ds. To-morrow dinner then? | | 
OTH. I ſhall not dine at home. w. 


I meet the captains at the citadel. 
Drs. Why then to-morrow night, or Tueſday morn, 
Or Tueſday noon, or night, or Wedneſday morn, 
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Exceed three days; in faith, he's penitent, 
And yet his treſpaſs, in our common reaſon, 
Save that, they ſay, the wars muſt make examples 
Out of their beſt, is not almoſt a fault 
T'ineur a private check. When ſhall he come? 
Tell me, Othello. I wonder in my ſoul, 
What you would afk me, that T would deny, 
Or ſtand ſo mamm' ring on ? what ? Michael Caſſio? 
That came a wooing with you, and many a time, 
When I have ſpoke of you diſpraifingly, 
Hath taken your part, to have ſo much to do 
To bring him in? truſt me, I could do much —— 
Or RH. Pr'ythee, no more, Let him come when he will, 
I will deny thee nothing. = Ws: 
Ds. Why, this is not a boon. 
Tis as 1 ſhould entreat you wear your gloves, 
Or feed on nouriſhing meats, to keep you warm; 
Or ſue to you, to do peculiar profit 
To your own perſon. Nay, when 1 have ſuit, 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
It ſhall be full of poiſe and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted. 
OTH, I will deny thee nothing 
Whereon J do beſeech thee, grant me this, 
To leave me but a little to myſelf. 
Drs. Shall I deny you? no. FE arewell, my lord. 
OTH. Farewell, my Deſdemona ; I'll come fraight. 
Drs. /Emilia, come. Be as your fancies teach you: 


Whate' er you be, I am obedient. | [Exeuant. 
Scents V. Manent Othello, and Iago. 


Orx. Excellent wretch !—Perdition catch my fouls 
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But I do love thee ; and when I love thee not, 


Chaos -is come again. | 
Iaco. My noble lord, 
OTHn. What doſt thou for, Iago ? 

IA eo. Did Michael Caſſio, when you woo'd my lady, 

Know of your love ? 

OTH. He did, from firſt to laſt, Why doſt thou aſk ? 
Iaco, But for a ſatiefaQion of my thought, | 
' No farther harm. 
OTH. Why of thy thought, Iago ? 
IA co. I did not think he had been acquainted with it. 
OTH. Oh, yes, and went between us very oft. 
IAO. Indeed 
Or n. Indeed ! ay, indeed. Diſcern' thou aught 1 in By) 
Is he not honeſt ? 
Iaco. Honeſt, my lord ? 
OTHn. Honeſt ? ay, honeft. 
IA co. My lord, for aught I know. 
OTn. What doſt thou think ? 
Taco, Think, my lord 
'OTx. Think, my lord ! why doſt thou echo me; 

As if there were ſome monſter in thy thought, 

Too hideous to be ſhewn ? thou doſt mean ſomething : : 

I heard thee ſay but now, thou lik'dft not that, 

When Caſſio left my wife. What did'ſt not like? 

And when I told thee, he was of my counſel 

In my whole courſe of wooing, thou cry'dſt, indeed? 

And didft contract and purſe thy brow together, 

As if thou then hadft ſhut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceit. If thou doſt love me, 

Shew me thy thought, | 

Taco. My lord, you know I love you. 


Or. I think, thou doſt. 


4 
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And for I know, thou art full of love and honeſty, 
And weigh'ſt thy words before thou giv'ſt them breath, 
Therefore theſe ſtops of thine fright me the more. 
For ſuch things, in a falſe diſloyal knave, 
Are tricks of cuſtom; but, in a man that's juſt, 
They're cloſe dilations working from the heart, 
That paſſion cannot rule. 
IA. For Michael Caſſio, 

I dare be ſworn, I think, that he is haneft. 
Ort. I think Jo too. 

IA co. Men ſhould be what they ſeem ; 
Or, thoſe that be not, would they might ſeem none ! 
Or. Certain, men ſhould be what they ſeem, 

Iaco. Why, then, I think Caſſio's an honeſt man. 

OTH. Nay, yet there's more in this; 
I pray thee, ſpeak to me as to thy thinkings, 
As thou doſt ruminate; and give thy worlt of thoughts 
The worſt of words, 

IaGo. Good my lord pardon me. 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, 
I am not bound to that, all flaves are free to. 
Utter my thoughts! hy, ſay, they're vile and falſe ; 
As where's that palace, whereinto foul things f 
Sometimes intrude not ? who has a breaſt ſo pure, 
But ſome uncleanly apprehenſions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in ſeſſions fit 
With meditations lawful ? 

OTH. Thou doſt conſpire againſt thy friend, Iago, 
If thou but think'ſt him wrong'd, and mak'ſt his ear 
A ſtranger to thy thoughts, 

IaGo. I do beſeech you, 
Though I——perchance, am vicious in my gueſs, 
As, I confeſs, it is my nature's plague 
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To ſpy into abuſe; and oft my jealouy 
Shapes faults that are not; I entreat you then, 
From one that ſo improperly conceits, 
Your wiſdom would not build yourſelf a trouble 
Out of my ſcattering and unſure obſervance. 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honeſty, and wiſdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. 
OTn. What doſt thou mean? 
laco. Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the imme ſiate jewel of their ſouls 


Who ſte ls my purſe, ſteals traſh ; "tis ſomething, nothing; 


Twas mine, *tis his; and has been ſlave to thouſands ; 

But he, that filches ſrom me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which not eariches him, 

And makes me poor indeed, 
Ork. I'll know thy thoughts 
lago. You cannot, if my heart were in your hand; 

Nor ſhall not, whilſt *tis in my cuſtody. 

OTHn. Ha 
Ia 60, Oh, beware, my lord of jealouſy ; 

It is a green-cy'd monſter, which doth make 

The meat it feeds on. That cuckold lives in blits, 

Who certain of his fate, loves not his wronger; 

But, oh, what damned minutes tells he cer, 

Who doats, yet doubts ; ſuſpects, yet Ry loves ! 
OTn. Ob miſery | 
IAco. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough; 

But riches fineleſs is as poor as winter, 

To him that ever fears he ſhall be poor. 

Good heaven; the ſouls of all my tribe defend 


From jealouſy ! 
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OTn. Why, why is this? 
Think'ſt thou, I'd make a life of jealouſy ? 
To follow ſtill the changes of the moon 
With freſh ſuſpicions? no; to be once in doubt, 
Is once to be reſolv'd. Exchange me for a goat, 
When [I ſhall turn the buſineſs of my ſoul 
To ſuch exſuffolate and blown ſurmiſes, 
Matching thy inference. *Tis not to make me Jealous, 
To ſay, my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of ſpeech, ſings, plays, and dances well; 
Where virtue is, theſe are moſt virtuous. 
Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The ſmalleſt fear, or doubt of her revolt; 
For ſhe had eyes, and choſe me. No, lago, 
I'll ſee, before I doubt; when I doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 
Away at once, with Jove, or jealouſy. 

Ia Go. I am glad of this; for now I ſhall have reafon 
To ſhew the love and duty that I bear you . | 
With franker ſpirit. Thereſore, as I am bound, 
Receive it from me. I [peak not yet of proof, 

Look to your wife, obſerve her well with Caſſio; 
Wear your eye, thus; not jealous, nor ſecure. 
I would not have your free and noble nature 
Out of ſel bounty be abus'd ; look to't; 
I know our country-diſpoſition well; 
In Venice they do let heaven ſee the pranks, +» 
They dare not ſhew their huſbands ; their beſt conſcience 
Is not to leav't undone, but keep't unknown. 
Or. Doſt thou fay fo ? 
lac o. She did deceive her father, marrying you; 
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And when ſhe ſeem'd to ſhake” and fear your looks, 
She lov'd them moſt. 

OTH. And fo ſhe did. 

IA Go. Go to, then; 
She, that, ſv young, could give out ſuch a ſeeming 
To ſeal her father's eyes up, cloſe as oak ———— 


He thought, twas witchcraft — But I'm much to blame: 


I humbly do beſeech you of your pardon, 
For too much loving you, 
Oru. I'm bound to thee for ever. 
IAG. I ſee, this hath a little daſh'd your ſpirits, 
Or n. Not a jot, not a jot. | 
IA so. Truſt me, I fear, it has: 
I hope, you will conſider, what is ſpoke 
Comes from my love. But, I do ſee, you're mov'd 


I am to pray you, not to ſtrain my ſpeech 


To groſſer iſſues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to ſuſpicion. 
OrTn. I will not. 
IA Go. Should you do ſo, my lord, 
My ſpeech would fall into ſuch vile ſucceſs, 
As my thoughts aim not at. Caffio's my worthy friend. 
My lord, I ſee your mov'd——— 

OTn. No, not much mov'd— 
I do not think, but Deſdemona's honeſt. 

Iaco, Long live ſhe ſo! and long live you to think ſo! 

OTH, Ard yet, how nature erring from itſelf. 

Iaco. Ay, there's the point; as, to be bold with you, 
Not to affect many propoſed matches | 
Of her own clime, complexion and degree, 

Whereto we ſee in all things nature tends : 
Foh ! one may ſmell, in ſuch, a will moſt rank, 
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Foul 8 thoughts 1 

But, pardon me, I do not in poſition 
Diſtinctly ſpeak of her; tho? I may fear, 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 


May fall to match you with her country forms, 


And, haply, fo repent. | 
Or R. Farewel, farewel; 


If more thou doſt perceive, let me know more: 
Set on thy wife t'obſerve. Leave me, Iago. 
Iaco. My lord, I take my leave. 
OTH, Why did I marry ? 
This honeſt creature, doubtleſs, 


Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 
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[ Going. 


IA Go. My lord, I would, I might entreat your honour 


To ſcan this thing no farther; leave it to time; 


Altho? 'tis fit that Caſſio have his place, 
For, ſure, he fills it up with great ability; 
| Yet if you pleaſe to hold him off a while, 
You ſhall by that perceive him, and his means, 
Note, if your lady ſtrain his entertainment 
With any ſtrong or vehement importuaity ; 
Much will be ſeen in that. In the mean time, 
Let me be thought too buſy in my fears, 
As worthy cauſe [ have to fear, I am; 
And hold her free, I do beſeech your honour. 
OTn. Fear not my government. 
IA Go. I once more take my leave. 


ScEneE VI. Manet Othello, 


Orn. This fellows of exceeding honeſty, 
And knows all qualities, with a learned ſpirit, 
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Of human dealings. If I prove her haggard, 

| Tho? that her jeſſes were my dear heart-ſtrings ; 
I'd whiſtle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune. Haply, for I'm black, 

And have not thoſe ſo:t parts of converſation 
That chamberers have; or, for I am declin'd 
Into the vale of years, yet that's not much z 
She's gone, I am abus'd, and my relief 

Muſt be to loath her. Oh the curſe of marriage! 
That we can call theſe delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites! I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a corner in the thing I love, 

For other's uſe. Yet 'tis the plague of great ones; 
Prerogativ'd are they leſs than the baſe ; 
 *Tis deſtiny unſhuanable, like death. 

Ev'n then, this forked plague is fated to us, 
When we do quicken. Deſdemona comes ! 


Enter Deſdemona and Emilia. 


Tf ſhe be falſe, oh, then heaven mocks itſelf : 
I'll not believe't. 

Ds. How now, my dear Othello? 
Your dinner, and the generous iſlanders, 
By you invited, do attend yoar e 

Or n. 1 am to blame. 

Des. Why do you ſpeak ſo faintly ? 
Are you not well? 

OTH. I have a pain upon my forehead here. 


Ds. Wh, that's with watching, "twill away again; 


Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 
It will be well. 


Let 
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OTH. Your napkin is too little. 
| [She drops her handkerchief, 
Let it alone. Come, I'll go in with you, 
Dxs. I am very ſorry, that you are not well, [Exeunt. 


SCEN * VII. Enter Emilia. 


Eu. I am glad, I have found this napkin; 
This was her firſt remembrance from the Moor; 
My wayward huſband hath a hundred times 
Woo'd me to ſteal it. But ſhe ſo loves the token, 
For he conjur'd her, ſhe ſhould ever keep it, 
| That ſhe reſerves it evermore about her, 

To kiſs and talk to, I'll have the work ta'en out, 
And giv't Iago; 

What he'll do with it, heav'n knows, not I: 

I nothing know, but for his fantaſy. 


Enter Iago, 


Iaco, How now? what do you here alone? þ©-# 
Eu. Do not you chide; I have a thing for you, 
Iaco, You have a ing for me ? | 

It is a common thing 


Eu. Ha? 
Iaco, To have a fooliſh wife. 


Eu. Oh, is that all? What will you give me now 
For that ſame handkerchief ? 

Iaco. What handkerchief ? 

Eu. What handkerchief ? 
Why, that the Moor gave to Deſdemona ; 
That which ſo often you did bid me ſteal. 

Iaco., Haſt ſtoln it from her? 


EM. No; but ſhe let it drop by negligence ; 
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And, to th' advantage, „ 1 here, 1 't up. 
Look, here tis. _ 
Iaco. A good wench, give it me. 


u. What will you do with 't you have been ſo earneſt 


To have me filch it ? | 
Iaco. Why, what is that to you?  [Snatching i it, 
ZE. If 't be not for ſome: purpoſe of import, 

| Giv't.me again, Poor lady ! * run mad 

When ſhe ſhall lack it. 

Iaco. Be. not you known on't : | 

L have uſe for it. Go, leave me Exit Emilia. 

J will in Caſſio's lodging loſe this napkin, 

And let him find it. Triffes light as air 

Are, to the jealous, confirmations ftrong 

As proofs of holy-writ, This may do ſomething, 

The Moor already changes with my poiſon :. 

Dang'rous conceits are in their nature poiſons, 

Which at the firſt are ſcarce found to diſtaſte ; 

But with a little act upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of ſulphur. I did ſay-ſa, 


ScRN R VIII. Enter Othello. 


Look, where he comes! Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
F Shall ever-med*cine thee. to that ſweet er 
Which thou owedſt yeſterday. 
Or n. Ha! falſe? To me! to me! 
IA So. Why, how now, general? No more efihat. 
Ork. Avant! be gone] thou'ſt ſet me on the rack. 
I ſwear, tis better to be much abus'd, a 
Than but to know't a little. 
lace. How, my lordꝰ 
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OTH. What ſenſe had I of her ſtoll'n hours or luſt ? 
1 ſaw't not, thought it not, it harm'd not me; 
I ſlept the next night well; was free, and merry; 
1 found not Caſſio's kiſſes on her lips: 
He, chat is robb'd, not wanting what is ſtoll'n, 
Let him not know't, and he's not robb'd at all. 
IA Go. I am forry to hear this. 
Or R. I had been happy, if the general camp, 


Pioneers and all, had taſted her ſweet body, 
So I had nothing known. Oh now, for ever 


Farewel the tranquil mind, farewel content. 
Farewel the plumed troops, and the big war, 
That makes ambition virtue ! oh, farewel ! 
Farewel the neighing ſteed, and the ſhrill trump, 
The ſpirit-ſtirring drum, th” ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious war 
And, oh, you mortal engines, whoſe rude throats 
Th' immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewel ! Othello's occupation's gone! 

Iaco. Is't poflible, my lord | | 

OTHa. Villain, be ſure, thou prove my love a whore; 
Be ſure of it : give me 0 ocular proof; | 
[Catching hold on bim. 
Or, By the worth of mine eternal ſoul, | 
Thou hadſt been better have been born a dog, 
Then anſwer my wak'd wrath. 

Ado. Is 't come to this? 

OTHn. Make me to ſee 't; or, at the leaſt, fo prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
To hang a doubt on: or, woe upon thy life ! 

IaGo, My noble lord 


* 
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Ora. If thou doſt ſlander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more; abandon all remorſe; © 
On horror*s head horror's accumulate ; | 
Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amaz'd ; 
For nothing canſt thou to damnation add, 
Greater than that. 
Iaco. Oh grace! oh heaven defend me 
Are you a man ? have you a ſoul ? or ſenſe ? 
God be w* you. Take mine office. —O wretched fool, 
That liv'ſt to make thine honeſty a vice ! 
Oh menſtrous world! take note, take note, oh world, 
To be direct and honeſt, is not ſafe, 
I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
I'll love no friend, fith love breeds ſuch offence. 
OTa. Nay, ſtay. Thou ſhouldſt be honeſt 
IaGco. I ſhould be wiſe, for s a fool, 
And loſes what it works for. | | 
OTH. By the world, 
I think, my wile is honeſt ; and think; ſhe is not; 
I think, that thou art juſt; and think, thou art not, 
I'll have ſome proof. Her name, that was as ſreſh 
As Dian's viſage, is now begrim*d and black 
As my own face. If there be cords, or knives, 
Poiſon, or fire, -or ſuffocating ſtreams, 
Pl not endure't. Would, I were ſatisfied; 
Iaco. I ſee, fir, you are eaten up with paſſion; 
I do repent me that I put it to you. | 
You would be ſatisfied ? 8 
Ork. Would? nay, and will. 
IAG o. And may; but how ? how ſatisfied, my lord 
Would you be ſuperviſor, groſly gape on ? 
Behold her tupp'd? 
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OTn. Death and damnation ! oh! 
IaGo. It were a tedious difficulty, I think, 

To bring em to that proſpec: damn them then, 

If ever mortal eyes do ſee them bolſter, 

More tan their own. What then? how then ? 

What ſhall I ſay? where's ſatisfaction? 

It is impoflible you ſhould ſee this, 

Where they as prime as goats, as hot as monkeys, 

As ſalt as wolves in pride, and fools as groſs 

As ignorance made drunk. But yet, I ſay» 

If imputation and ſtrong circumſtances ; 

Which lead directly to the door of truth, 

Will give you ſatisfaction, you might hav't. 
OTH, Give me a living reaſon ſhe's diſloyal, 
laGo. I do not like the office; 

But ſince I'm enter'd in this cauſe ſo far, 

Prick*d to't by fooliſh honeſty and love, 

I will go on. I lay with Caſſio lately, 

And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 

I could not ſleep ——— 

There are a kind of men, ſo looſe of ſoul, 

That in heir ſleeps will mutter their affairs; 

One of this kind is Caſſio: 

In ſleep I heard him ſay, Sweet Dedemona, 

Let us be wary, let us hide our loves !“ 

And then, fir, would he gripe, and wring my hand ; 

Cry“ Oh ſweet creature!“ and then kiſs me hard, 

As if he pluckt up kiſſes by the roots, 

That grew upon my lips; then lay his leg 

Over my thigh, and figh and kiſs, and then 

Cry, “ Curſed fate, that gave thee to the Moor.“ 
OUTHa. Oh monſtrous ! monſtrous ! 

Vol. VI. 1 
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Ido. Nay, this was but his dream. 5 

OTH. But this denoted a foregone concluſion; i 
Tis a ſhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream. | 6 
IA v. And this may help to thicken other proofs, 


That do demonſtrate thinly. 
Ork. I'll tear her all to pieces. 
lac. Nay, but be wiſe ; yet we ſee nothing done; 
She may be honelt yet. Tell me but this, 
Heve you not ſometimes ſeen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with ſtrawberries in yonr * s hand ? 
OTH. I gave her ſuch a one; "twas my firſt gift. 
Iaco. I know not that; but ſuch a handkerchief. 
(I'm ſure it was your wife's,) did I to day 
See Caflio wipe his beard with. - 
Or R. If it be that————— 
IA Go. If it be that, or any, if *twas hers 
It ſpeaks againſt her with the other proofs. | 
Ora. Oh, that the ſlave had forty thouſand lives: 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge, 
Now do I fee *tis true. Look here, Iago, 
All my fond love thus do I blow to heav'n: | 
*Tis gone 
Ariſe, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell ! 
Yield up, oh love, thy crown and hearted throne + 
To tyrannous hate ! ſwell, bolom, with thy fraught, 
For *tis of aſpicks' tongues. 
Taco. Yet be content. 
OTH. Oh blood, blood, blood, 
Iaco. Patience,, I * 3 your * perhaps, may 
change. 8 
Orn. Never, Iago. ..** Like to the Pontick ſea, 
„ Whoſe icy current and compulſive courſe, | D 
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« Ne'er feels retiring ebbs, but keeps due on 
% To the Propontick, and the Helleſpont ; 

« Even ſo my bloody thoughts with violent pace 

„ Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humble love, 
Pill that a capable and wide revenge ; 


« Swallow them up. Now, by yond marble heav'n,” 

In the due reverence of a facred vow [He kneels. 

I here engage my words | 
laco. Do not rife yet. [lago kneels. 


Witneſs, ye ever-buraing lights above! 
Ye elements, that clip us round about ! 
Witneſs, that here Iago doth give up 
The execution of his wit, hands, heart, 
To Wrong'd Othello's ſervice. Let him command, 
And to obey, ſhall be in me remorſe, 
What bloody buſineſs ever. 

Ork. I greet thy love. | 
Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance bounteous ; 
And will upon the inſtant put thee to't. 
' Within theſe three days let me hear thee ſay. 
That Caſſio's not alive. 

IA do. My friend is dead; 

Tis done at your requeſt. But, let her live. 
Or. Damn her, lewd minx ! oh, damn her, damn her! 
Come, go with me apart; I will withdraw | 
To furniſh me with ſome ſwift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant. — 

laco. I am your own for ever. = [ Exeunt, 


4 


SctnE IX. Another Apartment in the Palace. 
Enter Deſdemona, Amilia, and Clown. 
Dis. Do you know, ſirrah, where Jieutevant Caſſio lies? 
585 7 4 
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Ct. I dare not ſay, he lies any where. 
Des. Why, man? 
Cr. He's a ſoldier ; and for me 30 ſay a ſoldier lies, 'tis 
ſtabbing. 

Ds. Go to; where lodges he ? 
\ CL. © To tell you where he . is to tell you Owe 
* lie. 

Ds. Can any thing he made of this?“ 

CT. I know not where he lodges ; and for me to deviſe 
a lodging, and ſay, he lies here, or he lies there, were to 
lie in mine own throat. 

Ds. Can you enquire him out ? and be edified by re- 
port ? 

Cx. I will catechize the 3 for him; that is, make 
queſtions, and bid them anſwer. 

Des. Seek him, bid him come hither; tell him, I have 
mov'd my lord on his behalf, and hope, all will be well. 

Cr. To do this is within the compaſs of man's wit, and 
therefore I will attempt the doing of it. [Exit Clown. 

Dzs. Where ſhould I loſe that handkerchief, Ami- 

lia ? 

Ax. I know not, madam. 

Dxs. Believe me, I had rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of cruzadoes. And but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no ſuch baſenefs 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill thinking. 

£m. Is he not jealous ? 

Drs. Who, he ? I think, the ſun, where he was ces, 
Drew all ſuch humours from him, 

Eu. Look where he comes. 

Das. I will not leave him now, till Caffio be 
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Call'd to him. How is 't with you, my lord? 


SSG E NE X. Enter Othello. 


orz. Well, my good lady. [ Aſide.] Oh, hardneſs to 
diſſemble ! 
Howgdo you, Deſdemona? 
Des. Well, my lord. 
OTH. Give me your hand. This hand is moiſt, my lady. 
Ds. It yet hath felt no age, nor known no ſorrow. 
OTH. This argues fruitfulneſs, and liberal heart : 
, Hot, hot, and moiſt. This hand of yours requires 
A ſequeſter from liberty, gzfting and prayer, 
Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout ; 
For here's a young and fweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels. Tis a good hand, 
A frank one, | 
Des. You may, indeed, fay ſo; 
For *twas that hand, that gave away my heart, 
OTn. A liberal hand. The hearts, of old, gave hands: 
But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts. 
Des, I cannot ſpeak of this. Come, now your pro- 
mice. 
Orn. What promiſe, chuck? 
Drs. I've ſent to bid Caſſio come ſpeak with you. 
Or n. I have a ſalt and forry rheum offends me: 
Let me thy handkerchie”. 
Des, Here, my lord. 
Ork. That, which I gave you. 
Des. I have it not about me. 
OTHn. Not ?——— 
Drs. No, indeed, my lord. 
OTa. That's a fault. That handkerchief 
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Did an Ægyptian to my mother give; 
She was a charmer, and could almoſt read 


The thoughts of people. She told her, while ſhe kept it, 


Twould make her amiable, ſubdue my father 

Intirely to her love ; but if ſhe loſt it, 

Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 

Should hold her loathed, and his ſpirits hunt 

After new fancies. She, dying, gave it me 

And bid me, when my fate would have me wiv'd, 

To give it her. I did to; and take heed on't ; 

Make it a darling, like your precious eye; 

To lofe't, or give't away, were ſuch perdition, 

As nothing elſe could match. 
DEs. Is't poſſible ? ? 
Ork. Tis true; there's magic in the web of it ; 

A Sybil, that had numbred in the world 

The ſun to courſe two hundred compaſſes, 

In her prophetick fury ſew'd the work: 

The worms were hallowed, that did breed the filk ; 

And it was dy'd in murnmey, which the fcilful 

Conſlerv'd of maidens' hearts, 

Des. Indeed! is't true? | 
Oru. Moſt veritable, therefore look to't well. 
Ds. Then would to heaven that I had never ſee'nt 
Ork. Ha > wherefore ? 
Ds. Why do you ſpeak ſo ſtartingly, and WT ? 
OTH. Is't loſt ? is't gone? ſpeak, is It out o' th* way? 
Des. Bleſs us ! 
OTH. Say you ? 
Des. It 1s not n but what, an if it were ? 
OTH. Ha! i 
Des, I ſay, it is not loſt. i 
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Ork. Fetch't, let me ſee't. 
Ha 
Drs. Why, ſo I can, fir; but I will s not now, 
This is a trick to put me from my ſuit, 
Pray you, let Caſſio be receiv'd again. 
OrTu. Fetch me the handkerchief, My mind miſgives, 
Des, Come, you'll ne'er meet a more ſufficient man. 
Ork. The handkerchief— 
Des. © I pray talk me of Caſſio. 
Orn. © The handkerchief,” —— 
Dzs.i A man, that, all his time. 
Hath founded his good fortunes on your love; 
Shar'd dangers with you. 
OTH. The handkerchief— 
Des. Inſooth, you are to blame, 


OTn. Away !— 
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[Exit Othello. 


S c E N E XI. Manent Deſdemona and Emilia. 


Am. Is not this man jealous ? - 

Des, I nc'er ſaw this before : 

Sure, there's ſome wonder in this handkerchief : 
I'm moſt unhappy in the loſs of it, 

Am. Tis not a year, or two, ſhews us a man: 
They are all but ſtomachs, and we all but food ; 
They eat us hungerly, and, when they're full, 

They belch us. Look you! Caſſio, and my huſband. 


© Enter Iago and Caſſio. 


IA o. There is no other way. *Tis ſhe muſt do't. 


And lo, the happineſs, Go and importune her. 
Des How now, good Caſſio, what's the news with you? 


Cas. Madam, my {former ſuit, I do beſcech you, 
Y y 4 | 
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That by your virtuous means I may again 
Exiſt, and be a member of his love; 
Whom l, with all the duty of my heart, 
Intirely honour. I would not be delay'd; 
If my offence be of ſuch mortal kind, 
That neither ſervice paſt, nor preſent ſorrows, 
Nor purpos'd merit in futurity 
Can ranſom me into his love again; 
But to know ſo, muſt be my benefit. 
So ſhall I clothe me jn a forc'd content, 
And ſhoot myſelf up in ſome other courſe, 
To fortune's alms. 
Drs. Alas ! thrice-gentle Caſſio, 
My advocation is not now in tune ; 
My lord is not my lord; nor ſhould I know hin, 
Were he in favour, as in humour alter'd. 
So help me every ſpirit ſanctified, 
As L have ſpoken fer you all my beſt; 
And ſtood within the blank of his diſpleaſure, 
For my free ſpeech ! you muſt a-while be patient, 
What I can do, Iwill: and more I will 
Than for myſelf I dare. Let that ſuffice you. 
Ia Go. Ie my lord angry? 
Amir. He went hence but now; 
And, certainly, in ſtrange unquietneſs. 
Iaco. Can he be angry? I have ſeen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air, 
And, like the devil, from his very arm 
Puft his own brother, and can he be angry? 
Something of moment then. I will go meet him. 


There's matter in't, indeed, if he be angry. (Exit, 
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SczN E XII. Manent Deſdemona, Amilia, and Caſſio. 


Drs. I pr'ythee, do fo. Something, ſure, of ſtate, 
Either from Venice, of ſome unhatch'd practice, | 
Made here demonſtrable in Cyprus to him, 

Hath puddled his clear ſpirit ; and, in ſuch caſes, 
Men's natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Tho? great ones are their object. Tis ev'n fo. 
For let our finger ake, and it endues 

Our other healthful members with a ſenſe 

Of pain. Nay, we muſt think, men are not Gods; 
Nor of them look for ſuch obſervance always, 
As fits the bridal. Beſhrew me much, Amilia, 
] was, unhandſome warrior as I am, 

Arraigning his unkindneſs with my ſoul 

But now I find, I had fuborn'd the witneſs, 

And he's indited falſely, | 

ZM1L. Pray heaven it be \ 

State-matter, as you think; and no conception, 
Nor jealous toy concerning you. 

Drs. Alas-the-day, I never gave him cauſe, 

ul T. But jealous ſouls will not be anſwer'd ſo; 
They are not ever jealous for a cauſe; | 
But jealous, for they're jealous, It's a monſter 
Begot upon itſel', born on itſelf. 

Drs. Heaven keep that monſter from Othello's mind! 

Anil. lady, amen. 

Des. I will go ſeek him. Caſſio, walk hereabout ; 
If I do find him fit, I'll move your ſuit. 

And ſeek i' effect it to my uttermoſt. 
Cas, I humbly thank your ladyſhip. | 
Exeunt Deſdemona and Emilia at one door; 
Caſſio, at the other, 


6588 8 1 M n 
SCENE XIII. Changes to the ſtreet before the e Palace 


Re-enter Caſſio, meeting Bianca. 
Bit ax. Save you, friend Caſſio. 

Cas. What makes you from home ? 
How is it with you, my moſt fair Bianca ? 

Indeed, ſweet love, I was coming to your houſe. 
Brian. And I was going to your lodging, Caſſio. 
What ? keep a weak away ? ſeven days and nights ? 

Eightſcore eight hours? and lovers' abſent hours, 
More tedious than the dial, eightſcore times? 
Oh weary reck'ning ! 
Cas. Pardon me, Bianca : 
T have this while with leaden thoughts been preſt ; 
But I ſhall in a more convenient time 
Strike off this ſcore of abſence. Sweet, Bianca, | 
[Giving her Deſdemona's handkerchie; 
Take me this work out. | 
Bran. Oh Caſſio, whence came this? 
This is ſome token from a newer friend ; 
Of thy felt abſence now I feel a cauſe, 
Is't come to this? well, well. 
Cas. Go to, woman. 
Throw your vile gueſſes in the devil's teeth, 
From whence you have them, You are jealous now, 
That this is from ſome miſtreſs, ſome remembrance ? 
No, in good truth, Bianca. 
Brian. Why, whoſe is it? | 
Cas. I know not neither. I found it in my chamber; 
I like the work well; ere it be demanded, | 
As like enough it will, I'd have it copied : 
Take it, and do't, and leave me for this time. 
Brian, Leave you, whereſore? 
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Cas. I doattend here on the General," 
And think it no addition, nor my vin, ccd x 
To have him ſee me Woman W.. 

BIAN. Why, I pray you. 027 22 206 

Cas, Not that I love you not. | 

Bran. But that you do not love me. 

I pray you bring me on the way a little; 
And ſay, if I ſhall ſee you ſoon at night? 
ns. *Tis but a little way that I can bringt you, 
For I attend here. But I'll fee you ſoon. 
Bran, "Tis aus 3. rock 3 1 muſt be circumſtane', 
„en 
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er w SCENE L 
A court before the Palace. 5 
Enter Othello, and Iago. 


14 0 1 z 
ILL you think ſo ? 
OTH. Think ſo, Iago. 
Iaco, | What to kiſs in private ? 
Ork. An unauthoriz d kiſs. | 
Iaco. Or to be naked with her friend in bed, 
An hour or more, not meaning any harm? 

OTH. Naked in bed, Iago, and not mean harm? 
It is hypocriſy againſt the devil: i a 
They that mean virtuouſiy, and yet do ſo. 
The devil their virtue tempts,, and they tempt heaven. 

Taco. If they do nothing, tis a venial ſlip. 

But if Igive my wife a handkerchief: 
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orn. What chen? af 
Taco. Why then, tis is my 7 and bing han, 
She may, I think, beſtow't on any man. 
Or. She is protectreſs of her Nee 25% 
May ſhe give that? 1 
IA co. Her honour is an * that's not e. 
They have it very oft, that have it not. | 
But for the handkerehief , +. 
OTH. By heaven, I would moſt gladly: was forget | it; 
Thou ſaidſ. oh, it comes o'er my memory, 
«$52 doth — o'er th infected houſe, 
all——he had my handkerchief. 
18 „ What of that? 
Or R. That's not ſo good n now. 
Taco. What if Ifaid, Tad feen him do you wrong? 
Or heard him ſay, (as knaves be ſuch abroad, 
Who having by their own importunate ſuit, 
Or voluntary dotage of ſome miſtreſs, | 
Convinc'd or ſuppled them, they cannot chuſe 
But they muſt blab.) 
Orn. Hath he ſaid any thin 71 
Iaco. He hath, my lord; but be you well aſſur'd, | 
No more than he'll ls” TY $0 
Orn. What hath he ſaid? 
| Taco, Why, that he dd,. —1 know 1 not what he d 
Or. What? what? vos 
Taco, Lie 
orn. With her? c 1 
IA So. With her? on her what! you * Will — 
Ork. Lie with her! lie on her f we ſay, lie on her, 


when they belie her. Lie with her! that's fulſome. Hand- 
kerchiel—Conſefions.—handkerchief —handkerehicf 
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do confeſs, and be hang'd for his labour Firſt, 
« to be hang'd, and then to confeſs——1 tremble at it 
« Nature would not inveſt herſelf in ſuch ſhadowing 


e paſſion without ſome inſtruction. It is not words that 


« ſhake me thus—piſh—noſes, ears, and lips—is't poſ- 

« ſible !—confeſs !—handkerchief !—oh devil.“ 7 

| [Falls in a trance, 
laco, Work on, | 

My medicine, work ! thus credulous fools are caught; 

And many worthy and chaſte dames ev'n thus, 

All guiltleſs, meet reproach, What, hoa! my lord! 


My lord, I ſay, Othello, — 


ScEN x II. Enter Caflio, 


How now, Caflio ? 

Cas. What's the matter? | 
IA Go. My lord is falln into an epilepſy. 
This is the ſecond fit; he had one yeſterday. 

Cas. Rub him about the temples, 

laco. No, forbear, | 
The lethargy muſt have his quiet courſe : 
It not he foams at mouth, and by and by | 
Breaks out to ſavage madneſs. Look, he ſtirs, 
Do you withdraw yourſelf a little while, 
He will recover ſtraight ; when he is gone, 


I would on great occaſion ſpeak with you. [Exit Caſſio. 


How is it, General? have you not hurt your head? 
OTH. Doſt thou mock me? 
IaGo. I mock you not, by heaven; 
Would you would bear your fortunes like a man. 
Oru. A horned man's a monſter, and a beaſt, 
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Iaco. There's many a beaſt, then, in à populous ity 
And many a civil monſter. 
Ora. Did he confeſs it? 
_ Tace. Good fir? be a man; 
Think, every bearded fellow that's but 1 
May draw with you. Millions are now alive, 
That nightly lie in thoſe unproper beds, — 
Which they dare ſwear peculiar. Your caſe is better, 
Oh, *tis the ſpight of hell, the fiend's arch-mock, 
To lip a wanton in a ſecure couch ; 
And to ſuppoſe her chaſte. No, let me know, 
And knowing what I am, I know what ſhe ſhall be, 
Ork. Oh, thou art wiſe ; *tis certain. 
Fa Go. Stand you a while apart, 
Confine yourſelf but in a patient liſt. 
Whilſt you were here, o'erwhelmed with your grief, 
A paſſion much unſuiting ſuch a man, | 
Caſſio came hither. I ſhifted him away, 
And laid good *ſcules on your ecſtaſy ; 
Bad him anon return, and here ſpeak with me; 
The which he promis'd. Do but encave yourſelf, 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns, 
That dwell in every region of his face : 
For I will make him tell the tale anew, 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife. 
I fay, but mark his geſture. Marry, patience ; 
Or I ſhall fay, you are all in all in fpleen, 
And nothing of a man. | 
Or R. Doſt thou hear, Iago ? 
I will be found moſt cunning in my patience ; 
But, doſt thou hear, moſt bloody? 
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140. That's not amiſs; 

But yet keep time in all. Will you withdraw ? a 
i [Othello withdraws, 

Now will I queſtion Caſſio of Bianca, 
A houſewife, that by ſelling her defires, 
Buys herſelf bread and cloth, It is a creature, 
That dotes on Caſſio; as *tis the ſtrumpet's plague 
To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one; 


He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain 


From the exceſs of laughter. Here he comes. 


SCENE III. Enter Caſſio. 


As he ſhall ſmile, Othello ſhall go mad; 
And his unbookith jealouſy muſt conſtrue 
Poor Caſſio's ſrniles, geſtures, and light behaviour, 
Quite in the wrong, How do you now, lieutenant ? 
Cas. The worſer, that you give me the addition, 
Whoſe want even kills me, 
laGco. Ply Deſdemona well, and you are ſure on't. 
Now, if this fuit lay in Bianca's power, 
[Speaking lower. 
How quickly ſhould you ſpeed ? 
Cas, Alas, poor caitiff ! 
OTH. Look how he laughs already. [Afide. 
laGco. I never knew a woman love man ſo. 
Cas. Alas, poor rogue, I think, indeed, the loves me. 
OTH. Now he denies it faintly, and laughs out, [ Afide, 
Iaco. Do you hear, Caffio ? | 
OTn. Now he importunes him. 
To tell it o'er. Go, to, well ſaid, well ſaid. [Aſide. 
laco. She gives it out, that you ſhall marry her, 
Do you intend it ? 


* | 3 0 
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Cas. Ha. ha, ha! 
On. Do you triumph, Roman, do you triumph? 
[ Aſide, 
Cas. I marry her l- What? a cuſtomer ? pr'ythee, 
bear ſome charity to my wit) do not think it ſo unwhole. 
fome. Ha, ha, ha 
Or R. So, ſo , they laugh, that win. [Afide, 
Taco. Why, the cry goes, that you ſhall marry her. 
Cas. Pr'ythee, ſay true. 
Iaco. I am a very villain elſe. 
Ork. Have you ſcor'd me? well. [A fide, 
Cas. This is the monkey's own giving out: ſhe is per- 
ſuaded, I will marry her, out of her own love and flattery, 
not out of my promiſe. 
Or R. lago beckons me; now he begins the ſtory. 
[A fide, 
Cas. She was here even now : ſhe haunts me in every 
place. I was the other day talking on the ſea bank with 
certain Venetians, and thither comes the bauble, and falls 
me thus about the neck 
OTn. Crying, Oh dear Caſſio, as it were :” his geſ- 
ture imports it. [ Aſide. 
Cas. So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me, ſo ſhakes, 
and pulls me. Ha, ha, ha! 
OrTn. Now he _ how ſhe pluckt him to my chamber, 
Oh, [ ſee that * of 1 but not that dog I ſhall throw 
it to. 4 [ Aſide, 
Cas. Well, I muſt leave her company. 
Ia Go. Before me ! look, where ſhe comes. 
SG ENA IV. Enter Bianca. 
Cas. Tis ſuch another fitchew ! marry, a perſum'd one 
— What do you mean by this haunting of me? 


th 
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B1an. Let the devil and his dam haunt you! what did 
you mean by that ſame handkerchief, you gave me even 


n now ? I was a fine fool to take it: I muſt take out the 
I | work? likely piece of work, that you ſhould find it in your 

chamber, and know not who left it there. This is ſome 
i minxe's token, and I muſt take out the work ? there 


give it your hobby-horſe. Whereſoever you had it, I'll 
take out no work on't. 
Cas. How now, my ſweet Bianca? how now ? how 
e, now? 6 
Ork. By heaven, that ſhould be my handkerchief 
[ Aſide. 


" Brian, If you'll come to ſupper to-night, you may; if 
you will not, come when you are next prepar'd for, [Exit. 
le, Iaco. After her, after her. 
ry Cas. I muſt, ſhe' rail in the ſtreets elſe. 
th Iaco. You ſup there? 
IIs Cas. Ves, I intend fo. 
Iaco. Well, I may chance to ſee you 3 for I would very 
iſ. fain ſpeak with you, 
e. Cas. Pr'ythee, come. Will you? 
65 IAG o. Go to, ſay no more. [Exit Caſſio. 
- SG RN V. Manent Othello, and lags. 
OTn. How ſhall I murder him, Iago. 
= IAG. Did you perceive, how he laugh'd at his vice? 


Ork. Oh, lago! 
IA Go. And did you ſee the handkerchief ? 


Or R. Was that mine? 
Iaco, Yours, by this hand; and to ſee how he prizes 
the fooliſh woman your wife She gave it him, and 


te hath given it his whore, 
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' Oran. I would have him nine years a killing; 
A fine woman ! a fair woman ! a ſweet wotnan ! 

Taco, Nay, you muſt forget that. 

- Ora. Ay, let her rot and periſh, and be damn'd to-night; 
ſor ſhe ſhall not live. No, my heart is turn'd to ſtone : 1 
ftrike it, and it hurts my hand. Oh, the world hath not 
a ſweeter creature She might lie by an ad $ 
fide and command him taſks. 

Iaco. Nay, that's not your way. 

OTH. Hang her, I do but ſay what ſhe i ſo deli- 
cate with her needle. An admirable muſician. Oh, 
ſhe will ſing the ſavageneſs out of a bear, Of ſo high and 
plenteous wit and invention 
Io. She's the worſe for all this. 

Orn. Oh, a thouſand, a thouſand times: 

And then of ſo gentle condition. 

Jaco. Ay, too gentle, 

OTn. Nay that's certain. : 
But yet the pity of it, no ER” Lage, the pity of it, 
Jago,— | 

IaGo, If you are ſo fond over her iniquity, give her 
patent to offend ; for if it touch not you, it comes near no 
body. | 1 

OTn. I will chop her into meſſes. Cuckold me 

IaGo. Oh, "tis ioul in her. 

Or n. With mine officer! 

IAG o. That's fouler. | 

OTHn, Get me ſome poiſon, Iago, this night; I'll not 
expoſtulate with her, leſt her body and her beauty unpro- 
vide my mind again ; this night, Iago. 

Iago. Do it not with poiſon, ſtrangle her i in her bed, 
Even in the bed ſne hath contaminated, 
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OTH, Good, good. 
The juſtice of it pleaſes. Very good. 
Iaco. And for Caflio, let me be his e 
You ſhall hear more by midnight. [A trumpet within. 
Ork. Excellent good. What trumpet is that ſame ? 
Ia Go, Something from Venice, ſure. *Tis Lodovico 
Come from the duke. And, ſee, your wife is with him. 


Sctene VI. Enter Lodovico, Deſdemona, and attend- 
ants, from the palace. 


Lop. Save you, worthy general, 
Ork. With all my heart, fir. 
Lop. The duke and the ſenators of Venice greet you, 
[Gives him a letter. 

OTa. I kiſs the inſtrument of their pleaſures. 
Drs. And what's the news, good couſin Lodovico ? 
IaGo. I am very glad to ſee you, ſignior. 

Welcome to Cyprus, 
Lob. I thank you; how to lieutenant Caflio ? 
Iaco. Lives, fir, | 
Des. Couſin, there's fall'n between him and my lord 


An unkind breach, but you ſhall make all well, 
Ora. Are you ſure of that ? 


Des. My lord? 
Ora. © This fail you not to * as you will“ [Reads. 
Lop. He did not call; he's buſy in the paper. 
Is there diviſion *twixt my lord and Caſſio? 
Des. A moſt unhappy one; I would do much 
T' atone them, for the love I bear to Caſſio. | 
Orn. Fire and brimſtone ! 
Des. My lord | 
OTa, Are you w:ſe. 
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| Dus. What, is he angry ? 
| Lop. May, be, the letter mov'd him. 
For, as I think, they do command him home, 
Deputing Caſſio in his goverment. 
Ds. Truſt me, I am glad on't. 
OTy. Indeed! 
Das. My lord! 
OTH. I am glad to ſee you mad. 
Drs. Why, ſweet Othello? 
Ork. Devil! — | [Striking her. 
Des. I have not deſerv'd this. 
Lo. My lord, this would not be believ'd in Venice, 
Though I ſhould ſwear, I ſaw't. Tis very much. 
Make her amends, ſhe weeps. 
OTn. Oh devil, devil! 
If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
Each drop, ſhe falls, would prove a crocodile, 
Out of my fight ! | 
Des. I will not ſtay t' offend you. [ Going, 
Lob. Truly, an obedient lady: | 
I do beſeech your lordſhip, call her back. 
OTa, Miſtreſs, | 
Dxs. My lord. | 
OTu. What would you with her, fir ? 
Lob. Who, I, my lord? 
Ora. Ay; you did wiſh, that I would make her turn: 
Sir, ſhe can turn and turn, and yet go on; 
And turn again. And ſhe can weep, fir, weep; 
And ſhe's obedient : as you ſay, obedient 
Very obedient—Proceed you in your tears 
Concerning this, fir—Oh well-painted paſſion !— 
I am commanded home——Get you away, 
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I'l ſend for you anon, 
And will return to Venice. 


Sir, I obey the mandate, 
Hence, avant! 

[Exit Deſdemona, 
Caſſio ſhall have my place. And, fir, to-night 5 
do entreat that we may ſup together. | 
You are welcome, fir, to Cyprus 
| Goats and monkies! [Exit 


SC EN r VII. Manent Lodovico, and Iago. 


Lop. Is this the noble Moor, whom our full ſenate 
Call all in all ſufficient ? this the nature, . 
Which paſſion could not ſhake ? whoſe ſolid virtue 
The ſhot of accident, nor dart of chance, 
Could neither graze, nor pierce ? 
IaG0. He is much chang'd. 
Lod. Are his wits ſafe ? is he not light of brain? 
Iaco. He's what he is; I may not breathe my cenſure; 
What he might be, if what he might he is not, 
I would to heaven, he were ! 
Lop, What, ſtrike his wife! 55 
IaGo. Faith, that was not fo well; yet would I knew, 
That ſtroke would prove the worſt. 
Lop. Is it his uſe ? 
Or did the letters work upon his blood, 
And new-create this fault ? 
Iaco. Alas, alas! 
It is not honeſty in me to ſpeak 
What L have ſeen and known. You ſhall obſerve him, 
And his own courſes will denote him fo, 
That I may ſave my ſpeech. Do but go aſter, 
And mark how he continues. 
Lop. I'm ſorry, chat Nam deceiv'd in him. [Exeunt, 
Z 2 3 
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Se r WIE VIII. Changes to an apartment in the palace. 
Enter Othello and Æmilia. 


OTu. You have ſeen nothing then? 
Au. Nor ever heard, nor ever did ſuſpect. 
Orn. Yes, you have ſeen Caſſio and her together. 
Eu But then I ſaw no harm; and then I heard 
Each ſyllable, that breath made up between them. 
OTn. What ? did they never whiſper ? | 
Aw. Never, my lord. 
OTH. Nor ſend you out o' th* way? 
Am. Never. | 
Or R. To fetch her fan, her gloves, her RY nor no- 
thing? 
Eu. Never, my lord, 
Or x. That's ſtrange ! 
Aw. I durſt, my lord, to wager ſhe is honeſt, 
Lay down my ſoul at ſtake : if you think other, 
Remove your thought, it doth abuſe your boſom. 
If any wretch hath put this in your head, 
Let heaven requite it with the ſerpent's curſe! 
For if ſhe be not honeſt, chaſte and true, 
There's no man happy ; the pureſt of their wives 
Is foul as ſlander. 
OTa. Bid her come hither, go. [Exit Emilia. 
She ſays enough ; yet ſhe's a ſimple bawd, 
That cannot ſay as much. This is a ſubtle whore, 
A cloſet lock and key of villainous ſecrets ; 
And yet ſhe'll kneel, and pray. Pve ſeen her do't. 


SCENE IX. Enter Deſdemona and Emilia. 


Dss. My lord, what is your will ? 
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Ork. Pray you, chuck, come hither, 
Ds. What is your pleaſure ? | 
OTH. Let we ſee your eyes. Look in my face. 
Des. What horrible fancy's this ? 
OTna. [To Amilia.] Some of your Fanticn, miſtreſs ; 
Leave procreants alone, and ſhut the door, 
Cough, or cry, Hem, if any body come. 
Your myſtery, your myſtery. Nay, diſpatch. 
[Exit Emilia. 
Des, Upon my 3 what doth your ſpeech import? 
I underſtand a fury in your words, 
But not your words. 
Oru. Why? what art thou? 
Des. Your wi.e, my lord; your true and loyal wife. 
Or. Come, ſwear it; damn thyſelf; leſt, being like 
h one 5 | | 
Of heaven, the devils themſelves ſhould fear to ſeize thee. 
Therefore be double-damn'd ; ſwear thou art honeſt. 
Dis. Heaven doth truly know it. 
Ork. Heaven truly knows, 
That thou art falſe as hell. 
Des. To whom, my lord ? 
With whom? How am I falſe ? 
OTn. Ah, Deſdemena ! away, away, away 
Des. Alas, the heavy day! why do you weep ? 
Am I the motive of theſe tears, my lord? 
If, haply, you my father do ſuſpect 
An inſtrument of this your calling back, 
Lay not your blame on me; if you have loſt bin 
Why, I have loſt him too. 
OTH. Had it pleas'd heavens 
To try me with affliction, had they raia'd 
| 21 4 
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All kind of ſores and ſhames on my bare head, 
Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips, 

Giv'n to captivity me and my utmoſt hopes; 

I ſhould have found in forme place of my ſoul 

A drop of patience. But alas, to make me 

A fixed figure for the hand of ſcorn 

To point his ſlow unmoving finger a: 
Vet could I bear that too, well, very well. 

But there, where I have garner'd up my heart, 
Where either I muſt live, or bear no life, 

The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or elſe dries up; to be diſcarded thence 

Or keep it as a ciſtern, for foui toads 

To knot and gender in—Turn thy complexion there, 
Patience, thou young and roſe-lipp'd cherubin ; 
Ay, here, look grim as hell. 

| Des. I hope, my noble lord eſteems me honeſt, 


Or R. Oh, ay, as ſurnmer flies are in the ſhambles, 


That quicken ev'n with blowing. Oh thou weed! 
| Who art ſo lovely fair, and ſmell'ſt ſo ſweet, 
That the ſenſe akes at thee 
Would, thou hadſt ne'er been born ! 
DEs. Alas, what ignorant fin have I . ? 
Ork. Was this fair paper, this moſt goodly book, 
Made to write whore upon? what, what committed? 
Committed ? ob, thou publick commoner! 
I ſhould make very forges of my cheeks, 


Did but I ſpeak thy deeds. What, what committed ? 


Heaven ſtops the noſe at it, and the moon winks; 
The bawdy wind, that kiſſes all it meets, 
Is buſh'd within the hollow mine of earth, 


At 
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And will not haar't. What committed Impudent 
ſtrumpet ? 3 | 
Des. By heaven you do me wrong. 
OTH. Are not you a ſtrumpet ? 
Das. No, as I am a chriſtian, 
| If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord 
From any other, foul, unlawful, touch, 
Re not to be a ſtrumpet, I am none. 
OTn. What, not a whore? 
DEs. No, as I ſhall be ſaved. 
Or. Is't poflible ? 
Des. Oh, heaven forgive us : 
OTH. I cry you mercy, then. 


took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 
That married with Othello 


ScEixNnx X. Enter AMrmilia. 


| You, miſtreſs, | 
That have the office oppoſite to St. Peter, 
And keep the gate of hell; you! you! ay, you! 
We have done our courſe, there's mony for your pains ; 
| I pray you, turn the kep, and keep our counſel. (Exit. 
Ex. Alas, what does this gentleman conceive ? 
| How do you, madam ? how do you, my good lady ? 
Ds. Faith, half aſleep. 
Eu. Good madam, what's the matter with my lord ? 
Des. With whom ? 
Am, Why, with my lord, madam ! 
Ds. Who is thy lord? 
Am. He that is yours, ſweet lady. : 
* Dxs, I have none; do not talk to me, Amilia. 
I cannot weep ; nor anſwer have I none, 
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But what ſhould go by water. Pray, to night 
Lay on my bed my wedding ſheets Remember; — 
And call thy huſband hither. 
Eu. Here's a change indeed! [Ei. 
Dzs. Tis meet I ſhould be uſed ſo, very. meet. 
How have I been been behav'd, that he might ſtick 
The ſmall'ſt opinion on my leaſt miſuſe ? 


SG NE XI. Enter Iago, and Emilia. 


Ia 60. What is your pleaſure, madam ? How is't with 
you ? 
Drs. I cannot tell; thoſe, that do teach young babes 
Do it with gentle means, and eaſy taſks; 
He might have chid me ſo, for in good faith, 
T am a child to chiding. 
IaG0. What's the matter, lady? 
Ex. Alas, lago, my lord hath fo bewhor'd her, 
Thrown ſuch deſpight and heavy terms upon her, 
That true hearts cannot bear it. 
Des. Am [| that name, lago? 
; Iaco. What name, fair lady ? 
Des. Such, as, ſhe ſaid, my lord did ſay I was. 
EM. He call'd her whore; a beggar in his drink, 
Could not have laid ſuch terms upon his callet. 
IaGo. Why did he ſo? 
Dzs. I do not know; I'm ſure, I am none ſuch. 
Ilaco. Do not weep, do not weep; alas, the day! 
Eu. Hath ſhe forſook ſo many noble matches, 
Her father, and her country, and her friends, 
To be call'd whore? Would it not make one weep ? 
Drs. It is my wretched fortune. (him? 
Iso. Beſhrew him for't! How comes this trick upo! 


Eli. 


wich 


es 


um! 
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 Dxs, Nay, heaven doth know, 
Eu. I will be hang'd, if ſome eternal villain, 
Some buſy and inſinuating rogue, 
Some cogging, cozening ſlave, to get ſome office, 
Has not devis'd this flander : I'll be hang'd elle. 
Iaco. Fie, there is no ſuch man; it is impoſſible. 
Des. If any ſuch there be, heaven pardon him! 
Eu. A halter pardon him, and hell gnaw his bones! 
Why ſhould he call her whore ? Who keeps her company ? 


What place? what time? what form? what likelihood ? 


The Moor's abus'd by ſome moſt villainous knave, 
Some bale notorious knave, ſome ſcurvy fellow. 
Oh heaven, that ſuch companions thou'dſt unfold, 
And put in every honeſt hand a whip, 
To laſh the raſcal naked through the world, 
Ev'n from the eaſt to th* weſt ! 
IaGo. Speak within door, 
An. Oh, fie upon them! ſome ſuch *ſquire he was, 
That turn'd your wit the ſeamy fide without; 
And made you to ſuſpect me with the Moor. 
IAG. You are a fool; go to. 
Des, Alas, Iago, 
What ſhall I do to win my lord again? 
Good friend, go to him; by this light of heaven, 
I know not how | loſt him. © Here I kneel; [ Kneeling. 
« If e'er my will did treſpaſs gainſt his love; 
« Or in diſcourſe, or thought, or actual deed; 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any ſenſe ; 


_ «© Delighted them on any other form; 


% Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 
* Andever will, though he do ſhake me off 
„To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly, 
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Comfort forſwear me] Unkindneſs may do much: 
* And his unkindneſs may defeat my life, | 
gut never taint my love. I can't ſay, wnorE ; 
© It does abhor me, now I ſpeak the word; 
To do the act, thar might th' addition earn, 
© Not the world's maſs of vanity could make me.“ 
IAG. I pray you, be content; tis but his 1 3 
The buſineſs of the ſtate does him offence, 
« And he does chide with you.“ 
| Des. If, 'twere no other 
Iaco. It is but ſo, I warrant. [Trumpets. 
Hark, how theſe inſtruments ſummon to ſupper ! 
And the great meſſengers of Venice ſtay ; 


Go in, and weep not ; all things ſhall be well. 
| [Exeunt Deſdemona and Emilia. 


ScEenE XI. Enter n to Iago. 


How now, Rodorigo ? 
| Rod. I do not find, that thou deal'ſt juſtly withn me. 

IaGco. What in the coutrary ? 

Rop. Every day thou doft'ſt me with ſome device, lago; 
and rather, as it ſeems to me now, keep'ſt from me all 
conveniency, than ſupplieſt me with the leaſt advantage of 
hope. I will, indeed, no longer endure it. Nor am I yet 
perſuaded to put up in Peace what already I have fooliſhly 
ſuffer'd. 

IaGo. Will you hear me, Rodorigo ? 

Ro p. I have heard too much; and your words and per- 
formances are no kin together. 

IaGco. You charge me moſt unjuſtly. 

Rod. With nought but truth. I have waſted myſelf out 
of my means. Tha jewels you have had from me, to de- 
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liver to Deſdemona, would half have corrupted a votarift, 
You have told me, ſhe hath receiv'd them, and return'd me 


expectations and comforts of ſudden reſpect and acquain- 


tance; but I find none. 

Iaco. Well, go to; very well. 

Rod. Very well: go to; I cannot g0 to, man, nor 'tis 
not very well; nay, I think, it is fcurvy, and begin to find 
myſelf fob'd in it, | 

Jaco. Very well. | 

Rod. I tell you, *tis not very well. I will make myſelf 
known to Deſdemona ; if ſhe will return me my Jewels, I 
will give over my ſuit, and repent my unlawful ſollicita- 
tion; if not, aſſure yourſelf, I will ſeek ſatisfaction of 
you. | | 
laGo, You have faid now 

Rod. Ay, and ſaid nothing, but what, I proteſt intend- 
ment of doing. 

IaG0. Why, now, I ſee, there's ** in thee; and 
even from this inſtant do I build on thee a better opinion 
than ever before. Give me thy hand, Rodorigo. Thou 
haſt taken againſt me a moſt juſt exception; but, I proteſt 
I have dealt moſt directly in mY affair, 

Rod. It hath not appear'd 

Ia co. I grant indeed, d ben not appear'd; and your 


| ſuſpicion is not without wit and judgment. But Rodorigo, 


if thou haſt that in thee indeed, wh ch I have greater reaſon 
to believe now than ever, I mean, purpoſe, courage, and 
valour, this night ſhew it. If thou the next night following 
enjoy not Deſdemona, take me from this world with 
treachery, and deviſe engines for my life. 
Rop. Well; what is it? Is it within reaſon and com- 
pals ? 


705 T HELL, 
IA Go. Sir, there is eſpecial commiſſion come from n 
to depute Caſſio in Othello's place. 


Rop. Is that true? Why, then Othello and Deſdemona 


return again to Venice. 
IAG o. Oh, no; he goes into Mauritania, and taketh 
away with him the fair Deſdemona, unleſs his abode be 


linger'd here by ſome accident: wherein none can be ſo 


determinate, as the removing of Caflio, 
| Rob. How do you mean removing him? 

laco. Why, by making him * of Othello's 
place; knocking out his brains. 

RoD. And that you would have me do? 

Iago. Ay, if you dare do yourlelf a naſe and a right. 
He ſups to-night with a harlot; and thither will I go to 
him. He knows not yet of his honourable fortune; if you 
will watch his going thence, which I will faſhion to fall out 
between twelve and one, you may take him at your plea- 
ſure. I will be near to ſecond your attempt, and he ſhall 
fall between us. Come, ſtand n»t amaz'd at it, but go 
along with me; I will ſhew you ſuch a neceflity in his death, 
that you ſhall think yourſelf bound to put it on him. It is 
. now high ſupper-time ; and the night grows to waſte, 
About it. | 

Rod. © I will hear further reaſon for this. 

Iaco. © And you ſhall be ſatisfied.” [Exeunt. 


9CENE XIII. Enter Othello, Lodovico, Deſdemona, 
Emilia, and attendants, 


Lob. I do beſeech you, fir, trouble yourſelf no further, 

OTn. Oh, pardon me; 'twill do me good to walk, 

Lob. Madam, good-night ; I humbly thank your lady- 
ſhip. | 


m—_ wi = = 


Mi wil 
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Drs. Your honour i is moſt welcome, 
OTa. Will you walk, fir ? Oh Deſdemona ! 
Drs. My lord. 
Orn. Get you to bed on thy iaſtant, I will be return'd 
. Diſmiſs your attendant there. Look, it be — 
XIt. 


2 I will, my lord. 
Am. How goes it now ? He looks gentler tis he did, 
Des. He ſays, he will return incontinent ; 
And hath commanded me to go to bed, 
And bid me to diſmiſs you, 
Am. Diſmiſs me? 
Des. It was his bidding; therefore, good Emilia, 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu. 
We muſt not now diſpleaſe him. 
Eu. I would, you had never ſeen him! 
Ds. So would not I; my love doth fo approve him, 
That ev'n his ſtubbornneſs, his checks, and frowns,— 
Pry'thee, unpin me,—have grace and favour in them. 
Am, I have laid thofe ſheets you bade me on the bed. 
Des. All's one, Good father ! how fooliſh are our 
minds ? 
If I die before thee, pry "thee, ſhroud me 
In one of theſe ſame ſheets. | 
Am. Come, come ; you talk, 
Des. My mother had a maid ca'l'd Barbara, 
She was in love; and he, ſhe lov'd, prov'd mad, 


And did forſake her. She had a ſong of wiLLow, 


An old thing, *twas, but it expreſs'd her fortune, 
And ſhe dy'd ſinging it. That ſong to-night 

Will not go from my mind; “ I've much ad, 

** But to go hang my head all at one fide, 


Lern! 
And ſing it like poor Barbara. Pr'ythee, diſpatch. 
EA. Shall I 80 fetch your 3 
Ds. No, unpin me here. | | 
This Lodovico is a proper man. 
An. © A very handſome man. 
Dus. © He fpeaks well. 
Eu. © I know a lady in Venice would have 'walk'd 
« barefoot to Paleſtine for a touch of his nether lip.” 
| Dxs. The poor ſoul ſat ſinging by a ſycamore-tree ; 
Sing all a green willow: : FSinging. 
Her hand on her boſom, her head on 8 5 2 
„Sing willow, willow, willow 3 
The freſh ſtream ran by her, 11d murmur d her moans; 
“ Sing willow, &c. - 
«© Her ſalt tears fell from her, and ſoft'ned the ſtones ; 
„ Sing willow, &c. + _ (Lay by theſe) 
% Willow, willow, -&c. 4.43 
- © "*(Pr'ythee, hye thee, he'll come anon.) 
& Sing all a green willow muſt be my garland. 
Let no body blame bim. his ſcorn I approve. 
Nay that's not next“ Hark, who i is that knocks ? 


Eu. It's the wind. 
Dzs. I call'd my love falſe love; but _ faid he TOP ? 


| Sing willow, &c. - 

If I court more women, you'll on with more men. 
So get thee gone. Good night. Mine eyes do itch, 
Doth that bode weeping ? . n | 

Zn. Tis neither here nor there. | 

Dzs. „ have heard it ſaid fo. Oh theſe men, theſe men 
*© Doft thou in conſcience think, tell me, Æmilia, 
„That there be women do abuſe their huſbands 

In ſuch groſs kind? 


0 
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Eu. There be ſome ſuch, no queſtion.” ' 
Des. Would'ſt thou do ſuch a deed for all the world * ? 
Am, Why, would not you ? 
Des. No, by this heavenly light. 
Eu. Nor I neither, by this heavenly light : 

I might do't as well i' th? dark. | 
Dzs. Would'ſt thou do ſuch a deed for all the World! > 
Eu. The world is a huge thing, 


| It is a great price, for a ſmall vice. 


'Dxs. In troth, I think, thou would'ſt not. 

Eu. In troth, I think, I ſhould ; and undo't, when I had 
done, Marry, I would not do ſuch a thing for a joint- 
ring, nor for meaſures of lawn, nor for gowns, petticoats, 
nor caps, nor any petty exhibition. But for all the whole 
world ; why, who would not make her huſband a cuck- 


old, to make him a monarch ? I ſhould venture purgatory 


for't. 
Drs. Beſhrew me, * I would do ſuch a wrong 
For the whole world. | 
EM. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i the world; and 
having the world for your labour, tis a wrong in your own 
world, and you might quickly make it right. 
Drs. I do not think, there is any ſuch woman. 
Eu. Yes, a dozen; and as many to th? vantage, 
As would ſtore the world they play'd for. 
But, I do think, it is their huſbands? fau'ts, 
If wives do fall. Say, that they ſlack their duties 
And pour our treaſures into foreign laps; 
Or elſe break out in peeviſh jealouſies, 
Throwing reſtraint on us; or fay, they ſtrike us; 
Or ſeant our former having in deſpight; 
Why, we have galls, and though we have ſome grace, 


VeL, VI. A a a 


turns 


Vet have we ſome revenge. Let huſbands know, 
Their wives have ſenſe like them; they ſee and ſmell, 
And have their palates both for ſweet and ſour, 
As huſbands have. What is it that they do, 

When they change us for others? Is it ſport ? 
I think, it is; and doth affection breed it? 
I think, it doth; is't frailty, that thus errs ? 
It is ſo too. And have not we affections? 
Deſires for ſports ? and frailty, as men have? 
Then let them uſe uſe us well ; elſe let them know, 
The ills we do, their ills inſtruct us to. 

Ds. Good-night, 'good-night 3 heav'n me ſuch uſage 
ſend, 

Not to pick bad from bad; but by bad mend ! [Exeunt. 


r. SCENE L 
A Street before the Palace. 
Eater Iago and Rodorigo, 


I a 8 o. 
E RE, ſtand behind this bulk. Straight will he come; 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home; 

Quick, quick, fear nothing; I'll be at thy elbow. 
It makes us, or it marrs us : think on that, 
And fix moſt firm thy reſolution, 

Rod. Be near at hand; I may miſcarry in't. 

IaGo. Here at thy hand. Be bold and take thy ſtand. 

Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed, 
Vet he hath giv'n me ſatisfying reaſons, 
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"Tis but a man gone, Forth, my ſword. He dies. 
[Stands apart. 

IaGo. I've rubb* d this young quat almoſt to the ſenſe, 

And he grows angry. Now, whether he kill Caſſio, 

Or Caſſio him, or each do kill the other, 

Every way makes my gain. Live Rodorigo, 

He calls me to a reſtitution large 

O gold and jewels, that I bob'd from bim, 

As gifts to Deſdemona. 

It muſt not be. If Caſſio do remain. 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly; and, beſides, the Moor 

May unfold me to him; there ſtand J in peril. 

No, he muſt die. Be it ſo; I hear him coming. 


Enter Cafho. 


Rod. I know his gait ; 'tis he. Villain thou dieſt. 
{He runs at Caſſio, and wounds him. 
Cas. That thruſt had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou know'ſt. 
I will make proof of thine. 
[Fight. Iago cuts Caſſio behind in the _ and exit. 
| [Then Rodorigo and Caſſio fall, 
Rop. O, I am ſlain, | 
Cas. I'm maim'd for ever. Help, hoa ! murder! mur- 
der ! 


SczxNneE II. Enter Othello above at a window, 


OTn. The voice of Caſſio lago keeps his word. 
Rop. Oh, villain that I am 


Ork. It is even ſo, 
Aa a2 
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Cas. Oh, help, oh! light! a ſurgeon 

OTH. *Tis he. O brave lago, honeſt and juſt, 
That haſt ſuch noble ſenſe of thy friend's wrong; 
Thou teacheſt me——— Minion, your dear lies dead 
And your fate hyes apace, Strumpet, I come: 
Forth of my heart, thoſe charms, thine eyes, are blotted, 
Thy bed, luſt-ftain'd, ſhall with luſt's blood be ſpotted. 


Exit Othello. 
S c x wn £ III. Enter Lodovico nd Gratiano, at a 
8 diſtance. 

Cas. What, ho! No watch? No vaſſuge ? Murder, 

| murder ! 

Gra. Tis ſome mire z 4 the voice is _ direfal, 
Cas. Oh help! 

Lop. Hark! 


Rob. O wretched villaio ! 
Lop. Two or three groans. It is a heavy night; 
"Theſe may be counterſeits: let's think't unſafe 
To come into the cry without more help. = 
Roy. No body come? then ſhall I bleed to death. 
Enter Lago, in his ſhirt, with a Light and Sword. 
Lon. Hark 
GA. Here one comes in his fhirt with light and weapons, 
lac o. Who's there? Whoſe noiſe is = that cries out 
| murder ? | 
Lop. We do not know. 
Iaco. Do not you hear a cry? 
Cas. Here, here. For heaven's ſake, help me. 
Iaco. What's the matter? 
Gra. This is Othello's ancient, as I take it. 


Lop, The ſame, indeed, a very valiant fe: low, 
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Taco. What are you here, that cry ſo grievouſly ? 
Cas. Iago? oh I am ſpoil'd, undone by villains! 

Give me ſome help. 

| Taco, Oh me, lieutenant ! what villains have done this? 
Cas. I think, that one of them i is hereabout ; 3 


And cannot make away. 
IAGo. O treacherous villains ! 


What are you there ? Come in, and give ſome help. 
| [To Lod. and Gra, 


Ro p. Oh, help me there. 


Cas. That's one of them. 
O murderous flave ! oh villain ! 


IaGo. . 
| Lago ſtabs winks 
Rop. Oh aN ys. oh inhuman dog [ thieves ? 
Taco. Kill men i' th' dark? Where be theſe bloody 
How filent is this town? ho, murder! murder! 
What may you be? are you of good or evil? 
Lop. As you ſhall prove us, praiſe us. 
Taco. Signior Lodovico ? 


Lop. He, fir. | 
Io I cry you mercy ! here's Caſſio, hurt by villains. 
GRA. Caſho ? 
Iaco. How is t, brother? 
Cas My leg is cut in two. 
Ia Go. Marry, heaven forbid ! 
Light, gentlemen, I'll bind it with my ſhirt, 


S ENR IV. Enter Bianca. 


Bi Ax. What is the matter, hoa, who is' that cry'd ? 
IAGO. Who is't that cried ? 


Bian, Oh my dear Caſſio, 
My ſweet Caſſio, oh Caſſio, Caſſio, Caſſio. 
Aa a 3 
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Taco. O notable ſtrumpet! Caſſio, may you ſuſpect 
Who they ſhould be, * have thus mangled you ? 
Cas. No. | 

Gra. I'm lorry to find you thus : 

T have been to ſeek you. 

Iaco. © Lend me a garter. So—oh for a chair 
* To bear him eaſely hence.” 

BIAN. Alas, he faints, Oh Caſſio, Caſſio, Caſſo 1 

Ix60. Gentlemen all, I do ſuſpect this traſh, 

To be a party in this injury. 

Patience a while, good Caſſio. Come, come, 
Lend me a light, Know we this face, or no ? 
Alas, my friend, and my dear countryman 
Rodorigo? no: Yes, ſure: yea, tis Rodorigo. 

Gra. What, of Venice ? 

Taco. Even he, fir, did you know him * 

GRA. Know him? ah! | 

Iaco. Signior Gratiano ? I cry your gentle pardon 
Theſe bloody accidents muit excuſe my mannere, | 
That ſo neglected you. | 

Cra. I am glad to ſee you. | 

IaGo. How do you, Caſio ?: Oh, a chair, a chair. 

Gra. Rodorigo? 

IA o. He, he, tis he. Oh, that's well ſaid, The chair. 
Some good man bear him carefully from hence; 
un fetch the General's fargeon. For you, miſtreſs, 

5 | | [To Bianca, 
Save you your labour. He that lies lain here, Caflio, 
Was my dear friend: What malice was between you? 

Cas. None in the world; nor do I know the man. 

Taco. [To Bian.] What, look you "ou oh, 

bear him out 0? th air. | 
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Stay you, good gentlemen, I. ook you pale, miſtreſs ? 
Do you perceive the gaſtneſs of her eye? 

Nay, if you ſtare, we ſhall hear more anon. 

Behold her well; I pray you, look upon her; 

Do you ſee, gentlemen ? Nay, guiltineſs 

Will ſpeak, though tongues were out of uſe, 


SEN E V. Enter Emilia. 


Ku. Alas, what is the matter ? 
What is the matter, huſband ? 5 

IAG. Caſſio hath there been ſet on in the dark 
By Rodorigo, and fellows that are ſcap'd: 
He's almoſt ſlain, and Rodorigo dead. 

Amir. Alas, good gentleman! alas, good Caſſio. 

IaGo. This is the fruit of whoring. Pray, Emilia, 
Go know of Caſſio where he ſupt to-night, | 
What, do you ſhake at that? 

Bian. He ſupt at my houſe, but I therefore ſhake not. 

Taco. Oh, did he ſo? I charge you go with me. 

Am1L. Oh fy upon thee, ſtrumpet ! 

BIAN. I am no ſtrumpet, but of life as honeſt 
As you that thus abuie me. 

Anil. As 1? fy upon thee ! 
Iso. Kind gentlemen, let's ſee poor Caſſio dreſt. 
Come, miſtreſs, you mult tell's another tale. 
Emilia, run you to the citadel, | 
And tell my lord and lady what hath happ'd 
Will you go on afore ?>—This is che night, 
That either makes me, or foredoes me quite, 

 [Exeunt, Iago following. 
Aa a4 
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SCENE VI. A bed-chamber: Deſdemona is diſcovered 
| aſleep in her bed. | 


Tater Othello, with a light and a "WY 


Or n. It is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my foul; 
Let me not name it to you, you chaſte ſtars; 
It is the cauſe.- Vet I'll not ſhed her blood, 
Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſnow, 
And ſmocth as monumental alabaſter. 


[Lays down the ſwore, 


Yet ſhe muſt die; elſe ſhc'!l betray more men. 

Pat out the light, and, then—Put ct the light? ? 

Ik 1 quer ch thee, thou flaming miniſter, 

I can again thy former light reſtore, | 

Should I repent : but once put out thy light, 

Thou cunning'ſt pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy light re-lumine.— [Sets down the taper. 
When I have pluck'd thy roſe, 1 ; 

I cannot give it vital growth again; 

It needs mult wither.- 'n ſmell it on the tree; 

| [Kifling her. 


Oh balmy breath, that doſt almoſt perſuade 
Juſtice to break her ſword !—One more; one more. 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after One more; that's the laſt. 
So ſweet, was ne'er ſo fatal! I muſt weep; 
But they are cruel tears. This ſorrow's heavenly ; 
It ſtrikes, where it doth love. She Wakeg—— q: 
Dzs. Who's there? Othello? 
Oru. Ay, Deſdemona. 


WAA 
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Drs. Will you come to bed, my lord ? 

OTn. Have you pray'd to-night, Deſdemona ? 

Ds. Ay, my lord. 

OTH. If you bethink yourſelf of any crime 
Unreconcil'd as yet to heaven, and grace, 

Sollicit for it ſtraight. 
Des. Alack, my lord, 
What may you mean by that ? 
Ork. Well, do it, and be brief. I will walk by. 
I would not kill thy unprepared ſpirit, 
No, heavens forefend ! I would not kill thy ſoul, 

Ds. Talk you of killing? 

Ork. Ay, I do. 

Des. Then heaven have mercy on me 

OrRH. Amen, with all my heart. 

Des. If you ſay fo, I hope you will not kill me. 

Ork. Hum. 

Des. And yet I fear you; for you're fatal then, 
When your eyes rowl ſo, Why I ſhou'd fear, I know not, 
Since guilt I know not; yet, I feel, I fear. 

OTn. Think on thy fins. 

Des, They're loves I bear to you. 

OTn. Ay; and for that thou dy'ſt. 

Dxs. That death's unnatural, that kil's ſor loving.“ 

Alas, why gnaw you ſo your nether lip ? 

Some bloody paſſion ſhakes your very frame; 
Theſe are portents, but yet I hope, I hope, 
They do not point on me, | 

Or R. Peace, and be ſtill, 

Des. 1 will ſo. What's the matter? 

OTn. That hankerchief 
Which I ſo lov'd, and gave thee, thou gav' Caflio, 


yo. o r H K 1. 1 bv, + 


Drs. No, by my life and ſoul. Send for the ; 


And aſk him. | 
Ork. Sweet ſoul, take heed, take heed of perjury ? H 
Thou art on thy death- bed. 


Ds. Ay, but not yet to die. 
OTa. Preſently: 
Therefore confeſs thee freely of thy ſin; 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove, nor choak the ſtrong conception 
That I do groan withal. Thou art to die. 
Des. Oh, heaven have * on me 
Or R. I ſay, amen. 
Drs. And have you mercy too !——l never did , 
Offend you in my life; never lov'd Caffio, 
But with ſuch general warranty of heaven, 
As I might love. I never gave him token. 
Ork. By heaven, I ſaw my hankerchief in's hand, 
Oh perjur'd woman ! thou doſt ſtone my heart, 
And mak*ſt me call, what J intend to do, 
A murder, which I thought a ſacrifice. 
I faw the handkerchief. EEK 
Des. He found it then; 
I never gave it him. Send for him hither, 
Let him confeſs à truth. 
Or n. He hath confeſt. 
Des. What ? my lord ? | 
OTH. That he hath——ug'd thee——— 
Des. How ? unlawiully ? 
OrTn. Ay. 
Des. He will not ſay ſo, 
Ork. No, his mouth is ſtopp'd. 
Honeſt Iago hath ta' en order for 't, 


| 
1 
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Dxs. My fear interprets then. What, is he dead? 

OTH. Had all his hairs been lives, my great revenge 

Had ſtomach for them all. 
Des, Alas, he is betray'd, and I Fay ig | 
Orn. Out, ſtrumpet ! weep'ſt thou for him to my Gon! 2 
Drs. Oh baniſh me, my lord, but kill me not. 
Or. Down, ſtrumpet. 
Ds. Kill me to-morrow, let me live to night. 
OTH. Nay, if you ſtrive- 
Des: But half an hour. 
OTH. Being done, there is no pauſe, - 
Des. But while I ſay one prayer. 
Ora. It is too late. [He ſmothers her. 


SG ERBE VII. Emilia, at the door. 


Amir. My lord, my lord! what hoa! my lord, my 
lord ! 
Oru. What noiſe 1 Is this? Not Sad not yet quite deadꝰ 
I, that am cruel, am yet merciful; 
I would not have thee linger in thy pain. 
| So, io. ; 
Eur. within.] What hoa! my lord, my lord ! 


Org. Who's there? | 
Eu L. Oh, my good lord, I would-ſpeak a word with 


| you. 
Ork. Yes, tis Amilia.——By and by-——She's dead. 
"Tis like, ſhe comes to ſpeak of Caſſio's death; 
The noiſe was high. Ha, no more moving ? 


Still as the grave. Shall ſhe come in? Were't good? 
I think, ſhe ſtirs again. No. What's the beſt ? 
elf ſhe come in, ſhe'll, ſure, ſpeak to my wiſe? | 
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My wife! my wife! What wife? I have no wife 3 
Oh inſupportable oh heavy hour! 
Methinks, it ſhould be now a huge eclipſe 
Of ſun, and moon, and that th affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. 

© £m. I do beſeech you, I may ſpeak with you. 
Oh, good my lord! | 

OTH. I had forgot thee : oh, come in, Amilia. 

Soft. By and by, Let me the curtains draw. 
Where art thou ? What s the matter with thee now? 


[Unlocks the door, 


Enter Emilia. 
Eu. Oh, my good lord, yonder's foul murder done. 
Ork. What? now ? 
Eu. But now, my lord. 
Or R. It is the very error of the moon; 
She comes more near the earth than ſhe was wont, | 
And makes men mad, 
An. Caſſio, my lord, hath kill'd 
A young Venetian, called Rodorigo. 
OTn. Rodorigo kill'd ? and Caſſio kill'd ? 
AEN. No, Caſſio is not kill'd. 
OTn. Not Cafho kill'd ? Then murder's out of tune, 
And ſweet revenge grows harſh. | 
Dzs. Oh, falſly, falſly murder'd— 
An. Alas? what cry is that? 
Ork. That? what? | 
Eu. Out, and alas! that was my lady's voice,? 
Help ! help, hoa! help! oh lady, ſpeak again; 
Sweet Deſdemona ! oh ſweet miſtreſs, ſpeak. 
Des, A guiltleſs death I die. 
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EM. Oh, who hath done this deed ? 
Des. Nobody, I myſelf. Farewel; 
Commend me to my kind lord, Oh, Farewel, [Dies, 
Org. Why, how ſhould ſhe be murder'd? | 
Am. Alas ! who knows? 
OTH, You heard her ſay, herſelf, it was not I. 
Eu. She ſaid fo, I muſt needs report the truth. 
OTH. She's like a lyar gone to burning hell; 
'Twas I, that kill'd her. 

Am. Oh, the more angel ſhe, and you the blacker devil. 
OrR. She turn'd to folly, and ſhe was a whore. 
Am, Thou doſt bely her, and thou art a devil, 

OTH. She was falſe as water. 

Am. Thou art raſh as fire, to ſay 
That ſhe was falle. Oh, ſhe was heavenly true. 

OTn, Caſſio did tup her: aſk thy huſband elſe, 
Oh, I were damn'd beneath all depth in hell, 
But that I did proceed upon juſt grounds 
To this extremity. Thy huſband knew it all, 

Eu. My huſband ! 

Or n. Thy huſband, 

AM. That ſhe was falſe to wedlock}? 

OTa. Ay, with Caſſio. Had the been true, 
If heaven would make me ſuch another world, 
Of one entire and perfect chryſolite, 

I'd not have ſold her for it. 
Eu. My huſband ! 
OTu. Ay, was he that told me firſt ; 
An honeſt man he is, and hates the lime 
That ſticks on filthy deeds, 
Au. My huſband ! 
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Org. What needs this iteration, woman? 
I fay, thy huſband. | 
u. Oh miſtreſs! villainy ou 8 mocks with love. 
« My huſband ſay, ſhe was falſe! 
Org. He, woman; 
&« I ſay, thy huſband ; do'ft underſtand the word? 
« My friend, thy huſband, honeſt, honeſt Iago. 
A. If he ſay ſo, may his pernicious ſoul 
Rot half a grain a day! he lies o' th' heart. 
She was too fond of her moſt filthy bargain. 
Orn. Hah! 
Am. Do thy worſt. 
This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven, 
Than thou waſt worthy her. 
Ork. Peace, you were beſt. 
An. BET O06 AaE that power 49-99 wp hace, 52 
As I have to be hurt. Oh gull! oh dolt! | 
As ignorant as dirt ! thou'ſt done a deed 
I care not for thy ſword, Ill make thee known, 
Though I loſt twenty lives Help! help, ho! help ! 
The Moor hath kill'd my miftreſs Murder, murder! 


SG AR. VIII. Enter Montano, Gratiano, Iago, and 
others, 


Mon r. What is the matter? how now, general? 
Em. Oh, are you come, Iago? you have done well, 
That men muſt lay their murders on your neck. 
Gra. What is the matter? 
Ku. Diſprove this villain, if thou be'ſt a man; 
He ſays, thou told'ſt him that his wife was falſe: 
I know, thou didſt not; thou' rt not ſuch a villain. 
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Speak for my heart is full. 


IA Go. I told him what I thought; and told no more, 
Than what he found himſelf was apt and true. 
Eu. But did you ever tell him, ſhe was falſe ? 
Iaco. I did, 
Am. You told a lie; an odious damned, lie: 
Upon my ſoul, a lie; a wicked lie. 
She falſe with Caſſio? did you ſay, with Caflio ? * 
Iaco. With Caſſio, miſtreſs. Go to. Charm your 
tongue. 
Am. I will not charm my tongue; I'm bound to ſpeak; 
« My miſtreſs lies here murder'd in her bed. 
' ALL. © Oh heaven forefend ! 
Am. And your reports have ſet the murderer on. 
OTH. © Nay, ſtare not, maſters. It is true, indeed. 
Gra. © *Tis a ſtrange truth. 
Mon. © Oh monſtrous act! 
An, « Villainy ! villainy ! villainy ! 
think upon't——I thin I ſmel't——oh villainy! 
* I thought ſo then; I'll kill myſelf for grief, 
« Oh villainy, villainy! 
Taco. What, are you mad? I charge you, get you home. 
Eu. Good gentlemen, let me have leave to ſpeak 
'Tis proper I obey him, but not now. 
Perchance, Iago, I will ne'er go home. 
Or. Oh! oh! oh! [Othello falls on the bed. 
Eu. Nay, lay thee down and roar : | 
For thou haſt kill'd the ſweeteſt innocent, 
That e'er did lift up eye. 


OTA. Oh, ſhe was foul ! | [Rifag. 


I ſearce did know you, uncle. There lies your niece, 
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Whoſe breath, indeed, theſe hands have newly ſtopp'd. 
I know, this act ſhews. horrible and grim. 
Gra. Poor Deſdemona ! I'm glad thy father's dead: 
Thy match was mortal to him; and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain. Did he live now, 
This fight would make him do a deſperate turn; 
V ea, curſe his better angel from his fide, 
And fall to reprobation. 
OrTun. *Tis pitiful; but yet Iago knows, 
That ſhe with Caſſio had the act of ſhame 
A thouſand times committed. Caſſio confeſt it; 
And ſhe did gratiſy his amorous works, 
With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which [I firſt gave her; I ſaw it in his hand; 
Tt was an handkerchief, an antique token 
My father gave my mother. 
Eu. Oh heaven! oh heavenly powers! 
laG9. Come, hold your peace. 5 
Eu. Twill out, *twill out, ———1 hold my peace? 
ſir! no! | | 
No, T will ſpeak as liberal as the north; 
Let heaven, and men, and devils, let them all, 
All, all cry ſhame againſt me, yet I'll ſpeak. 
IaGo. Be wiſe, and get you home. 
Ax. I will not. { [ago offers to ſtab his wife. 
Gr a. Fy, your ſword upon a woman? 
Eu. Oh, thou dull Moor! that handkerchief, thou 
| ſpeak'ſt of, 
I found by fortune, and did give my huſband ; 
For often, with a ſolema earneſtneſs, 
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More than indeed, belong'd to ſuch a trifle, 
He begg'd of me to ſteal it. 
Iaco. Villainous whore !_ | 
Au. She gave it Caſſio? alas, I found it, 
And I did give't my huſband. 
i Taco, Filth, thou lieſt. 
Am. By heav'n, I do not; I do not, 1 
Oh murderous coxcomb ! what ſhould ſuch a fool = 
Do with ſo good a wife ? 
[The Moor runs at Iago, who breaks through and 
wounds his wife; then runs out. 
OTH. Are there no ſtones in heav'n, | 
But what ſerve for the thunder? precious villain! 
Gra. The woman falls; ſure, he has killed his wife. 
Am. Ay, ay; oh, lay me by my miſtreſs? ſide, J 
GRA. He's gone, but his wife's kill'd. 
Mon. Tis a notorious villain; take this weapon, 5 
Which I have here recover'd from the Moor. 
Come, guard the door without, let him not paſs, 


But kill him rather. I'll after that ſame villain, 
For 'tis a damned ſlave. [Exeunt Mon, and Ora, 


ee IX. 


Or R. I am not valiant neither; 
But every puny whipſter gets my ſword. 
But why ſhould honour outlive honeſty ? 
Let it go all. 

Ku. © What did thy ſong bode, lady! « 
« Hark, can'ſt thou hear me? I will play the ſwan, 
And die in muſick. Willow, willow, willow. 
Moor, ſhe was chaſte; ſhe lov'd thee, cruel Moor; 

Tor. Yi © B b 
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So come my foul to bliſs, as I ſpeak true; 


So ſpeaking as I think, alas, I die. | "(Abita dies, 


OTH. I have another weapon in this chamber, 
It was a ſword of Spain, the ice-brook's temper; 
Oh here it is. Uncle, I muſt come forth. 
Gra. (Within. J If thou attempt it, it will coſt thee dear? 
Thou kaſt no weapon, and perforce muſt ſuffer. 
OTn. Lock in upon me then, and ſpeak with me, 
Or, naked as I am, I will aſſault thee, 


; "Re-enter Gratiano. 

Gra. What is the matter? 

OTH. Lo! I have a weapon: 
A better never did itſelf ſuſtain 
Upon a ſoldier's thigh. ' I've ſeen the bay, 
That with this little arm, and this good ſword, 
I've made my way through more impediments, 
Than twenty times your ſtop. But, oh vain boaſt! 
Who can controul his fate ? tis not ſo now. 
« Be not afraid, though you do ſee me weapon'd ; 
« Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
The very ſea- mark of my utmoſt fail. 
Do you go back diſmay'd ? — loſt fear; 
Man but a rufh againſt Ofhello? s breaſt, 
« And he retires. Where ſhould Othello go ? 
« Now 


\ 


how doſt thou look now ? oh ilj-ſtar:'d 


wench !” 
Pale as thy ſmock! when we lhall i meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my foul from beav* . 
And fiends will natch at it. Cold, cold, my girl, 
Ev'n like thy chaſtity. O curſed flave ! 


dies, 
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Whip me, ye devils, 

From the poſſeſſion of this heavenly ſight ; 

Blow me about in winds, roaſt me in ſulphur, 

Waſh me in ſteep-down gulfs of liquid fire. 

Oh Deſdemona ! Deſdemona ! dead, dead! oh, oh! 


ScEN E X. Enter Lodovico, Caſſio led in wounded, 
and lago priſoner, with officers. 


Lop. Where is this raſh and moſt unfortunate man? 

Or R. That's he, that was Othello, Here I am. 

Lop. Where is that viper ? Bring the villain forth. 

OTH. I look down tow'rds his feet; but that's a fable. 
1 that thou be'ſt a devil, b cannot kill thee. 

[Othello wounds Iago. 

Lop. Wrench his ſword from him. 

IA Go. I bleed, fir, but not kill'd. 

Or. I am not ſorry, neither. Pd have thee live, 
7 or, in my ſenſe, tis happineſs to die. 

Lop. Oh thou, Othello, that waſt onoe ſo good, 
Fall'n in the practice of a curſed ſlave, 
What ſhall be ſaid to thee ? 

OTa. Why, any thing; 
An honourable murd'rer, if you will, 
For nought I did in hate, but a'l in honour. 

Lop. This wretch hath part conſeſt his villainy, 
Did you and he conſent to Caflio's death? 

Orn. Ay. 

Cas. Dear general, I never gave you cauſe. 

Oru. I do believe it, and I aff your pardon, 
Will you, I pray, demand that demy devil, 
_ Why he bath thus enſnar d my ſoul and body? 
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Iaco. Demand me nothing. What you know, you 


know. 
From this time forth I never will ſpeak word. 

Lop. What? not to pray? | 

GRA. Torments will ope your lips. 

OTn. Well, thou doſt beſt. 

Lop. Sir, you ſhall underſtand what hath befall'n, 
Which, as I think, you know not. Here is a letter, 
Found in the pocket of the ſlain Rodorigo. 

And here, another ; one of them imports 
The death of Caſſio to be undertook 
By Rodorigo. 

Or R. Oh villain ! 

Cas. Moſt heatheniſh and moſt groſ 

Lop. Now, here's another diſcontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too, and this, it ſeems, 
Rodorigo meant t' have ſent this damned villain, 

But that, belike, Iago in the interim 
Came in and ſatisfy'd him. 

Or R. O thou pernicious caitiff ! | 
How came you, Caffio, by that handkerchief 
That was my wife's? 

Cas. I found it in my chamber ; 
And he hirmſelf confeſt it but ev'n now, 
'That there he dropt it for a ſpecial purpoſe, 
Which wrought to his deſire. 

OTn. Oh tool, fool, fool! | 

Cas. There is, beſides, in Rodorigo's letter, 
How he upbraids Iago that he made him | 
Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
That I was caſt. And even now he ſpake, 
After long ſeeming dead, Jago hurt him, 

\ | | 
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To the Venetian ſtate. Come, bring away. 


Like the baſe Judean, threw a pearl away, 
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lago ſet him on. | 
Lob. You muſt forſake this room, and go with us; 
Your pow'r and your command is taken off, 
And Caſſio rules in Cyprus. For this ſlave, 
If there be any cunning cruelty, 
That can torment him much, and hold him long, 
It ſhall be his. You ſhall cloſe priſoner reſt, 
Till that the nature of your fault be known 


OTH, Soft you; a word or two, before you go, 
I've done the ſtate ſome lervice, and they know't ; 
No more of that. I pray you, in your letters, 
When you ſhall theſe unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor fet down aught in malice. Then muſt you ſpeak 
Of one that lov'd not wiſely, but too well; 
Of one not eaſily jealous, but being wrought, 
Perplex'd in the extream; of one whoſe hand, 


Richer than all his tribe; of one, whole ſubdued eyes, 
Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 
Dropt tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gums, Set you down this, 
And ſay beſides, that in Aleppo once, a 2 
Where a malignant and a turban'd Turk | | 
Beat a Venetian, and traduc'd the ate, | 
I took by th' throat the circumciſed dog, 2 
And ſmote him thus. | [Stabs himſelf. 

Lop. Oh bloody period | 
_ Gra. All, that is ſpoke, is marr'd. 

OTH, I kiſt thee, ere I kill'd thee. No way but 


_-- [Falling upon Deſdemona. 
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Killing myſelf, to die upon a kiſs. | Diez. 
Cas. This did [ fear, but thought he had! no weapon, 

For he was great of heart. 

| Lov. Oh Spartan dog | ! 

Mere fell than anguiſh, hunger, or the ſea ! 

Look on the tragick loading of this bed; [To * 

This is thy work; the object poiſons fight, —— 

Let it be hid. Gratiano, keep the houſe, 

And ſeize upon the fortunes of the Moor, 

For they ſucceed to yow To you, lord goyernor, 

Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villain, 

The time; the place; the torture; oh! inforce it. 

Myſelf will ſtraight aboard; and to the ſtate | 

This heavy act, with heavy heart, relate, {Exeunt. 
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ROMEO any JULI E T. 


be reader to find the Line referred to, muſt reckon the Lives 
of the Text only, beginning at the top of the Page, and omit- 
ing all Lines relating to the Entry of Charatters, &c. 


The Notes not in Dr. Joxxsox's Edition are marked with 


an Aſteriſt [*] thus. 


THIS very affecting ſtory 1s likewiſe a true one; it 
made a great noiſe at the time it happen'd, and was ſoon 
taken up by poets and novel-writers. Bandello has one; it 
is the ninth of tome the ſecond: and there is another, and 
much better, left us by ſome anonymous writer ; of which 
I have an edition, printed in 1553 at Venice, one vear be- 
fore Bandello, which yet was not the firſt, Some ſmall! 
time after Pierre Boiſteau, a French writer, put out one 
upon the ſame ſubject, taken from theſe Italians, but much 
alter'd and enlarg'd : this novel, together with five others 
of Boiſteau's penning, Belleforeſt took, and they now ſtand 
at the beginning of his “ Hiſtories tragiques, edition be- 
fore mention'd, But it had ſome prior edition; which fall. 
ing into the hands of a countryman of ours, he converted 
it into a poem, altering, and adding many things to it of 
his own, and publifh'd it in 1562, without a name, in a 
mall o&ayo volume, printed by Richard Tottil; and this 
poem, which is call' d- “ The tragicall Hiſtorie of Romeus 
Yor, VI. PART II. A 
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and Juliet,” is the origin of Shakeſpeare's play: who not 
only follows it even minutely in the conduct of his fable, 
and that in thoſe places where it differs from other Writers ; 
but has alſo borrow's from it ſome few thoughts, and expreſ- 
ons, At the end of a ſmall poetical miſcellany, publiſh'4 
by one George Turberville in 1570, there is a poem “ on 
the desth of Maiiter Arthur Brooke erownde in paſſing to 
New-haven;” in which it appears, that this gentleman, 
(who, it is likely, was a military man) was the writer of 
* Remeus and Juliet.” In the ſecond tome of © "The Pa. 
lace of Pleaſure,” (Nov. 25.) there is a proſe tranſlation of 
Boiſteau's novel, but Shakeſpeare made no uſe of it. Cayzr* 

PROLOGUE, Two houfholds, c.] The fable of this play 
is built on a real tragedy, that happened about the beginning 
of the 14th century. The ftory, with all its circumſtances, 
is given us by Bandello, in one of his novels ; as alſo by Gi- 
rolame da Corte in his hiftory of Verona. The young lo- 
ver, as this hiſtorian tells us, was call'd Romeo Montecchi; 
and the lady Julietta Capello. Captain Breval in his travels 


tells us, that, when he was at Verona, he was ſhewn an old 


building, (converted into an houſe for orphans) in which 
the tomb of theſe unhappy lovers had tormerly been broken 
up; and that he was inform'd by his guide in all the parti- 
culars of their ſtory : which put him in mind of our author's 
play on the ſubject. The captain had clos'd his account of 


this affair with a reproof to our excellent Otway, for having | 


turn'd this ſtory to that of Caius Marius; conſidering, (ſays 
he) & how inconfiſtent it was (to paſs by other abſurdities) 
©« to make the Romans bury their bodies in the latter end of 


e the conſular times, when every ſchool-boy knows, that it 


« was the cuſtom to burn them firſt, and then bury their 
« aſhes,” J cannot help obſerving in reſpect to Otway's 
memory, that both interring and burning were at one and the 
ſame time uſed by the Romans. For inſtance, Marius was 
buried; and Sylla, his enemy, was by his own expreſs or- 
ders burnt ; the frſt of the Cornelian family, that had been 
ſo diſpoſed of, Pliny gives us the reaſon for ſuch his orders; 
Idq; voluiſſe, veritum talionem, eruto Caii Marii cadavere, 
(Nat. Hiſt. }. vii. cap. 55.) He fear'd repriſals upon his own 
body, his foldiers having dug up and committed indignities 
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on the body of Marius. To this fear of his, Cicero has like- 
wiſe alluded in his ſecond book De Legibus. I had almoſt 
forgot to obſerve, that Pliny expreſly ſays, burning of dead 
bodies was not an old inſtitution among the Romans ; but 
their dead were interr'd.— Ipſum cremare apud Romanos non 


fait veteris inſtituti: terra condebantur. Turo.“ 
P. 377.1. 1. — e I not carry coals.] A pliraſe then in 
aſe, to ſignify the bearing injuries. WARE. 


Ibid.] An expreſſion then in uſe, to ſignify the patient 
bearing of injuries. Shakeſpeare uſes it in this ſenſe, “ Life 
of King Henry V. act. iii. ſc. iii. LS : 

Boy. © Nym and Bardolph are ſworn brothers in filching, 
« and in Calais they ſtole a fire-ſhovel; I know by that 
« piece of ſervice the men <v0uld carry coals.” 

So it is uſed by Skelton in his poem, intitled, Vhy come 
ye not to Court? Works, p. 142. 

Will you bear no coles ? 
And by Ben Johnſon, Every Man out of his Humour, act 
7, ſc. i. Puntarvolo to the groom, | 
See here comes one that will carry coals ; 
Ergo, will hold my dog. 
And again, act v. ſc. iii. 
Take heed, Sir Puntarvolo, what you do; 
He'll bear no coals, I can tell you, o' my word. Gray. 

P. 378. I. 1, — cruel wvith the maids,] The firſt folio reads 
wil with the maids. Jon Ns. 

L. 20. Sam. F <vill bite my thumb at them, ⁊obich is a dif- 
grace to them if they bear it,] So it ſignifies in Randolph's 
Mutes Looking-glaſs, act iii. fc. iii. p. 45. 

Org. To bite his thumb at me. : 

Argus, Why ſhould not a man bite his own thumb ? 

Org. At me? we el ſcorn'd, to fee men bite their thumbs; 

Rapiers and daggers, he's the fon of a whore. GRA. 

p. 379. l. 5. Enter Benvolio, ] Much of this ſcene is added 
ſince the firſt edition; but probably by Shakeſpear, ſince we 
ind in it that of the year 1599. Por E. 
. 25. Give me my long jevord, | The long ſcuord was the 
ſrord uſed in war, which was ſo:netimes wielded with both 
lands, Jon Ns. 
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p. 381. I. 16. ——an hour before the wworſhipp'd ſin 
Peer d thraugh the golden window of the Ea J 


A troubled mind drew me from company.] This is 4 


reading only of Mr. Pope's, as far as I can trace, who had a 
mind to make Benvolio a greater rake than we have reaſon 
to think him from any ſubſequent inſtance. What, in com- 
pany an hour before dayiighr ? What odd kind of compani. 
ons muſt this Benvolio have con ſorted with? : 

I have reſtored the text of all the old copies. Benvolio, 
being trouvied and not able to ſleep, roſe an hour before day, 
and went inco the open air to amuſe himſelf. Thecs,* 

I. 25. That moſt are buſied, &c.] Edition 1597, Inkead 
of which it is in the other editions thus. 
— - by my own, 
Which then moſt ſought, where moſt might not be found, 
Being one too many by my weary ſelf, | 
Purſued my humour, &c. . 
L. 26. Purſued my bumour, not purſuing his.] But Benvolio 
did purſue bis; for Romeo had a mind to be alone, fo had 
Benvolio : and therefore as Dr. Thirlby accurately obſerves, 


we ought to correct, He did not purſue Romeo, TREOB. 


L. 27. And gladly ſbunn d, &c.) The ten lines following 
not in the edition of 1597, but in the next of 1599. Pork. 
P. 382. I. 13. Ben. Have you importun d, &c.] Theſe two 
ſpeeches alſo omitted in edition 1597, but inſerted in 1599, 
Pop. 
I. 21. Or dedicate his beauty to the Same.) When we come 
to conſider, that there is ſome power elſe beſides balmy air, 
- that brings forth, and makes the tender buds beſpread . 
ſelves, I do not think it improbable that the Poet wrote: 
Or dedicate his beauty to the Sun. | 
Or, according to the more obſolete ſpelling, Sunne; which 
brings it nearer to the traces of the corrupted text. TRHEOB. 
Thid.] I cannot but ſuſpect that ſome lines are loſt, which 
connected this fimile more cloſely with the foregoing ſpeceh z 
theſe lines, if ſuch there were, lamented the danger that Ro- 
meo will die of his melancholy, before his virtues or abilities 
are known to the world. Jon xs. 
P. 383. I. 13. — 70 bis vill !] Sir T. Hanmer, and after 
him Dr. Warburton, read, to his i//, The preſent reading 


has ſome obſcurity; the meaning may be, that /ove finds out - 


o 
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means to purſue his deſire. That the blind ſhould find paths 
to ill is no great wonder. Jonxs. 

L. 17. Why then, O braxvling love, &c.] Of theſe lines 
neither the ſenſe nor occaſion is very evident, He is not yet 
in love with an enemy, and to love one and hate another is 
no ſuch uncommon ſtate, as can deſerve all this toil of anti- 
theſis. — | oHNsS. 

L. 28. Why, ry is love's tranſgreſſion.] Such is the conſe- 
quence of unſkilful and miſtaken kind neſs. 

The line is probably mutilated, for being intended to 
thyme to the line foregoing, it muſt have originally been 
complete in its meaſure. _ Jonns. 

P. 384. I. 3. Being purg d, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes ; ] 
The author may mean being purged of ſmoke, but it is perhaps 
a meaning never given to the word in any other place, I 
would rather read, 
| Being rather wrged, a fire ſparkling. 

Being excited and inforced. To urge the fire is the technical 
term. ff Jon xs. 
L. 4. Being ver d, &c.] As this line ſtands fingle, it is 
likely that the foregoing line that rhym'd to it, is loft, 

| OHNS, 

L. 12. Tell me in ſadncſs,) That is, tell me gravely, tell 
me in ſeriouſneſs. onNs. 

L. 23. — in ſtrong prof.] In chaſtity of proof, as we ſay 
in armour of proof. ; OnNs. 

L. 29. That, when 2 dies, with beauty dies her ſtore.] 
This conveys no ſatis factory idea to me. I have ventur'd at 
a ſlight tranſpoſition, which gives a meaning, I think, by 
what Romeo ſays in his very next ſpeech. She is rich in 
beauty, and if ſhe dies a maid, the cuts off that beauty from 
ts ſucceſſion, | | 

For beauty, farv'd with her ſeverity, 

Cuts beanty off from all pofterity. 

Lid.) Mr. Theobald reads, 
With ber dies beauties ſtore. 

and is followed by the two ſucceeding editors (and Capell). 
| have replaced the old reading, becauſe I think it at leaſt 
as plauſible as the correction. She is rich, ſays he, in beauty, 
and only poor in being ſubjeC to the lot of humanity, that 
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ber ore, or riches, can be deftroyed by death, who ſhall, by 

the ſame blow, put an end to beauty. Jonxs. 
IL. 31. Rom. She hath, and in that ſparing, &c.] None of 

the following ſpeeches of this ſcene in the firſt edition of 


1597. | a Pop k. 
P. 38 5. 1. 2. — too wiſely fair.] Hanmer. For iſcly 100 
fair, . Jouns, 


I. 11. To call bers (exquiſite) in queſtion more.] That is, 
to call hers, which is exquiſite, the more into my remem. 
brance and contemplation. It is in this ſenſe, and not in 
that of doubt or diſpute, that the word, queſtion, is here uſed. 
| EVISAL,* 
P. 386. I. 5. She is the bepeful lady of my earth.) This line 
not in the firſt edition. | Pops, 
Thid.) The lady of bis earth is an expreſſion not very intel- 
ligible, unleſs he means that ſhe is heir to his eſtate, and 1 
ſuppoſe no man ever called his lands his earth. I will ven- 
ture to propoſe a bold change. 
She is the hope and flay of my full years. Jon xs. 
L. 15. Earth-treading flars that mate dark heaven's light.) 
This nonſenſe ſhould be reformed thus, | 
Earth-treading ftars that make dark Ewen light, 
i. e. When the evening is dark and without ſtars, theſe 
earthly ſtars ſupply their place, and light it up. So again in 
this play, ; | 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear, Wars. 
Did.] But why nonſenſe ? Is any thing more commonly 
faid, than that beauties eclipſe the ſun? Has not Pope the 
thought and the word ? | 
| Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 
And ope'd thoſe cyes that muſt eclipſe the day. Jonns. 
L. 16. — do luſty young men feel,] To ſay, and to ſay in 
pompous words, that a young man ſhall feel as much in an aſ- 


ſembly of beauties, as young men feel in the month of April, is 


ſurely to waſte ſound upon a very poor ſentiment, I read, 
Such comfort as do luſty yeomen feel. 

You ſhall feel from the fight and converſation of theſe ladies, 

ſuch hopes of happineſs and ſuch pleaſure, as the farmer 
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receives from the ſpring, when the plenty of the year begins, 
and the proſpect of the harveſt fills him with delight, JoHNsõ. 
L. 22. Which on more view of many, mine, being one, 

May ſtand in number, th in reck*ning none, ] The 
firſt of theſe lines I do not underſtand, The old folto gives 
no help; the paſſage is there, Y/hich one more view, I can 
offer nothing better than this : 

Within your view of many, mine being one, 
May ſtand in number, &c. | Jonns, 
P. 387. I. 8. Ben. Take thou ſome new infection to thy eye, 
And the rank poiſen of the old will die. | 
Romeo. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that,] Tackivs 
tells us, that a toad, before ſhe engages with a ſpider, wall 


fortify herſelf with ſome of the plant: and that it ſhe comes 


off wounded, ſhe cures herſelf afterwards with it. GRA. 
P. 388. J. 5. A fair aſſembly; wwhither ſhould they come ? 
Serv. Up.—— | | 
Rom. biber? to ſupper ? 
Serv. To o heuſe.] Romeo had read over the liſt of in- 


vited gueſts ; but now ſhould he know they were invited to 


ſupper ? This comes much more aptly from the Servant's an- 

ſwer, than Remeo's queſtion ; and muſt undoubtedly be pliced 

to him. | WARE. 
Ibid.) When a man reads a liſt of gueſts, he knows that 

they are invited to ſomething, and, without any extraordinary 

good fortune, may gueſs, to a ſupper, Jon Ns. 
L. 30. — let there be wweigh'd - 

Yeur lady's love againſt ou other maid,} But the 
compariſon was not betwixt the love that Romeo's miſtreſs 
paid him, and the perſon of any other young woman; but 
betwixt Romeo's miſtreſs herſelf, and ſome other that ſhould 
be match'd againſt her. The poet therefore muſt certainly 
have wrote, 95 

Your /ady-love againſt ſome other maid, TEOB. 
P. 389. 1. 18. —to my teen.) To my ſorrow, Jon Ns. 
P. 390. I. 23. Nurſe. Yes, madam; yet I cannot chaſe, &c.] 
This ſpeech and tautology is not in the firſt edition. Pore. 
P. 39 1. I. 6. Ir is an hour.] The modern editors all give it 
is an honour, I have reſtored the genuine word, which is 
more ſeemly from a girl to her mother, Your, fre, and ſuch 
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words, as are vulgafly uttered in two ſyllables, are uſed a3 


dyſſyllables by Shakeſpeare. Jonxs. 
L. 20. L. Cap. What ſay you, &c.] This ridiculous ſpeech 
is entirely added fince the firſt edition. bo. 


Ibid.) This ſpeech of lady Capulet, tho' I cannot readily 
commend it, yet I could not conceive I had any authority to 
leave it out, I have reftored many other paſſages in this 
play, not of the beſt ſtamp, but for the ſame reaſon. 
| | | THnxos,* 

P. 392. I. 1. That in gold claſps licks in the golden ſtory.] The 
golden ftory is perhaps the golden legend, a book in the darker 
ages of popery much read, and doubtleſs often embelliſhed, 


but of which Canys one of the popiſh doctors, proclaims the 


author to have been bomo ferrei oris, plumbei cordis. Jon xs. 
L. 13, 14, rejected by HAN MER.“ 
L. 17. The date is out of e prolixity.] i. e. Maſts are now 
out of faſhion. That Shakeſpeare was an enemy to theſe 
fooleries, appears from his writing none: and that his plays 
di ſcredited ſuch entertainments is more than probable. But 


in James's time, that reign of falſe taſte as well as falſe po- 


tics, they came again in faſhion : and a deluge of this af- 
feed nonſenſe overflowed the court and country. Wars, 
L. 20. —ſike a crow-keeper :] The word crow-keeper is ex- 
plained in my Notes on Lear. Turo. 
L. 2 1. Nor a without-book prologue, &c.] The two following 
lines are inſerted from the firſt edition. Pop E. 
P. 393. I. 7. Mer. You are a lover; &c.] The twelve fol- 
ing lines are not to be found in the firſt edition. Port. 
L. 13. And to fink in it, ſhould you burthen love.) It is plain 
from what follows, that there ought to have been a note of 
interrogation at the end of this line. The ſenſe is, And ſince 


you find you are finking under it already, ſhould you go on to 


increaſe your burthen ? Revisar.* 
L. 29, &c. to the 1oth in next page, incluſive, rejected by 
: HAN MER.“ 
L. 30. Tut ! dun's the mouſe, the conſtable's own word.) This 
poor obſcure ſtuff ſhould have an explanation in mere charity. 
It is an anſwer to theſe two lines of Romeo. 
For I am proverd'd with a grandfire's phraſe, 
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The game was ne'er ſo fair, and I am done, 
Mercutio in his reply, anſwers the laſt line firſt, 'The thought 
of which, and of the preceding, is taken from gaming, I 
be a candle-holder (ſays Romeo) and look on. It is true, if 1 
could play myſelf, I could never expect a fairer chance than 
in the company we are going to: but, alas! I am done. I 
have nothing to play with; I have loſt my heart already. 
Mercutio catches at the word done, and quibbles with it, as 
if Romeo had ſaid, The ladies indeed are fair, but 1 am dun, 
i. e. of a dark complexion, And ſo replies, Tut ! dun's the 
mouſe; a proverbial expreſſion of the {ame import with the 
French, La nuit tous les chats ſont gris. As much as to ſay, 
You need not fear, night will make all your complexions 
alike, And becauſe Romeo had introduced his obſervation 
with, | 
Jam proverb'd with a grandſire's phraſe, 
Mercutio adds to his reply, te conſtable's ou word. As 
much as to ſay, if you are for old proverbs, I'll fit you with 
one; "tis the corftable's oxon word ; whoſe cuſtom was, when 
he ſummoned his watch, and aſſigned them their ſeveral ſta- 
tions, to give them what the ſoldiers call tbe . But this 
night guard being diſtinguiſhed for their pacific character, 
the conſtable, as an emblem of their harmleſs diſpoſition, 
choſe that domeſtic animal for his cvod ; which, in time, 
might become proverbial, WakB. 
L. 31. If thou art Dun, we'll draw thee | From the mire. ] 
A proverbial ſaying uſed by Mr. Thomas Heywood, in þis 
play, intitled, The Dutcheſs of Suffolk, act iii. 
« A rope for Biſhop Bonner, Clunce run, 
« Call help, a rope, or we are all undone. 
« Draw Dun out of the ditch.” Gray. 
P. 394. I. 1. Or, ſave your reverence, Love.] The word or 
obſcures the ſentence 3 we ſhould read O] for or Love. Mer- 
cutio having called the affection with which Romeo was en- 
tangled by ſo di ſreſpectful a word as mire, cries out, 
O ! ſave your reverence, Love. Jon Ns. 
L. 16. O, then I fee Queen Mab hath been with you. 
Sbe is the Fairies? midwife. ] Thus begins that admi- 
rable fpeech upon the effects of the imagination in dreams. 
But Queen Mab the fairies' midwife ? what is ſhe then queen 
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of? Why, the fairies. What! and their midavife too? But. 
this is not the greateſt of the abſurdities. Let us ſee upon 
what occaſion ſhe is introduced, and under what quality, 
It is as a being that has great power over human imaginations, 
But then the title given her, muſt have reference to the em- 
ployment ſhe is put upon: Firſt then, ſhe is called Queen: 
which is pertinent; for that deſigns her power: Then ſhe 
is called the fairies' midwife ; but what has that to do with 
the point in hand? If we would think that Shakeſpeare 
wrote ſenſe, we muſt ſay, he wrote the fancy's mideife : 
and this is a proper title, as it introduces all that is ſaid af- 
terwards of her wagaries. Beſides, it exactly quadrates with 
theſe lines : 5 | | 


I talk of dreams; | 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantaſie. 

Theſe dreams are begot upon fantaſie, and Mab is the mid- 
wife to bring them forth. And fancy's midwife is a phraſe 
altogether in the manner of our author. Wars, 

L. 17. and ſhe comes 

In ſhape no bigger than an agat ſtone] Shape not ſig- 
nifying quantity but quality, in ſhape no bigger, muſt needs be 

a great inaccuracy of expreſſion, I am therefore inclined to 

think that Shakeſpeare read and pointed the paſſage thus, 

| | and ſhe comes 

In ade; no bigger than an agat ſtone. 
i. e. ſhe comes in the night, and is no bigger, &c. Waprs.* 
P. 395. I. 3. On Courtiers knees that dream on curt fies ſtrait] 

The ſecond folio reads, countries knees; which leads to a con- 

jecture that it ſhould be counties; i. e. Noblemen; the earl 

is commonly ſtiled the Countie in this play. Courtiers are 
mentioned afterwards in the ſame ſpeech, O. & ConJ.* 

I. 8. Sometimes ſhe gallops o'er a lawyer's noſe, _ 

And then dreams he of ſmelling out a ſuit ;] The old 
editions have it, courtier's noſe ; and this undoubtedly is the 
true reading : and for theſe reaſons. Firſt, in the preſent 
reading there is a vicious repetition in this fine ſpeech ; the 
ſame thonght having been given in the foregoing line, 

O'er /awpyers' fingers, who ſtrait dream on fees: 
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Nor can it be objected that there will be the ſame fault if we 
read courtier's, it having been ſaid before, 
On courtiers knees, that dream on curtſies ftrait : 

becauſe they are ſhewn in two places under different views : 
in the firſt, their foppery; in the ſecond their rapacity is ri- 
diculed, Secondly, In our author's time, a court-ſolicitation 
was called, ſimply, a ſuit: and a proceſs, a ſuit at latv, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the other. The King (ſays an anony- 
mous cotemporary writer of the life of Sir William Cecil) 
called him [Sir William Cecil] and after long talk with him, 
being much delighted with his anſwers, willed his father to 
find i. e. to ſmell out] a ſuit fot him. Whereupon he be- 
came ſuiter for the reverſion of the —_— brevium office in the 
Common Pleas. Which the king willingly granted, it being 
the firſt ſuit he had in his life.“ Indeed our poet has very 
rarely turned his ſatire againſt lacvyers and /awv proceedings; 
the common topic of later writers, 
honour of the jadicatures, they preſerved the purity and ſim- 
plicity of their firſt inſtitution, long after chicane had over- 
run all the other laws of Europe. Philip de Comines 
gives us a very frank deſcription of the horrid abuſes that had 


 infefted the courts of juſtice in France, ſo early as the time 


of Lewis XI. Auſſi deſiroit fort qu en ce Royaume on uſaſt 
d'une couſtume, d un poix, di une meſure : et que toutes ces couſtumes 
ent miſes en frangoys, en un beau Livre, pour eviter la 
cautelle & la pillerie des advocats : qui eſt fi grande en ce Roy- 
aume, que nulle autre n' eſt ſemblable, & les nobles d'iceluy 
la diivent bien cougnoiſtre. At this time the adminiſtration of 
the law in England was conducted with great purity and in- 
tegrity. The reaſon of this difference I take to be, that, 
till of late, there were few gloſſers or commentators on our 
laws, and thoſe very able, honeſt and conciſe. While it was 
the fortune of the other municipal laws of Europe, where the 
Roman civil law had a ſapplemental authority, to be, in imi- 
tation of that law, over- loaded with gloſſes and commenta- 
tors. And what corruption this practice occaſioned in the 
adminiſtration of the Roman law itlelf, and to what a miſe- 
rable condition it reduced public juſtice, we may ſee in a long 
and fine digreſſion of the hiſtorian Ammianus Marcellinns ; 
who has painted in very lively colours, the different kinds of 
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vermine, which infeſted their tribunals and courts of law 
whereby the ſtate of public juſtice became in a ſhort time ſo 
deſperately corrupt, that Juſtinian was obliged to new-model 

and digen the enormous body of their laws. Wars, 
L. 15. Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, Spaniſh blades, | 
Of healths five fathom deep;] As the generality of 


the terms, coupled here, have a reference to the wars, ſome 


perſons have conjectured that our Poet wrote; 
Of delves five fathoms deep; 
i, e. trenches ; places delv d, or dug down. But with ſubmiſ- 
fon, I canceive the text to be ſincere as it is; and alludes to 
drinking deep to a miftreſs's health. I find the like expreſ- 
fon in Weſtward-hoe, a comedy in our author's time. 
Troth, fir, my maſter and Sir Goſling are guzzling ; they 
are dabbling together fatbom deep. The knight has drunk 
ſo much health to the gentleman yonder on his knees, that he 
hath almoft loſt the uſe of his legs. Turo.“ 
Bid. Spaniſh Blades] A ſword is called a Toledo, from the 
excellence of the Toletan ſteel, So Gretius, 
Enſis Toljetan us | - 
Unda Tagi non eft ano celebranda metallo, 
Utilis in eives eſt ibi lamna ſuos. Jon xs. 


I.. 21. And cakes the elf-locks, &c.] This was a common 


ſuperſtition : and ſeems to have had its rife from the horrid 


diſeaſe called the Plica Polonica. | Wars, 
P. 396.1. 14. Direct wy ſuit !) Guide the ſequel of the ad- 
venture. | Jonuns, 


L. 21. 1 Serv. Save me a piece of march-pane.) A confection 
made of Piftacho-nuts, almonds, ſugar, &c. and in high 
eſteem in Shakeſpeare's time; as appears from the account of 
Queen Elizabeth's Entertainment in Cambridge. Tis ſaid 
that the Univerſity preſented Sir William Cecyl, their Chan- 
cellor, with two pair of gloves, a march-pane, and two ſugar 
loaves. Peck's Defiderata Curioſa, vol. 2. p. 29. Grar. 
P. 397. I. 12. You're cuelcame, gentlemen.) Theſe two lines, 
emitted by the modern editors, I have replaced fron J folio. 
| OHNS, 
L. 17. good couſin Capulet.] This coufin Capulet is wnkle in 
the paper of invitation, but as Capulet is deſcribed as old, 
caufin is probaby the right word in both places, I know not 
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how Capulet and his lady might agree, their ages were very 
diſproportionate 3 he has been paſt maſking for thirty years, 
and her age, as ſhe tells Juliet, is but eight and twenty. 
| OHNS, 
P. 399. l. 10, to 20, incluſive, rejected by Wee 
L. 27. If I profane with my unworthy hand 
. This Holy ſhrine, the gentle Sin is this, 

My lips, two bluſhing pilgrims, &c.] All profanati- 
ons are ſuppoſed to be expiated either by ſome meritorious ac- 
tion, or by ſome penance undergone and puniſhment ſubmit. 
ted to. So Romeo would here ſay, If I have been profane 
in the rude touch of my hand, my lips ſtand ready, as two 
bluſhing pilgrims, to take off that offence, to atone for it by 
a ſweet penance, Our poet therefore muſt have wrote, 


the gentle fine is this. Wars, 
P. 400. |. 7, to 13, incluſive, rejected by HAN NM. * 
P. 401. I. 22. Chorus.) This chorus added fince the firſt 
edition. Pop E. 


Leid.] The uſe of this chorus is not eaſily diſcovered, it 
conduces nothing to the progreis of the play, but relates what 
is already known, or what the next ſcenes will ſnew; and re- 
lates it without adding the improvement of any moral ſenti- 
ment. OHNS. 

P. 402. I. 21. Young Abraham Cupid, be that ſpot 4 true, 

When King Copbetua lac d the beggar-maid.] Alluding to 
an old ballad. , | Pop E. 

I5id.} Tho' I have not diſturbed the text, I conceive, there 
may be an error in the word Abraham. I have no idea, wh 
Cupid ſhould have this prænomen. I have ſuſpected that the 
poet wrote, | 

Young auburn Cupid, 

i. e. brozon-hair'd : becauſe in ſeveral other paſſages where 

auburn ſhould be. wrote, it is printed Abraham in the old 

books. This old ballad of the King enamoured of the beg- 

7 is twice again alluded to by our Author in Love's La- 
ur's Loſt. 17 : 

Arm. 1s there not a ballad, boy, of the King and the Beg- 

ar? 

Moth. The world was guiley of ſuch a ballad, ſome three 
ages ſince, but I think, now tis not to be found, 


or 


And Armado afterwards, in his fuſtian letter, names both 
the King and the Beggar. Tu rOB.* 
id.] This probably, was a name ſtupidly given to Cupid 
in the old ballad here alluded to of King Cophetua and the 
beggar-maid. Hax.“ 
FDbid.] I rather "TRE that Shakeſpeare wrote, 
Young Adam Cupid, 
Alluding to the famous archer Adam Bell, Grar, 
id.] As the commentators are agreed that Cupid is here 
called Adam, in alluſion to the famous archer Adam Bell, 
the hero of many an ancient ballad : So I believe, I can 


refer you to the ballad of King Cophetua, &c. In the firſt 


of the 3 vols, 12mo. of old ballads, publiſhed by me, p. 141. 
is an old ſong of a king's falling in love with a beggar-maid, 


which I take to be the very ballad in queſtion, although the 
name of the king is no longer found in it, which will be 
no objection, to any one who has compared old copies of 
ballads with thoſe now extant. 
The third ſtanza begins thus: 
«© The blinded boy that ſhoots ſo trim, 
£ Did to his cloſet window ſteal, 
6 And drew a dart and ſhot at bim, 
c And made him ſoon his power feel, &c, 
I ſhould rather read as in Shakeſpeare, The purblind bey. 


If this is the ſong alluded to by Shakeſpeare, theſe ſhould | 


ſeem to be the very lines he had in his eye; and therefore 1 
ſhould ſuppoſe the lines in Romeo and Juliet, &c. were ori- 
1 
Her gur blind ſon and heir, 

„ Young Adam Cupid, he that ſhot ſo trim, 

«© When, &c. 

This word trim, the firſt editors, conſulting -the 8 

ſenſe of the paſſage, and not perceiving the alluſion, would 
naturally alter to true: yet the former ſeems the more hu- 


morous expreſſion, and, on account of its quaintneſs, more 


likely to have been uſed by the droll Mercutio. Percy. 
P. 403. I. 28. He jeſts at ſcars, ] That is, Mercutio jeſts, 
whom he overheard. Tons, 
P. 404. I. 5. Be not ber . ] Be not a votary to the moon, 
to Diana. | | Jok Ns. 


poc 


Or 
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L. 8. It is my lady ;z——] This line and half I have re- 


laced, | Jouns. 


; L. 26. O, ſpeak again bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, | Tho” all the printed co- 


pies con-ur in this reading, yet the latter part of the ſmile 
ſeems to require, | 
| As glorious to this fight ; | 
and therefore I have ventured to alter the text ſo. TRHEOE. 
L. 31. —tbe lazy-pacing clouds, Thus corrected from 
the firſt edition, in the other /azy-puffrg. Por E. 
P. 405. I. 8. Thou art thyſelf, though not a Montague. | i. e. 
you would be juft what you are, although you were not of the 
houſe of Montague. Wars. 
Ibid.) I think the true reading is, 
Thou art thyſelf, then not a Montague. 
Thou art a being of peculiar excellence, and haſt none of the 
malignity of the family, from which thou haſt thy name. 
Hanmer reads, . 
Thou'rt not thyſelf ſo, tbougb a Montague, 
P. 406. I. 31. at lovers perjuries, 
. They ſay, Jove laughs.) This remark our 
poet, probably, borrow'd from Ovid; | 
cc Jupiter ex alto perjuria ridet amantum. 
1 5 | De Art. Amandi, lib, i. 635. 
Or elſe from Tibullus, who has the ſame ſentiment ; 
— perjuria ridet Amantum 
cc Jupiter, & ventos irrita ferre jubet. Lib. iii. El. 7. 
3 Tu ROI. * 
P. 407, I. 8. — coying to be ſtrange.] For coping, the modern 
editions have cunning. | OHNS, 
P. 410. I. 16. The grey 2. morn, &c.] Theſe tour firſt 
lines are here replaced, conformable to the firſt edition, where 
ſuch a deſcription is much more proper than in the mouth of 
Romeo juſt before, when he was full of nothing but the 
thoughts of his miſtreſs, Pop E. 
Ibid.) In the folio theſe lines are printed twice over, and 
given once to Romeo, and once to the frier. Jon Ns. 


P. 411. I. 1. powerful grace] Efficacious virtue. 
7 Jouns, 


Jonxs. 
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L. 10. Poiſon bath refidence, and medicine power :] I believe 
Shakeſpeare wrote, more accurately, thus, 


- c Poiſon hath refidence, and medic*na} power: 
7. e. both the poiſon znd the antidote are lodged within the 


rind of this flower. WAB. 
Thid.] There is no need of alteration. Jon xs. 
L. 13. Two ſuch oppoſed foes ——)] This is a modern ſo- 
phiſtication. The old books have it oppoſed — kings, 80 


that it appears, Shakeſpeare wrote, Tb fuch oppoſed kin, 


Why he calls them iin was, becauſe they were qualities re. 
ſiding in one and the ſame ſubſtance, And as the enmity of 
oppoſed lin generally riſes higher than that between ſtrangers, 
this circumſtance adds a beauty to rhe expreſſion. Waxs, 
id.] Fees is certainly wrong, and kin is not right. Two 
kings are two oppolite porvers, two contending potentates, in 
both the natural and moral world. The word encamp is pro- 
a OHNS, 
P. 414. I. 11. Afore than prince of cats? —] Tydalt, the 


name given to the cat, in the ſtory- book of Reynard the Fox, 


| Wars. 
L. 12, — courageous captain © liments] A complete 

maſter of all the — of > cont Fe —— man in the 
doctrine of punctilio. | 

« A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 

«© Have choſe as umpire ;”? | 
Says our author of Don Armado, the Spaniard, in Love“ 
labour loft. ; | 


L. 26. A gentleman of the very firſt bauſe, of the firſt and 


ſecond cauſe ;} i. e. one who pretends to be at the head of his 


family, and quarrels by the book, See Note on As you lite 
it, Act V. Scene 6. VW. 
L. 17. The, bay !] All the terms of the modern fencing- 
ſchool were originally Italian; the rapier, or ſmall thruſting 
ſword, being firſt uſed in Italy. The hay is the word bai, 
you have it, uſed when a thruſt reaches the antagonift, from 
which our fencers, on the ſame occaſion, without knowing, 
I ſuppoſe, any reaſon for it, cry out, ba! Jon Ns. 
I. 22. Why, is not this a lamentable thing, grandfire ! | Hu- 
mourouſly apoſtrophiſing his anceſtors, whoſe ſober times 
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were unacquainted with the fopperies here complained of. 
| | WB. 
L. 24. Theſe pardonnez- mois] Pardonnez- moi became t he 
language of doubt or heſitation among men of the ſword, 
when the point honour was grown ſo delicate, that no other 
mode of contradiction would be endured. WAR RB. 
L. 26. O, their bones ! their bones ]] Mercutio is here ri- 
diculing thoſe frenchißed fantaſtical coxcombs whom he calls 
donnez-moy's and therefore, I ſuſpe& here he meant to 
write French too. | ; 
c O, their bo7's! their ons!“ 
i e. How ridiculous they make themſelves in crying out good, 
and being in extaſies with every trifle; as he has juſt de- 
{cribed them before. 
ce a very good blade! &c, TrErOB, 
Did.] The antient reading was, „O, their bones, their 
bones 1” which ſeems to be an alluſion to the effects of the 
French diſeaſe, then not uncommon among the faſhionable 
travelled gentry. Revis.* 
P. 415. I. 2. Thiſbe a grey eye or ſo, but not to the purpeſe.] 
We ſhould read and point it thus, 
« Thiſbe a grey eye or ſo: But nv to the purpoſe.” 
He here turns from his diſcourſe on the effects of love, to en- 
quire after Romeo, Warr,* 
L.4& 5, beginning at © You gave us, &c. Alſo, 


L. 6. Beginning at What counterfeit, &c. to the 23d 


line incluſive in the next page, before the entry of Nurſe, &c. 

rejected by "= HAN N FR. * 
L. 19. Then is bell ered.] Here is a vein of 

wit too thin to be ey / py ET. fundamental idea is, 

that Romeo wore pinked pumps, that is, pumps punched 

with holes in figures. | OHNS, 
P. 416. I. 8. — a wit of cheverel,] Chevere! is ſoft leather 

for gloves. | | Jou xs. 
P. 417. I. 18. I defire ſome confidence with you. 

Ben. She will invite him to ſome ſupper.] Mr. Rowe 
firſt ſpoil'd the joke of the ſecond line in his editions, and 
Mr. Pope is generally faithful to his foot-ſteps. All the 
genuine copies read, as I have reſtor'd to the text; 


6“ She will indite him to ſome ſupper.” 


nnd 
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18 NOTES ON 


Benvolio, hearing the nurſe knock one word out of joint 
humourouſly is reſolv'd he will corrupt another in imitation 
of her. THEo0g,* 
L. 21, to 27. inclu. rejected by HAN MER. 
I. 22. No hare, Sir,] Mercutio having roared out, ſo by! 
the cry of the ſportſmen when they ſtart a hare ; Romeo aſks 
wvhat be has feund. And Mercutio anſwers, No hare, &c, 
The reſt is a ſeries of quibbles unworthy of explanation, 
which he who does not underſtand, needs not lament his 
ignorance. Jonxs, 
P. 418. I. 2. What ſaucy merchant wvas this, that <vas ſo ful 
. of bis ropery ?] I ſuppoſe we ſhould read, roguery, Revis.* 
L. 10. None of bis ſtains-mates.] The word ftains-mate, I 
do not underſtand, but ſuppoſe that _ was ſome low play, 
and ſtains- mate, a companion at ſuch play. Jonxs, 
P. 419.1. 12. — lite a tackled ftair] Like ſtairs of rope in 
the tackle of a ſhip. | Jorns, 
L. 30. Rom. Ay, nurſe, what of that ? both with an R. 
Nurſe. Ab, mocker! that the dog's name. R is fer 
the no, I knowo it begins with no other letter ;| | 
believe, I have rectified this odd tuff; but it is a little mor- 
tifying, that the ſenſe, when found, ſhall not be worth the 
pains of retrieving it. | 
ſpiſſis indigna Theatris 
Scripta pudet recitare, & nugis addere pondus. 
The nurſe is repreſented as a prating filly creature; ſhe ſays, 
ſhe will tell Romeo a good joke about his miſtreſs, and aſk; 
him whether Roſemary and Romeo do not begin both with a 
letter : He ſays, yes, an R. She, who, we muſt ſuppoſe, 
could not read, thought he had mock'd her, and ſays, No, 
ſure, I know better : our dog's name is R. yours begins with 
another letter. This is natural enough, and in character. 
R put her in mind of that ſound which is made by dogs when 
they ſnarl: ond therefore, I preſume, the ſays, that is the 
dog's name. R fn the ſchools, being called he dog's letter. 
Ben Jonſon, in his Engliſh grammar ſays, R. is the dog's la- 
ter, and birreth in the ſound. 
Irritata canis quod R. R. quam plurima dicat. Luci. 
| WS. 


Bid.] This paſſage is thus in the old folio, “A mocker, 


- 
* 1 
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that's the dog's name, R is for the no, I know it begins 
with ſome other letter.” In this copy the error is but ſmall. 
I read, © A, mocker, that's the dog's name. R is for the 
nonce, I know it begins with another letter. For the nonce, 


is for ſome deſign, for a fly trick. OHNS, 
P. 420. J. 5g Fin * and go before.] From" che firſt 

edition. IE | . PoPE. * 
p. 421. I. 2. Tho nexws be ſad, & c.] Theſe three lines not 

in the old edition. L Pop E. * 


L. 10. Feſu ! what baſte ? &.] Theſe ſeven lines not in 


the firſt edition. PoE. * 

L. 22. though his face be better than any man's, ] We ſhould 
read, be no better than another man's. WARB. * 

Th;d.] This is an alteration of Mr. Warburton's, pronoun- 
ced authoritatively from his critical chair, without his vouch- 
ſafing to give the reader a reaſon. But what objection is 
there to the common reading, © thougn his face be better than 
ary man's?* As the nurſe, to maker court to her young miſ- 
treſs, commends every part of Romeo, his leg, his hand, 
his foot, his body, his gentle diſpoſition, what reaſon can be 
imagined why, when ſhe mentions his face, ſhe ſhould not 


commend that too ? | RE vis. 
L. 24. He is not the flower of courteſie, ] 1. e. No Fp; 
this being one of their titles at that time. WARE. * 


P. 423. I. 13. Tos ſewift arrives] He that travels too faſt is 
as long before he comes to the end of his journey, as he that 
travels low. Piecipitation produces miſhap.  Jorns. 

P. 424. 1. 8. The day is ct.] It is obſerved that in Italy al- 
moſt all aſſaſſinations are committed during the heat of ſum- 
mer, | JonNs, 

P. 426. 1. 11. Romeo, the hate I bear thee can afford 

No better term than this] This is only Mr. Pope's ſophiſ- 
tication of the text. All the copies in general, that I have 
ſeen, read, | h 
Romeo, the love I bear thee, &c. 


Why then this change? Is Mr. Pope really ſo great a poet, 


and does not know, that the love here ſtands for the /irtle or ns 
love, the hate in effect? Is it not frequent in poetry to expreſs 
things by their contraries; to uſe promiſe inſtead of threaten, 
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and threaten inſtead of promiſe ? I'll quote an inſtance from 
Virgil, becauſe Servius's comment on it explains the practice 
of this figure. ; | : 
& me, fors, ſi qua tuliſſet, 
Si patrios unquàm remeaſſem victor ad Argos, 
Promife ultorem, & verbis odia aſpera movi. 
Promiſe.) Pro minatus ſum, per contrarium dixit : quia mi- 
namur mala, ꝓromittimus bona, Sic autem Horatius contra; 
Atqui vultus erat multa & præclara minantis, i. e. pro- 
mittentis. TREOB.“ 
L. 2 5. Alla Stucatho.) This ſmells a little too rank of bar. 
bariſm for Mercutio, who is no ignorant fellow, but under- 
ſtood at leaſt his own country language. Stoccata is the Ita- 
lian word for a certain paſs in fencing. THhEos,* 
P. 427. I. 1. Vill you pluck your ſevord out of bis pilcher by 
the ears ?] We ſhould read 2 which fignifies a cloke or 
coat of ſkins, meaning the ſcabbard.  Waxrs. 
P. 428. I. 11. This day's black fate on more days does depend. 
This day's unhappy . Bangs over the days yet to come. 
There will be yet more miſchief. Jones. 
P. 429. 1. 5. 0b! I am fortune s fool.) I am always running 
in the way of evil fortune, lite the fool in a play. Thou art 
death's fol: in Meaſure for Meaſure. See Dr. Warburton $ 


Note. ; | Jouns, 
L. 20. as thou art true,] As thou art juſt and upright. 
| Jonns, 


I. 26. Hozv nice the quarrel—] How ſlight, how unimpor- 
tant, how petty. So in the laſt act, | 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import. Jonxs. 
P. 430.1. 20. Affection makes bim falſe.) The charge of 
falſhood on Benvolio, tho' produced at hazard, is very juſt, 
The author, who ſeems to intend the character of Benyolio 
as good, meant perhaps to ſhew, how the beft minds, in a 
ſtate of faction and diſcord, are detorted to criminal parti- 
ality. : Jon xs. 
P. 431. I. 1. I have an intereſt in your hearts proceeding, | Sir 
T. Hanmer ſaw that this line gave no ſenſe, and therefore 
put, by a very eaſy change, 5 Ps 
I have an intereſt in your heat's proceeding. 


KOMEO K 


Which is undoubtedly better than the old reading which Dr. 
Warburton has followed; but the ſenſe yet ſcems to be weak, 
and perhaps à more licentious correction is neceſſary. 1 


read therefore, | 
I bad no intereſt in your heats preceding. 


This, ſays the Prince, is no quarrel of mine, I had no intereft 


in your former diſcord ; I ſuffer merely by your private animoſity. 


Jon Ns. 


L. 15. Spread thy claſe curtain, love- performing night, 
| That runaways eyes may <vink; | What runaways are 
theſe, whoſe eyes Juliet is wiſhing to have ſtopt? Macbeth, 
we may remember, makes an invocation to Night much in 
the ſame ſtrain, 


— Come ſeeling Night, | 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, &c. 


So gen would have Night's darkneſs obſcure the great eye 


of the day, the Sun; whom conſidering in a poetical light as 
Phebus, drawn in his car with fiery-foored ſteeds, and poſting 
thro' the heavens, ſhe very properly calls, with regard 
to the ſwiftneſs of his courſe, the Runaway. In the like 
manner our poet ſpeaks of the Night in the Merchant of Ve- 
nice; 
For the cloſe Night doth play the Runaway, Wars, 

Bid.] J am not ſatisfied with this emendation, yet have 
nothing better to propoſe. | Jonxs. 

Ibid. That th' run-away's eyes may ⁊vink;] This is an alte- 
ration of Mr, Warburton's inſtead of the common reading, 

That runaways eyes may wink. 

By the runaway, he would have us underſtand the ſun him- 
ſelf, But, beſides that the ſun had been already ſufficiently 
iavoked, and is neceſſarily abſent as ſoon as night takes place 
the runaway, at any time a very ſtrange andquaint ap- 
pellation for the ſun, is particularly improper. and incon- 
ſtent in this paſſace. Juliet had juſt before complained 
of the ſun's tedious flowneſs in finiſhing his courſe ; and 
therefore it is very unlikely ſhe ſhould in the ſame breath call 
him a runaway. I think that it is not improbable that the 
poet wrote, 

That Rzmony's eyes may wink; 
which agrees perfectly well with what follows, 
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NOTES O N. 


— and Romeo 
Leap to theſe arms, untalk'd of, and unſeen. Rois.“ 
I. 20. Come, civil nigbt,] Civil is grave, decently ſolemn. 


onRs, 
L. 24. —enmann'd blood, &c.] Blood 1 with 
man. | Jonxs. 


id.] Theſe are all terms of falconry. An unmanned 
hawk is one that is not brought to endure company, Bait. 

ing, or, as it is more properly written, bating, is fluttering 
with the wings as ftriving to fly away. That hawks are 
hooded in order to reclaim them, is, I ſuppoſe, univerſally 
known. Rxy1s,* 

P. 432. I. 7. The gairiſþ ſun.] Milton had this ſpeech in 
his thoughts when he wrote II Penſeroſo. 

Civil night, : 


Thou ſober-ſuited matron. Shakeſteare, 
Till civil-ſuited morn appear. Milton. 

Pay no worſhip to the gairiſh ſun. Shakeſpeare, 

Hide me from day's gairiſh eye. Milton. ſon xs. 


L. 31. And that bare vowel, ay, fhall poiſon more 


Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice.) I queſtion much 


whether the grammarians will take this new worve/ on truſt 
from Mr. Pope, without ſuſpecting it rather for a dipbtberg. 
In ſhort we muſt reftore the ſpelling of the old books, or we 
. Joſe the poet's conceit. At his time of day, the affirmative 
adverb ay was generally written, J: and by this means it both 
becomes a vowel, and anſwers in found to eye, upon which 
Tae conceit turns in the ſecond line, THEo08, 

Ibid. —death-aarting eye of cockatrice.) The firange lines 
that follow here in the common books are not in the old edi- 
tion. | Por x. 

Leid.] The ſtrange lines are theſe: | 

I am not I, if there be ſuch an 1, 

Or theſe eyes ſhot, that makes thee anſwer I; 
Ii he be flain, fav I; or if not, No; 
Brief ſound determine of my weal or woe. 

Theſe lines hardly deſerve emendation, yet it may be pro- 
per to obſerve, that their meanneſs has not placed them be- 
low the malice of fortune, the two firſt of them being eri 
gently tranſpoſed: we ſhould read, | 
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— That one vowel I ſhall poiſon more, 
Than the death-darting eve of cockatrice, | 
Or thoſe eyes ſhot that make thee anſwer, I. 

I am not I, &c, | Jonns.. 

P. 433. I. 26. In old editions, 

Ravenous Dove, feather'd Raven, &c.] The four following 
lines not in the firſt edition, as well as ſome others which I 
have omitted. 7 | Por E. 

Jtid.) He might as well have omitted theſe, they being 
evidently the players traſh, and as ſuch 1 have marked them 
with a note of reprobation. WARB. * 

Ihid.] This paſſage Mr. Pope has thrown out of the text, 
becauſe theſe two noble hamiſtichs are inharmonious: But is 
there no ſuch thing as a crutch for a labouring, halting 
verſe ? I'll venture to reſtore to the poet a line that is in his 
own mode of thinking, and truly worthy of him. Rawenous 
was blunderingly coin'd out of raven and ravening; and, if 
we only throw it out, we gain at once an harmomous verſe, 
and a proper contraſt of epithets and miniſters, 

Dove-feather's Raven ! wolviſh-rav'ning Lamb 
; | Tu EO. &Revisar. 
P. 435. I. 2. Haih ſlain ten thouſand Tybalts.] Hath put 
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Hbalt out of my mind as if out of being. Jon s. 
we L. 8. Which modern lamentation, &c.] This line is left out 
1 of the later editions, 1 ſuppoſe becauſe the editors did not 
th remember that Shakeſpeare uſes modern for common, or flight : 
ch believe it was in his time confounded in colloquial , 
3, guage with moderate. | Jon xs. 
nes P. 436. 1. 11. A gentler judgment vaniſh'd from his lips. ] 
d. Were the judgment pronoun. ed, ineffeQual, or made void, 
. it might with ſome propriety be ſaid to have wanifh'd from 


lis lips. I ſuſpe& Shakeſpear wrote, 
A gentler judgment ever'd from his lips, 
1 e. came equitably from his lips, The poet frequently 


uſes the words cvea, and to even, in this ſenſe, WAR R. * 

Lid.] The word, ever'd, is a conjecture of Mr. Warbur- 

r0- Wt t0n's, which he interprets to ſignify, © came equitably ;* and 
be. bells us, th+t © the poet frequently uſes the verb, to even, in 
. bis ſenſe.” He ſhould have produced at leaft ſome inſtances ; 


for, though I admit that Shakeſpear frequently uſes the verb, 
E 2. 


24 r 


I do not recollect, or believe, that he hath ever uſed it in 
this ſenſe, or in this conſtruction. As to the common read. 
ing, vaniſh d, it diſpleaſes me as much as it doth Mr, War. 
burton. I ſhould ſuſpect that Shakeſpear wrote, 
A gentler judgment iſſued from his lips. 
This word very much reſembling the latter part of the 
word, vaniſbed, might not improbably have been ſo badly 
written, that the tranſcriber, or printer, not knowing what 
to make of it, might ſupply its place with ſomething like it 
trom his own conjecture. REIS.“ 
L. 19. But purgatory, torture, bell itſeſf.] Place is the ſub. 


ject here ſpoken of, as appears from the preceding words, 


There is no world, &c. To which purgatory and bell enſwer 
rightly ; but torture is not place, but puniſoment. I think 
therefore that Shakeſpear wrote, ; 

| But purgatory, Tartar, Hell it ſelf, 

So in Twe:tth-night : 
in the Comedy of Errors: 


« No, he's in Tartar, limbo“ 
WAB.“ 
Did. Tartar, which Mr. Warburton hath ſubſtituted for 
the common reading, torture, is a mere inſipid, improbatle, 
tautology. For what elſe is Tartar, but Hell itſelf ? I con- 
ceive torture is here put, by a metonymy not overſtrained, 
for the place of torture. Revas.* 
Po 4$33-L 5. More walidity, 
x More honourable ftate, more courtſhip lives | 
In carrion flies, than Romeo ] Palidity ſeems here 
to mean, <vorth, or dignity ; and courtſhip the ftate of a cour- 
tier permitted to approach the higheſt preſence, P's 
P. 439. Il. 7. Why ſpeuld you fail into f, deep an—— | 80 
3 The — 0 Y | * 
Why ſhould you fall into fo deep an oh? Jonxs. 
L. I4. X — what ſays 
| My conceal'd lady to our cancell d love f) An anti- 
theſis or cppoſition was here intended: but what oppoſition is 
there between conceal d and cance/l'd 5 Beſides, ce was net 
ronceal d, tho' he was. We ſhould read, 
My con ſeul d lady to our cancell'd love; 
And then the oppoſition is evident, and the ſenſe exact. For 
conſcal d is a very proper deſignment of ene juſt affianced to 


« To the gates of Tartar.” Asd 


d to 
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her Lover. In the ſame manner ſhe herſelf ſpeaks afterwards, 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo ſeal d, 

Shall be the Jabel to another deed 

Soin Midſummer Night's Dream, the marriage day is call'd 


the ſealing-day. 
The ſcaling- ay between my love and me, WAxB.“ 
hid.) The folio reads conceal'd love. Jou Rs. 


Ibid.] Conſeal d, is a new coined word of Mr. Warburton's, 
which he hath fubſtituted in the place of the common read- 
ing, concealed, for two reaſons ; Firft becauſe an antitheſis 
© or oppoſition was here intended; but what oppoſition is 
© there between concealed and cancelled #* To this the anſwer 
is eaſy ; fince no ſuch oppoſition is found, it is a plain proof 
that none was intended, Indeed nothing more ſeems to have 
been intended than a mere playing with the ſound of the 
words; with inſtances of which this play abounds, where 
there doth not appear to be the leaſt view towards an anti- 
theſis. Such are theſe but two pages before, 

This may flies do, when I from this may fly; 
and, 

No ſudden: mean of death, though ne'er ſo mean. 
His ſecond reaſon is, Juliet was not concealed, though Ro- 
meo was. But this objection is wholly founded on a miſ- 
take of the poet's meaning. The epithet, concealed, is to be 
underſtood, not of the perſon, but of the condition of the 
lady. So that the ſenſe is, my ladv, whoſe being ſo, toge- 
ther with our marriage which made her ſo, is concealed from 
the world, : "Revisar.* 

L. 31. Unſcemiy Woman, &c.] This firange nonſenſe Mr, 
Pope threw out of his edition tor deſperate. But it is eaſily 


reſtored as Shakeſpear wrote it into good pertinent ſenſe, 


Unſeemly Woman in a ſecming Man! 

As ill- beſeeming Beaſt in ſeeming groth! 
i. e. you have the //-beſecming paſſions of a brute beaſt in the 
well-ſeeming ſhape of a rational creature. For having in the 
firſt line ſaid, he was a woman in the ſhape of a man, he 
aggravates the thought in the ſecond, and ſavs, he was even a 
brute in the ſhape of a rational creature. Sesming is uſed in 
both places, for ſeerly. Wars, 
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Th5id.] The old reading is probable. «© Thou art a beaſt of 
« ill qualities, under the appearance both of a woman and a 
* man.” | Jonns, 
P. 440. 1. 6. hy rail ft thou, &c.) Theſe were again thrown 
out by Mr. Pope, and for the ſame reaſon: but they are eaſi- 
ly ſet right, We ſhould read, | 
Since Birth, and Heav'n, and Earth, all three ſo meet, 
In thee atone; which then at once would loſe. 
1. e. Why rail you at your Birtb, and at Heaven, and Earth, 


which are all ſo meet, or auſpicious to you: and all three 


your friends, (all three in thee atone) and yet you would loſe 
them all by one raſh ſtroke. Why he ſaid, Birth, Hea- 
wen, and Earth, all three atone——— was becauſe Romeo was 


ef noble birth, of virtuous diſpoſitions, and heir to a large 


patrimony. Bat by ſuicide he would diſgrace the firſt, of- 
fend the ſecond, and forego the enjoyment of the third, 


Atane is frequently uſed by Shakeſpeare in the ſenſe of, 10 


agree, be friendly together, &c. So in, As you like it, 
Then there is mirth in Heav'n | 
When earthly things made even, 
Atone together. Wars, 
Ibid.) The alteration makes no improvement. The mean- 
ing is the ſame in the common reading, better expreſſed, 
OHNS. 


L. 21. And thou diſmember d wit! thine own defence.) And 


thou torn to pieces with thy own weapons. Jonxs. 
P. 441. I. 19. Go hence. Gocd night, &c.] Theſe three 
lines are omitted in all the modern editions. Jou xs. 
L. 20. — here flands all your flate,] The whole of your 
fortune depends on this. Jonxs. 
Scene VI.] Some few neceſſary verſes are omi: ted in this 
ſcene according to the oldeſt editions. PoE. 


P. 442.1. 11. Sir Paris, I zvill make a deſperate tender 
| Of my child's Iove——) This was but an indifferent 
compliment both to Sir Paris and his Daughter: as if there 
were fmall hopes of her ever proving good for any thing. For 
he could not call the tender, deſperate on the hitle proſpect 
there was of her performing his eng2gement, becauſe he 1s 
ſure, he ſays, that his daughter will be ruled in all reſpects 
dy him. We ſhould read, 


* 
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| Sir Paris, I will make a ſeparate tender. 
1. e. I will venture ſeparately on my own head, to make you 
a tender of my daughter's love without conſulting her. For 
Sir Paris was impatient, and the mother had ſaid, 
Things have fall'n out, Sir, ſo unluckily, 
That we have had no time to move our daughter. Warn, 


id.] Deſperate means only bold, advent'rous, as if he had 


{id in the vulgar phraſe, I 2vi/ ſpeak à bold <vord, and ven- 
ture to promiſe you my daugbter. Jonxs. 


p. 443. I. 23. — the pale reflex ——] The appearance of 


1 cloud oppoſed to the moon. Jon xs. 
L. 26. I hawe more care to ſtay, than will to go.] Would it 
de better thus, . 
I have more will to ſtay, than care to go? Jouns. 
P. 444-1. 6. Some ſay the larł, & c.] Alluding to the notion 
of the vulgar becauſe the lark with a ſweet pipe hath little 
ugly eyes, and the toad large and fine eyes, but a diſmal 


croaking voice, HAN M. 


L. 7. O, now I would they Lad changed voices too!] The 
tead having very fine eyes, and the /ark very ugly ones was 
the occaſi-n of a common ſaying among the people, that 
the tœad and lark bad changed eyes. To this the ſpeaker al- 


ludes. But ſure ſhe need not have wiſhed that they bad 


changed voices too. The lark appear'd to her untunable enough 
in all conſcience : As appears by what ſhe ſaid juſt before. 
It is the lark that fings ſo out of tune, 
Straining harſh diſcords and unpleaſing ſharps, 
This directs us to the right reading. For how natural was 
it for her after this to add, | | 
Some ſay the lark and loathed toad change eyes. 
| O, now I wwe? they have chang'd voices too. 
i.e, the larks ſings ſo harſhly that I now perceive the toad 
and ſne have changed waices as well as eyes. Wars. 
Ibid.) The meaning of which is plainly this, that Juliet 
had at laſt diſcovered, that it was the croak of the toad, and 
not the ſong of the lark, which ſhe had juſt heard, The 
common reading was, | | 
O, now I would they had chang'd voices too! 
If the toad and lark had changed voices, the unnatural croak 


of the latter would have been no indication of the aprroach of 
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day, and conſequently no fignal for her lover's departure, 
This is apparently the aim and purpote of Juhiet's wiſh, uf 
which Mr, Warburton doth not appear to have had the jeaf 
tuſpicion. | Revisar.* 
Ibid.] This tradition of the toad and lark I have heard ex- 
preſſed in a ruttic rhyme, | 
| Io heav'n I'd fly, : 

But the Toad beguil'd me of my eye. Jonxs, 
IL. 8. Since arm from arm, &c.] Theſe two lines are omit- 
ted in the modern editions, and do not deſerve to be replaced, 
but as they may ſhew the danger of critical temerity. Dr. 
Warburton's change of I wwou! 
yet it is evidently erroneous, , The ſenſe is this, “ The lark, 
they ſay, has loft her eyes to the toad, and now I would 
ec the toad had her voice too, ſince ſhe uſes it to the dil. 
turbance of lovers. | Jouxs. 

I. 25. And all theſe ⁊voes ſhall ſerve 
For feveet diſcourſes in our time ts cone. | I] his very 
thought is expreſs'd by Virgil on a like occaſion; 
' — Forſan & bac olim meminitle juvabit. 
| | /Eneid. I. v. 203. 

The learned Taubman, in his note on this paſſage, has 


amaſs'd feveral quotations. Tnror,* 
s. E 13. procures Ber hither ?] Precures, for 
bringe. Wars. 


P. 446.1. 7. I, Madam, from, —] juliet's equivocations 
are rather too artful for a mind diſturbed by the loſs of a new 
lover, a, Jon xs. 

L. 12, —wnaccuſfton'd Dram,] In vulgar language, Shall 
give him a Dram which he is not uſed to. Though I have, 
if I miſtake not, obſerved, that in old books unaccuſtenicd ſig- 
nifies 2vonderful, porverful, efficacious. | Joxns, 

P. 447. 1.1. —in tappy time.] Ala bonne beure, This 

hraſe was interjected, when the bearer was not quite fo well 


pleaſed as the ſpeaker. Jonxs. 
P. 450.1. 21. — fo keen. }] Hanmer. In the other editi- 
ons, fo green. | ; Jonxs. 


L. 26. As living here,) Sir T. Hanmer reads, as /ivirg 
hence; that ie, at a diſtance, in b+niſhment, but here may 


d to I wet was fpecious enough, 
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p. 451. 1. 15. And I am, &c.] © His haſte ſhall not be 
abated by my ſlowneſs.” It might be read, | 
And 1 am nothing ſlow to back his haſte. 
That is, I am diligent to abet and enforce his haſte. Jon Ns. 
P. 452. l. 5. — my lady and my wife !) As theſe four firſt 
lines ſeem intended to rhyme, perhaps the author wrote thus, 
my lady and my life! Jouns. 
P. 453-1. 22. Shall play the umpire;] That is, this knife 


| ſhall decide the ſtruggle between me and my diſtreſſes. Jon xs. 


L. 23. — commiſſion of thy years and art, | Commiſſion is for 
authority or power. | JonNs. 
P. 454. I. 6. Or chain me, &c. | | 
« Or walk in thieviſh ways, or bid me lurk 
« Where ſerpents are, chain me with roaring bears, 
« Or hide me nightly, &c. 
[t is thus the editions. vary. „ 
lid.] My edition has the words which Mr. Pope has 
omitted; but the old copy ſeems in this place preferable, on- 
ly perhaps we might better read, 
Where ſavage bears and roaring lions roam. Jonxs. 
P. 455. I. 12. ——— and ke and 1 | 
Will watch thy waking.} Theſe words are not in the 
too, | OHNS, 
I. 16. If no unconſtant toy,—] If no fickle freak, no light 
caprice, no change of foncy, ninder the pertormance, Jon Rs. 
P. 456. 1. 1, to 7, incluſive, rejected by HAN MER. 
P. 457. I. 2. All our wvhvle city is mich beund to him.] For 
the fake of the grammar, I would ſuſpect Shakeſpeare wrote, 
; much bound to hymn. 
i. e. praiſe, celebrate. | Warr,* 
Ihid.] And I, for the ſake of Mr. Warburton, would ſuſ- 
pect; that he was not thoroughly awake, when he made this 
amendment, It is a place, that wants no tinkering : Shake- 


ſpear uſes the nominative caſe abjolute, or rather elliptical. 


as he does in Hamlet ; 
Your majeſty and we that have free ſouls, 
It touches us not. | 

In Meaſure for Meaſure, 
But yeſternight, my lord, ſhe and that Friar 
I ſaw them at the priſon. 
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And in the Tempeſt, | 
The trumpery in my houſe, go bring it hither, 
And this is a frequent way of ſpeaking, even in proſe, 
e CANONS. * 
L. 9. We ſhall be ſport—] That is, we ſhall be defective. 
OHNS, 
L. 22. For I have need, &c.] Juliet plays moſt of her 
pranks under the appearance of religion: perhaps Shake- © 
ſpeare meant to puniſh her hypocriſy. Jonxs, 
P. 459. l. 8. — 1s it not like that J,] This ſpeech is con- 
fuſed and inconſequential, according to the di ſorder of Juli- 


et's mind. | Jokxs. 
L. 26. The curſeu bell —] 1 know not that the morning 
bell is called the curfeu in any other place. ſokNs. 


P. 462. l. 26. O cose ! ob cueful, c.] This ſpeech of ex- 
clamations is not in the edition above cited. Several other 
parts, unneceſſary or tautology, are not to be found in the 
ſaid edition; which occaſions the variation in this from the 
common books. = Por E. 

P. 463. I. 11. In former editions, 

Peace, bo, for ſhame, confuſions: Care lives not 

In theſe cen fuſions :] This ſpeech, though it contains 
good Chriſtian doctrine, though it is perfectly in character 
for the Friar, Mr. Pope has curtail'd to little or nothing, be- 
cauſe it has not the ſanction of the firſt old copy. But there 
was another reaſon: Certain corruptions ſtarted, which 
ſhould have required the indulging his private ſenſe to make 
them intelligible, and this was an unreaſonable labour, As 
I] have reformed the patſage above quoted, 1 dare warrant, I 
have reſtored the poet's text: and a fine ſenſible reprocf it 
contains againſt immoderate grief, Tu xoz. 

L. 27. For theo ſome Nature bids us all lament,] Some Na- 
ture? Sure, it is the general rule of Nature, or ſhe could not 
bid us all lament. I have ventured to ſubſtitute an epithet, 
which, I ſuſpect, was loſt in the idle, corrupted word, ſome : 
and which admirably quadrates with the verſe ſucceeding 
this, Tu EOB. & Revis. 

P. 464. I. 17. O, play me ſome merry dump, to comfort me.] 
This is net in the folio, but the nao plainly requires it. 
| | JonNxs. 
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p. 466. Act. V.] The acts are here properly enough di- 
vi ed, nor did any better diſtribution than the editors have 
already made, occur to me in the peruſal of this play; yet 
it may not be improper to remark, that in the firſt folio, and 
I ſuppoſe the foregoing editions are in the ſame ſtate, there 
is no diviſion of the acts, and therefore ſome future editor 
may try, whether any improvement can be made, by reduc- 
ing them to a length more equal, or interrupting the action 
at more proper intervals. Jon Ns. 

L. 1. FI may truſt the flatt'ring truth of ſlecp.] 1. e. If I 
may believe thoſe dreams; if I made confide in their flatter- 
ing tenour, as in a promile of truth. THroB,* 

Thid.)- This man was of an odd compoſition to be able to 
make it a queſtion, whether he ſhould believe what he con- 
feſſed to be true. Tho' if he thought Truth capable of Flat- 
try, he might indeed ſuppoſe her to be turn'd apoſtate. But 
none of this nonſenſe came from Shakeipear, He wrote, 

If I may truſt the flattering ruth of ſleep, 
i.e. Pity, The compaſhionate advertiſement of ſleep. This 
was a reaſonable queſtion ; and the epithet given to ruth ſuits 
its nature. But, above all, the character which the poet 
always gives us of fleep is here well defcribed in this reading; 
that it is pitiful, compaſhonate, the 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature's ſ:cond courſe, 

Chief nouriſher of life's feaſt, 
But becauſe I had corrected it, 
the flattering ruth of ſleep, 
the Oxford Editor would be even with me, and reads it, 
the flattery of ſleep ; | 
And he has done it. For tho” a reaſonable man might make 
it aqueſtion, whether he ſhould believe a compaſſionate ad- 
vertiſement, yet who would hefitate whether he ſhould be- 
lieve a flatterer. | Wars. 

Itid.) This ſeems to be a favourite correction, but it is 
not neceſſary. The ſenſe is, if I may only truſt the honeſty 
sf ſlcep, which I know however not to be ſo nice as not of- 
ten to practiſe flattery, | | Jonns. 

I. 3. My boſom's lord Theſe three lines are very gay 
and pleaſing. But why does Shakeſpea e give Romeo this 
involuntary cheerfulneſs juſt before the extremity of unhap- 
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pineſs ? Perhaps to ſhew the vanity of truſting to thoſe un. 


certain and caſual exaltations or depreſſions, which many 


conſider as certain foretokens of good and evil. Jonxs. 

P. 467. I. 23. A beggarly account of empty boxes;] Though 
the boxes were empty, yet their titles, or the accounts of 
their contents, if like thoſe in the ſhops of other Apothecaries, 
we may be ſure, were magnificent enough. I ſuſpect there- 
fore that Shakeſpeare wrote, 

A braggartly account of empty boxes; 
Which is ſomewhat confirmed by the reading of the old 
quarto of 1597: 

ä whoſe needy ſhop is ſtuft 
With beggarly accounts of empty boxes; 
Not but account may ſignify number as well as contents ; if the 
firſt, the common reading is right, Waxs, 
Jbid.] Beggarly is probably right; if the boxes were emp:y, 
the account was more beggarly, as it was more pompous, 
OH NS, 
P. 469. I. 21. The letter awas not nice, —] By nice here is 
meant thin, ſlight, of little ſubſtance. HAN.“ 
Ibid.) Nice, for of trifing import. Wars.* 
P. 470.1. 18. Fair Juliet, that with angels, &c.] Theſe 
four lines from the old edition. Pop. 
Thid.} Mr. Pope has followed the beſt copy, The folio 
has theſe lines : 
Sweet flow'r, with flow'rs thy bridal bed I ftrew : 
O woe! thy canopy is duſt and ſtones, 
Which with fweet water nightly I will dew, 
Or wanting that, with tears diſtill'd by moans. 
The obſequies which I for thee will keep, 
Nightly ihall be to ſtrew thy grave and weep. Jonne, 
P. 471. ſc. IV. Exter Romeo and Peter <vith a ligbt.] But 
Peter was a ſervant of Capulet's : beſides, he brings the 
mattock and crow to wrench open Julict's grave, an office 
hardly to be intruſted with a ſervant of that family, We 
find a little above, at the very beginning of this act, Halila- 
ſar is the perſon who brings Romeo the news of his bride's 
death : and vet, at the cloſe of the play, Perer takes upon 
him to depoſe that he brought thoſe tidings. Utri creditis, 
quirites ? In ſherr, we hear Falthoſar debver the meſ- 
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{ace 3 and therefore Peter is a lying evidence, ſuborn'd by 
blunderieg editors. We muſt therefore caſhier him, and put 
Balthaſar on his proper duty. The ſource of this error ſeems 
eaſy to be accounted for; Peter's character ending in the 4th 
act, tis very probable the ſame perſon might play Balthaſar, 
and ſo be quoted on in the prompter's book as Peter. THEOR.* 


L. 11. dear empleyment.] That is, action of import- 
ance. Gems were ſuppoſed to have great powers and virtues, 
| | Jorns, 
p. 473. I. 5. — preſence—] A preſence is a publick room. 
| 5 Jok Ns. 


L. 9. — O, howw may J 
Call this a lightnirg !] I think we ſhould read, 
O, now may 
Call this a lightning! 
L. 26. And never from this palace of dim night 

Depart again. (Come lie thou in my arms; 

Here's to thy health. O true Apothecary ! 

Thy drugs are quick).] Mr. Pope's, and ſome 
other of the worſer editions acknowledge abſurcly the lines 
which I have pat into parentheſis here; and which I have 
expung'd from the text, for this reaſon : Romeo is made to 
confeſs the effect of the poiſon be fore ever he has taſted it. I 
ſuppoſe, it hardly was fo ſavoury that the patient ſhould 
chuſe to make two draughts of it. And, eight lines after 
theſe, we find him taking the poiſon in his hands, and mak- 
ing an apoſtrophe to it; inviting it to perform its office at 
once; and then, and not till then, does he clap it to his 
lips, or can with any probability ſpeak of its inſtant force and 
effect. Beſides, Shakeſpeare would hardly have made Ro- 
meo drink to the Health of his dead miflreſs. Though the 
firſt quarto in 1599, and the two old fohos acknowledge 
this abſurd ſtuff, I find it leſt out in ſeveral later quarto im- 
preſſions. I ought to take notice, that tho' Mr, Pope has 
thought fit to ſtick to the old copies in this editicn, yet he is 
no fair tranſcriber; for he has funk upon us an hemiſtich of 
moſt profound abſurdity, which poſſeiſes all thoſe copies, 

Come, lie thou in my arms; 
Here's to thy health, ⁊0fere-e er thou tumbleſt in. 
O true Apothecary! &c, Turo. 
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Ibid.) I have no edition but the folio, which has all the 
paſſage here mentioned. I have followed Mr. Theobald. 
| Jonxs. 

Did. ] 1 am ſorry to ſay that the foregoing note is an 
inſtance of difingenuity, as well as inattention, in Mr, 
Theobald, who, relying on the ſcarcity of the old quartos, 


very frequently makes them anſwerable for any thing he 


thinks proper to aſſert. 

The quarto in 1599, was not the firſt, it was preceded by 
one in 1597, and though Mr. T. declares, he found the paſſage 
left out in ſeveral of the later quarto impreſſions, yet in the liſt 
of thoſe he pretends to have collated for the uſe of his 
edition, he mentions but one of a later date, and had never 
ſeen either that publiſhed in 1609, or another without any 
date at all; for in the former of theſe the paſſage in queſtion 
is preſerved, (the latter I have no copy of) and he has placed 
that in 1637, on the ſingle faith of which he rejected it, 
among thoſe only of middling authority : ſo that what he ſo 
roundly aſſerts of feveral, can with juſtice be ſaid of but one, 
for there are in reality no later quarto editions of this play 
than I have here enumerated, and two of thoſe (by his own 
confeſſion) he had never met with. 

The hemiſtich, which Mr. T, pronounces to be of my 
| of gan abſurdity, deſerves a much better character; but 

ing miſplaced, couid not be connected with the part of the 
ſpeech where he found it, but, being introduced a few lines 
lower, ſeems to make very good ſenſc. 

Come bitter conduct] come unſav'ry guide 

Thou deſperate pilot, now at once run on 

The daſhing rocks my ſeafick, weary bark. 
Here's to thy health where'er thou tumbleſ} in. 
Here's to my love ! oh true apothecary ! 

Thy drugs are quick, Thus with a kits I die.” 

To tumble into port in a flerm, I believe to be a ſea-phraſe, 2s 
is a tumbling ſea, and agrees with the alluſion to the pilot or 
the tempeſt beaten bark, Here's ſucceſs, ſays he (continuing the 
allufion) to the weſſ / coherever it ti mbles in, or perhaps, fe tle 
Filet who is to condut?, or rumble it in; meaning, I wiſh it may 


ſucceed in ridding me of life, whatever may betide me after it, 
er wherever it may cariy me, He then drinks to the memory 
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of Juliet's love, adding (as he feels the poiſon. work) a ſhort 
apoſtrophe to the apothecary, the effect of whoſe drugs hs 
can doubt no longer, and turning his thoughts back again to 
the object moſt beloved, he dies (like Othello) on a kiſs, 

The other hemiſtich (not diſpoſed of) may yet be brought 
in; how naturally, muſt be left to the reader to determine, 
The quarto of 1609, exhibits the paſſages thus: 

— Ah, dear Juhet ! 
Why art thou yet ſo: fair ? 
I will believe ; 
Shall I believe? that unſubſtantial death is amorous, 
And that the lean, Ec. 

If ſuch an idea could have any foundation in nature, or 
be allowed in poetry, and Romeo in conſequence of having. 
raiſed it to his imagination, was jealous of death, it would 
follow, that in the firſt frenzy of it he might addreſs himſelf 
to his miſtreſs, and take her in his arms for the greater ſecuri- 


ty. That being granted, with. a ſlight tranſpoſition (one 


verſe already exceeding the meaſure by two feet) the paſſage 
might be read thus : Bs 

— Ah! dear Juhet, 

Why art thou yet ſo fair? ball I believe? 

] 7vill believe ( come lie theu in my arms) 

That unſubſtantial death is amorous, 

And that the learn, Sc. 

The whole paſſage may perhaps. be ſuch as hardly to bg 
worth this toil of tranſpeſition, but one critick has juſt as 
good a right to offer at the introduction of what he thinks he 
un erſtands, as another has to omit it becauſe he can make 
no uſe of it at all. The whole of the conjecture on both 
paſſages is offered with no degree of confidence, and from 
no other motive than a defire of preſerving every line of 
Shakeſpeare, when any reaſon, tolerably plauſible, can be 
given in its favour. | | 

Mr, Theobald has not dealt very fairly in his account of. 
this ſpeech, as the abſurdity is apparently owing to the re- 
petition of ſome of the lines by a blunder of the printer, 
who had thereby made Romeo confeſs the effects ef the 
pouion before he had taſted it. 
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This play was conſiderably altered and enlarged by the 
author, after the firit copies had been printed, and great as is 
the improvement made by the additions, the alterations here 
and there may be for the worſe. To enumerate theſe is 
now too late, as they are many in number, and happen in 
almoſt every ipeech. STEEVENS, 

As I could not procure a fight of any of the quartos, till 
I had printed off the whole play, I muſt refer the curious 
reader to the old editions themſelves, which will very foon 
be made public. | | Jouns, 

P. 476. J. 17. Riſe wp the Montagues. 

Some others; ſearch—] Here ſeems to be a rhyme 
intended, which may be eaſily reftored ; 

Riſe up the Montagres, ſome others, go 

We ſee the ground whereon theſe woes do he, 

But the true ground of all this piteous woe 

We cannot without circumſtance deſcry. Jonxs. 

P. 477. L 11. What fear is this, eobich ftartles in your 
ears ?] Read, 

What fear is this, which ſtartles in our ears. 
1 to ! the ſheath 
| Lies empty—] The folio, 
—— For, lo! his houſe 
Is empty on the back, &c. Jonxs, 

P. 478. L 22. Friar.] It is much to be lamented that the 
poet did not conclude the dialogue with the action, and avoid 
a narrative of events which the audience already knew. ſonx. 

THIS play is one of the moſt pleating of our author's 
performances. The ſcenes are buſy and various, the inci- 
_ dents numerous and important, the cataſtrophe irreſiſtibly af- 
fecting, and the proceſs of the action carried on with ſuch 
probability, at leaſt with ſuch congruity to popular opinions, 
as tragedy requires. © 

Here is one of the few attempts of Shakeſpeare to exhi- 
dit the converſation of gentlemen, to repreſent the airy 
ſprightlineſs of juvenile elegance. Mt. Dryden mentions a 
tradition, which might eaſily reach his time, of a declaration 
made by Shakeſpeare, that “he was obliged to kill Mercutio 
« in the third act, left he ſhould have been killed by him.“ 
Yet he thinks him © no ſuch formidable perfon, but that he 
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« might have lived through the play, and died in his bed, 
without danger to a poet. Dryden well knew, that had he 
been in queſt of truth, that, in a pointed ſentence, more re- 
gard is commonly had to the words than the thought, and 
that it is very ſeldom to be rigorouſly underſtood, Mercu- 
tio's wit, gaiety and courage, will always procure him friends 
that wiſh him a longer life; but his death is not precipitated, 
he has lived out the time allotted him in the conſtruction of 
the play; nor do I doubt the ability of Shakeſpeare to have 
continued his exiſtence, though ſome of his ſallies are per- 
haps out of the reach of Dryden; whoſe genius was not very 
fertile of merriment, nor ductile to humour, but acute, ar- 
eumentative, comprehenſive, and ſublime. 

The Nurſe is one of the characters in which the autho 
delighted : he has, with great ſubtilty of diſtinction, drawn 
her at once loquacious and ſecret, obſequious and inſolent, 
truſty and diſhoneſt. 

His comick ſcenes are happily wrought, but his pathetic 
frains are always polluted with ſome unexpected depravati- 
ons, His perſons, however diſtreſſed, “ have a conceit left 
them in their miſery, a miſerable conceit.” Jon s. 
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Oneſt Langbaine (in his account of Dramatic Poets) hav- 
ing told us that he knew not whether this ſtory were 
true or falfe, not findingin the liſt given by Dr. Heylin ſuch 
aking of Denmark as Claudius ; Mr, Pope comes and tells us,. 
that this ſtory was not invented by our author, though, from 
whence he took it he knows not. Langbaine gives us a ſen- 
fible reaſon for his ignorance in this point; what to make of 
Mr. Pope's aſſertion upon the grounds he gives us for it, I 
confeſs, I know not. But we'll allow this gentleman, for 
once, a prophet in his declaration ; for the ſtory is taken from 
Saxo-Grammaticus in his Danifh hiſtory. I'll ſubjoin a ſhort 
extract of the material circumſtances, on which the ground- 
work of the plot is built: and how happily the Poet has a- 
dapted his incidents, I ſhall leave to the obſervation of every 
reader, The hiſtorian calls our poet's hero, Amlethus ; his 
father, Horwendillus; his uncle, Fengo; and his mother, 
Gerutha, The old king in ſingle combat ſlew Collerus, king 
of Norway; Fengo makes away with his brother Horwendil- 
lus, and marries his widow Gerutha, Amlethus, to avoid 
being ſuſpected by his uncle of deſigns, aſſumes a form of 
utter madneſs. A fine woman is planted upon him, to try 
if he would yield to the impreſſions of love. Fengo contrives, 
that Amlethus, in order to ſound him, ſhould be cloſetted by 
bis mother. A man is concealed in the ruſhes to overhear 
their diſcourſe ; whom Amlethus diſcovers and kills. When. 
the queen is frighted at this behaviour of his, he taſks her 
Vor. VI, PART II. A 
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about her criminal courſe of life, and inceſtuous converſa. 
tion with her former huſband's murtherer : confeſſes, his 
madneſs is but counterfeited, to preſerve himſelf and ſecure 
his revenge for his father; to which he enjoins the queen's 
 filence, Fengo ſends Amlethus to Britaine : two of the 
king's ſervants attend him, with letters to the Britiſh king, 
ſtrictly preſſing the death of Amlethus, who, in the night- 
time, coming at their commiſſion, o'er-reads it, forms a 
new one, and turns the deſtruction, deſigned towards him. 


ſelf, on the bearers of the letters. Amlethus, returning : 
home, by a wile ſurprizes and kills his uncle. THEos,* 
An old Novel called the Hiſtorie of Hamblet, a fragment tt 


of which in black letter I have ſeen in the hands of a very 
curious and intelligent gentleman gave Shakeſpeare the fable 
of this play and not Saxo-Grammaticus. FARM EZ.“ wy 
About the middle of the fixteenth century; Francis de | 
Belleforeft, a French gentleman, entertained his countrymen 
with a collection of novels, which he intitles “ Hiftoires " 
tragiques; they are in part originals, part tranſlations, and | 
chiefly from Bandello: He began to publiſh them in the year of; 


1564; and continued his publication ſucceſſively in ſeveral 
tomes, how many I know not; the dedication to his fifth Ha 
tome is dated fix years after. In that tome, the troiſeme Hi/- | 
toire has this title; “ Avec quelle ruſe Amleth, qui depuis ined 
fut roy de Dannemarch, vengea la mort de fon pere Horvuen- 

dille, occis par Fengon ſon frere, & autre occurrence de fon 10 


 hiftoire,”” Painter, who has been mentioned before, com- 
piled his Palace of Pleaſure, almoſt entirely from Belleforeſt, 
taking here and there a novel as pleaſed him, but he did not 
tranſlate the whole: other novels, it is probable, were tranſ- 
lated by different people, and publiſhed fingly ; this, at leaft, | 
that we are ſpeaking of, was fo, and is intitled the Hyſtorie 
of Hamblet ; it is in quarto, and black letter: There can be 
no doubt made, by perſons who are acquainted with theſe 
things, that the tranſlation is not mnch younger than the 
French original; though the only edition of it, that is yet 
come to my knowledge, is no earlier than 1608 : that Shake- 
ſpeare took his play from it, there can likewiſe be very little | 
doubt. CArzII .“ 


nt , 


This play is printed both in the folio of 1623, and in the 
quarto of 1637, more correctly, than almoſt any other of the 
works of Shakeſpeare, - 1 Jun 

p. 47 5. I. 16. The rivals of my <vatch,—] Rivals tor part- 
ners. n WAX. 

Lid.] By Rivals of the watch are meant thoſc who were to 
watch on the next adjoining ground. Rivals, in the original 
ſenſe of the word, were proprietors of neighbouring lands, 
parted only by a brook, which belonged equally to both. 

HANMER. & JoHNSs. 

p. 476. 1. 10. A piece of bim.] But why a piece? He ſays 
this as he gives his hand. Which direction ſhould be marked. 

| | | WAR RB. 

Ibid.) This is a common humorous expreſſion, and inti- 
mates no indication of giving the hand at the ſame time. 

RIS.“ 

L. 16. Touch ing this dreaded ſight.—] Perhaps Shakeſpeare 
wrote ſpright, | | | WAI. * 

L. 20. at prove our eyes,] Add a new teſtimony to that 
of our eyes. | Jonns, 

L. 25. What we two nights bave ſeen.) This line is by 
Hanmer given to Marcellus, but without neceſſity, Jouns. 
P. 477. 1. 23. Without the ſenſible and true awvouch.] I am 
inclinable to think that Shakeſpeare wrote, | 
try'd avouch. 
For no one could believe a report but on a ſuppoſition of a 
true avouch ; but many might believe it without a ty'd a- 
veuch : i. e. on the credit of another. WAN. * 
P. 478. I. 1. He ſmote the ſleaded Polack on the ice.] Pole-ax 
in the common editions. He ſpeaks of a Prince of Poland 
whom he flew in battle. He uſes the word Polack again. 
AQt 2. Scene 4. Pop E. 
Ihid.)} Polack was, in that age, the term for an inhabitant 
of Poland : Polague, French. As in a tranſlation of Paſſera- 
tus epitaph on Henry III. of France, publiſhed by Camden: 
Whether thy chance or choice thee hither brings, 
Stay, paſſenger, and wail the beſt of kings. 
This little ſtone a great king's heart doth hold, 
Who rul'd the fickle French and Polacks bold: 
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So frail are even the higheſt earthly things. | 
Go, paſſenger, and wail the hap of kings. Jonxs, 
L. 4. ——and juſt at this dead hour,] The old quarto reads 
jumpe: but the following editions diſcarded it for a more tz. 
| ſhionable ward. . Wars, 
= | 1hid.) The old reading is, jump at this ſame bour; ſame is a 
= kind of correlative to jump; juſt is in the oldeſt folio, The 
correction was probably made by the author, Jon xs. 
L. 25. Who by ſeal d compact, | 
Well ratified by law and beraldry,] The ſubject ſpoken of 
Is a duel between two monarchs, who fought for a wager, 
and entered into articles for the juſt performance of the terms i 
agreed upon. Two ſorts of law then were neceſſary to regu- 
late the decifion of the affair: the civil /aw, and the law of 


| $6 reg ane 
= 7 ne 


arms; as, had there been a wager without a duel, it had been fi 
the civil latu only; or a duel without a wager, the lau of 
arms only, Let us ſee now how our author is made to expreſs la 
this ſenſe. 
——a ſeal'd compact, of 
Well ratified by law and heraldry. 
Now l[aev, as diſtinguiſhed from heraldry, fignifying the civil te 
law; and this ſealed compact being a civil- lato act, it is as 
much as to ſay, An act of law well ratified by law, which is co 
abſurd. For the nature of ratification requires that which 1. tio 
tifies, and that which is ratified, ſhould not be one and the an 
ſame, but different. For theſe reaſons I conclude Shakeſpeare ab 
wrote, . 
| who by ſcal d compar? in 
Well ratified by law of heraldry. ] 
i. e. the execution of the civil compact was ratified by the uſe 


law of arms; which, in our author's time, was called the 
law of heraldry. So the beſt and exacteſt ſpeaker of that age: 
c In the third kind, [i. e. of the Jus gentium the law of 
beraldry in war is poſitive, &c. Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Po- 
lity. | WARVI. 
L. 32. —as by that cov'nant, 

| And carriage of the articles defign'd,] The old quarto 

reads, | 
as by the ſame comart 


and this is right. Comar: fignifies a bargain, and Carriage f 


nnr - £ 


the articles, the covenants entered into to confirm that bargain, 
Hence we ſee the common reading makes a tautology. 
WARE. 
Ihid.] I know no ſuch word in any language as comart, and 
therefore, till I have better evidence, muſt ſuppoſe it is a 
miſtake of the printer, and that the poet wrote, 
As by the ſame compact; 
which makes no more tautology than comart, if this laſt ſig- 
nifies, as Mr. Warburton aſſures us it doth, a bargain, 
REvisar.* 


P. 479. I. 1. And carriage of the articles defign'd,] Carriage 


is import: deſigned, is formed, drawn up between them. 


 Jonns. 


L. 3. Of unimproved mettle——] Unimproved, for unre- 
fined, | WARB. 
Ibid.] Full of unimproved mettle, is full of ſpirit not regu- 
lated or guided by knowledge or experience. Jon Ns. 
L. 7. That bath a flomach in't : ] Stomach, in the time 
of our author, was uſed for conflancy, reſolution. JokNs. 
L. 10. And terms compulſative, J The old quarto, bet- 
ter, compulſatory. Wars. 
L. 15.) Theſe, and all other lines printed with inverted 
commas, throughout this play, are omitted in the folio edi- 


tion of 1623. The omiſſions leave the play ſometimes better, 


and ſometimes worſe, and ſeem made only for the ſake of 
abbreviation. | | | Jon Ns. 
L. 20. palmy fate of Rome] Palmy, for victorious; 
in the other editions, flouriſping. 5 Por E. 
L. 25. Diſaſters veil d the ſun; ] Diſaſters is here finely 
uſed in its original fignification of evil conjunction of ſtars. 
| un _ Waxrs. 
L. 28. Precurſe of fierce events,] Fierce, for terrible. 
| | Wars, 
L. 30. And prologue to the omen coming on.] But prologue and 


omen are merely ſynonymous here. The poet means, that 


theſe ſtrange Phænomena are prologues and forerunners of the 
events preſaged : and ſuch ſenſe the ſlight alteration, which I 
have ventured to make, by changing omen to omen'd, very apt- 


| ly gives. THEOB, & Hanm. 


doid.) Omen, for fate, Wars. 
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Bid.] The omen coming on, i. e. the event, which happened 
in conſequence of the amens. In the very ſame manner Vir. 
1 I. 349. 1 
| 1 N 

ir intactam dederat, primiſq ue jugarat 


Ominibus, i. e. nuptiis : viz. the event which was the conſe. 
quence of the omens. Ee. Ur rox.“ 
P. 480. I. 3. If bau haſt any ſound,] The ſpeech of Hora. 
tio to the ſpectre is very elegant and noble, and congruous 
to the common traditions of the cauſes of apparitions. 
| Jonxs. 


L. 12. Extorted treaſure>——} i. e. unjuſtly extorted from 


thy ſubjects, | WAI.“ 
P. 481. L 3. Whether in ſea or fire, &c.] According to the 


10 tology of that time, every element was inhabited by 


its peculiar order of ſpirits, who had diſpoſitions different, 
according to their various places of abode, The meaning 
therefore is, that all fpirirs extravagant, wandering out of 
their element, whether aerial ſpirits viſiting the earth, or 
earthly ſpirits ranging the air, return to their ſtation, to thei 


proper limits in which they are confined. We might read, 


And at his warning 
Th' extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 
To his Confine, whether in ſea or air, 
Or earth, or fire. And of, &c. 
But this change, though it would ſmooth the conſtruction, i: 
not neceſſary, and being unnecefſary, ſhould not be made 


againſt authority, | HRS, 
I. 4. TÞ' extravagant i. e. got out of his bounds. 

Wars, 

L. 11.] Dares ftir abroad. Quarto. OR Ns. 


L. 13. No fairy takes, ] No fairy ftrikes, with Iameneſs 
or diſeaſes. This ſenſe of rake is frequent in this author. 


OHNS, 
L. 17. ——»bigh eaſtern bill-——] The old quarto has it 
detter ] , WARB. 


P. 482. I. 20. Colleagued zith this dream of bis advantage. 

The meaning is, He goes to war fo indiſcreetly, and unpre- 
pared, that he has no allies to ſupport him but a dream, with 
which he is colleagued or confederated. WAIV. 
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p. 483. I. 14. The head is not more native to the heart, 
The hand more inſtrumental to the mouth, | 
Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father.) This is a 
flagrant inſtance of the firſt editor's ſtupidity, in preferring 


| ſound to ſenſe, But head, heart, and band, he thought muſt 


needs go together when an honeſt man was the ſubject of the 
encomium z tho* what he could mean by the head"s being na- 
tive to the beart, I cannot conceive. The mouth indeed of 
an honeſt man might, perhaps, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid to be 
native, that is, allied to the heart, But the ſpeaker is here 
talking not of a moral, but a phyſical alliance. And the force 
of what is ſaid is ſupported only by that diſtinction. I ſup- 
poſe, then, that Shakeſpeare wrote, | 
The blood is not more native to the heart. 
Than te the Throne of Denmark is thy father. 

This makes the ſentiment juſt and pertinent. As the blood 
is formed and ſuſtained by the labour of the heart, the mouth 
ſupplied by the office of the hand, ſo is the throne of Den- 
mark by your father, &c., The expreſſion too of the blood's 
being native to the heart, is extremely fine, For the heart is 
the laboratory where that vital liquor is digeſted, diſtributed, 
and (when weakened and debilitated) again reſtored to 
the vigour neceſſary for the difcharge of its functions. 

| | . Wars, 

tid.) Part of this emendation I have received, but cannot 
diſcern why the head is not as much native to the heart, as the 
blood, that is, natural and congenial to it, born with it, and 
co-operating with it. The relation is likewiſe. by this read- 
ing better preſerved, the Counſellor being to the King as the 
bead to the heart. | | JokNs. 

L. 31. Take thy fair hour, Laertes, time be thine, | 

And x ares; ſpend it at thy <vill.) This is the 
pointing in both Mr. Pope's editions; but the poet's meaning 
is loft by it, and the cloſe of the ſentence miſerably flattened. 
The pointing I have reſtored, is that of the beſt copies; and 
the ſenſe, this: « You have my leave to go, Laertes ; make 
the faireſt uſe you pleaſe of your time, and ſpend it at your 
will with the faireſt graces you are maſter of.“ THEOB. 
id.] J rather think this line is in want of emendation. 


I read, 


———— —-— —— 
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— Time is thine, | 


And my beſt graces; ſpend it at thy will. Jonns, 


P. 484. I. 3. Alittle more than kin, and leſs than kind.] The 


King had called him coin Hamlet, therefore Hamlet replies, 


| A little more than kin, 
i. e. a little more than couſin z becauſe, by marrying his mo- 
ther, he was become the King's ſon-in-law : So far is eaſy. 
But what means the latter part, | 
and leſs than kind? 


The king, in the preſent reading, gives no occaſion for this 
reflection, which is ſufficient to ſhew it to be faulty, and 


that we ſhould read and point the firſt line thus, 

But now, my coufin Hamlet. Kind my ſon 
i. e. But now let us turn to you, couſin Hamlet. Kind 
fon, (or, as we now ſay, Good my ſon) lay aſide this clouded 
look. For thus he was going to expoſtulate gently with him 
for this melancholy, when Hamlet cut him ſhort by reflect- 
ing on the titles he gave him; 

A little more than kin, and leſs than kind. 


- which we now fee is a pertinent reply. Wars, 


id.] It is not unreafonable to ſuppoſe that this was a pro- 
verbial expreſſion, known in former times for a relation ſo 
confuſed and blended, that it was hard to define it. Hanm. 

id.] Kind is the Teutonick word for Child. Hamlet 
therefore anſwers with propriety, to the titles of couſin and 
fon, which the king had given him, that he was ſomewhat 
more than couſin, and leſs than ſor, Jonxs. 

L. 5. too much i th* ſun.] He perhaps alludes to the 
proverb, Out of heaven's blefling into the warm ſun.” 

Jouns, 


L. 29. But you muſt know, your father loſt a father, 
That father bis ] This ſuppoſed refinement is 
from Mr. Pope; but all the editions elſe, that I have met 
with, old and modern, read, | 
That father 4%, /oft his; 


The reduplication of which word gives an energy and 


an elegance, which is much eafier to be conceived, than ex- 
plained in terms. And every judicious reader of this poet 
muſt have obſerved, how frequent it is with him to make 
this reduplication; where he intends either to A ert or dem, 


t 
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augment or diminiſh, or add a degree of webemence to his ex- 
preſſion. | THEOB,® 
iid.) Mr. Pope judiciouſly corrected the faulty copies. 
But ſays Mr. Theobald, The reduplicatien of the word loft in 
the old reading, gives an energy and an elegance which is much 
eafier to be conceived than explained in terms, I believe ſo: 
For when explained in terms it comes to this : That father af- 
ter he had loſt himſelf, loſt his father. But the reading is ex 
fide Codicts, and that is enough, WAR RB. 
Thid.] I do not admire the repetition of the word, but it 
has ſo much of our author's manner, that I find no tempta- 


tion to recede from the old copies. | Jon Ns. 
P. 485. I. 1. —obſeguious ſorrow, Obſequious is here from 
obſequies or funeral ceremonies. EE Jonxxs. 
L. 2. In obſtinate condolement.—] Condolement for ſorrow; 
becauſe ſorroto is uſed to be condoled. Wars. 
Pit By condolement here is meant, ſelf-condolement, 
nouriſhing our own grief, REIS.“ 
L. 4. — g will moſt incorrect] Incorrect, for untu- 
tored. Wars, 
I. 12. To reaſon moſt abſurd ;—] Reaſon, for experience, 
ARS. * 


Ibid.) Reaſon is here uſed in its common ſenſe, for the fa- 
culty by which we form concluſions from arguments, 

| Jonxs. 

L. 19. And with no leſs nobility of love, 

Than that wwkich deareſt father bears bis ſon, 

Do I impart towards you,) But what does the king 
impart ? We want the ſubſtantive governed of the verb. The 
King had declared Hamlet his immediate ſucceſſor ; and with 
that declaration, he muſt mean, he imparts to him as noble a 
love, as ever fond father tendered to his own ſon. I have 
ventured to m ake the text conform with this ſenſe, Tyror,* 


Ihid.) Nobility, for Magnitude. Wars, 
Did.] Nobility is rather generoſity. Jonns. 
I. 21. For ycur intent, 


In going back to ſchool to Wittenberg. ] The Poet uſes a pro- 
lepfis here: for the univerſity at Wittemberg was opened by 
Frederick the 3d elector of Saxony in the year 1502, ſeveral 
ages later in time than the date of Hamlet, But I defigned 


| 
| 
| 
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this n for another purpoſe. I would take notice, that 


a confiderable ſpace of years is ſpent in this tragedy ; or Ham. 


let, as a prince, ſhould be too old to go to an univerſity, We 
here find him a ſcholar reſident at that univerfity; bur, in 
A 5th, we find him plainly 30 years old: for the gravy. 

had taken up that occupation the very day on 
which young Hamlet was born, and had followed it, as he 


ſays, thirty years. TxHEog,* 
L. 21. Do I impart to'ward you.—] Impart, for profeſs. 
| Wars, 


Lid. The verb, import, ſeems to be uſed in this place in a 


neutral ſignification, for, impart or communicate myſelf 


and whatever depends on my power. If the idiom of our 
language will bear this interpretation, as I believe it will, 


there will be no occaſion for Mr. Theobald's correction of 


the line next but one preceding, 
And evith't no leſs nobility of love, | 
vrhi h otherwiſs ſeems abſolutely neceſſary to compleat the 


conſtruction. Revisar,* 
id.] I believe impart is, impart myſelf, communicate hat- 
ever J can beſtow. Joxxs. 


P. 486.1. 2. No jocund health.) The king's intemperance 
is very ſtrongly impreſſed; every thing that happens to him 
gives him occaſion to drink. Jon Ns. 

L. 8. Or that the 2228 bad not fix d | 

His cannon gain ſe!f-ſlaugrer !} The generality of the 
editions read thus, as if the poet's thought were, Or that the 
Almighty had not planted his artillery, or arms of vengeance, 


again ſelf-murder. But the word, which I reſtored, (and 


which was eſpouſed by the accurate Mr. Hughes, who gave 
an edition of this play ;) is the true reading. 1. e. That he 
bad not reſtrained ſuicide by bis expreſs law, and peremptory 
prohibition. | THEOB. 
L. 16. So excellent a king, that wwas, to this, 
ion to a ſatyr :] This ſimilitude at firſt fight ſeems 
to be a little far-fetched ; but it has an exquiſite beauty. By 


the ſatyr is meant Pan, as by Hyperion, Apollo. Pan and 


were brethers, and the alluſion is to the contention be- 
tween thoſe two Gods for the preference in muſic, Wars, 
I. 18. In former editions, | 


It 
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That be permitted not the winds 0 in This is a ſo» 
phiſtical reading, copied from the players in ſome of the mo- 
dern editions, for want of underſtanding the poet, whole text 
is corrupt in the old impreſſions ; all of which that I have 


had the fortune to ſee, concur in reading; 


o loving to my mother, | 
That he might not beteene the winds of heav'n 
Viſit her face too roughly. | | 
Beteene is a corruption without doubt, but not ſo inveterate 
a one, but that, by the change of a ſingle letter, and the ſe- 
paration of two words miſtakingly jumbled together, I am 
verily perſuaded, I have retrieved the poet's reading. Tbat 
he might not let e en the <vinds of beaven, &c. THrroB. 
L. 23. Frailty, thy name is woman !) But that 
it would diſpleaſe Mr, Pope to have it ſuppoſed, that ſatire 
can have any place in tragedy, (of which I ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak farther anon) I mould make no ſeruple to pronounce 
this reflection a fine laconic ſarcaſm. It is as conciſe in the 
terms, and, perhaps, more ſprightly in the thought and 
image, than that fling of Virgil at the ſex, in his fourth 
ZEneid. | 


varium & mutabile ſemper | 


Femina. | 

Mr. Dryden has remarked, that this 1s the ſharpeſt ſatire in 
the feweſt words, that ever was made on womankind ; for 
both the adjectives are neuter, and animal muſt be underſtood 
to make them grammar. Tis certain, the deſigned contempt 
is heightened by this change of the gender: but, I preſume, 
Mr. Dryden had forgot this paſſage of Shakeſpeare, when he 
declared on the fide of Virgil's hemiſtich, as the ſharpeſt ſa- 
tire he had met with, | TxzoB,* 

L. 27. a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, ] This 
is finely expreſſed, and with a philoſophical exactneſs. Beaſts 
want not reaſon, but the diſcourſe 4 reaſon : i. e. the regular 
inferring one thing from another by the aſſiſtance of univer- 
ſals. : 8 WAR. 

Bid.] Diſcourſe of reaſon, as the — name the third 
operation of the mind, is indeed a philoſophical term, but 
but it is fine no otherwiſe than as it is proper; it coſt the au- 
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| thor nothing, being the common language of his time, Of 
finding ſuch beauties in any poet there is no end. [Jonxs. 
P. 487. I. 14. —wbat make you] A familiar phraſe for 
| what are you doing. OHN$, 
| L. 17, —— good even, Sir,] So the copies. Sir T. Han- 
| mer and Dr. Warburton put it, good morning, The altera- 
| tion js of no importance, but all licence is dangerous. There 
| is no need of any change. Between the firſt and eighth ſcene 
of this act it is apparent that a natural day muſt paſs, and how 
| much of it 1s already over, there is nothing that can deter- 
mine. The king — held a council. It may now as well 
be evening as morning. | Jokxs. 
P. 488.1. 2. Deareſt, for direſt, moſt dreadful, moſt dan- 
| gerous. | Jon xs. 
| L. 7. Hor. I ſaw bim once, he ca. | 
| A goodly king. | | 
| Ham. He was a man, take bim for all in all, 
Eye ſhall not look upon his lite again] This ſeems to me 
more the true ſpirit of Shakeſpeare than J. Hor r. 
This an emendation of Sir T. Samewel. Joins, 
L. 14. Seaſon your admiration ——] That is, temper it. 
OHNS, 
| L. 28. —with the act of fear, ] Shakeſpeare could never 
| write ſo improperly as to call the paſſion of fear, the act of 
| fear. Without doubt the true reading is, | 
| with e' effect of fear. Wars, 
Thid.] Here is an affectation of ſubtlety without accuracy, 
Fear is every day confidered as an agent. Fear laid hold on 
bim; fear drove bim away. If it were proper to be rigorous 
In examining trifles, it might be replied, that Shakeſpeare 
would write more erroneouſly, if he wrote by the direction of 
this critick ; they were not diſtilled, whatever the word may 
mean, by the effect of fear; for that diſtillation was itſelf the 
effet; fear was the cauſe, the active cauſe, that diſtilled them 
by that force of operation which we ſtrictly call ac in volun- 
_ tary, end power in involuntary agents, but popularly call act 
in both. But of this too much. Jonxs. 
P. 490. I. 8. His beard was griſiy?] The old quarto reads, 
His beard was griſl' d? no 8. ä 
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And this is right. A natural mode of interrogation in Ham- 
let's circumſtances, | | Wars,* 
L. 17. Let it be treble in your ſilence ſtill:] If treble be right, 
in propriety it ſhould be read, | 
| Let it be treble in your filence now, 
But the old quarto reads, 
| Let it be tenable in your filence ſtill, 
And this is right, Warsr,* 
P. 491. I. 9. The N and ſuppliance of a minute:] Thus 
the quarto: the folio has it, | 
Sweet, not laſting, 
The ſuppliance of a minute, | 
It is plain that perfume is neceſſary to exemplify the idea of 
ſweet, not lafting. With the word ſuppliance I am not ſatisfied, 
and yet dare hardly offer what I imagine to be right, I ſuſ- 
pet that ſofiance, or ſome ſuch word formed from the Italian, 
was then uſed for the act of fumigating with ſweet ſcents, 
| | OHNS, 
L. 17. And now no ſoil, nor cautel, Nes cautela, 
which ſignifies only a prudent forefight or caution ; but paſſing 
through French hands, it loft its innocence, and now figni- 
fies — deceit, And fo he uſes the adjective in Julius 
Cæſar. | 
Swear prieſts and cowards and men cautelaus. 
But I believe Shakeſpeare wrote, 
And now no ſoil of cautel 
which the following words confirm, 
—— —doth beſmerch 
The virtue of his will: 
For by virtue is meant the ſimplicity of his will, not virtuous 
will: and both this and beſmerch refer only to ſoil, and to the 


ſoil of craft und inſincerity. WAR. 
Bid.] Virtue ſeems here to compriſe both excellence and 
power, and may be explained the pure ect. Jonns. 


I. 23. The ſanctity and health of the- whole flate : ] What 
has the ſanity of the ſtate to do with the prince's diſpropor- 
tioned marriage ? We ſhould read with the old 8 

| ARB. 
Did.] Hanmer reads very rightly, ſanity. Sanctity is elſes 
where printed for ſexity, in the old edition of this play, Joun.. 
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L. 25. ier and yielding—] Tielding, for conſent fim. 


L. 27. fo far to believe it,] To believe, to act conform. 
ably to. WAI.“ 


Thid.] That is, to truſt, rely, or depend upon it. R vis. 

P. 492. I. 4. keep within the rear, c.] That is, do not 
advance ſo far as your affection would lead you. OHNS, 

L. 19. Whilft, like a pt and careleſs libertine.] This read- 
ing gives us a ſenſe to this effect, Do not you be Jie an un- 
gracious preacher, who is like a careleſs libertine. And there 
we find, that he who is ſo lite a careleſs libertine, is the 
careleſs libertinc himſelf. This could not come from Shake- 
ſpeare. The old quarto reads, ; | 

Whiles a puft and reci/efs libertine, 
which directs to the right reading, 
| Whilſt be, a puft and _— libertine. 

The firſt impreſſion of theſe plays being taken from the play- 
houſe copies, and thoſe, for the better direction of the actors, 
being written as they were pronounced, theſe circumftance: 


have occafioned innumerable errors. So a for be every where, 


— 2 Was a goodly king, 
vas a man take him for all in all. 
| II wwarn't it will, 
for I warrant. This ſhould be well attended to in correcting 
Shakeſpeare. Wars. 
Ibid.) The emendation is not amiſs, but the reaſon for it 


is very inconcluſive; we uſe the ſame mode of ſpeaking on 


many occaſions. When I ſay of one, he — like a ſpend- 
thrift, of another, be robbed me like a thief, the phraſe pro- 
duces no ambiguity ; it is underſtood that the one is a /perd- 


thrift, and the other a chief. Jouxs. 
| 21. —recks not bis own read.] That is, heeds not his 
own leſſons. Porr. 


L. 28. —ftaid for. There TREOR. vulg. ſtaid for there. 
P. 493. I. 6. But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of zach new-batch'd, unfledged comrade.) The literal ſenſe 
is, Do not make thy palm callous by ſhaking every man by th 
band. The figurative meaning may be, Do not by promiſcu- 
ous converſation make thy mind inſenſible to the difference of cha- 
refers, Joans. 
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I. 16. Are moſt ſelect and generous,—] Selce, for elegant. 


Warg.® 


Bid.] That is, diſtinguiſhed, RE vis. 

L. 21. And it muff follow, as the night the day,] The ſenſe 
here requires, that the fimilitude ſhould give an image not 
of r effects of different natures, that follow one another al- 
ternately, but of a 1 and effect, where the effect follows 
the cauſe by a phyfical neceſſity. For the aſſertion is, Be true 
to thyſelf, and then thou muſt neceſſarily be true to others, 
Truth to himielf then was the cauſe, truth to others, the ef- 
fa. To illuſtrate this neceſſity, the ſpeaker employs a ſi- 
militude : but no ſimilitude can illuſtrate it but what preſents 
an image of a cauſe and ect: and ſuch a cauſe as that, where 
the effect follows by a phy/ical, not a moral neceſlity : for if 
only, by a mora/ neceſſity, the thing illaſtrating would not be 
more certain than the thing iluſtrated; which would be a 
great abſurdity. This beiug premiſed, let us ſee what the 


text ſays, 


And 1 


t muſt follow as the night the day. 


In this we are ſo far from being preſented with an ef2# fol- 


blowing a cauſe by a phyſical neceſſity, that there is no cauſe 


at all: but only two different effects, proceeding from two 
different cauſes, and ſucceeding one another alternately. 
Shakeſpeare, therefore, without queſtion wrote, 

And it muſt follow as tne /ig/t the day. 
As much as to ſay, Truth to thyſelf, and truth to others, 
are inſeparable, the latter depending neceſſarily on the for- 
mer, as /ight depends upon the day ! where it 1s to be obſerved, 
that day is uſed figuratively for the Sun. The ignorance of 
which, I ſuppoſe contributed to miſlead the editors. War. 

Leid.] This is an emendation of Mr. Warburton's, who, 

in his note on this paſſage, hath ſuffered himſelf to be puz- 
zled and confounded in the ſubtilty of his own philoſophy. 
The common reading was, 

And it muſt follow, as the night the day. 


The truth intended to be illuſtrated by this fimilitude is, as 


Mr, Warburton himfelf ſtates it, this; “ Truth to others, 
and truth to thyſelf, are inſeparable, the former depending 
neceſſarily on the latter.” The ſimilitude which is to illuſ- 


trate it is drawn from the conſtant regular ſucceſſion of night 
Vol. VI. PART „ B 6: 
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to day. I would aſk therefore, in the firſt place, whether 
the ſucceſſion of night is not inſeparable from the precedence 
of day? That it is ſo, may be inferred with the utmoſt 
certainty from an univerſal experience, which hath never 
failed in any one inftance. In the next place, whether 
this connection of ſucceſſion be not a connection phy- 
fically neceſſary? And this too may be inferred with 
the utmoſt certainty as well from the ſame univerſal ex. 
perience, which is the trueſt guide, and perhaps the only 
one to be depended on, in matters of this kind, as from 
what we know of the nature of the thing itſelf, the diurnal 
revolution of the earth on its axis, which is the common 
cauſe both of the night and the day, and of their regular ſuc- 
ceſſion to each other. But Mr. Warburton is not content 
with two appearances, both of them effects of the ſame cauſe, 
both connected in an invariable order of ſucceſſion by a phy- 
fical neceſſity. He inſiſts upon it, that it is of the eſſence of 
the fimilitude and illuſtration, that one of the two appearances 
ſhould be the cauſe, and the other the effect. Why fo? 1; 
that the caſe with the thing to be illuſtrated ? No. Truth 
to others doth not follow from truth to ourſelves, as an effect 
from a cauſe ; but both follow as effects from the ſame com- 
mon principle, which, exerting its efficacy in one inſtance, 
cannot fail doing it equally in the other. In ſhort the ſenti- 
ment illuſtrated is no other than this; Be ſure to be true to 
thyſelf; do not ſuffer thyſelf to be deceived by tempting ap- 
pearances into a conduct thou wilt find reaſon to repent of; 
if thou can once attain to this maſtery over thy paſſions, the 
Ame principle of ſelf- command will effectually ſecure thee 


from being falſe to any one elſe, Revisar.* 

I. 23. — my Bleffing ſeaſon this in thee !] Seaſon, for in- 
ſe... Was, 

Ibid.) It is more than to infuſe, it is to infix it in ſuch a 
manner that it never may wear out, OHNS. 


L. 25. The time invites you ;] This reading is as old as the 
*firſt folio 3 however I ſuſpect it to have been ſubſtituted by 
the players, who did not underſtand the term which poſſeſſes 
the elder quarto's : 
| The time inveſts you: | | 
i, e. beſieges, preſſes upon you on every fide, To inveſt « 
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aun, is the military phraſe from which our author borrow- 

ed his metaphor, THzrOB. 
L. 29. — yourſelf ſhall keep the hey of it.] That is, by 

thinking on you, I ſhall think on your leſſons. ſokxs. 
P. 494. I. 13. Unſifted in ſuch perilous circumſtance.] Un- 

fied, for untried. Untried fignifies either not tempted, or 

not refined 3 unſifted, ſignifies the latter only, though the ſenſe 

requires the former. WARB. 
L. 18. — Tender yourſelf more dearly ; 

Or ¶ not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe) 

Wronging it thus, you Il tender me a fool, } The paren- 
thefis is clos'd at the wrong place; and we muſt have like- 
wiſe a ſlight correction in the laſt verſe. Polonius is rack- 
ing and playing on the word tender, *till he thinks proper to 
correct himſelf for the licence; and then he would ſay 
not farther to crack the wind of the phraſe, by ;wiſling and 
contorting it, as I have done. Wars. 

Bid. believe the word <vronging has reference, not to 
the phraſe, but to Ophelia; if you go on <vronging it thus, 
that is, if you continue to go on thus wwrong, This is a mode of 
ſpeaking perhaps not very grammatical, but very common, 
nor have the beſt writers refuſed it, 
| To ſinner it or ſaint it, 
is in Pope. And Rowe, 

Thus to coy it, 
To one Who knows you too, 
The folio has it, 
roaming it thus, 
That is, letting yourſelf looſe to ſuch impreper liberty. But 
wronging ſeems to be more proper. Jonxs. 
L. 23. — faſhion you may call't ;—] She uſes faſhion for 


manner, and he for a tranſient practice. Jok xs. 


P. 495. I. 2. Set your intreatments ar a hOigber rate.] I 
know not what to make of this reading, Theſe intreatments 
were not hers but Hamlet's, Or if, in ſome ſenſe, they might 
be called hers, as paid to her, yet they could not be called 
ſo here, for ſhe is bid to ſet a high rate upon them, ſo certainly, 
not thoſe which Hamlet made to her, I ſuſpect Shakeſpeare 
wrote, 
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Set your intraitments at a higher rate, . 
i. e. coyneſs. A word in uſe among the old Engliſh writers, 
The ſenſe is this, ſell your coyneſs, before you put it off, at 


a bigber rate than a bare command to lay it aſide, and become 4 


familiar, | . Waks,* 
Thid.) Intreatments here means company, converſation, from 
the French entretien. Jonxs, 


L. 5. —larger tether—] A ftring to tye horſes. Pops, 
L. 7. Do not believe bis worws ; for they are brokers ; 

Breathing like ſanctiſed and p: ious bonds, 

The better to ile.] To the ſame purpoſe our 
author, ſpeaking of vows, expreſſes himſelf in this poem, 
call'd the Lover's Complaint. | 

Saw, how deceits were guilded in his ſmiling ; 
Knew, wows were ever brokers to defiling : - 
But to the paſſage in queſtion : tho” all the editors have 
ſwallow'd it implicitly, it is certainly corrupt; and I have 
been ſurpriz'd, how men of genius and learning could let it 
paſs without ſome ſuſpicion. What ideas can we form to 
ourfelves of a breathing bond, or of its being ſanctißed and 
tous £ The only tolerable way of reconciling it to a mear- 
ing without a change, is to ſuppoſe that the poet intends, by 


the word bonds, verbal obligations, proteſtations: and then, | 


indeed, theſe bonds may, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid to have 
breath, But this is to make him guilty of over-ftraining the 
word and allufion ; and it will hardly bear that interpretati- 
on, at leaſt not without much obſcurity. As he, juſt be- 
fore, is calling amorous vows brokers, and implorers of un- 
holy ſuits: I think, a continuation of the plain and natural 
ſenſe directs to an eaſy emendation, which makes the whole 
thought of a piece, and gives it a turn not unworthy of our 


_ Breathing, like ſanQified and pio''s beds, 
The better to beguile, 

Broker, *tis to be obſery'd, our author perpetually uſes as 
the more modeſt ſynonymous term for bad. Beſides, whit 
ſtrengthens my correction, and makes this emendation the 
more neceſſary and probable, is, the words with which the 
poet winds up his thought, the better zo beguile, It is the ſy 


not for his life; his plain ſpeech 6 


artifice and cuſtom of bawds to put on an air and form of 
ſanfity, to betray the virtues of young ladies; by. drawing 
them firſt into a kind opinion of them, from their exteriour 
and diſſembled goodneſs. And bawds in their office of treach- 
ery are likewiſe properly brokers; and the implorers and 
prompters of unbely (that is, unchaſte) ſuits 3 and ſo a chain 


of the ſame metaphors is continued to the end. p 


I made this emendation when I publiſh'd my Shakeſpeare 
reer d, and Mr. Pope has thought fit to embrace it in his 
laſt edition, 7 TREOB.“ 

Ibid.) Mr. Theobald was too haſty in framing ideas before 
he underſtood thoſe already framed by the poet, and expreſſed 
in very plain words, Do not believe (ſays Polonius to his 
daughter) Hamlet's amorous vows made to yo; which pre- 
tend religion in them, (the better ta beguile, ) like thoſe ſancti- 
fed and pious vows (or bands) made to heaven. And why 
ſhould not this paſs <vithour ſuſpicion © WaRB. 

L. 12. I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 

Have you ſo ſlander any moment's leifure,] The 
humour of this is fine. The ſpeaker's characters in all af- 
fectation. At laſt he ſays he will ſpeak plcin, and yet can- 

4 flandering a moment's lei- 
ſure being of the like fuſtian ſtuff with the ret. WARB. 

Ibid.) Here is another fe paſſage, of which I take the 
beauty to be only imaginary, Polonius ſays, in plain terms, 
that is, not in language leſs elevated or embelliſhed than be- 
fore, but © in terms that cannot be miſunderſtood : I would 
« not have you ſo diſgrace your moſt idle moments, as not 
« to find better employment for them than Lord Hamlet's 


«© converſation.” OHNS, 
L. 26, — the ſtvagg ring up-ſpring—)] The bluſtering up- 
ſtart, | Jon Ns. 


P. 496. 1. 7. This b-awvy beaded revel, eaſt and æueſt.] This 


whole ſpeech of Hamlet, to the entrance of the ghoſt, I ſet 


right in my Shakeſpeare reſtor'd, ſo ſhall not trouble the 
readers again with a repetition of thoſe corrections, or juſti- 
fication of them. Mr, Pope admits, I have given the whole 
a glimmering of ſenſe, but it is purely conjectual, and found- 
ed on no authority of copies. But is this any objection againſt 
conjecture in Shakeſpeare's caſe, where no original manu- 
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* R 
ſcript is ſubſiſting, and the printed copies have ſucceſſively 
blunder'd after one another? and is not even a glimmering 
of ſenſe, ſo it be not arbitrarily impos'd, preferable to flat and 
glaring nonſenſe ? If not, there is a total end at leaſt to this 
branch of criticiſm : and nonſenſe may plead title and pre. 
ſcription from time, becauſe there is no direct authority for 


di ſpoſſeſſing it. TrEog,* 
Bid.] i. e. This reveling that obſerves no hours, but con- 
tinues from morning to night, &c, Waxs, 


Thid.] I ſhould not have ſuſpected this paſſage of ambi- 
guity or obſcurity, had I not found my opinion ot it differing 
from that of the learned critic. I conſtrue it thus, “ This 
c heavy-headed revel makes us traduced eaſt and weſt, and 
cc taxed of other nations.” | Jonxs, 

L. 12. The pith and marrow of our attribute.) The beſt 
and moft valuable part of the praiſe that could be otherwiſe 


attributed to us. | Jonxs. 
1 complexion. ] i. e. humour; as ſanguine, 
melancholy, phlegmatic, &c. Wars, 
L. 22. — Fortunes ſcar,] In the old quarto of 1637, it is 
—— fortune's fiar : 
But I think ſcar is proper. Jones. 
L. 24. As infinite as man may undergo,] As large as can be 
accumulated upon man. | Jonxxs. 
L. 26. - The dram of Eaſe | 


| Doth all the noble ſubſtance of a Doubt 

To his cc ſcandal.) I do not remember a paſſage 
throughout all our poet's works, more intricate and deprav d 
in the text, of leſs meaning to outward appearance, or more 
likely to baffle the attempts of criticiſm in its aid, It is 
certain, there is neither ſenſe nor grammar as it now ſtands: 
= with a flight alteration, I'll endeavour to cure thoſe de- 
eas, and give a ſentiment too, that ſhall make the poet's 
thought cloſe nohly. The dram of Baſe (as I have corrected 
the text) means the leaſt alloy of baſeneſs or vice. It is 
very frequent with our poet to uſe the adjective of quality 
inſtead of the ſubſtantive ſignifying the thing. Beſides, I 
have obſerved, that elſewhere, ſpeaking of ⁊vortb, he de- 
lights to conſider it as a quality that adds weigbr to a perion, 
and connects the word with that idea, Tn ROB. 


a V = 


Thid.] The Reviſal reads, 
Doth all the noble ſubſtance oft eat out; 
Or, Doth all the noble ſubſtance jo;/ with doubt. 
The author would have deſpiſed them both, had Wy been 
another's. 
Mr. Holt reads, 
Doth all the noble ſubſtance of adopt. 
I think Theobald's reading may ſtand, Jor xs. 
P. 497. I. 3. Be thy intents qvicked or charitable.) Some of 
the old editions read events 3 from which 1 ſoſpect that 
Shakeſpe eare wrote, 
Be thy advent wicked or charitable, 


i. e. thy coming. WAB. * 


L. 4. queſticnable ſhape.) By queſtionable is meant pro- 
voking queſtion. Tu ko. & HAN MER. 
* ] So in Macbeth, 
Live you, or are you aught 
That man may gueſ/ton. JokNs. 
L. 7. tell, 

I, hy thy canonix d bons, hearſed in death, 

Have burſt their ccarments?] Hamlet here ſpeaks 
with wonder, that he why was dead ſhould riſe again and 
walk. But this, according to the vulgar ſuperſtition here 
followed, was no wonder, Their only wonder was, that 
one, who bad the rites of ſepulture performed to him, ſhould 
walk ; the want of which was ſuppoſed to be the reaſon of 
walking ghoſts, Hamlet's wonger then ſhould have been 
placed nere: And ſo Shakeſpear placed it, as we ſhall fee 
preſently, For hearſed is uſed figuratively to ſignify repofited, 


_ therefore the place qvbere ſhould be deſigned : but death be- 


ing no place, but a privation only, bear/ed in death is non- 
ſente, We ſhould read, 


tell, 

Why dy: canoniz'd bones hearſed in earth 

Have burſt their cearments. 
It appears, for the two reaſons given above, that earth is the 
true reading. It will further appear tor theſe two other rea- 
ſons, Firſt, from the words, canonix d bones; by which is 
not meant (as one would imagine) a compliment, for, made 
boly or ſainted; but for bones to which che rites of ſepulture 
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have been performed ; or which were buried according to the 
canon. For we are told he was murder'd with all his fins 


freſh upon him, and therefore in no way to be ſainted. But 


if this licentious uſe of the word canoniz'd be allow'd, then 


earth muſt be the true reading, for inhuming bodies was one 


of the eſſential parts of ſepulchral rites. Secondly, from the 


words, have burft their cearments, which imply the preceding 


mention of inbuming, but no mention is made of it in the 
common reading, This enabled the Oxford editor to improve 
upon the emendation ; ſo, he reads, 
Why thy bones hears'd in canonized earth. 

I ſuppoſe for the ſake of harmony, not of ſenſe. For tho 
the rites of ſepulture performed canonizes the body buried; 
yet it does not canonize the earth in which it is laid, unleſs 
every funeral ſervice be a new conſecration, Wars, 

id.] It were too long to examine this note period by pe- 
riod, tho' almoſt every period ſeems to me to contain ſome. 
thing reprehenſible. The critic, in his zeal for change, 
writes with ſo little conſideration, as to ſay, that Hamlet 
cannot call his father canonized, becauſe qve are told be was 
murdered wwith all bis fins freſh upon him. He. was not then 
told it, and had ſo little the power of knowing it, that he 
was to be told it by an apparition. The long ſucceſſion of 
reaſons upon reaſons prove nothing, but what every reader 
diſcovers, that the King had been buried, which is implied 
by ſo many adjuncts of burial, that the direct mention of 
earth is not neceſſary. Hamlet, amazed at an apparition, 
which, though in all ages credited, has in all ages been con- 


fidered as the moſt wonderful and moſt dreadful operation of 
ſupernatural agency, enquires of the ſpectre, in the moſt 


emphatick terms, why he breaks the order of nature, by re- 
turning from the dead; this he aſks in a very confuſed cir- 
cumlocution, confounding in his fright the foul and body. 
Why, ſays he, have thy bones, which with due ceremonies 
have been intombed in death, in the common ſtate of departed 
mortals, bur the folds in which they were embalmed ? 


Why has the tomb in which we ſaw thee quietly laid, open- 


ed his mouth, that mouth which, by its weight and ſtability, 
ſeemed cloſed for ever? The whole ſentence is this: Vby 
doft thou appear, whom we know to be dead? ; 
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Had the change of the word removed any obſcurity, or 
added any beauty, it might have been worth a ſtruggle, but 
either reading leaves the ſenſe the ſame. L | 

If there be any aſperity in this controverſial note, it muſt 
be imputed to the contagion of peeviſhneſs, or ſome reſent- 
ment of the incivility ſhown to the Oxford editor, who is 
repreſented as ſuppoſing the ground canoniſed by a funeral, 
when he only meant to ſay, that the body was depoſited in 
laly ground, in ground conſecrated according to go canon, 

| Joruns. 

L. 15. — us fools of nature.] The expreſſion is fine, as 
intimating we were only kept (as formerly, fools in a great 
family) to make ſport for nature, who lay hid only to mock 
and laugh at us, for our vain ſearches into her myſteries. 


| Wars. 
L. 16. — to ſhake our diſpoſition. ] Diſpoſition, for frame. 
Wars. 


P. 498. 1. 6. — deprive your ſow reignty of reaſon. i. e. de- 
prive your ſov'reignty of its reaſon, Nonſenſe. Sov'reignty of 
r2aſon is the ſame as ſovereign or ſupreme reaſon : Reaſon 
which governs man, And thus it was uſed by the beſt 
writers of thoſe times. Sidney ſays, “ it is time for us both 
« to let reaſon enjoy its due ſovereigntie.” Arcad, And 
Kind Charles, Ar once to betray the ſovereignty of reaſon in 
my ſoul. Eixay Baomnunn. It is evident that Shakeſpear wrote, 

deprave your ſoy'reignty of reaſon. | 
i. e. diſorder your underſtanding and draw you into madneſs. 
So afterwards. Now fee that noble and moſt ſovereign rea- 


ſen like ſweet bells jangled out of tune.“ Wars. 
Ibid.) I believe deprive in this place ſignifies ſimply to tate 
away, Jonxs, 


L. 8. The very place.] The four following lines added 
from the firſt edition. | Pop E. 
Ibid. — puts toys of eee. Toys, for whims. WARE. 
P. 499. I. 13. Doom'd for a certain time to wvalk the night, 
And for the day confin'd to faſt in fires.] Chaucer has 
a ſimilar paſſage with regard to the puniſhments of Hell. 
Parſon's Tale, p. 193. Mr. Urry's edition. 
And moreover, the miſzſe (uneaſineſs) of hell, 
Shall be in defaute of mete and drink, Gray. 
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Ibid.) I once ſuſpected this expreflion—— to faſt in fre; ; 
becauſe tho” faſting is often a part of penance injoin'd us by 
the church-diſcipline here on earth, yet, I conceiv'd, it 
could be no great puniſhment for a ſpirit, a being which re- 
quires no ſuſtenance, to faß. Mr. Warburton has fince per- 
fectly convinced me that the text is not to be diſturb'd, but 
Phat the expreſſion is purely metaphorical, Fer it is the opi- 
nion of the religion here repreſented, (i. e. the Roman (a- 
tholic) that faſting purifies the foul here, as the fire does in 
the purgatory here alluded to: and that the ſoul muſt be 
purged either by faſting here, or by burning hereafter. This 
opinion Shakeſpeare again hints at, where he makes Haunlet 


ſay 3 
. He took my father grosſly, full of bread. 
And we are to obſerve, that it is a common faying of the 
Romiſh prieſts to their people, If you won't faft here, vou 
muſt faſt in fire. THEoOB,* 
Lid.] We ſhould read, | 
too faſt in fires, | 
i. e. very cloſely confined. The particle 7 is uſed frequent. 
ly for the ſuperlative moſt, or very. WAB. 
Leid.] Jam rather inclined to read, conin d to laſting fire, 
to fires unremitted and unconſumed. The change is flight, 
| | OHNS, & REVI18, 
P. 500. I. 1. As meditation or the thoughts of love.) This fi- 
militude is extremely beautiful. The word, meditaticn, is 
conſecrated, by the myſtics, to ſignify that ftreich and fight 
of mind which aſpires to the enjoyment of the ſupreme good, 
So that Hamlet, confidering with what to compare the ſwift. 
neſs of his revenge, chooſes two of the moſt rapid things in 
nature, the ardency of divine and human paſſion, in an en- 
thufiaſt and a lover. | Wars, 
Thid.] The comment on the word meditation is ſo ingeni- 
ous, that I hope it is juſt. | | _ Jouns. 
L. 4. And duller ſhouldft thou be, than the fat qweed 
| That roats itſelf in eaſe on Lethe's wharf, &c.] Shake- 
ſpear, apparently through ignorance, makes Roman Catho- 
licks of theſe pagan Danes ; and here gives a deſcription of 
purgatory : but yet mixes it with the pagan fable of Letbe's 
wharf, Whether he did it to inſinuate, to the zealous Pro- 
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teſtants of his time, that the pagan and popiſh purgatory 
food upon the ſame footing of credibility z or whether it 
was by the ſame kind of licentious inadvertence that Michael 
Angelo brought Charon's bark into his picture of the laſt 
judgment, is not eaſy to decide, WARE. 
Ibid.) The word here ufed was more probably deſigned by 
1 Metathefis, either of a pcet, or tranſcriber, for Henebon, 
that is henbane; of which the moſt common kind ( hyoſcyamus 
niger) is certainly narcotic, and perhaps, if taken in a conſi- 
derable quantity, might prove poiſonous. Galen calls it 
cold in the third degree; by which in this, as well as opium, 
he ſeems not to mean an actual coldneſs, but the power it 
has of benumbing the faculties, Dioſcorides aſcribes it to 
madneſs, (ven e- peraviutng.) Theſe qualities have been 
confirmed by ſeveral cates related 1n modern obſervations. In 
Wepfer we have a good account of the various effects of this 
root upon moſt of the members of a Convent in Germany, 
who eat of it for ſupper by miſtake, mixed with ſuecory ;— 
heat in the throat, giddineſs, dimneſs of fight, and Cilirium, 
Cicut. Aquatic. c. 18. 1 GraAY, 
Ibid.) Mr, Pope's edition gives us a reading much more 
elegant and expreſſive in my poor opinion, 
That yoors itſelf in eaſe on Lethe's Wharf. | 
But which of the two is genuine muſt be determined by the 


authority of the elder editions. Revisar.* 
P. 501. l. 15, — at once diſpatcht;] Diſpatcht, for be- 
reft. Wars. 
L. 17. Unbonſel d,] Without the ſacrament being taken. 
| | | Pop x. 
id. Unancinted,) Without extreme unction. Pop E. 
Ibid. Unanel d,] No knell rung. Pop E. 


Tbid, In other editions, 

Unhouzzled, unanointed, unaneal d;] The Ghoſt, 
having recounted the proceſs of his murder, proceeds to ex- 
aggerate the inhumanity and unnaturalneſs of the fact, from 
the circumſtances in which he was ſurpriſed. But theſe, I 
find, have been ſtumbling blocks to our editors; and there- 
fore I muſt amend and explain theſe three compound adjec- 
tives in their order, Inſtead of anbouxæel d, we muſt re- 


ore, wnbouſe]'d, i. e. wwitbout the ſacrament taken ; from the 
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old Saxon word for the ſacrament, houſe]. In the next place, 
wnanointed is a ſophiſtication of the text: the old copies con- 
cur in reading, diſappointed. I correct, 
Unbouſel'd, unappointed, 
3. e. no confeſſion of fins made, no reconciliation to heaven, 
no appointment of penance by the church. Unaneal'd 1 
agree to be the poet's genuine word; but I muſt take the li- 
berty to diſpute Mr. Pope's explication of it, viz, No ine! 
rung. The adjective formed from &ne//, muſt have been 
wnknelPd, or unknold. There is no rule in orthography for 
finking the & in the deflection of any verb or compound 
formed from nell, and melting it into a vowel. What ſenſe 
does ananeal d then bear ? Skinner, in his Lexicon of old and 
obſclete Engliſh terms, tells us, that aneal' d is unctus; from 
the Teutonick prepoſition an, and Ole, i. e. Oil: fo that una- 
neal d muſt conſequently fignify, ananointed, not having the 
extream unction. The poet's reading and explication being 
aſcertained, he very finely makes his gbeſt complain of theſe 
four dreadful hardſhips ; that he had been diſpatch'd out of 
life without receiving the 50%, or ſacrament ; without be- 
ing reconcil d to heaven and abſoly'd; without the benefit of 
extream unction; or without io much as a confeſſion made of 
his fins. The having no nell rung, I think, is not a point 
of equal conſequence to any of theſe; eſpecially, if we con- 
ſider, that the Romiſh church admits the efficacy of praying 
for the dead. | THeoe. 
Ibid.) This is a very difficult line. I think Theobald's 
objection to the ſenſe of unaneal'd, for notified by the bell, 
muſt be owned to be very ſtrong. I have not yet by my en- 
quiry ſatisfied myſelf, Hanmer's explication of unanneal'd by 
unprepared, becauſe to anneal metals, is to prepare them in 
manufacture, is too general and vague ; there is no reſem- 
blance between any funeral ceremony and the practice of an- 
nealing metals. | | 
Diſappointed 18 the ſame as —_— and may be properly 
explained unprepared ; a man well furniſhed with things ne- 
ceſſary for any enterpriſe, was ſaid to be well appointed. 
| OHNS, 
L. 20. Ob horrible ! ob horrible, moſt horrible.) It is very 
ingeniouſly hinted to me by a learned lady, that this line 


quiet, on certain terms agreed betwixt them, 
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ſeems to belong to Hamlet, in whoſe mouth it is a proper and 
natural exclamation, and who, according to the practice of the 
ſage, may be ſuppoſed to interrupt ſo long a ſpeech. ok xs. 


I. 30. —uneffe&ual fire.) i. e. ſhining without heat. 
WAR.“ 


P. 502. I. 6. Yea, from the table of my memory 


I'll awipe awvay all trivial fond records.) Aſcbylus, 1 re- 
member, twice uſes this very metaphor ; confidering the 
mind of memory, as a tablet, or writing-vook, on which we are 
to engrave things worthy of remembrance, 

"Hy E&yyedpe e perhfuooy AtrTHG peevay, Prometh, 

At\Toygapa d ard, gmoma peri. Eumenid, 
| Tuo.“ 
L. 26. — Come, bird, come.) This is the call which falconers 


- uſe to their hawk in the air when they would have him come 


down to them. __Hann,* 

P. 503. I. 24. By St. Patrick, —] How the poet comes to 
make Hamlet ſwear by St. Patrick, I know not. However 
at this time all the whole northern world had their learning 
from Ireland; to which place it had retired, and there 
flouriſhed under the auſpices of this Saint. But it was, I 
ſuppoſe, only ſaid at random; for he makes Hamlet a ſtudent 
of Wittemberg. Wars. 

P. 504. I. 14. Never to ſpeak of this that you have heard, 

Swear by my ſword. ] This adjuration and the ſolemnity 
of kiſſing Hamlet's ſword, ſeems to be ſneer'd at by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in their Knight , the Burning Peſile z 
where Ralph the grocer's prentice, diſmiſſes the | Aire. in 

Ralph. I give thee mercy, but yet thou ſhalt ſwear 

Upon my burning peſtle to perform : 
Thy promiſe uttered. 

Barb. I fewear and kiſs. THrxon,* 

Ibid. ] Swear by my Sword.) Here the poet has preſerved 
the manners of -the antient Danes, with whom it was religion 
to ſwear upon their ſwords, See Bartboline, De caufis con- 
temp. mort. apud Dan. Wars, 

Ibid.) I was once inclinable to this opinion, which is 
likewiſe well defended by Mr. Upton, but Mr. Garrick pro- 


duced me a paſſage, I think, in Brantome, from which it 
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appeared, that it was common to ſwear upon the ſword, that 
is, upon the croſs which the old ſwords always had upon the 
hilt, - Jonxs. 
I. 27. And therefore as a ftranger give it welcome.] i. e. re- 
ceive it to yourſelf ; take it under your own roof; as much 
po ſay, Keep it ſecret. Alluding to the laws of hoſpitality, 
| | Wars, 
L. 28. There are more things in beav'n and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your phileſopby.) This refexion of 
Hamlet ſeems to be directly copied from this paſſage of 
Lucretius, hb. i. v. 152. 2 
Quad multa in terris fieri, ecloque tuentur, 
Quorum operum cauſas nulla ratione videre 
Poſjunt. | 
I had amended and rectified the- pointing of this whole 
ſpeech in my Shakeſpeare Reftor'd, to which I deſire for 
brevity's to refer my readers. Mr. Pope has thought fit to 
reform the whole, in his laſt edition, agreeably to my directi- 


ons there, THeos,* 
P. 506. I. 24. —drintirg, | Fencing, ] ſwearing, ] Fencing, 
an interpolation. Wars. 


I5id.] 1 ſuppoſe, by fencing is meant a too diligent fre- 


| quentation of the fencing-ſchool, a reſort of violent and 


lawleſs young men. | | Jonns, 
L. 28. You muſt not put another ſcandal on him.] I once ſu- 
ſpeed, and attempted to correct, this paſſage. The old 


gentleman, tis plain, is of opinion, that to charge his ſon 


with evenching would not diſbonour him; conſequently, would 
be no ſcandal to him. Why then ſhould he caution Reynoldo 
from putting another ſcandal on him? There can be no ſecond 
ſcandal ſuppos'd, without a firſt implied, On this kind of 
reaſoning, I propos'd to correct; | 
Ton muſt not put an utter ſcandal on bim. Mr. Pope, I ob- 
ſerve, ſeems to admit the emendation, but I retra& it as an 
idle, unweigh'd conjecture. The reaſoning, on which it is 
built, is fallacious; and our Author's licentious manner of 
expreſſing himſelf elſewhere, convinces me that any change 
is altogether unneceſſary. So in King Richard II. 

Tend'ring the precious ſafety of my prince, 

And free from other miſbegotten hate, 

Come I appellant to this princely preſence. 
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Now, ſtrictly ſpeaking, here, rendring his prince's ſafety in 
his firſt miſbegotten hate; which nobody will ever believe 
was the Poet's intention. And ſo, in Macbeth ; 
— All theſe are portable, 

With ether graces weigh'd, ; 
Malcolm had been enumerating the ſecret enormities he was 
guilty of; no graces are mention'd or ſuppos d; ſo that in 
grammatical ſtriẽtneſs, theſe enormities ſtand in the place of 
fit graces 3 tho' the Poet means no more than this, that 
Malcolm's vices would be ſupportable, if his graces on the 
other hand were to be weigh'd againft them. THEOB,* 

p. 507. I. 1. A ſavageneſs—] Savageneſs, for wildneſs, 
| Wars, 

L. 2. Of general aſſault.] i. e. ſuch as youth in general is 
liable to. _ « Wars. 

L. 8. Your layins theſe ſlight ſallies on my ſon, 

As teuere a N W th" da en *Tis true, ſal- 
lies or flights of youth are very frequent phraſes; but what 
agreement in the metaphors is there betwixt ſallies and ſoil d? 
All the old copies, which I have ſeen, read as I have re- 
form'd the text. So Beaumont and Fletcher in their Two 
Noble Kinſmen 3 


— Let us leave the city 
Thebes, and the temptings in't, before we further 


Sully our gloſs of youth. 2 THhrog.* 
L. 14. Good fir, or so, or friend, &c.] We ſhould read, 
— IR, i. e. father. WAR B. 


Lid.] I know not that fire was ever a general word of 
compliment as diſtinct from ſir; nor do I conceive why any 
alteration ſhould be made. It is a common mode of collo- 
quial language to uſe, or ſo, as a ſlight intimation of more of 
the ſame, or a like kind, that might be mentioned, We 
might read, 5 | | | 
. Good Sir, For ſooth, or Friend, or Gentleman. 


Forſooth, a term of which I do not well know the original 


meaning, was uſed to men as well as to women. Jonxs. 
P. 508. I. 7, -in yourſelf.] Hanmer reads, een your- 

ſelf, and is followed by Dr, Warburton; but perhaps in your- 

ſelf means, in your oꝛon perſon, not by ſpies. JonRs. 
L. 11. bi ftockings foul'd, 15 
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Ungarter'd, and dowwn-gyved to bis ancle.] I have reſtored 


the reading of the elder guarts's——bis flockings looſe, 


The change, I ſuſpect, was firſt from the players, who ſaw 
a contradiction in his ſtockings being Joſe, and yet ſpach led 
down at ancle, But they, in their ignorance, blunder'd away 
our author's word, becauſe they did not underſtand it ; 
Ungarter'd, and down-gyred, i. e. turn's down. So, the 
oldeſt copies; and, ſo his ſtockings were properly looſe, as 


they were ungarter d and row!'d down to the ancle. 


| THreog,* 
P. 509.1. 21. Pam ſorry, that with better heed and judgnient 
I had not quoted.) I have reſtor'd with the generality of the 
older copies, 2 : and every knowing reader of our Author 
muſt have obſery'd, that he oftener uſes ſpecd in the ſiꝑnifi- 
cation of ſucceſs than of celerity, To be content with a tew 
inſtances ; | 
Launce. There, —and St, Nicholas be thy ſpeed ! 
| 2 Gent, of Verona. 
Roſ. Now Hercules be thy ſpeed, young man 
As you Lite it. 
St. Dennis be my ſpeed ? 
| | „„. 
Bapt. Well may' ſt thou wooe, and happy be thy gerd 
Taming the Sbrecv. 
The prince your ſon, with meer conceit and fear 
Of the Queen's ſpeed, is gone. inter's Tale, 
Or if we were to take ſpeed, in its native ſenſe of quic:neis, 
celerity, Polonius might very properly uſe it; meaning, that 
he is ſorry, he had nt ſooner, and with better judgment, ſifted 
into Hamlet's indiſpoſition. Tx EOB.“ 
L. 22. I had not quOrT ED bim. —] The old quarto reads 
coted. It appears Shakeſp:are wrote NOT ED. Quoted is 
nonſenſe. | WII. 


(Let me ſee; What then? 


Leid.] To quote is, I believe, to reckon, to take an account 


of, to take the guotient or reſult of a computation, JonNs, 
L. 24. it is as proper to our age | 
To caſt beyond ourſelves in our opinions, 
At it is common for the younger ſort 
To lack diſcretion.——] This is not the remark of a weak 
man. The vice of age is too much ſuſpicion. Men long 
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:ccuſtomed to the wiles of life caſt commonly beyond them- 
ves, let their cunning go further than reaſon can attend it. | 
This is always the fault of a little mind, made artful by long | 
commerce with the world. | . 4 
L. 28. This muſt be known; which, being kept cloſe, might | 
L 
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move | | 

More grief to hide, than hate to utter, love.] i. e. This muſt be 
made known to the King, for (being kept ſecret) the hiding 
Hamlet's love might occaſion more miſchief to us from him 
and the Queen, than the uttering or revealing of it will oc- 
cafon hate and reſentment from Hamlet. The poet's ill 
and obſcure expreflion ſeems to have been cauſed by his af- 
ſectation of concluding the ſcene with a couplet. Wars. 

Hanmer reads, 55 5 

Mere grief to hide hate, than to utter love. Jonns. 

Lid.] The ſenſe, however obſcurely expreſſed, is not dif- 
ficult to diſcover. The concealment of it may be attended 
with conſequences productive of greater calamity than the 
liſpleaſure can poſſibly be with which the diſcloſing it may 
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be received, REIS.“ 
L. 510. 1. 22. To ſbecu us ſo much gentry ] Gentry, 
for complaiſance. Wars. . 


L. 24. For the ſupply, &c.] That the hope which your ar- 
tival has raiſed may be completed by the deſired effect. 


Jouns. 
P. 411. . 4 in the full bent, ] Bent, for endeavour, 
application, | Wars. 
L. 21. —the trail © icy—] The trail is the courſe of an 
animal purſued by the . 1 "with 
I. 26, ——the fruit——]) The deſſert after the meat. 
| JonNs. 


L. 512. I. 19. Gives him three thouſand crowns in annual 
f;] This reading firſt obtain'd in the edition put out by 18 
the players. But all the old ' guarto's (from 1605, down- 4 
wards) read, as I have reform'd the text. TREOB.* | 
id.] This appears to Mr. Theobald to be too poor a F108 
pittance from a King to his nephew and the general of an : 11648 
amy, and therefore he gives the preference to the reading of | 0 
the old quarto's, © thyeeſcore thouſand crowns,” not recollett- @— \s FEM 
nz the great difference both of the intrinfick and commer- iy Wh 
Vor. VI. Pax T II. C 


3 


ſo large a ſum. 


_ of cbaracter (ſays our great poet in his admirable preface to 


NOTES ON 


cial value of money in thoſe earlier ages from what they 
are at preſent, I think it more than probable, that in the 
poor kingdom of Norway, and in the age attributed to 
Hamlet, the King's whole revenue might ſcarce amount to 
So that three. thouſand crowns in annual 
fee, might well paſs for a royal munificence, Rx vis. 

P. 513. 1. 2. —at night we'll feaf.——] The King's in- 
temperance is never ſuffered to be forgotten. Jonxs. 

L. 5. My Liege, and Madam, to expoeftulate] The ſtrokes of 
humour in this ſpeech are admirable. Pelonious's character 


is that of a weak, pedant, miniſter of ſtate. His declamation 
is a fine ſatire on the impertinent oratory then in vogue, 
which placed reaſon in the formality of method, and wit in 

a 


the gingle aud play of words. With what art is he made to 


pride himſelf in his wir: | 

That be is mad, tit true; tis true, "tis pity 3 

And pity tis, tis true; A fooliſh figure; 1 

But farewel it — vl 

And how exquifitely does the poet ridicule the reaſoning is * 
1 


faſbion, where he makes Polonius remark on Hamlet's mad- | 
neſs ; | | mac 
Though this be madneſs, yet there's method in't: ” 

ery; 


As if method, which the wits of that age thought the moſt 
eſſential quality of a good diſcourſe, would make amends for f 

the madneſs. It was madneſs indeed, yet Polonius could th 
comfort himſelf with this reflexion, that at leaſt it had ne- ne 
tbod. It is certain Shakeſpear excels in nothing more than 
in the preſervation of his characters; To this life and variety 


hakeſpear)aue muſt add the wonderful preſervation of it, 
We have ſaid what is the character of Polonius ; and it 1s 
allowed on all hands to be drawn with wonderful life and 
ſpirit, yet the anity of it has been thought by ſome to be 
groſly violated in the excellent precepts and inſtructions which 
Shakeſpear makes his ſtateſman give to his ſon and ſervant 
in the middle of the firf, and beginning of the ſecond act. 
But I will venture to ſay, theſe criticks have not entered into 
the poet's art and addreſs in this particular. He had a mind 
to ornament his ſcenes with thoſe fine leſſons of ſocial life 
but his Polonius was too weak to be the author of them, 
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tho! he was pedant enough to have met with them in his 


reading, and fop enough to get them by heart, and retail 


them for his own. And this the poet has finely ſhewn us 


- was the caſe, where, in the middle of Polonius's inſtructions 


to his ſervant, he makes him, tho' without having received 
any interruption, forget his leſſon, and ſay, 
« And then, Sir, does he this; | 
He does hat was I about to ſay ? 
« ] was about to ſay ſomething ? 
« —where did1 leave? 

The ſervant replies, | 

At, cloſes in the conſequence, This ſets Polonius right, 
and he goes on, | 55 

At, cloſes in the conſequence, 
Ay marry, | 

He _ thus ; 1 know the gentleman, &c. 
which ſhews they were words got by heart which he was re- 
peating, Other wiſe cloſes in the conſequence, which conveys no 
particular idea of the ſubject he was upon, could never have 
made him recolle& where he broke off. This is an extra- 
ordinary inſtance of the poet's art, and attention to the pre- 
ſervation of Character. ä WARB. 

Ibid.) This account of the character of Polonius though 
it ſufficiently reconciles the ſeeming inconfiftency of ſo 
much wiſdom with ſo much folly, does not perhaps corre- 
ond exactly to the ideas of our author. The commentator 
makes the character of Polonius, a character only of man- 
ners, diſcriminated by properties ſuperficial, accidental, and 
quired, The poet intended a nobler delineation of a mixed 
character of manners and of nature. Polonius is a man bred 
i courts, exerciſed in buſineſs, ſtored with obſervation, con- 
ident of his knowledge, proud of his eloquence, and de- 
lining into dotage. His mode of oratory is truly repreſented 
s deſigned to ridicule the practice of thoſe times, of pre- 
kces that made no introduction, and of method that em- 
arafſed rather than explained. This part of his character 
$ accidental, the reſt is natural, Such a man is poſitive and 
thdent, becauſe he knows that his mind was once ftrong, 
nd knows not that it is become weak. Such a man excels 
u general principles, but fails in the particular application. 

| C 2 | 
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He is knowing in retroſpe&, and ignorant in foreſight, 
While he depends upon his memory, and can draw from his 
repoſitories of knowledge, he utters weighty ſentences, and 
gives uſeful counſel ; but as the mind in its enfcebled ſtate 
cannot be kept long buſy and intent, the old man is ſubje& 
to ſudden dereliction of his faculties, he loſes the order of 
his ideas, and entangles himſelf in his own thoughts, till he 
recovers the leading principle, and falls again into his former 
train. This idea of dotage encroaching upon wiſdom, will 
ſolve all the phænomena of the character of Polonius. 


| OHNS, 
id.] —— to. expoſtulate] To expoſtulate, for 10 enquire 
or diſcuſs. | Waks, 


L. 28. To the celeſtial, and my ſoul's idol, the moſt beautifet 

Ophelia.] I have ventured at an emendation here, againſt 
the authority of all the copies; but, I hope, upon examinati- 
on it will: appear probable and reaſonable, The word 
beautified may carry two diſtinct ideas, either as applied to a 


woman made up of artificial beauties, or to one rich in native 0 
charms. As Shakeſpeare has therefore choſe to uſe it in the 0 
latter acceptation, to expreſs natural comelineſs; I cannot ſ 
imagine, that here, he would make Polonius except to the d 

hraſe, and call it a vile ove, But a ſtronger objection fill p 
in my mind, lies againſt it. As celeſtial and ſoul's idol are the w 
introductory characteriſtics of Ophelia, what a dreadful a 
anticlimax is it to deſcend to ſuch an epithet as beautified ? lit 


On the other hand, beatified, as I have conjectur'd, raiſes the 
image: but Polonius might very well, as a Roman Catholic, 
call it a vile phraſe, i. e. ſavouring of profanation ; ſince the 
epithet is peculiarly made an adjunct to the Virgin Mary's 
honour, and therefore ought not to be employed in the praiſe 
of a meer mortal. TRroz.“ 
Bid.] Both Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warburton hate 
followed Theobald, but I am in doubt whether Bbeautifcs 
though, as Polonius calls it, a wile phraſe, be not the proper 
word. Beautified ſeems to be a wile phraſe, for the ambiguty 
af its meaning, . Jon xs, 
L. 514. I. 13. More above, —is, moreover, beſides, Joux, 
IL. 24. If I bad play d the deſk or table-book, 
Or giv'n my heart a working mute and dumb, be 1 
Or look'd upon this love awith idle fight ; Way 
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— 
What might you think ? —] i. e. If either I had convey- 
ed intelligence between them, and been the confident of 
their amours, ¶ play d the deſt or table-book,] or had connived 
at it, only obſerved them in ſecret without acquainting my 
daughter with my diſcovery, | given my heart a mute and 
dumb wworking,] or laſtly, had been negligent in obſerving the 
intrigue, and over-looked it, [od upon this love with idle 
febt ;] what would you have thought of me? Wars, 
P. 515. I. 2. lich done, ſhe took the fruits of my advice; 
And he repulſed, ] Ihe fruits of advice are the effects of 
zdvice. But how could ſhe be ſaid to take them? the read- 
ingis corrupt, Shakeſpear wrote, 
Which done, ſee too the fruits of my advice; 


For, he repulſed, — Wars. 
Ibid.) She took the fruits of advice when ſhe obeyed 
advice, the advice was then made fruitful, - Jonns, 
L. 3. ———8 ſhort tale to mate, ; 


| Fell to a ſadneſs, then into a faſt, &c.] The ridicule 
of this character is here admirably ſuſtained. He would not 
only be thought to have diſcovered this intrigue by his own 
fagacity, but to have remarked all the ſtages of Hamlet's 
diforder, from his ſadneſs to his raving, as regularly as his 
phyſician could have done; when all the while the madneſs 
was only feigned. The humour of this is exquiſite from 
a man who tells us, with a confidence peculiar to ſmall po- 
liticians, that he could find | | 
Where truth was hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. | Wars. 

P. 526.1. 15. For if the Sun breed maggots in a dead dog, 

Being a good kiſſing carrion 

Have you a daughter ?] The editors ſeeing Hamlet coun- 
terfeit madneſs, thought they might ſafely put any nonſenſe 
into his mouth. But this ſtrange paſſage when ſet right, 
will be ſeen to contain as great and ſublime a reflexion as any 
the poet puts into his Hero's mouth throughout the whole 
play. We ſhall firſt give the true reading, which is this, 

For if the Sun breed mag gots in a dead dog, | 

Being a God, kiſſing carrion.— As to the ſenſe we may ob- 
ſerve, that the illative particle for] ſhews the ſpeoker to 
be reaſoning from fomething he had ſaid before : What that 
was we learn in theſe words, to be hone, as this world goes, is 
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to be one picked out of ten thouſand. Having ſaid this, the 


chain of ideas led him to reflect upon the argument which 
libertines bring againſt Providence from the circumſtance 
of abounding Evil. In the next ſpeech therefore he endea- 
vours to anſwer that objection, and vindicate Providence, 
even on a ſuppoſition of the fact, that almoſt all men were 
wicked. His argument in the two lines in queſtion is to 


this purpoſe, But wwhy need we wonder at this abounding of 


evil ] for if the Sun breed maggots in a dead dog, wwbich tb 4 
God, yer ſhedding its heat and influence upon carrion——Here he 
tops ſhort, left talking too conſequentially the hearer ſhould 
ſuſpect his madneſs to be feigned; and ſo turns him of 
from the ſubject, by enquiring of his daughter. But the 
inference which he intended to make, was a very noble one, 
and to this purpoſe. If this (ſays he) be the caſe, that the 
effect follows the thing operated upon [carrion] and not the 
thing operating [a God ;] why need we wonder, that the 
ſupreme cauſe of all things diffuſing its bleſſings on mankind, 
who is, as it were, a dead carrion, dead in original fin, man, 
inſtead of a proper return of duty, ſhould breed only cor- 


ruption and vices? This is the argument at length; and is 


2$ noble a one in behalf of providence as could come from 
the ſchools of divinity. But this wonderful man had an 
art not only of acquainting the audience with what his 
actors ſay, but with what they think. The ſentiment too i; 
altogether in character, for Hamlet is perpetually moralizing, 
and his circumſtances make this reflexion very natural, 
The ſame thought, ſomething diverſified, as on a different 
occaſion, he uſes again in Meaſure for Meaſure, which will 
ſerve to confirm theſe obſervations : 

The tempter or the tempted, who fins moſt ? 

Not ſhe ; nor doth ſhe tempt ; but it is 1 

That lying by the violet in the fun 

Do as the carrion does, not as the flower, 


Corrupt by virtuous ſeaſon, 
And the ſame kind of expreſſion in Cymbeline, 
Common-kiſſing Titan, Wars, 
Thid.) This is a noble emendation, which almoſt ſets the 
critic on a level with the author. Jonns. 


P. 517. I. 3. Slanders, fir: for the ſatyrical ſlave ſays bere 
that 1 men, be.] By the ſatyrical * he means Juvenal in 
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his tenth ſatire : | 
Da ſpatium vitæ, multos da Jupiter annos : 
Hoc recto vultu, ſolum hoc & pallidus optas. 
Sed quam continuis & quantis longa ſenectus 
Plena malis ! deformem, & tetrum ante omnia vultum, 
Diſſimilemque ſui, &c. | 
Nothing could be finer imagined for Hamlet, in his circum- 
ſtances, than the bringing him in reading a deſcription of the 
evils of long life, Wars. 
P. 519. l. 4. The ſhadow o a dream.) Shakeſpeare has ac- 
cidentally inverted an expreſſion of Pindar, that the ſtate of 
humanity is ox; 3vag, the dream of a ſhadow. Jonxs. 
L. 9. Then are our beggars, bodies ;] Shakeſpeare ſeems 
here to deſign a ridicule of theſe declamations againſt wealth 
and greatneſs, that ſeem to make happineſs conſiſt in po- 
verty. | | OHNS, 
P. 520. I. 9. I have of late, _ This is an admirable 
deſcription of a rooted melancholy ſprung from thickneſs of 
blood; and artfully imagined to hide the true cauſe of his 


diſorder from the penetration of theſe two friends, who were 


ſet over him as ſpies, Wars, 


P. 521. I. 2. — ſhall end bis part in $a, Aſter theſe 


words the folio adds, © the clown ſhall make thoſe laugh 
whoſe lungs are tickled o' th' ſere. Wars. 
id.] This paſſage I have omitted, for the ſame reaſon, I 


fuppoſe, as the other editors. I do not underſtand it, Ioꝝ Ns. 


L. 3. — the lady fhall, &c.] The lady ſhall have no ob- 
ſtruction, unleſs from the lameneſs of the verſe. Jonns. 


L. 7. Hamlet. How chances it they travel ? their refidence 


both in reputation and profit <vas better both ways. 

Rofin. 1 think their inhibition comes by means of the late 
innovation.) This is a proof this play was not wrote till af. 
ter the 29 Eliz. 1597, (Shakeſpeare then 33,) when the firſt 
ſtatute againſt vagabonds was made, including players; and 
perhaps, not till after the 1 James 1602. Hor T.* 

L. 9. I think, their inhibition.) I fancy this is tranſpoſed : 
Hamlet enquires not about an inhibition, but an innovation; the 
anſwer therefore probably was, I think their innovation, that 
is, their new practice of ſtrolling, comes by the means of the 
late inhibition. Jonns. 

L. 14. The lines marked with commas are in the folio 
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of 1623, but not in the quarto of 1637, nor, I ſuppoſe, in 
any of the quartos, | Jon xs 
L. 16. An Aiery of children,] Relating to the play-houfes 
then contending, the Bankſide, the Fortune, &c. play'd by 
dy the children. | Poet, 
id. — little Yaſes, that cry out on the tep of queſticn : 
The poet here ſteps out of his Tubject to rig Aral} 
and ſneer at the prevailing faſhion of following plays per- 
formed by the Children of the Chapel, and abandoning the 
eſtabliſn d theatres. But why are they call'd Jirtle Yaſes ? 
As he firſt calls em an Aiery of Children, (now, an Aiery or 
Eyery is a hawk's or eagle's neſt;) there is not the leaf 
| little Eyaſes; i. e. young 
neſtlings, creatures juſt out of the egg. THEos, 
L. 17. — cry out on the top of queſtion;| The meaning 
ſesms to be, they aſk a common queſtion in the higheſt notes 
of the voice. Jon xs. 
L. 23. Eſcoted.] Paid. Jon xs. 
Lid. — will they purſue the quality, no longer than they can 
fing ?] Will they follow the profeſſion of players, no longer 
than they keep the voices of boys ? So afterwards he ſays to 


the player, Come, give us a taſte of your quality; Come, 


a paſſionate ſpeech.” Jonxs. 
P. 522.1. 7. Hercules and his load too.] 1. e. They not 
only carry away the world, but the world bearer too: Allud- 
ing to the ſtory of Hercules's relieving Atlas. This is hu- 
mourous. | Wars, 
L. g. It is not ſtrange; for mine unkle) I do not wonder 
that the new players have ſo ſuddenly rifen to reputation, my 
unkle ſupplies another example of the facility with which 
honour is conferred upon new claimants. Jouxs. 
L. 18. Hanmer reads, Let me compliment with you. Jon x. 
L. 25. I know a hawk from a band ſaav.] This was a com- 
mon proverbial ſpeech. The Oxford editor alters it to, I know 
a hawk from a bernſhaw. As if the other had been a corrup- 
tion of the players ; whereas the poet found the proverb thus 
corrupted in the mouths of the people. So that this critic's al- 
teration only ſerves to ſhew us the original of the expreſſion, 


WARB., 


P. 523. 1. 10, Buzze, buzze.) Meer idle talk, the bu 
| | JOHNs, 


Tr 39 


L. 12. Then came, &c.] This ſeems to be a line of the 


ballad. | 1 VVT 
L. 16. For the law of writ, and the Liberty, theſe are the 


enly nen.] All the modern editions have, the lav of wit, and 
the liberty; but both my old copies have, the lago of writ, I 
believe rightly. Myit, for eoriting, compoſition. Wit was 
not, in our author's time, taken either for imagination, or 


acuteneſs, or both together, but for underſtanding, for the faculty 


by which we apprehend and Judge. i hoſe who wrote of the 
human mind diſtinguiſhed 1ts primary powers into evit and 
will, Aſcham diſtinguiſhes boys of tardy and of active facul- 
ties into quick wvits and ſlonv wits, JonNs. 


L. 31. — the firſt row of the rubrick.] It is pons chanſons in 


the firſt folio edition. The old ballads ſung on bridges, and 
from thence called Pars chanſons: Hamlet is here repeating 


ends of old ſongs. Port. 
Ibid.] The rubrick is equivalent. The titles old ballads 


being written in red letters: Wars, * 


Ibid.] It is pons chanſons in the quarto too. I know nat 


whence the rubrick has been brought, yet it has not the ap- 
pearance of an arbitrary addition. The titles of old ballads 
were never printed red; but perhaps rubrick may ftand for 
marginal explanation. Jon Rs. 
Ibid.] The words of the rabrich were firſt inſerted by Mr. 
Rowe, in his edition in 170g, in the room of pons chanſons 
(which is the reading of the firſt folio) and have been tranſ- 
planted thence by ſucceeding editors: The old 4to. in 1611, 
reads picus chanſon, which (I think) gives the ſenſe wanted, 
The pious chanſons were a kind of Chriſtmas Carol, contain- 
ing ſome Scripture Hiſtory, thrown into looſe rhimes, and 
ſung about the ſtreets by the common people, when they 


went at that ſeaſon to beg alms. Hamlet is here repeat- 


ing ſome ſcraps from ſongs of this kind, and when 
Polonius enquires what followed them, he refers him to the 
firſt reo (i. e. diviſion) of one of theſe, to obtain the infor- 
mation he wanted. STEEVENS.* 
L. 32, — my abridgments.] He calls the players afterwards, 
© the brief chronicles of the time 3” but I think he now 
means only “ thoſe who will ſhorten my talk,” Jon xs. 


P. 524. I. 6. — 4 chisppine.] A tight-heel'd ſhoe, or a 


ſüpper. | Por E.“ 
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L. 7. — be not crack'd within the ring.) That is, crack'd 
too much for uſe. This is ſaid to a young player, who acted 


the parts of women. | | Jonxs. 
L. 9. — like friendly falconers,] Hanmer, who has much i]. 
luſtrated the alluſions to falconry, reads, lite French falconer:, 
but gi ves no reaſon for the cortection. Jonxs. 
L. 15. Caviare to the general; Caviare was a kind of for- 
eign pickle, to which & vulgar palates were, I ſuppoſe, 


not yet reconciled. Jon xs. 
id.] Caviare is the ſpawn of ſturgeon pickled ; it is im- 
ported hither from Ruſſia. HAwEIXs. 
L. 17. — cried in tbe top of mine,] 1. e. whoſe judgment! 
had the higheſt opinion ot. Wars, 
Thid.) 1 think it means only that vere bigber than mine. 
on xs. 


L. 18. — ft down with as much modeſty.] Medeſty, for 
ſimplicity. | AR B, 

L. 19. I remember, one ſaid, there was no ſalt in tbe lines 11 
nate the matter ſavoury.] i. e. There was no poignancy of 
wit, or virulence of ſatire in them, as I had formerly ex- 
plain'd this paſſage. Mr. Pope has fallen upon me with a 
ſneer, and triumphs that I ſhould be ſo ridiculous to think 
that ſatire can have any place in tragedy, I did not mean 
that ſatire was to make its ſubject, or that the paſſions were 


to be purg'd by it: may not a ſharp and ſarcaſtical ſenti- 


ment, for all that, occafionally ariſe from the matter? What 
does this gentleman think of irony? Is it not one ſpecies of 
ſatire? And yet Monſieur Hedelin (almoſt as good a judge as 
Mr. Pope in theſe matters) tells us, it is a figure entirely 
theatrical. Or what does Mr. Pope think of ſuch ſentence: 
as theſe ? | 
Frailty, thy name is woman ! Hamlet, 

In ſecond huſband let me be accurſt ! | | 

None wed the ſecond, but who kill'd the firſt, Ibid. 

At a few drops of women's rheum, which are 

As cheap as hes, he ſold the blood and labour 

Of our great action. | Coriolanus. 
O woman! woman! woman ! All the Gods 

Have not ſuch pow'r of doing good to men, 

As you of doing harm. Dryden's All for Love. 
And to borrow one inſtance from an antient, who has out- 


us. 


ve. 
ut- 
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gone all the others quoted, in the ſtrength of his ſarcaſm. 
— Xe yep arobty obey Bore | 
Ilaidag wolf teh, Sv & N tivas yivOr. | 
"OuTw N ay 3x Tv dd avlgwrrog xaxoy, Eurip. in Medea. 
I choſe this paſſage, becauſe, I think, our Milton has 
left a fine paraphraſe upon it; and, 1 doubt not, had the 
Greek poet in his eye. e 
| Oh, why did God, 
Creator wiſe, that peopled higheſt heav'n 
With ſpirits maſculine, create at laſt 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, and not feminine; 
Or find ſome other way to generate mankind. 
If Mr. Pope does not think theſe paſſages to be ſatire, and 
yet they are all in tragedies, I muſt beg leave to diſſent from 
him in opinion. Or, to conclude, has Mr. Pope never 


heard, that Euri pides obtain'd the name of Miyoyurng, wo- 


man-hater, becauſe he fo virulently ſatyriz'd the ſex in his 


tragedies ? Txxon.* 
L. 21. —tbat might indite the author,)] Indite, for con- 
iQ, | WAR. 


L. 22. — but call'd it an boneſt metbod.] Hamlet is telling 
how much his judgment differed from that of others. One 
« ſaid, there was no ſalt in the lines, &c. but called it an 
« honeſt method.” The author probably gave it, But I 
called it an boneft method, &c. 

An boneſ method. Honeſt for chaſte. Wars. 

L. 30. The rugged Pyrrhus, he, &c. ] The two great- 
eft poets of this and the laſt age, Mr. Dryden, in the 
preface to Troilus and Creſſida, and Mr. Pope, have 
concurred in thinking that Shakeſpear produced this long 
paſſage with deſign to ridicule and expoſe the bombaſt 
of the play from whence it was taken; and that Ham- 
let's commendation of it is purely ironical. This is become 
the general opinion. I think juſt otherwiſe; and that it 
was given with commendation to upbraid the falſe taſte of 


the audience of that time, which would not ſuffer them to 


do juſtice to the ſimplicity and ſublime of this production. 
And I reaſon, Firſt, from the character Hamlet gives of the 
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play, from whence the paſſage is taken. Secondly, from 
the paſſage itſelf, And thirdly, from the effect it had on the 
audience, | 7 

Let us. conſider the character Hamlet gives of it, « The 
« Play, I remember, pleas'd not the million, *twas Caviar: 
cc to the general; but it was (as I received it, and others, 
« whoſe judgment in ſuch matters cried in the top of mine) 
« an excellent play well d:geſted in the ſcenes, ſet down with 
« as much modeſty as cunning, I remember, one ſaid, 
ic there was no ſalt in the lines to make the matter ſavoury ; 
cc nor no matter in the phraſe that might indite the author 
« of affection; but called it an honeſt method.” They who 
ſuppoſe the paſſage given to be ridiculed, muſt needs ſuppoſe 
this character to be purely ironical. But if fo, it is the 
ſtrangeſt irony that ever was written. It pleaſed not the 
multitude. This we muſt conc.ude to be true, however 
ironical the reſt be. Now the reaſon given of the deſigned 
ridicule is the ſuppoſed bombaſt. But thoſe were the very plays, 
which at that time we know took with the multitude. And 
Fletcher wrote a kind of Rehearial purpoſely to expoſe them. 
But ſay it is bombaſt, and that, therefore, it took not with the 
multitude. Hamlet preſently tells us what it was that diſp!-aſed 
them. © There was no ſalt in the lines to make the matter 
& ſavoury ; nor no matter in the phraſe that might indite the 
ce author of affection; but called it an honeſt method.“ 
Now whether a perſon ſpeaks ironically or no, when he 
quotes others, yet common ſenſe requires he ſhould quote 
what they ſay. Now it could not be, if this play diipleaſed 
becauſe of the bombaſt, that thoſe whom it diſpleaſed ſhould 
give this reaſon for their diſlike. The ſame inconſiſtencies 
and abſurdities abound in every other part of Hamlet's ſpeech 
ſuppoſing it to be ironical: but take him as ſpeaking his ſen- 
timents, the whole is of a piece, and to this purpoſe ; the 
play, I remember, pleaſed not the multitude, and the reaſon 
was, its being wrote on the rules of the ancient drama; to 
which they were entire ſtrangers, But, in my opinion, and 
in the opinion of thoſe for whoſe judgment I have the high- 
eſt eſteem, it was an excellent play, „well digeſted in tix 
ſcenes,” i. e. where the three unities were preſerved, Set 
« down with as much modeſty as cunning,” i. e. where 


JJ 43 
not only the art of compoſition, but the ſimplicity of nature, 
was carefully attended to. The characters were a faithful 
icture of life and manners, in which nothing was over- 
charged into farce. But theſe qualities, which gained my 
eſteem, loſt the public's. For I remember one ſaid, there 
« was no ſalt in the lines to make the matter ſavoury,” 
i. e. there was not, according to the mode of that time, a 
fool or clown to joke, quibble, and talk freely, © Nor no 
« matter in the phraſe that might indite the author of affec- 
« tion,” i. e. nor none of thoſe paſſionate, pathetic love 
ſcenes, ſo eſſential to modern tragedy. But he called it an 
lone method, i. e. he owned, however taſteleſs this method 
of writing, on the antient plan, was to our times, yet it was 
chaſte and pure; the diſtinguiſhing character of the Greek 
drama. I nced only make one obſervation on all this ; that, 
thus interpreted, it is the juſteſt picture of a good tragedy, 
wrote on the antient rules. And that I have rightly inter- 
preted it, appears farther from what we find added in the old 
quarto, An hone}. method, as wholeſome as ſweet, and by very 
much more handiome than fine, i. e. it had a natural beauty, 
but none of the fucus of falſe art. 

2. A ſecond proof that this ſpeech was given to be ad- 
mired, is from the intrinſic merit of the ſpeech itſelf: which 
contains the deſcription of a circumſtance very happily ima- 


gined, namely, Ilium and Priam's falling together, with the 


effect it had on the deſtroyer, | 
—— The helliſh Pyrrhus, &c. 
To, Repugnant to command. 
Th' unnerved father falls, &c. 
To, So after Pyrrhus' pauſe. 


Now this circumſtance, illuſtrated with the fine ſimilitude 


of the ſtorm, is ſo highly worked up as to have well de- 
ſerved a place in Virgil's ſecond book of the Æneid, even 
tho' the work had been carried on to that perfection which 
the Roman Poet had conceived. 


3. The third proof is, from the effects which followed 


on the recital. Hamlet, his beſt character, approves it; the 
Player is deeply affected in repeating it; and only the fool- 
iſh Polonius tired with it. We have ſa id enough before of 
Hamlet's ſentiments, As for the player, he changes co- 
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lour, and the tears ftart from his eyes. But our author waz 
too good a judge of nature to make bombaſt and unnatural 
. ſentiment produce ſuch an effect. Nature and Horace both 
inſtructed him, | | 
Si vis me flere, dolendum eft 
Primum ipſi tibi, tunc tua me infortunia lædent, 
Telephe, vel Peleu. Male fi mandata loqueris, 
Aut dormitabo aut ridebo. 
And it may be worth obſerving, that Horace gives this pre- 
cept particularly to ſhew, that bombaſt and unnatural ſenti- 
ments are incapable of moving the tender paſſions, which he 
is directing the poet how to raiſe. For, in the lines juſt be- 
fore, he gives this rule, 
Telephus & Peleus, cum pauper & exul uterque, 
Projicit Ampullas, & ſeſquipedalia verba, | 
Not that I would deny, that very bad lines in very bad tra 
gedies have had this effect. But then it always proceeds 
from one or other of theſe cauſes. | 
1. Either when the ſubje& is domeſtic, and the ſcene lies 
at home: The ſpeQators, in this caſe, become intereſted in 
the fortunes of the diſtreſſed ; and their thoughts are ſo much 
taken up with the ſubjeR, that they are not at liberty to at- 
tend to the poet; who, otherwiſe, by his faulty ſentiments 
and diction, would have ſtifled the emotions ſpringing up 
from a ſenſe of the diſtreſs. But this is nothing to the caſe 
in hand. For, as Hamlet ſays, 
What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ? | 
2. When bad lines raiſe this affection, they are bad in the 
other extreme ; low, abject, and groveling, inſtead of being 
highly figurative and ſwelling; yet when attended with a 
natural ſimplicity, they have force enough to ftrike illiterate 
and fimple minds. The Tragedies of Banks wiil juſtify 
both theſe obſervations. | 
But if any one will ſtill ſay, that Shakeſpear intended to 
repreſent a player unnaturally and fantaſtically affected, we 
muſt appeal to Hamlet, that is, to Shakeſpear himſelf, in 
this matter? who on the reflection he makes upon the play- 
er's emotion, in order to excite his own revenge, gives not 
the leaſt hint that the player was unnaturally or injudiciouſly 


as 
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moved. On the contrary, his fine deſcription of the actor's 
emotion ſhews, he thought juſt otherwiſe. 

wm —— this Player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 

Could force his ſoul ſo to his own conceit, 

That trom her working all his viſage wan'd ; 

Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in his aſpect, 

A broken voice, &c. 
And indeed had Hamlet eſteemed this emotion any thing un- 
natural, it had been a very improper circumſtance to ſpur 
him to his purpoſe. 

As Shakeſpear has here ſhewn the effects which a fine 
deſcription of nature, heightened with all the ornaments of 
art, had upon an intelligent player, whoſe buſineſs habitu- 
ates him to enter intimately and ceeply into the characters 
of men and manners, and to give nature its free workings on 
all occaſions ; ſo he has artfully ſhewn what effects the very 
fame ſcene would have upon a quite different man, Poloni- 
us; by nature, very weak and very artificial (two qualities, 
tho* commonly enough joined in life, yet generally ſo much 
diſguiſed as not to be ſeen by common eyes to be together ; 
and which an ordinary Poet durſt not have brought ſo near 
one another) by diſcipline, praiſed in the ſpecies of wit and 
eloquence, which was ftiff, forced, and pedantic; and by 
trade a politician, and therefore, of conſequence, without 
any of the affecting notices of humanity. Such is the man 
whom Shakeſpear has judiciouſly choſen to repreſent the falſe 
taſte of that audience which had condemned the play here 
reciting. When the actor comes to the fineſt and moſt pa- 
thetic part of this ſpeech, Polonius cries out, this is too long; 
on which Hamlet, in contempt of his ill judgment, replies, 
It ſhall to the barber's with thy beard, (intimating that, by this 
judgment, it appeared that all his wiſdom lay in his length 
of beard,) Pry'thee ſay on. He's for a jig or a tale of bawadry. 
(the common entertainment of that time, as well as this, of 
the people) or . ſay on. And yet this man of modern 
taſte, who ſtood all this time perfectly unmoved with the 
forcible imagery of the relator, no ſooner hears, amongſt 
many good things, one quaint and fantaſtical word, put in, 
I ſuppoſe, purpoſely for this end, than he profeſſes his ap- 
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probation of the propriety and dignity of it. Thar”; good, 
Mobled Queen is good. On the whole then, I think, it plainly 
appears, that the long quotation is not given to be ridicule 
and laughed at, but to be admired. The character given of 
the Play, by Hamlet, cannot be ironical. The paſſage it. 
ſelf is extremely beautiful. It has the effect that all pathetic 
relations, naturally written, ſhould have; and it is con- 
demned, or regarded with indifference, by one of a wrong, 
unnatural taſte. From hence (to obſerve it by the way) the 
actors, in their repreſentation of this play, may learn how 


this ſpeech ought to be ſpoken, and what appearance Hamlet 


out to aſſume during the recital. | 

That which ſupports the common opinion, concerning 
this paſſage, is the turgid expreſſion in ſome parts of it; 
which they think, could never be given by the poet to be 
commended. We ſhall therefore, in the next place, exa- 
mine the lines moſt obnoxious to cenſure, and ſee how much, 


allowing the charge, this will make for the induction of 


their concluſion. | 
 Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ſtrikes wide, 
But with the whif and wind of his fell ſword 
Th' unnerved Father falls. 
And again, | 
Out, out, thou trumpet fortune] All you Gods, 
In general ſynod, take away her power : 
Break all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven, 
As low as to the fiends. | 
Now whether theſe be bombaſt or not, is not the queſtion ; 
but whether Shakeſpeare efteemed them ſo. That he did 
not ſo eſteem them appears from his having uſed the very 
| fame thoughts in the ſame expreſſion, in his beſt plays, and 
given them to his principal characters, where he aims at the 
ſublime. As in the following paſſages. | 


Troilus, in Troilus and Creſſida, far outſtrains in the exe- 


cution of Pyrrhus's ſword, in the character he gives of Hec- 
tor's 

When many times the cairive Grecians fall 

Evin in the fan and wind of your fair ſword, 

You bid them riſe and live, 
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Cleopatra, in Antony and Cleopatra, rails at fortune in 
the ſame manner. | 
No, let me ſpeak, and let me rail fo high, 
That the falſe . Fortune break her qwheel, 
Provok'd at my offence, g 
But another uſe may be made of theſe quotations; a diſ- 
covery of the author of this recited play: which, letting us 
into a circumſtance of our author's life (as a writer) hitherto 
unknown, was the reaſon I have been ſo large upon this 
queſtion, I think then it appears from what has been ſaid, 
that the play in diſpute was Shakeſpeare's own : and that 
this was the occaſion of writing it. He was deſirous, as ſoon 
as he had found his ſtrength, of reſtoring the chaſtneſs and 
regularity of the antient ſtage ; and therefore compoſed this 
Tragedy on the model of the Greek drama, as may be ſeen 
by throwing ſo much a&#i:n into relation. But his attempt 
proved fruitleſs ; and the raw, unnatural taſte, then preva- 
lent, forced him back again into his old Gothic manner, 
For which he took this revenge upon his audience, WaR B. 
P. 526. 1. 19. —the mobled queen, — ] Mobled or mabled, 
ſignifies veiled, So Sandys, ſpeaking of the Turkiſh women, 
ſays, © their faces are mabled in fine linen, that no more is 
to be ſeen of them than their eyes.” Travels, Wars. 
Bid.] Mabled fignifies huddled, groſsly covered. JonNs. 
P. 528. I. 5. all his viſage warm'd: ] This might do, did 
not the old quarto lead us to a more exact and pertinent read- 
ing, which 1s, | 


| viſage æwan d: 
i. e. turned pale or æuan. For ſo the viſage appears when the 
mind 1s thus affectioned, and not ⁊ua-m d or fluſhed. Wars. 
L. 12. the cue for paſſion, | The hint, the direction. 
| OHNS. 
L. 14, ——the general ear The ears of all mankind. 
So before, Caviare to the general, that is, to the multitude. 
5 OHNS, 
L. 20, —unpregnant of my cauſe, ]' Unpregnant, for having 
no due ſenſe of, | ARB. 
id.] Rather, Not quickened with a new deſire of ven- 
geance; not teeming with revenge. Jox Ns. 
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L. 23. A damm d defeat was made.] Defeat, for deſtruction. 


| ARB, 
Thid.) Rather, diſpaſſeſſion. Jonxs. 
P. 529. J. 2. by 0 ] Urnratural. Jonns, 


L. 6. And fall a curſing like a wery drab— 
— A ſtallion J But why a Fallion? The two old 


folio's have it, a ſcullin : but that too is wrong. I am per- 


ſuaded, Shakeſpeare wrote as I have reformed the text, a 
tullion, i. e. a ftupid, heartleſs, faint-hearted, white-liver'd 
fellow ; one good for nothing, but curſing and talking big, 
So, in King Lear; g 
Pl make a ſop o'th* moonſhine of you; you whorſon, 
cullionly, barbermonger, draw. 
2 Henry VI. | 
Away, baſe cullions /—Suffolk, let *em go. 
The word is of Italian extraction, from coglione; which, 
in its metaphorical fignification, (as La Cruſca defines it) di- 


ceß ancor coglione per ingiuria in ſenſo di balordo,——1s ſaid 
by way of reproach to a Rapid, good for nothing blockhead. 
| | THEos,* 

L. 3. About, brain!) Wits, to your work, Brain, go 
about the lint buſineſs. CHNS, 
L. 17. —tent bim—] Search his wounds, * 
id. —if be but blench,] If he fprink. Jonxs. 
L. 24. More relative than this:] Relative, for convictive. 

| | Wars, 

Thid.] Convictive is only the conſequential ſenſe. Rela- 
tive 1s, nearly related, cloſely connected, ” ey 

5 


P. 530. I. 14. Niggard o rector, but of our deman 

oft free in bis oo þ his is given as the deſcription 
of the converſation of a man whom the ſpeaker found not for- 
ward to be ſounded ; and who kept alosf when they would bring 
bim to confeſſion : But ſuch a deſcription can never paſs but at 
croſs-purpoſes, Shakeſpeare certainly wrote it juſt the other 
way, 
N Meß free of queſtion, but of our demands 
Niggard in his reply. 
That this is the true reading we need but turn back to the 


preceding ſcene, for Hamlet's conduct, to be * 
Rn | ARB, 


dd Bey 2 49 


L. 18, We der-took the way z] The old quarto reads o er- 


raught corruptly, for o'er-rode. Which Fthink is the right 


reading; for o'er-took has the idea of following with deſign 
and accompanying. O'er-rode has neither: which was t 
caſe. | WarB.* 
Bid.] Over-raught is, over-reached, that is, owver-took. 
OH NS. 
P. 53 1. I. 6. And drive his purpoſe into theſe deligbts.] Mr. 
Theobald, in his Shakeſpeare reſtored, p. 8 1. hath very 
juſtly corrected this paſſage agreeably to the reading of the 
ſecond folio, | | | 
And drive his purpoſe on to theſe delights. Revis.*. 
L. 11. Afront Ophelia.] To affront is only to meet directly, 
= | OHNS. 
L. 29. *Tis too much provid, —] It is found by too frequent 
experience. | Jon Ns. 
P. 532. I. 4. - more ugly to the thing that helps it,] That is, 
compared with the thing that helps it. Jonxs. 


L. 8. To be, or net to be ?—] It is ſaid by thoſe who are not 


willing to allow Shakeſpeare much learning, that he availed 
himſelf of an Engliſh tranſlation of Plutarch from the French 
of Amiot, publiſhed in Q. Elizabeth's reign ; but they ſeem 
to forget, that in order to ſupport their arguments of this kind, 
it is neceſſary for them to prove, that Plato too was tranflated 
into Engliſh at the ſame time; for this celebrated ſoliloquy, 
Jo be, or not to be?“ is taken almoſt verbatim from that 
philoſopher 3 yet we have never found that Plato was tranſ- 
lated in thoſe times, Langhorne's Pref. to PL uTARCH* 

B.] Of this celebrated ſoliloquy, which burſting from a man 
diſtracted with contrariety of deſires, and overwhelmed with 
the magnitude of his own purpoſes, is connected rather in 
the ſpeaker's mind, than on his tongue, I ſhall endeayour to 
diſcover the train, and to ſhew how one ſentence produces 
another, | | 

Hamlet, knowing himſelf injured in the moſt enormous 
and atrocious degree, and ſeeing no means of redreſs, but ſuch 
as muſt expoſe him to the extremity of hazard, meditates on 
his ſituation in this manner: Before I can form any rational 
ſcheme of action under the preſſure of this diſtreſs, it is neceſſary 
o decide, whether, after 35 vp ate, wwe are to be or not 
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to be. That is the queſtion, which, as it ſhall be anſwered, 
will determine, <vbether tis nobler, and more ſuitable to the 
dignity of reaſon, to ſuffer the outrages of. fortune patiently, or 
to take arms againſt them, and by oppoſing end them, though 
perbaps with the loſs of life. If to die, were to Jeeps no more, 
and E a ſleep to end the miſeries of our nature, ſuch a ſleep 
were devoutly to be qviſhed ; but if to ſleep in death, be to dream, 
to retain our powers of ſenſibility, we muſt Ry to conſider, 
in that ſleep of death what dreams may come. This conſidera- 
tion makes calamity ſo long endured ; for ⁊ubo <vould bear the 
vexations of life, which might be ended by a bare bodkin, but 
that he is afraid of ſomething in unknown futurity ? This 


fear it is that gives efficacy to conſcience, which, by turning 


the mind upon regard, chills the ardour of reſolution, checks 
the vigour of enterprize, and makes the current of deſire ſtag- 
nate in inactivity. 5 | 

We may ſuppoſe that he would have applied theſe general 
obſervations to his own caſe, but that he diſcovered Ophelia. 

OHNS, 
L. 11. Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 

And by e end them?) I once imagined, that, to 
preſerve the unitormity of metaphor, and as it is a word our 
author is fond of uſing elſewhere, he might have wrote, 

a ſiege of troubles. 

But, perhaps, any correction whatever may be unneceſſary; 
conſidering the great licentiouſneſs of our poet in joining he- 
terogeneous metaphors; and conſidering too, that a ſea is uſed 
not only to ſignify the ocean, but likewiſe a vaſt quantity, 
multitude, or confluence of any thing elſe. Tn ko.“ 

Ibid.) Inſtead of a ſea of troubles perhaps Shakeſpeare wrote 
aſſailing troubles, which would preſerve a propriety in the me- 
taphor. | HAN M.“ 

id.] Without queſtion Shakeſpeare wrote, 
| againſt aſ/ail of troubles. : 

1, e. aſſault, WaEI. 


Ibid.) Mr. Pope propoſed ſege. I know not why there 
ſhould be ſo much ſolicitude about this metaphor. Shake- 
ſpeare breaks his metaphors often, and in this deſultory 
ſpeech there was leſs need of preſerving them. Jon xs. 

L. 16. —————To die, to ſleep; os 

To ſleep ? perchance, to dream ;) This admirably fine re- 
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gection ſeems, in a paltry manner, to be ſneer'd at by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in their Scornful Lady. | 
Reg. Have patience, fir, until our fellow Nicholas be de- 
ceas'd, that is, to ſleep, to die; to die, to ſleep; a very figure, 
fr,  __ Tnzon.* 
L. 19. mortal coil, ] 1. e. turmoil, buſtle, WARE. 
L. 22. the whips and ſcorns of time,] The evils here 
complained of are not the product of time or duration ſimply, 
but of a corrupted age or manners. We may be ſure, then, 
that Shakeſpeare wrote, | | 
the whips and ſcorns of th" time. 
And the deſcription of the evils of a corrupt age, which fol- 
lows; confirms this emendation. Wars. 
Ibid.) I doubt whether the corruption of this paſſage is 
not more than the editor has ſuſpected. Jhips and ſcorns 


have no great connection with one another, or with time; 


cobivs and ſcorns are evils of very different magnitude, and 
though at all times ſcorn may be endured, yer the times that 
put men ordinarily in danger of evhips, are very rare. Fal- 
ſtaff has ſaid, that the courtiers would whip kim with their 


quick 4wits; but I know not that zh can be uſed for a ſcoff 


or inſult, unleſs its meaning be fixed by the whole expreſſion. 

I am afraid left J ſhould venture too far in tcorreCing this 

paſſage, If ⁊obips be retained, we may read, 

For who could bear the whips and ſcorns of tyrants. 
But I think that guip, a ſneer, a ſarcaſm, a contemptucus jeſt, 
is the proper word, as ſuiting very exactly with ſcorn, What 
then muſt be done with time, it ſuits no better with the new 
reading than with the old, and tyrant is an image too bulky 
and ſerious. I read, but not confidently, 

For who would bear the guips and ſcorns of title. 

It may be remarked, that Hamlet, in his enumeration of 
miſeries, forgets, whether properly or not, that he is a prince, 
and mentions many evils to which inferior ſtations only are 
expoſed, 55 Jonꝝxs. 

Bid. Qu. Quips?] Which ſignifies gybes, jeers, flouts, or 
taunts. See Minſhew's Guide into the Tongues, col. 597. 

So uſed by Ben Jonſon, Cynthia's Revels, act 11, ſc. iv. 

Phil, « Faith how like you my guippe to Hedon about the 
garter; was't not wittie ?” GRAY, 
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52 NOTES © NN 
P. 533. I. 1. To groan and fweat—] All the old copies have, 
to grunt and ſwear. It is undoubtedly the true reading, but 
can ſcarcely be borne by modern ears, Jon xs. 
I. 3. That undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourne, 

No traveller returns. ] As ſome ſuperficial criticks have, 
without the leaſt ſcruple, accuſed the poet of forgetfulne/; 
and ſelf-contradifion from this paſſage ; ſeeing that in this 

play he introduces a character from the other world, the 
gheft of Hamlet's father; I have thought this circumſtance 
worthy of a juſtification, Tis certain, to introduce a ghef, 
a being from the other world, and to ſay, that no traveller re- 
turns from thoſe confines, is, literally taken, as abſolute a 
contradiction as can be ſuppoſed & facto & terminis. But we 
are to take notice, that Shakeſpeare brings his ghoſt only 
from a middle- tate, or local purgatory : a 2 as he 
makes his ſpirit call it, where he was doom' d, for a term 
only, to expiate his fins of nature. By the undiſcovered coun- 
' fry here mentioned, he may, perhaps, mean that Ja and 
eternal reſidence of ſouls in a ſtate of full bliſs or miſery; 
which ſpirits in a middle ſtate could not be acquainted with, or 
explain, So that if any latitude of ſenſe may be allowed to 
the poet's words, though he admits the poſſibility of a ſpirit 
returning from the dead, he yet holds, that the ſtate of the 
dead cannot be communicated ; and with that allowance, it 
remains ſtill an andiſcovered country, We are to obſerve too, 
that even his ghoſt, who comes from purgatory, (or, what- 
ever has been ſignified under that denomination) comes under 
reſtrictions: and tho' he confeſſes himſelf ſubject to a viciſſi- 
tude of torments, yet he ſays, at the ſame time, that Jen 
forbid to tell the ſecrets of his priſon-houſe. The antients had 
the ſame notion of our obſcure and twilight knowledge of an 
after-being, Valerius Flaccus, I remember, ſpeaking of the 
lower regions, and ſtate of the ſpirits there, has an ex- 
preſſion, which, in one ſenſe, comes cloſe to our author's 
undiſcovered country ; © Superis incognita tellus. And 
Virgil, Ene. vi. Dii, quibus imperium eſt animarum, um- 
bræque filentes, &c. THEOB,? 

L 13. Nymph, in thy oriſons, &c.] This is a 
touch of nature. Hamlet, at the ſight of Ophelia, does not 
immediately recollect, that he is to perſonate madneſs, but 


named, then projected to be put in act, then executed. 


3% 8 53 


makes her an addreſs grave and ſolemn, ſuch as the foregoing 
meditation excited in his thoughts, Jon xs. 
P. 534+ I. 1. That if you be honeſt and fair, you ſhould admit 
no diſcourſe to your beauty.] This is the reading of all the mo- 
dern editions, and is copied from the quarto. The folio reads, 
your honeſty fhould admit no diſcourſe to your beauty. The true 
reading ſeems to be this, IF you be honeſt and fair, you ſbould 
admit your honeſty t no diſcourſe with your beauty. This is 
the ſenſe evidently required by the proceſs of the converſa- 


tion. | | JonuNs. 
L. 19. at my beck,] i. e. always ready to come about me. 
oN RS. 


Ib. With more offences at my beck, than I bawe thoughts to put 
them in, imagination to give them ſhape, or time to act them in. | 
What is the meaning of thoughts to put them in? A word is 
dropt out. We ſhould read, | 
thoughts to put them in ame. 

This was the progreſs, The offences are firſt conceived and 


Wars, 
Jhid.] To put a thing into thought, is to think on it. 
JokNs. 
P. 53 5. I. 4. I have heard of your painting too, <vell enough, 
&c.] This is according to the quarto; the folio, for painting, 


has prattlings, and for face, has pace, which agrees with 


what follows, you jig, you amble, Probably the author wrote 

both. I think the common reading beſt.  Joans. 
L. 7. make your wantonneſs yeur ignorance] You miſtake by 

wanton affectation, and pretend to miſtake by ignorance. 


; h OHNS, 
L. 15. ————the meuld of form,] The model by whom all 
endeavoured to form themſelves. - JokRs. 


P. 537. I. 1. the groundlings:] The meaner people then 
ſeem to have fat below, as they now fit in the upper gallery, 
who not well underſtanding poetical language, were ſome- 
times gratified by a mimical and mute repreſentation of the 


drama, previous to the dialogue. Jon Ns. 
L. 3. inexplicable dumb fpewws.] I believe the meaning is, 
Perus, without wards to explain them. - JouNs. 
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L. 4. Termagant :] Termagant was a Saracen deity, very 
clamorous and violent in the old moralities. Percy, 
L. 14. age and body of the time,] The age of the time can 
hardly paſs. May we not read, the face and body, or did the 
author write, the page? The page ſuits well the form and 
preſſure, but ill with body. | Jonxs. 
L. 15. preſſure.] Reſemblance as in a print. Jonxs. 
L. 20. not to ſpeak it profunely.] Profanely ſeems to re- 
late, not to the praiſe E he has mentioned, but to the 
cenſure Which he is about to utter. Any groſs or indelicate 
language was called profane. Jonxs. 
L. 21. neither baving the accent of cbriſtian, nor the gate of 
cbriftian, pagan, nor man,] Theſe words a fooliſh interpola- 
tion. | x Waxs,* 
Ibid.) Mr. Warburton condemns this as a fooliſh interpo- 
lation, though there is a manifeſt reference to it, in the 
words following; have ſo ſtrutted and bellowed,” Cax.* 
P. 538. I. 19. the pregnant hinges of the knee, ] I be- 


lieve the ſenſe of pregnant in this place is, quick, ready, prompt. 


| OHNS, 
L. 21. —my dear ſcul—] Perhaps, my clear ſoul. [ok xs. 
L. 27. Whoſe blood and judgment ] According to the 


doctrine of the four humours, defire and confidence were ſeated 


in the blood, and judgment in the phlegm, and the due mix- 
ture of the humours made a perfe& character, Jonns. 
P. 539- I. 13. And my imaginations are as foul, 
As Vulcan's ftithy. | I have ventured, againſt the au- 


thority of all the copies, to ſubſtitute ſithy here, I have 


given my reaſons in my notes on Troilus & Creſſida, to which, 
for brevity's ſake, I beg leave to refer my readers. THEOR.* 
Thid.) Stithy is a ſmith's azwil. Jouns. 
P. 540. I. 1. nor mine now, —] A man's words, ſays the 
proverb, are his own no longer than he keeps them un- 
ſpoken. | | Jonns, 
L. 10. they 2 n your patience.] May it not be read more 
intelligibly, They 
Noble Macbeth, we ſtay upon your leiſure. OHNS, 
L. 18. Do you think, I meant country matters ?] I think we 
muſt read, Do you think, I meant country manners? Do you 


ay upon your pleaſure. In Macbeth it is, 


.. .  A_< Arr. ii acii...]þ os r E . e tat 8 


imagine that I meant to ſit in your lap, with ſuch rough gal- 
lantry as clowns uſe to their laſſes ? JonNs. | 
L. 30. nay, then let the Devil wear black, for I'll have a 
ſuit of ſables] The conceit of theſe words is not taken, They 
are an ironical apology for his mother's chearful looks: two 
months was long enough in conſcience to make any dead huſ- 
band forgotten. But the editors, in their nonſenſical blun- 
der, have made Hamlet ſay juſt the contrary. That the De- 
vil and he would both go into mourning, tho' his mother did 
not. The true reading is this,“ Nay, then let the Devil wear 
black, fore I'll have a ſuit of fable,” *Fore, i. e. before. 
As much as to ſay, Let the Devil wear black for me, I'll 
have none. The Oxford Editor deſpiſes an emendation ſo 
eaſy, and reads it thus, “ Nay, then let the Devil wear black, 
for I'll have a ſuit of ermine. And you could expect no leſs, 
when ſuch a critic had the dreſſing of him. But the blun- 
der was a pleaſant one. The ſenſeleſs editors had wrote ſa- 
ble, the fur ſo called, for ſable, black. And the critick only 
changed this fur for that ; by a like . the common peo- 
le ſay, You rejoice the cockles o heart, for the muſcles of m 
ey an . miſtake & þ i ſhell-fiſh for „ a 
| Wars. 
Ihid.] I know not why our editors ſhould, with ſuch im- 
placable anger, perſecute our predeceſſors. Oi vexpor pun d- 
x20, the dead it is true can make no reſiſtance, they may 
be attacked with great ſecurity ; but fince they can neither 
feel nor mend, the ſafety of mauling them ſeems greater than 
the pleaſure ; nor perhaps would it much miſbeſeem us to 
remember, amidſt our triumphs over the zonſenſical and the 
ſenſeleſs, that we likewiſe are men; that debemur morti, and 
as Swift obſerved to Burnet, ſhall ſoon be among the dead 
ourſelves, | 
cannot find how the common reading is nonſenſe, nor 
why Hamlet, when he laid afide his dreſs of mourning, in a 
country where it was bizter cold, and the air was nipping and 
eager, ſhould not have a ſuit of ſables. J ſuppoſe it is well 
enough known, that the fur of ſables is not black. Joins. 
P. 541.1. 4. ſuffer not thinking on, with the hobby-borſe ;] 
Amongſt the country may-games, there was an hobby-horſe, 
which, when the puritanical humour of thoſe times oppoſed 
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and diſcredited theſe games, was brought by the poets ang 
balladmakers as an inſtance of the ridiculous zeal of the ſec. 
taries : from theſe ballads Hamlet quotes a line or two, 


WBV. 
Thid.] This may be true, but ſeems to be ſaid at hazard. 
Joaxs, 


Sc. VI. Enter à king and queen very lovingly. ] Thus have 
the blundering and inadvertent editors all along given us this 
ſtage · direction, tho' we are expreſly told by Hamlet anon, 


that the ftory of this introduced interlude is the murder cf 


Gonzaga duke of Vienna. The ſource of this miſtake is ea- 


' fily to be accounted for, from the ſtage's dreſſing the charac. 


ters. Regal coronets being at firſt ordered by the poet for the 
Duke and Dutcheſs, the ſucceeding players, who did not ftrictly 
obſerve the gua/ity of the perſons or circumſtances of the ſtory, 


miſtook them for a King and Queen; and ſo the error was 


deduced down from thence to the preſent times. TA ROB. 

Thid.) 1 have left this as 1 found it, becauſe the queſtion is 
of no importance, But both my copies have, Enter a King 
and queen lovingly, without any mention of regal coroners. 

: OHNS, 

Thid.] Regal coronets are improper for any 3 below 
the dignity of a king; regal, as a ſubſtantive, is the name of 
a muſical inftrument, now out of uſe. - But there is an officer 
of the houſhold called, Tuner of the regals. The corona is 
well known to be a muſical inſtrument, and proper for pro- 
ceſſions. 

Might we not then read ? Enter Duke and Dutcheſs, with 
regals, coronets, &c. | Jonsxs. 

L. 7. Marry, this is miching malicho; it means miſchief] 
The Oxford Editor imagining that the ſpeaker had here en- 
gliſhed his own cant phraſe of miching malicho, tells us (in 


his gloffary) that it fignifies michief lying bid, and that Mali- 


cho is the Spaniſh Malbeco; whereas it ſignifies, Lying ir 
evait for the poiſoner. Which, the ſpeaker tells us, was the 
purpoſe of this repreſentation. It ſhould therefore be read 


malbecbor Spaniſh, the pciſaner. So Mich ſignified, origi- 


nally, to keep hid and out of fight; and, as ſuch men gene- 
rally did for the purpoſes of Jying in vait, it then ſignified to 
rob. And in this ſenſe Shakeſpeare uſes the noun, a micker, 
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when ſpeaking of Prince Henry amongſt a gang of robbers. 


Shall the bleffed Sun of Heaven prove a micher ? Shall the Son of 


England prove a thief ? And in this ſenſe it is uſed by Chau- 

cer, in his tranflation of Le Roman de la roſe, where he 

turns the word lierre, (which is /arron, woleur, ) by micber. 

| 7 WarB. 
Bid.] I think Hanmer's expoſition moſt likely to be 

right, Dr. Warburton, to juſtify his interpretation, muſt 


write, miching for malechor, and even then it will be harſh. 


| * OHNS. 
P. 542. 1. 13. — been] Splendour, luſtre. yur 
L. 14. And thirty dozen moons wwith borrow'd ſheen 
About the world have time twelve thirties been. | As 
Shakeſpear wrote Engliſh, I conceive we ſhould read, | 
About the world have times twelve thirtie been. 
| Revis.* 


L. 23. —ev'n as they love.] Here ſeems to be a line loft, 


which ſhould have rhymed to /ove. ſoꝝNs. 
L. 27. And as my love is fix d, my fear is ſo.] Mr. Pope 
ſays, I read ge,; and, indeed, I do ſo: becauſe, I obſerve, 
the quarto of 1605 reads, ciz'd; that of 1611 ci; the 
folio in 1632, fiz ; and that in 1623, % d: and becauſe, 
beſides, the whole tenour of the context demands this read- 


ing: For the lady evidently is talking here of the quantity 


and proportion of her love and fear; not of their continu- 


-nce, duration, or ſtability, Cleopatra expreſſes herſelf 


much in the fame manner, with regard to her grief for the 
lols of Angony. 
— our Size of Sorrow, 
Preoportion'd to our Cauſe, muſt be as great 
As that which makes it. THEOB, 
P. 543. I. 11. The inſtances, ] The motives, Jouns, 
L. 22. —vhat to — — is debt :] The performance of 
a reſolution in which only the reſo/wer is intereſted, is a debt 
only to himſelf, which he may therefore remit at pleaſure. 
Jon Ns. 


L. 25. The violence of either grief or joy, 5 
Their own enactures with themſelves deſtroy.] What 


grief or joy enact᷑ or determine in their violence, is revoked in 


their abatement Enactures is the word in the quarto; all 
the modern editions have ena&ors. Joins. 
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P. 544. 1. 16. An Anchor's cheer in priſon be my ſcope J 


May my whole liberty and enjoyment be to live on hermit 


fare in a priſon. Anchor is for anchorete. Jonxs. 
P. 445. I. 6. Baptifta is, I think, in Italian, the name 
always of a man. Juonxs. 


L. 16. Still worſe and worſe. 
Ham. So you muſt take your buſbands.] All the old quarto's 
and folio's read, | 
Ophel. Still better and vvorſe. 
Ham. So you miſtake huſbands. | 
Hamlet is talking to her in tuch groſs double entendres, that 
ſhe is forc'd to parry them by indirect anſwers : and remarks, 
that tho? his wit be ſmarter, yet his meaning is more blunt. 
This, I think, is the ſenſe of her Still better and aver. 
This puts Hamlet in mind of the words in the church ſervice 
of matrimony, and he replies, ſo you miſtake huſbands, i. e. 
So you take huſbands, and find yourſelves miſtaken in them. 
| a Tu ROB.“ 
L. 17. So you miſtake your huſbands.) Read, So you muft 
take your buſbands; that is, for better for 4vorſe. Jonxs. 
L. 546. I. 14. wvith two provincial reſes on my rayed ſhoes, 
When ſhoe-ftrings were worn, they were covered, where 
they met in the middle, by a ribband, gathered into the form 
of a roſe, So in an old ſong, 8 
Gil-de-Roy was a bonny boy, 
Had roſes tull his ſboon. | | 
Rayed ſhoes, are ſhoes braided in lines, THhEOB. & Jonxs. 
L. 15. a cry of Players,] Allufion to a pack of _ 
| ; ARB. 
L. 22. A very, very Peacock.] This alludes to a fable of 
the birds chooſing a King, inſtead of the eagle a * : 
| op k. 
id.] The old copies have it Paicock, Paicocke, and 
Pajocke. I ſubſtitute Paddock as neareſt to the traces of the 
corrupted reading. I have, as Mr. Pope ſays, been will- 
ing to ſubſtitute any thing in the place of his Peacock. He 
thinks a fable alluded to, of the birds chuſing a King; in- 
ſtead of the eagle, a peacock. I ſuppoſe, he muſt mean the 
fable of Barlandus, in which it is ſaid, the birds being weary 


of their ſtate of anarchy, mov'd for the ſetting up of a King: 


1 59 


and the Peacock was elected on account of his gay feathers, 


But, with ſubmiſſion, in this paſſage of our Shakeſpeare, 
there is not the leaſt mention made of the eagle in antitheſis 


do the Peacock; and it muſt be by a very uncommon figure, 


that Jove himſelf ſtands in the place of his bird, I think, 
Hamlet is ſetting his father's and uncle's characters in con- 


traſt to each other: and means to ſay, that by his father's 


death the ſtate was ftripp'd of a godlike monarch, and that 


now in his ſtead reign'd the moſt deſpicable poiſonous animal 


that could be: a meer paddock, or toad. PAD, bufo, rubeta 
major 3 a toad. This word, I take to be of Hamlet's own 
fubſtituting. The verſes, repeated, ſeem to be from ſome old 
ballad z in which, rhyme being neceſſary, I doubt not but the 
laſt verſe ran thus; 
A very, very, Ass. THrrop,* 
Lid.] The old copies read, Paicock, Paiocke and Pajocke. 
Mr. Theobald ſubſtitutes Paddock, as neareſt the traces of 


the corrupt ſpelling : Mr. Pope, Peacock; (much nearer ſure- 
ly to Paicock, than Mr. Theobald's Paddock) thinking a 


fable is alluded to, of the birds chuſing a king, inſtead of the 
eagle, the peacock. And this reading of Mr, Pope's ſeems 


to me exceeding right. Hamlet, very elegantly alluding to the 


friendſhip between Pythias and his ſchool- fellow Damon, 
calls Horatio, his ſchool-fellow, Damon dear; and ſays, this 
realm was diſmantled of Fove himſelf, (he does not ſay of 
Jove's bird, but heighining the compliment to his father, 
of Jove bimſelf, and now reigns here, a very Peacock; meer 
thew, but no worth and ſubſtance. Horatio anſwers, 
«© You might have rhim'd : 
i, e. you might have very juſtly ſaid, 
« A very, very Aſs. 
Now Horatio's reply would have loſt it's poignancy, had 
Hamlet called his uncle, a Paddock; for ſurely a toad or 
paddock is a much viler animal than an aſs, UyToN.* 
P. 547. I. 2. Why, then, belike,] Hamlet was going on to 
draw the conſequence when the courtiers entered, 
JokNs. 
IL. 9. With drink, Sir?] Hamlet takes particular care that 
his unkle's love of drink ſhall not be forgotten. Jon xs. 
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P. 548. I. 9. further trade] Further buſineſs; further 
dealing Jonxs. 
L. 11. by theſe pickers, &c.] By theſe hands. Jonxs, 
L. 23. Oh my lord, if my duty be too bold, my love is 700 
unmannerly.) i. e. if my duty to the King makes me preſs 
you a little, my love to you makes me ſtill more importunate, 
If that makes me bold, this makes me even unmannerly. 
| Wars, 
P. 549. I. 2. wentages] The holes of a flute. Jonxs, 
L. 23. Methinks, it is like an ouzle. | 
Pol. I: is black lite an cuxle.] the old quarto and folio give 
us this paſſage thus; 
Methinks, it is like a weezel. | 
Pol. Ir is black /ike a weezel. | 
but cure is certainly the true reading, and a word which our 


Author has uſed in other places ; 


The ouſel- cock, ſo black of hue, | | 
With orange-tawny bill, Sc. 
| Midſummer-Night's Dream, 


But there is a propriety in the word being uſed in the 
paſſage before us, - which determines.it to be the true reading ; 
*Tis obvious, that Hamlet, under the umbrage of ſuppos'd 
madneſs, is playing on Polonius ; and a particular compli- 
ance is ſhewn in the old man, (who thinks Hamlet really 
mad, and, perhaps, is afraid of him) to confeſs, that the 
ſame cloud is like a beaſt, a bird, and a fiſh : wiz. a camel, an 
ouzel, and a whale, Nor is there a little humour in the 
diſproportion of the three things, which the cloud is ſup- 

os'd to reſemble. Tu EOB.“ 

Thid.] The common reading was, like a evzeſe},* which I 
am perſuaded is the true one, ſince the reſemblance of a 
cloud to an animal is generally concluded from its ſhape, not 

from its colour, The ſecond line therefore, ſhould be read, 
agreeably to the ſecond folio and ſeveral other copies, 
| REevisaAL- 

id.] The firft folio reads, 

i is lile a weazell, 
It is back d lite a weazell. 
And this I apprehend to be the true reading. 
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polonius has already agreed to the ſimilitude the cloud 
bears to camel, and confeſſes, readily enough, that it is ve 
like a bbale; but on Hamlet's puſhing the matter ſtill further, 
though his complaiſance holds out, it will not extend to a 
general reſemblance any longer; he therefore admits the 
the propriety of the laſt compariſon but in part, and only 


ſays, 
I is back'd /ike a ⁊oeaſel. | 

The weaſel is remarkable for the length of its back; but 
the editors were miſſed by the quartos, which concur in 
reading, black like a weaſel, for this they ſaid was impoſſible 
to be right, the anima/ being of another colour. The varia- 
tion in theſe old copies was no more than a blunder of the 
printers, for it is as likely that the cloud ſhould reſemble a 
weaſe] in ſhape, as an ce, i. e. blackbird, (which they 
ſubſtituted for it) in colour. STEEVENS,* 


L. 28. They fool me te the top of my bent] They compel 


me to play the fool, till I can endure to do it no longer, 
; | | Jonxs. 
P. 5 50. I. 5. And do ſuch bitter buſineſs as the day 
Would quake to look on—] The expreſſion is almoſt bur- 
leſque. The old quarto reads, 
And do ſuch buſineſs as the bitter day 
Would quake to [:ok on. | 
This is a little corrupt indeed, but much nearer Shakeſpear's 
words, wha wrote, | 
better day, 


which gives the ſentiment great force and dignity, At this 


very time, (ſays he) hell breathes out contagion to the world, 
whereby night becomes polluted and execrable; the horror 
therefore of this ſeaſon fits me for a deed, which the pure 
and ſacred day would quake to look on. This is ſaid with 
great claſſical propriety, According to antient ſuperſtition, 


night was prophane and execrable ; and day, pure and holy, 


| Wars. 
IL. 13. To give them ſeals,—) i. e. put them in execution. 
| Wars, 
L. 20, Out of his Lunacies.] The old quarto's read, 
Out of his Brows. 
This was from the ignorance of the firſt editors; as is this 
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anneceſſary Alexandrine, which we owe to the players, The 


poet, I am perſuaded, wrote, 
as doth hourly grow 
Out of his Lunes. ; 
i. e. his madneſs, frenzy. THros,* 

Ibid.) I take Bros to be, propetly read, Frows, which, I 
think, is a provincial word, for perverſe bumours; which 
being, I ſuppoſe, not underſtood, was changed to Lunacis,, 
But of this I am not confident. Jon xs. 

IL. 28. That ſpirit, on whoſe weal—] So the quarto. The 
folio gives, . 5 
On whoſe ſpirit. Jouxs. 
P. 551. I. 20. Of wantage.] By ſome opportunity of 
ſecret obſervation. | Ilonxs. 

L. 25. It bath the primal, eldeſt curſe upon t; | 
A brother's murther. Pray I cannot, | The laſt verſe, tis 
evident, halts in the meaſure ; and, if I don't miſtake, is a 
little lame in the ſenſe too. Was a brother's murther the 
eldeft curſe ? Surely, it was rather the crime, that was the 
cauſe of this eldeſt curſe. We have no aſſiſtance, however, 
either to the ſenſe or numbers from any of the copies, All 
the editions concur in the deficiency of a foot: but if we 
can both cure the meaſure, and help the meaning, without a 
prejudice to the Author, I think, the concurrence of the 
rinted copies ſhould not be ſufficient to forbid a conjeQure. 
have ventured at two ſupplemental ſyllables, as innocent in 
themſelves as neceſſary to the purpoſes for which they are 
introduc'd : : | 

That of a brother's murt her. Tro.“ 
- L. 27. Tbbo' inclination be.] This line has lain under the 
ſuſpicion of many nice obſervers; and an ingenious gentle- 
man ſtarted, at a heat, this very probable emendation: 

To inclination be as ſharp as twill. The variation from 
the traces of the letter is very minute, a t, with an apoſtropbe 
before it, only being added; which might very eafily have 
ſlipt out, under the printer's hands: ſo that the change will 
not be diſputed, ſuppoſing there be a neceſſity for it: which, 
however, is ſubmitted to judgment. Tis certain, the line, as 
it ſtands in all the editions, has ſo ſtrongly the air of a flat 
tautology, that it may deſerve a ſhort comment; and to have 
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the difference betwixt inclination and vill aſcertain'd. The 
word inclination, in its uſes with us, (as my friend Mr. 
Warburton defines it to me) is taken in theſe three accepta- 
tions. Firſt, In its exact philoſophical ſenſe, it fignifies, the 
drawing or inclining the will to determine itſelf one certain away : 
according to this fignification, the line is nonſenſe; and is 
the ſame as to affirm, that the part is as big as the ⁊obole. In 
the next place, inclination ſignifies the vi]; and then it is the 
moſt abſurd N 44 But, laſtly, it fignifies: a 7 tion to 
do a thing, already determin'd of, vFwitb er Pleaſure. 
And if this is, as it ſeems to be, the ſenſe of the word here ; 
then the ſentiment will be very clear and proper, For vill, 
fignifying barely the determination of the mind to do a thing, 
the ſenſe will be this: “ Tho' the pleaſure I take in this act, 
« be as ſtrong as the determination of my mind to perform it ; 
« yet my ſtronger guilt defeats my ftrong intent, Sc. 
| | ; Tu EkOB. * 
hid.) Though inclination be as ſharp as will;] This is 
rank nonſenſe. We ſhould read, 
Tho" inclination be as ſharp as th'ill ; 

i. e. tho* my inclination makes me as reſtleſs and uneaſy as 
my crime does. The line immediately following ſhews this 
to be the true reading. | 

My ſtronger guilt defeats my ſtrong intent. Wars, 

Ihid.)] J have followed the eafier emendation of Theo- 
bald, received by Hanmer, Ne 

P. 552. I. 14. May one be pardon d and retain th offence?] 
This is a ſtrange queſtion; and much the ſame as to aſk 
whether his offence could be remitted while it was retained. 
Shakeſpear here repeated a word with propriety and elegance. 


which he employed two lines above. 


May one be pardon'd, and retain th* effe&; 7 
i. e. of his murder, and this was a reaſonable queſtion. 
He vſes the word offente, properly, in the next line but one, 
ind from thence, I ſuppoſe, came the blunder. _ _ Wars. 
Bid.] 1 ſee no difficulty in the preſent reading. He that 
does not amend what can be amended, retains his offence. 
The King kept the crown from the right heir, Joux 8. 
L. 24. Yet what can it, coben one cannot repent ] This 
nonſenſe even exceeds the laſt. Shakeſpear wrote, | 
Vor. VI. PART ll, E 
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Yet what can it, when one can but repent ? | 
i. e. what can repentance do without reſtitution ? a natural 


_ reaſonable thought; and which the tranſcribers might have 


Teen was the reſult of his preceding reflexions, 
— Forgive me my foul murther ! 
That cannot be, ſince I am Mill poſſeſt 
Of thoſe effects, for which I did the murther, 
My Crown, my own Ambition, and m Queen. 
May one be pardon' d, and retain th ele 87 


Beſides, the poet could never have made his ſpeaker ſay, be 


Could not t, when this whole ſpeech is one thorough act 
of the Uſecipline of CLIO And what was m_ 
was the matter of reſtitution : this, the ſpeaker could not 
reſolve upon; which makes him break out, 
Oh limed ſoul, that, ſtruggling to get free, 

Art more engaged 
For it is natural, while the reſtitution of what one high!y 
values is projected, that the fondneſs for it ſhould ftrike the 
imagination with double force. Becauſe the man, in that 
fituation, figures to himſelf his condition when deprived of 
thoſe advantages, which having an unpleaſing SF holds 
What he is poſſeſſed of more cloſely than ever. Hence, the 
laſt 1 exclamation receives all its force and beauty, 
which on any other interpretation is mean and ſenſeleſs, 
But the Oxford Editor, without troubling himſelf with any 
thing of this, reads. | | 

Try what repentance can. What can it not? 

Yet what can augbt, when one cannot repent ? 
Which comes to the ſame nonſenſe of the common reading, 
only a little more round about. For when I am bid to try or: 


| thing, and I am told that no/bing will do; is not that one 


thing included in the negative? But, if ſo, it comes at laſt 


to this, that even repentance ⁊uill not do auben ane cannot repent. 
| ARI. 


Thid.] The Tenſe of the received reading is, I think, ſo 
plain, that, I am afraid left it ſhould be obſcured by any at- 
tempt at illuſtration. I bat can repentance do for a man that 
cannot be penitent, for a man who has only part of penitence, 
diſtreſs of conſcience, without the other part, reſolution of 
amendment, oe 1 5 Jon xs, 


ave 
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p. 683. 1. 5. Ibis fole ſon, do chis ſame villain ſend.] The 
folio reads foule ſon. This will lead us to the true reading, 


which is, fal'n ſon, i. e. diſinherited. This was an ag 


gravation of the injury; that he had not only murder'd the 
father, but ruin'd the fon, Wars. 
Bid.] The folio gives a reading apparently corrupted from 
the quarto. The meaning is plain. I, bis only fon, who am 
bound to puniſh his murderer, | Jon Rs. 
L. 9. And how his audit ſtands, ⁊ubo knows, ſave heaven ? 
But in our circumſtance, and caurſe of thought, 
| *Tis heavy with bim.—)] From theſe lines, and ſome 
others, it appears that Shakeſpear had drawn the firſt ſketch 
of this play without his Ghoſt; and, when he had added that 
machinery, he forgot to ſtrike out theſe lines : For the Ghaſt 
had told him, very circumſtantially, how bis audit ſtood : and 
he was now ſatisfied with the reality of the viſion. Wars. 
L. 14. In the common editions, Up, ſevord, and know. thou 


a more horrid time.] This isa ſopbiſticated reading, warranted 


by none of the copies of any authority, Mr. Pope ſays, I 
read conjecturally; oY 

a more horrid Bent. 
Ido ſo; and why? the two oldeſt quuarto's, as well as the 
two elder folio's, read; a more horrid Hent. But as there 
is no ſuch Engliſh ſubſtantive, it ſeems very natural to con- 


clude, that with the change of a fingle letter, our author's. 


genuine word was, Bent; 1. e. drift, ſcope, inclination, purpoſe, 
&c. TR EOR.“ 

id.] This reading is followed by Sir T. Hanmer and 
Dr, Warburton ; but Heut is probably the right word. To 
bent is uſed by Shakeſpeare for, to ſeize, to catch, to lay bold on. 
Hent is therefore, hold, or ſeizure. Lay bold on him, ſword, at 


_ a more horrid time. Jonns, 


L. 21, As bell, whereto it goes. —) This ſpeech, in which 
Hamlet, repreſented as a virtuous character, is not content 


with taking blood for blood, contrives damnation for the man 


that he would puniſh, is too horrible to be read or to be ut- 
tered, Jon xs. 
P. 554. l. 2. -T. filence me e en here 3] For Silence read 
'Sconce the ſame as _ : that is, to cover or ſecure, 
. | 
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The fame word is uſed upon the like occaſon in The »:: rry 
Wives of Wirdfor, I will inſconce me behind the Arraz, 
| Harm, > 
Thid.) ——T'll flence me e en here; 


Pray you, be round with bim.] Sir T. Hanmer, Who 


is s followed by Dr. Warburton, reads, 
| I (conce me here. 


Retire to a place of ſecurity. They forget that the contri. 


vance of Polonius to overhear the conference, was no more 
told to the Queen than to Hamlet;,—P// filence me ev n bere, 
* Tl uſe no more wvords. Jonxs. 
P. 55 5. 1. 20. rakes off the roſe] Alluding to the cuſtom of 
wearing roſes on the fide of the face. See a note on a paſſage 


in King John. Wars, 
L. 24. —frer: the body of Contraftion—] Contraci in, 
for marriage - contract. {10 Wann, 


L. 26.—Heawn's face doth gls; - 

Yea thi: ſclidity and com pound maſs, 

With triſful viſage, as a — the doom, 

Is tbeugtt-ficł at tbe act. 5 If any ſenſe can be found 
here, it is this. The Sun glows [and does it not alw aus 
and the very folid maſs of earth has a triſtful viſage, and i 
thought-fick. All this is fad ſtuff, The old quarto reads 
much nearer to the poet's ſenſe, 

Heav'n's face does glow ; 
Ger this ſolidity and compound maſs, 
With heated viſage, as againit the doom 
Is thought ſick at the act. 
From whence it appears, that Shakeſpear wrote, 
Heaven's face doth glow 
O'er this ſolidity and compound maſs 
With triſtful viſage; and, as 'gainſt the doom, 
Is thought-fick at the act. 
This makes a fine ſenſe, and to this effect, The ſun look: 
upon our globe, the ſcene of this murder, with an angry and 
mournful countenance, half hid in eclipſe, as at the day of 
doom. WARB, 
Lid. J The word heated, though it agrees well enough with 
low, 1s, I think, not ſo ſtriking as triſful, which was, I 
n choſen at the reviſal. I believe the whole paſiaze 
now ſtands as the author gave it. Dr. Warburton's reading 
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reſtores two improprieties, which Shakeſpeare, by his altera- 


tion, had removed. In the firſt, and in the new reading: 
Haav'n's face glows with triſtful viſage, and, Heav'n's face is 


thought-fick. To the common reading there is no juſt 
objection. e | Jon Ns. 
L. 30. Queen. A me ! what act, : 
That roars 4 loud, and tbunders in the index? ] This 
is a ſtrange anſwer. But the old quarto brings us nearer to the 
poet's ſenſe, by dividing the lines thus; ä 
Queen. Ah me, what act? 2 | 
Ham. That roars ſo loud, and thunders in the Index. 
Here we find the Queen's anſwer very natural, He had ſaid 
the Sun was thougbt-ſick at the act. She ſays, | 
Ah me! what act? | 
He replies, (as we ſhould read it) 
That roars ſo loud, it thunders to the Indies. 
He had before ſaid Heav'n was ſhocked at it; he now tells 
her, it reſounded all the world over. This gives us a very 
good ſenſe where all ſenſe was wanting. ' Waxs. 
id.] The meaning is, What is this act, of which the 
diſcovery, or mention, cannot be made, but with this violence 
of clamour ? | JonNs. 
. 1. 4. the front of Jove bimſelf;] Al- 
luding to the deſcription of Phidias's Jupiter from Homer. 
| WarxsB,* 
L. 6. A ftation, /ike the herald Mercury.] The Poet em- 
ploys this word in a ſenſe different from what it is gencrally 
us'd to ſignify : for it means here an attitude, a filent poſture, 
fixt demeanour of perſon, in oppoſition to an active behaviour. 
So, our Poet, before, deſcribing Ocravia; | ED. 
Cleo. What majeſty is in her gate? Remember, 
If &er thou look'd'ſt on Majeſty ? 
Mef}. She creeps : | 
Her motion and her ftation are as one. 
| | Anto. and Cleod. Tnrron.® 
L. 19, ——— Senſe, ſure, you have, &c.] Mr, Pope has left 


ont the quantity of about eight verſes here, which I have 


taken care to replace, They are not, indeed, to be found in 
che two elder folio's, but they carry the tile, expreſſion, and 
*aſt of thought, peculiar to our Author; and that they were 
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NOTES ON 


not an interpolation from another hand needs no better proof, 
than that they are in all the oldeſt quarto's. The firſt motive 


wolunta | Trzoz,? 
| 1324.7 In former editions, 
Elſe could you not bave motion: ] But-from what 


philoſophy our editors learnt this, I cannot tell. Since 
motion depends ſo little upon ſenſe, that the greateſt part of 
motion in the univerfe, is amongſt bodies devoid of ſenſ- 
lſe could you not have notion, 

i. e. intellect, reaſon, SS. This alludes to the famous 


ipatetio principle of Ni in intellectu non fuerit in 
— And how fond our author was of > "ung 25 allud- 
ing to, the principles of this philoſophy, we have given 
ſeveral inſtances; The principle in particular has been fince 
taken for the foundation of one of the nobleſt works that 
theſe latter ages have produced. Wars, 
B. 30. elle bell, 
| If tbes can mutiny in a matron's bones, 8c.) Allud- 
ing to what he had told her before that her enormous con- 
duct ſheweda kind of poſſeſſion, | 
What Devil was't, 
That thus hath, &c..⁊· 
And again afterwards, : 
For uſe can almoſt change the ſtamꝑ of Nature, 
And maſter ev'n the Devil, or throw him out 


With wondrous potency ———— 
_ the Oxford Editor, not apprehending the meaning, alter: 
mo rebellious heat, 


And ſo makes nonſenſe of it. For muſt not rebellious hf 


= ws E . w.,.9 


To 


© the bawd to appetite.” 


4 WH 2. 6g 


mutiny wherever it is quartered? That it ſhould get there 
might ſeem ſtrange, but that it ſhould do its kind when it 
was there ſeems to be natural enough. WARB, 
Ibid.) I think the preſent reading right, but cannot admit 
that Hanmer's emendation. produces nonſenſe, May not 
what is ſaid of beat, be ſaid of hell, that it will mutiny 
wherever it is quartered ? Jon xs. 
P. 575 I, 3 an- <5" rag 4 Phe 
ten the compulſive ardour gives the charge; 
Since froft itſelf as actively SS burn, by 
And reaſon pardons will.] This is, indeed, the read- 
ing of ſome of the elder copies; and Mr. Pope has a ſtrange 
fatality, whenever there is a various reading, of eſpouſing 
the wrong one. The whole tenour of the context demands 
the word degraded. by that judicious editor 
And reaſon panders will. 
This is the reflexion which Hamlet is maleing, © Let us not 
« call it ſhame, when heat of blood compels young people 
* to indulge their appetites; ſince froft too can burn, and 
« age, at that ſeaſon when judgment ſhonld predominate, 
« yet feels the ſtings of inclination, and ſuffers reaſon to be 
the folio, I think rightly; 
L. 4. Reaſon panders Will.]. So the folio, I think ri j 
but the 2 the ——. is defenſible; * 
Reaſon pardons Will. OHNS 
L. 7. —grained—] Died in grain. nNs. 


I. 10. —inceſtuous bed,] Mr. Theobald, in his Shake- 


ſpear reſtored, p. 104. hath reſtored, from the ſecond folio, 
an expreſſion, which, according to all the rules of juft criticiſm, 


muſt be admitted to be the genuine reading, 


In the rank ſweat of an enſcamed bed. 
That is, as Mr. Theobald rightly interprets it, a groſs fulſom 
fwiniſh bed. This epithet is too uncommon to have been 
the interpolation of a tranſcriber or player, people however 
who-may be very naturally ſuppoſed not to have underſtood it, 
and for that reaſon to have altered it to the more vulgarly 


intelligible one, inceſtuous. | REvisaL.* 


my The folio has enſeamed, that is, greaſy bed. Jon xs. 
L. 18. Vice of Kings ;] A low mimick of Kings, The 
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Vice is the fool of a farce; from whom the modern Punch 
is deſcended. THzoB. & ſouxs, 
IL. 20. That from a ſhelf, &c.] This is ſaid not unmean. 
ingly, but to ſhew, that the uſurper came not to the crown 
\ by any glorious villany that carried danger with it, but by 
the low cowardly theft of a common pilferer. WAB. 
L. A King of ſpreds and patches, ] This is ſaid, pur» 
ſuing the idea of the Vice of Kings... The Vice was dreſſed 
as a fool, in a coat of party-coloured patches. Jonns, 

I. 28. — laps d in time and paſſion,] That, having ſuffer- 

ed time to ſlip, and paſſion to cool, lets go, &c. . 
P. 558. I. 15. — lite life in excrements,] The hairs are 
excrementitious, that is, without life or ſenſation: yet thoſe 
very hairs, as if they had life, ſtart up, &c. Por x & TR TOR. 

P. 559. I. 14. It vill but ſtin and film the ulcerous place, 

bilſt rank corruption, running all within, 
Infecks unſeen.) So, our Poet elſewhere ſpeaking of 
the force of power; 
Becauſe authority, tho' it err like others, 
Hath yet a kind of medicine in itſelf, | 
That firs the vice o th top. - Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
But why, in the paſſage before us, has Mr. Pope given us 
a reading that is warranted by none of the copies, and de- 
_graded one, that has the countenance of all of them? 
Whilſ rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unſeen. „ 

The Poet deſcribes corruption as having a corroſive qua- 
ly, eating its ſecret way, and underming the parts that are 
ſkin'd over, and ſeem ſound to exterior view. He, in ano- 
ther place, uſes the fmple word for the compound. | 

He lets me feed with his hinds, bars me the place of a 
brother, and, as much as in him lies, mines my gentility with 
my education. As you Like it, Turok.“ 

L. 18. — do not ſpread the compoſt, &c.] Do not, by any 
new indulgence, heighten your former offences, Johns. 

L. 22. carb—)] That is, bend and truchle. Jouxs, 

L. 28. That monſter cuſtom, cob all ſenſe doth eat 
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is left out in the two elder folio's : It is certainly corrupt, 
And the players did the diicreet part to file what they did 


Of hatit's Devil, is angel yet in this:] This paſſage 


— 


F * 


* 


not underſt2nd, Habir's'dewil certainly aroſe from ſome con- 


ceited tamperer with the text, who thought it was neceſſary, 
in contrait to Angel. The emendation of the text I owe to 
the ſagacity of Dr. Thirlby. 
I That monſter cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth eat 

Of bavirs eil, is ange!, &c. THreosm. 
id.] 1 think Thirlby's conje&ure wrong, though the 


ſocceeding editors have followed it; Angel and Devil are evi- 


dently oppoſed. Jon Ns. 
P. 560. 1. 10. To punifÞ this with me, &c.) This is Han- 
mer's reading; the others editions have it, 


To puniſh me with this, and this with me. Jon xs. 


IL. 18. Let the fond King 
Ler the bloat King 
i. e. bloated, which is better, as more expreſſive of the ſpeak- 


|} The old quarto reads, 


er's contempt. Warn. 
P. 561. 1. 8. There's Letters ſealed, &c.] The ten following 
verſes are added out of the old-edition. Pop E. 


L. 9. — adders fang d,] That is, Adders with their fange, | 


or poiſonous teeth, undrawn. It has been the practice of 
mountebanks to boaſt the efficacy of their antidotes by play- 
ing with vipers, but they firſt diſabled their fangs. Jon Ns. 
P. 562. AR IV. ſc. I.] This play is printed in the old 
editions without any ſeparation of the acts. The diviſion is 
modern and arbitrary; and is here not very happy, for the 
pauſe is made at a time when there is more continuity of 


action than in almoſt any other of the ſcenes, Jonxs, 
L. 19. — cut of baunt,] I would rather read, cut of harm. 
5 Jons. 


P. 563. 1. 3. — like ſome ore.] Shakeſpeare ſeems to think 


ore to be Or, that is, gold. Baſe metals have ore no leſs than 


precious, Joan. 
L. 19. Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, 
As level as the cannon to his blank, 
Tranſports its poiſen'd ſhot, may miſs our name, 
And hit the woundleſs air. 
O, come away /] Mr. Pope takes notice, that © I 
© replace ſome verſes that were imperfect, (and tho' of a 


modern date, ſeem to be genuine ;) by inſerting two words.” 


But to ſee, what an accurate and faithful collator he is + 
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ced theſe verſes in my Shakeſpeare reflared, from 2 quae 


edition of Hamlet, printed in 1637, and happened to ſay, 
that they had not the authority of any earlier date in print, 
that I knew of, than that quarto. Upon the ſtrength of this 
Mr. Pope comes and calls the lines modern, tho? they are in 
the quartos of 1605 and 1611, which I had not then ſeen, 
but both of which Mr. Pope pretends to have collated. Fhe 
verſes carry the very ftamp of Shakeſpeare upon them. The 
coin, indeed, has been clipt from our firſt receiving it; but 
it is not ſo diminiſhed, but that with a ſmall aſſiſtance we 
may hope to make it paſs current. I am far from affirming, 
that, by inſerting the words, For, baply, Slander, I have 
given. the poet's very words; but the ſupplement is ſuch as 
the ſentiment naturally ſeems to demand. The poet has the 
ſawe thought, concerning the diffuſive pow'rs of flander, in 
another of his plays. "i | | 
| 3 y 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword, whoſe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile, whoſe breath 
Rides on the poſting winds, and doth bely 
All corners of the world. Cymbeline, ſonxs. 
P. 564. I. 13. — ite an apple.] The quarto has apple, 
which is generally followed. The folio has ape, which 
Hanmer has received, and illuftrated with the following note, 
© It is the way of monkeys in eating, to throw that part 
© of their food, which they take up firft, into a pouch they 
© are provided with on the fide of their jaw, and then they 
© keep it, till they have done with the reſt,” Jonxs. 
Ibid.) Ape is certainly the right reading. The ape hath 
large bags, by the fide of his jaws, called his alforcbes, from 
alforja, the word -uſed in Spain for a wallet, in which, when- 


ever he meets with any food, he conſtantly depoſits part of 


it to be chewed and ſwallowed at pleaſure, after his meal is 

ended. | 

L. za. The body is with the Kimp,] - This anſwer I do not 

comprehend, Perhaps it ſhould be, The bedy is not <vith the 

King, for the King is not with the body.  Jonns, 

L. 25. Of nothing.] Should it not be read, Or nothing? 
When the courtiers remark, that Hamlet has contemptuoully 


Rrxvis. 


Cad puny Fa a #@ c.,At x ET; 


called the King a thing, Hamlet defends himſelf by obſerving 


that the King muſt be à thing, or nothing. Jouns. 


Ibid. Hide fox.) There is a play among children called, 
Hide fox, and all after. N HAN M. 
P. 566. I. 1. A man may ſiſb with the worm, &c.] Added 


from the old edition. Pop kx. Ex 


L. 17; — the wind at belp.] I ſuppoſe it ſhould. be read, 
The bark is ready, and the wind at helm. ſon xs. 
P. 567.1. 3. And England, if my love thou bold'ſt at aught, 
As my great poor thereof may give thee ſenſe, 
Since. yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 
Aſter the Daniſh ſword, and thy free awe 
Pays homage to us; This is the only paſſage in the 
play, from which one might expect to trace the date of the 
action of it: but, I'm afraid our author, according to his 
uſual licence, plays faſt and loofe with time. England is 
here ſuppos'd to have been conquer'ds by the Danes, and to 
be a homager to that ſtate, The chronology of the Daniſh 
affairs is wholly uncertain, till we come to the reign of 
Ivarus about the year 870. And *tis plain from Saxo Gram- 
maticus, that the time, in which Amlethus liv'd, was ſome 
generations earlier than the period of Chriftianity. And the 


letters, which the Daniſh King's meſſengers carried over to 


England, were wooden tablets. © Literas kgno inſculptas (nam 
© id celebre quondam genus chartarum erat) ſecum geſtantes: 
© quibus, Brittannorum regi tranſmiſſi fibt juvenis occi ſio 
© mandebatur.” Such a ſort of mandate implies, that the 
Engliſh king was either link'd in the deareſt amity to the 
Dane, or in ſubjection to him. But what then ſhall we do 
with our own home chronicles? They are expreſs that the 
Danes never ſet footing on our coaſt till the 8th century. 
They infeſted us for ſome time in a piratical way, then made 
a deſcent and conquer's part of the country: and about the 
year 800, King Egbert is ſaid to have ſubmitted to a tribute, 
call'd Dane-gelt : a tax of 12 d. on every hide of land through 
the whole nation. But our authors differ about this Dane- 
2 whether it was a tax paid, to obtain good terms of the 

es; or levied by our King towards the charge of defences, 
to repel the invaſions of the Danes. _  Taxozn.* 
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1 ſet by 
Our ſovereign proceſs.) So Hanmer, The others 
have only ſer. Jonxs, 
L. 13. Herve er my haps, my joys will ne'er begin.) This 
being the 3 of a ſcene, ſhould, according to our 
author's cuſtom, be rhymed. Perhaps he wrote, 
* Horoc er my hopes, my joys are not begun. ſouxs. 
P. 568. 1. 24. — chief good and market) If his higheſt 
good, and that for hich be ſells bis time, be to ſleep and feed. 
OHNS, 
L. 26. large diſcourſe e.] Such latitude of ns. 
on, ſuch power 0 N 1 the paſt, and anticipating the 
future. Trros. & Jouxs. 
Thid.) i. e. the comprehenſive faculty of collecting one 
a from another by abſtractions. Wars,* 
569. 1. 13. Rigbriy to be great, 
p Is not to ſtir vithout, &c.] This paſſage I have printed 
according to the copy, Mr. Theobald had regulated it thus, 
— Tis not to be great, 
Never to ftir without 925 argument; 
But greatly, &c. 
The ſentiment of Shakeſpeare is partly juſt, and ny ro- 
mantick. 


Rightly to be great, 

Is not to ſtir without great argument, 
is exactly philoſophical. 

But greatly to find quarrel in a Rraw, 

When honour is at ftake, 
is the idea of a modern hero. But then, fays he, honour is 
an argument, or ſubject of debate, ſufficient! great, and when 
dine 18 at . 2 find ef . in a ftraw, 


OHNS, 

L. 18, Excitements of y reaſon and my blood. ] Provocati- 
ons which excite both my reaſon and my paſſions to ven- 
e. Jon xs. 

P. 570. I. 11. Tho' nothing ſure, yet much unbappily 1. 


tho her meaning cannot be certainly collected, yet 2 is 

enough to put a miſchievous interpretation to it. WAR B. 
I.. 12. Teoere god ſhe were ſpoken with——)] Theſe lines 

are gi ven to the Queen in the and to Horatio in the 
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quarto. I have followed Hanmer's regulation. Jonns.. 
L. 23. By bis cockle hat and ſtaff, and by his ſandal ſhoon. } 


This is the deſcription of a pilgrim. While this kind of de- 


votion was in favour, love-intrigues were carried on under 


that maſk. Hence the old ballads and novels made pilgrim- 


ages the ſubjects of their plots, The cockle-ſhell hat was 
one of the eſſential badges of this vocation : for the chief 
places of devotion being beyond ſea, or on the coaſts, the 
pilgrims were accuſtomed to put cockle-ſhells upon their 
hats, to denote the intention or performance of their devo- 
tion. | WAaARB. 

Ihid.} There is no part of this play, in its repreſentation 
on the ſtage, is more pathetic than this ſcene, which, I 
ſuppoſe, proceeds from the utter inſenſibility ſhe has to her 
own misfortune, | 

A great ſenſibility, cr none at all, ſeem to produce the 
{ame effect; in the latter, the audience ſupply what ſhe 


wants, and in the former, they ſympathiſe. REeynorps.* 


P. 571. I. 9. Nell, God dill yen] i. e. Heaven reward 
you. We meet with this expreſſion a little otherwiſe writ 
in Macbeth; 7 | 
1 Herein I teach you 

How you ſhould bid Geod-ey/d us for our pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. 
But, in Anthony, we have the phraſe in plain and genuine 
Englifh,  . | | | 
Tend me to-night two hours, I aſk no more, 
And the Geds yield you for't |! 
So, Sir John Grey in a letter, in Aſhmole's appendix to his 
account of the Garter, Numb. 46. 'The King of his gracious 
Lordſhipe, God yield him, hafe choſen me to be owne of his 
brethrene of the Knights of the Gartier. TR EOR.* 

L. 10, — the oro cas a*baker's daughter.] This was a me- 
tamorphoſis of the common people, ariſing from the meal 
appearance of the owl's feathers, and her guarding the bread 
from mice. 0 1 Wars. 

L. 20. — and dupt the chamber deor;) We ſhould read 
do pt, i. e. do open; as don d, immediately before, is do on. 

| | Warn,” 


bid. To dup, is to do 1p; to lift the latch. It were 
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eaſy to write, And op domomm— 8 Jouns, 
L. 25. By 3 rather imagine it ſhould be read, 
By Ci. — 


"That is, by St. Cecily. | J 
P. 57. l. 20. — but greently.) But unſtilfully; with green. 
"neſs, that is, without maturity of judgment. Jonxs. 
L. 21. In bugger mugger to inter him; —] All the modern 
editions that I have conſulted give it, | 
In private tointerihigng __—— - 
That the words now replaced are better, I do not undertake 
to prove; it is ſufficient that they are Shakeſpeare's: If 
phraſeology is to be changed as words grow uncouth by diſ- 
«uſe, or groſs by vulgarity, the hiſtory of. every language will 
be loſt; we mall no donger have the words of any author; 
and, as theſe alterations will be often unſkilfully made, we 
ſhall in time have very little of his meaning. Jonxs. 
L. 26. Feeds or bit Wonder] The folio reads, 
| PS ON bis wonder. 
The quarto, ; 


Feeds on this wonder 
Thus the true reading is picked out from between them. 
Hanmer reads unneceſſarily, 
TFeoeedls on bis anger. Jonxs. 
L. 29. M berein neceſſity, &c.] Hanmer reads, 
Whence animoſity, of matter beggar d. 
He ſeems not to have underſtood the connection. Wherein, 
c that is, in Which peſtilent ſpeeches, neceſſity, or, the ob- 
© ligation of an accuſer to ſupport his charge, will nothing 
4 ſick,” c. ; Jonxs. 
P. 573. 1. 2. Like to 4 murdering piece, —] Such a 
piece as aſſaſſins uſe, with many barrels. It is neceſſary to 
„ Ic to ſee the juſtneſs of 1 
oo.” ocean, over-peering of bis lift. ] The liſts are the 
l the — — * muſt not paſs, 


: OHNS, 
L. 15. The yatifiers and props of every word; The what 
tenour * the few any ſu > A ſhew, Aan a miſ- 


taken reading. What can antiquity and cuſtom, being the 
props of words, have to do with the buſineſs in hand? Or 
what idea is conveyed by it? Certainly the poet wrote; 

The ratifiers and props of ev'ry ward; 


JOHNsS, 


2 = 3” "0 To 77 


The meſſenger is complaining that the riotous head had over- 


borne.the King's officers, and then ſubjoins, that antiquity 


and cuſtom were forgot, which were the ratifiers and props 
of every ward, i. e. of every one of thoſe ſecurities that na- 
ture and law place about the perſon of a King. All this is 
rational and conſequential. Wars. 
Thid,)] With this emendation, which was in "Theobald's 
edition, Hanmer was not ſatisfied. It is indeed harſh, Han- 
mer tranſpoſes theſe lines, and reads, 
They cry, Chuſe we Laertes'for our King; 
The ratifiers and props of ev'ry word, 
Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds. 
I think the fault may be mended at leſs expence, by reading, 
Antiquity forgot, cuſtom not known, | 
The ratifiers and props of ev'ry veal. 
That is, of every government. Jonuxs. 
Bid. ] For word, read, work. OBs ERV. & Conj.* 
id.] By word is here meant a declaration, or propoſal ; 
it is determined'to this ſenſe, by the reference it hath to what 
had juſt preceded, | 
The rabble call him lord, 
This acclamation, which is the evord here ſpoken of, was 


made without regard to antiquity, or received cuſtom, whoſe 


concurrence, however, is neceſſarily required to confer va- 
lidity and ſtability in every propoſal of this kind, Revis.* 
JThid.) This interpretation leaves the expreſſion till harſh, 
but nothing ſo good has yet been offered. Jon xs. 
L. 20. — O5, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs,] Hounds 
run counter when they trace the trail backwards, Jonxs. 


P. 575.1. 12. —to your judgment pear.) So the quarto ; 
the bol and all hk editions, 4 . 


e your judgment pierce, | 
les intelligibly. 2 Jon xs. 


L. 23. Nature is fine in love,] Mr. Pope ſeems puzzled at 


this paſſage, and therefore in both his editions ſubjoins this 


canjecture. Perhaps, ſays he | 
Nature is fire in love, and where tis fire, 
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It ſends ſome precious incenſe of itſelf 


* After the thing it loves, i 
lown, this conjecture to me imparts no ſatisfactory idea. I | 


Nature is ſuppos d to be the fire, and to furniſh the incenſe 
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78 HOT E Q IF. 
too: had love beeu ſuppos'd the fire, and nature ſent out the 
incenſe, I ſhould more readily have been reconcil'd to the 
ſentiment, But no change, in my opinion, is neceſſary to 
the text; I conceive, that this might be the poet's meaning, 
© In the paſſion of love, nature becomes more exquiſite of 


© ſenſation, is more delicate and refin'd ; that is, natural af. 


© fetion, rais'd and ſublim'd into a love-pafſion, becomes 
more inflamed and intenſe than uſual ; and where it is ſo, 
© as people in love generally ſend what they have moſt va- 
© luable after their lovers; ſo poor Ophelia has ſent her 
© moſt precious ſenſes after the object of her inflam'd affec- 
tion. If I miſtake not, out poet has play'd with this 


thought, of the powers being refin'd by the paſſion, in ſeve. 


ral other of his plays. His clown, in As you Like it, ſeems 
ſenſible of this refinement ; but, talking in his own way, in- 
terprets it a ſort of frantickneſs. ; 
We, that are true lovers, run into ſtrange capers ; but 
as all is mortal in nature, ſo is all nature in love mortal in 
folly. | | 
. in Troilus and Creſſida, the latter expreſſes herſelf 
concerning grief, exactly as Laertes does here of nature. 
The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I take; +» 
And in its ſenſe is no leſs ſtrong, than that 
Which cauſeth it. | 
But Jago, in Othello, dilivers himſelf much more directly 
to the purpoſe of the ſentiment here before us. Es 
Come hither, if thou be'ft valiant ; as they ſay, baſe men, 
being in love, have then a notility in their natures more than is 
native to them. | 5 Tuo.“ 
id.] This is unqueſtionably corrupt. I ſuppoſe Shake- 
ſpeare wrote, oe | 5 
Nature is fall'n in love, and where tis fall'n. 
The cauſe of Ophelia's madneſs was grief, occaſioned by the 
Violence of her natural affection for her murther'd father; 
her brother, therefore, with great force of expreſſion, ſays, 
5 Nature is fal'n in love.: | 
To diſtinguiſh the paſſion of natural affe&ion from the paſſi- 
on of love between the two ſexes, i. e. Nature, or natural af- 
fection is fal n in love. And as a perſon in love is accuſtomed 
to ſend the moſt precious of his jewels to the perſon beloved, 
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. 79 
(for the lowe- tobens which young wenches in love ſend to 
their ſweethearts, is here alluded to) ſo when Nature (ſays 
Laertes) falls in love, ſhe likewiſe ſends her love-token te 
the obj beloved. But her moſt precious jewel 1s reaſon 3 
the therefore ſends that: And this he gives as the cauſe of 
Ophelia's madneſs, which he is here endeavouring to ac- 
count for. This quaint ſentiment of Nature's falling in love, 
is exactly in Shakeſpeare's manner, and is a thought he ap- 
pears fond of. So in Romeo and Juliet, Affiiion is repre- 
ſented as in lobe; 
Affiction is enamour d of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded ro calamity. 
Nay Death, a very unlikely ſubject one would think, is put 
into a love fit; | | "HER | 
— I will believe 
That unſubſtantial death is amorous, &c. Wars. 
id.] Theſe lines are not in the quarto, and might have 
been omitted in the folio without great loſs, for they are ob- 
ſcure and affected; but, I think, they require no emendati- 
on, Love, ſays Laertes, is the pafſfton by which nature is 
moſt exalted and refined, and as ſubſtances rened and ſubti- 
lifed, eaſily obey any impulſe, or follow any attraction, ſome 
part of nature, ſo purified and refined, flies off after the attract- 
ing object, after the thing it loves. | 
As into air the purer ſpirits flow, 
And ſeparate from their kindred dregs below, 
So flew her foul. ——— Jonns. 
P. 576. 1. 5. O Boro the wheel becomes it!] We ſhould read 
deal. She is now rambling on the ballad of the ſteward and 
his lord's daughter. And in theſe words ſpeaks of the ſtate 
he aſſumed, | | Wars. 
Ibid.) 1 do not ſee why ves! is better than evbedl, The 
ſtory alluded to I do not know; but perhaps the lady ſtolen 


by the ſteward was reduced to ſpin. Jon xs. 


Ihid.} The ⁊obeel means no more than the burthen of the 
ſing, which ſhe has juſt repeated, and as ſuch was formerly 
uſed, I met with the following obſervation in an old gto. 
black letter book, publiſhed before the time of Shakeſpeare. 

© The ſong was accounted an excellent one, though it was 

Vor. VI. Pax r II. F | 
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© not moche graced by the qubeele, which in no wiſe accord. 
© ed with the ſubject matter thereof.” 5 

I quote this from memory, and from a book, of which! 
cannot recolle& the exact title or date, but the paſſage was in 
a preface to ſome ſongs, or ſonnets; and I well remember to 
have met with the word in the ſame ſenſe in ſeveral other 
old books, and am very ſorry I cannot give, at preſent, a 
more ſatis factory quotation to prove what I am confident is 
the true meaning of the expreſſion. STEEVENS, 

L. 8. There roſemary, that's for remembrance ; and theres 
panſies, that's 905 tbeugbts.] There is probably ſome mytho- 
logy in the choice of thoſe herbs, but I cannot explain it, 
Panfies is for thoughts, becauſe of its name, Panſes ; but 
why roſemary indicates remembrance, except that it is an ever- 
green, and carried at funerals, I have not diſcovered, on xs. 

L. 14. There's rue for you, and here's ſome for me. We na) 
call it herb of grace o Sundays: ] Herb of grace is the name 
the country people give to Rue. And the reaſon is, becauſe 
that herb was a principal ingredient in the pgtion which the 
Romiſh prieſts uſed to force the poſſeſſed to ſwallow down 
when they exorciſed ttm. Now theſe exorciſms being per- 
formed generally on a Sunday, in the church betcre the 
whole congregation, is the reaſon why ſhe tays, we call it 
berb of grace © Sunday. Sandys tells us that at Grand 
Cairo there is a ſpecies of rue much in requeſt, with 
which the inhabitants perfume themſelves, not oaly 
as a preſervative againſt infection, but as very powerful 
- againſt evil ſpirits. And the cabaliſtic Gaftare]. pretends to 
have diſcovered the reaſon of its virtue, © La ſemence de 
£ Rui eft faite comme une Croix, & c'eſt paraventrue la 
£ cauſe qu” elle a tant de vertu contre les poſſedez, & que 
© VEgliſe s' en ſert en les exorciſant.” It was on the ſame 
principle that the Greeks called ſulphur, Oeio, becauſe ot 
its uſe in their ſuperſtitious purgations by fire. Which too 
the Romiſh prieſts employ to fumigate in their exorciſms; 
and on that account hallow or conſecrate it. WARB. 

P, 577- I. 16. No trophy, ſeuord, nor hatchment—] It was 
the cuſtom in the times of our author, to hang a {word ove: 
the grave of a Knight, | Jou xs. 

Ihid,) The note on this paſſage ſeems to imply a diſuſe 0: 
this practice; whereas it is uniſormly kept up at this day; 
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not only the ſword, but the helmet, gauntlet, ſpurs and ta- 
burd, i. e. a coat, whereon the armorial enſigns were anti- 
ently depicted (from which the term coat armour) are hung 
over the grave of every knight. HAWKINS. 
L. 21. And where th" offence is, let the great ax fall.] We 
ſhould read, 


| let the great tax fall. 
i. e. penalty, puniſhment. Wars. 
Ihid.] Fall correſponds better to ax. | OHNS. 


P. 578. I. 18. 
the caliber of the gun, or the capacity of the barrel. The 
matter, ſays Hamlet, <vould carry heavier words. Jon xs. 

P. 579. J. 18. the general gender——)] The common 
race of the people, Jonxs. 

L. 20. Would, like the ſpring] This ſimile is neither 
very ſeaſonable in the deep intereft of this converſation, nor 
very accurately applied. If the ſpring had@hanged baſe me- 
tals to gold, the thought had been more proper. Jon Rs. 

L. 27. - if praiſes may go back again.] If I may praiſe 
what has been, but is now to be found no more. Jon Ns. 

P. 581.1. 3. A liking got his veyage,] The folio, 

As choking at his voyage. Jok Ns. 

L. 11. The rather if you could deviſe it ſo, 

That I might be the inſtrument. 

King. 2 right.) The latter verſe is ſlightly maim'd 
in the meaſure, and, I apprehend, without reaſon, This 
paſſage is in neither of the impreſſions ſet out by the players; 
and the two elder quartos read as I have reformed the text; 

That I might be the organ. THEOB,* 

L. 19. Of the unorthieft ſiege.) Of the loweſt rank. Siege 
for ſeat, place, 1 Jou s. 

L. 25. Importing health and grawvene{s, But a warm 
furr'd gown rather implies ſickneſs than health, Shakeſpear* 
wrote, | 
Ilmporting v2a/th and gravencſs, —————— 

I. e. that the wearers are rich burghers and magiſtrates, 
Wars, 
Bid.] Inmportmg here may be, not inferring by logical con- 
ſequence, but preducing by phyſical effect. A young man re- 
dard: ſhow in his dreſs, an old man, Health. Jorxs, 
: F 2 ; 


for the bore of the matter.] The bore is 
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. 1. —in forgery of ſhapes and tricks] I could | not 
contrive ſo many proofs of dexterity as he could perform. 


1 2 Jouxs, 
L. 17. in your defence ;] That is, in the ſcience of 
| defence. | ; GH Ns. 


L. 14. —The ſcrimers of their nation, &c. ] This likewiſe 
is a paſſage omitted in the folios: the reducing the play to a 
reaſonable length was the motive of ſo many caftrations. 
Some of the modern quartos have in the room of /crimers ſub- 
ſtituted fencers : which is but a gloſs of the more obſolete word, 
Scrimer is properly a gladiator, fencer; from which we have 
derived our word, ſtirmiſop. The ſcience of defence was by 
the Dutch called ſcherm; by the Italians, 9 and ſcrima; 
and by the French, eſcrime: which (the & being left out, and 


a metatheſis made in the letters of the laſt ſyllable) 15 the tem 


uſed by our authgr. THEop,? 
id.] The fencers. Jou xs. 
L. 28. in paſſages of prof,] In tranſactions of daily 

experience. OHNs, 


P. 583. I. 1. For goodneſs, growing to a pleuriſy.] I would 
Woke; or che wel v1 x} Suakeſfeare, that he — Pletbor. 
But I obſerve the dramatic writers of that time frequentiy call 
a fulneſs of blood a pleuriſy, as if it came not from @\ya, 
but from plus, pluris. Wars, 

L. 6. And then this ſhould is like a ſpendthrift's ſigh 

That hurts by eaſing ;] This nonſenie ſhould be read thus, 

And then this ould is like a ſpendthrift' sign 


That hurts by eaſing ; 
i. e. though a ſpendthrift's entering into bonds or niortgages 


gives him a preſent relief from his ftraits, yet it ends in much 


greater diſtreſſes. The application is, If you neęlect a fair 
opportunity now, when it may be done with eafe and ſafety, 
time may throw ſo many difficulties in your way, that in 


order to ſſurmount them, you muſt put your whole fortune 


into hazard. Vs Wars, 
1bid.} The conjecture is ſo ingenious, that it can hardly 


be oppoſed, but with the ſame reluctance as the bow is drawn 
againſt a hero, whoſe virtues the archer holds in veneration. 
Here may be applied what Voltaire writes to the empreſs: 
Le genereux Frangois— 

Te combat & t' admire, 
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Yet this emendation, however ſpecious is miſtaken. The 
original reading is, not a ſpendtbrift's ſigh, but a  ſpendrbrif 
gh; a ſigh that makes an unneceſſary waſte of the vital 
flame. It is a notion very prevalent, that ſighs impair the 


ſtrength, and wear out the animal powers, Jonas. 

L. 19, le being remiſs,) He being not vigilant or cau- 
tious. 1 Jon Ns. 

L. 23. A feword unbated,—] i. e. not blunted as foils are. 
Or as one edition has it embaited or envenomed. Pop x. 

Ibid. a paſs of practice] Practice is often by Shake- _ 


ſpeare, and other old writers, taken for an infidious ſtratagem, 
or privy treaſon, a ſenſe not incongruous to this paſſage, 
where yet I rather bclieve, that nothing more is meant than 


a thruſt for exerciſe. | Jon Ns. 
P, 584. l. 5. May fit us to our pet.] May enable us to aſ- 
me proper chara#ers, and to act our part. Jon xs. 


L. 9. —blaſt in proof. | This I believe, is a metaphor taken 
from a mine, which in the proof or execution, ſometimes 
breaks out with an ineffeCtual ff. | Jonxs. 

P. 58 5. l. 3. Which time foe chaunted ſuatches of old tunss.] 
Fletcher, in his-Scornful Lady, very invidiouſly ridicules 
this incident, 

I wl run mad firſt, and if that get no pity, 
I'll drown myſelf to a moſt diſmal ditty. Wars. 

P. 586. 1. 3. make her grave ſtraigbt.] Make her grave from 
eait to weſt in a direct line parallel to the church ;z not from 
north to ſouth, athwart the regular line, This, I think, is 
meant ; but ſome, for whoſe opinions I havegreat regard, think 
that Braight is only immediately, My interpretation I have 
given with no great confidence, but the longer I conſider it, 
the more I think it right. 5 1 

L. 1I. an act hath three branches ; it is to act, to do, and to 
zerform;] Ridicule on ſcholaſtic diviſions without diſtincti- 
on; and of diſtinctions without difference. WARE. 

L. 22. crowner's quefi-law. | 1 ſtrongly ſuſpect that this is 
a ridicule on the caſe of dame Hales, reported by Plowden, 
in his commentaries, as determined in 4, Eliz. 

It ſeems her huſband, Sir James Hales, had drowned him- 
elf in a river, and the queſtion was, whether by this act a 
forfeiture of a leaſe from the dean and chapter of Canterbury. 
which he was poſſeſſed of, did not accrue to the crown; an 
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inquiſition was found before the coroner, which found hin 


fFelo de ſe. The legal and logical ſubtleties, ariſing in the 


courſe of the argument of this caſe, gave a very fair opporty- 


' nity for a ſneer at Crowner's gueſt laww. The expreſſion, a 


little before that, an a& bath three branches, &c. is ſo pointed 
an allufion to the caſe I mention, that I cannot doubt but 
that Shakeſpeare was acquainted with, and meant to laugh 
a: it. © Hawkixs, 
P. 587. 1. 3. their even chriſtian.] So all the old books, and 


rightly, An old Engliſh expreffion for fellow-chriſtians. 


|  TarinLsBy. 
L. 27. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke.] i. e. when you have 
done that, I'll trouble you no more with theſe riddles. The 

phraſe taken from huſbandry. | Wars, 
P. 588. I. 6. In youth, wwhen I did love, &c. ] The three 
ftanzas, ſung here by the grave-digger, are extracted, with a 
flight variation, from a little poem, called, The Aged Lover 
renounceth Love: written by Henry Howard, Ear] of Surrey, 
who flouriſhed in the reign of King Henry VIII. and who 


was beheaded in 1547, on a ſtrained accuſation of treaſon. 


| THEOB, 
Thid.] The ſong was written by Lord Vaux, Pxxcy, 


L. 9. —nothing ſo mcet.] Hanmer, The other editi8ns have, 


nothing meet. Jonxs, 
L. 16. But ape, with bis ftealin 4 
Hath loo d me 3 415 
. And bath ſhipped me into the land, 

As if I bad never been ſuch. ] This ſtanza is evident- 
ly corrupted ; for it wants what is found in the other two, 
an alternate rhyme, We may read thus, till ſomething bet- 
ter ſhall occur; | 

But age with his ftealing ſand, 
HFath claw'd me in his clutch: 
And hath ſifted me into bis band, 


Ass though I had never been ſuch, Jonxs. 


L. 23. @ politician—one that would circumvent God,] This 
character is finely touched. Our great hiſtorian has well ex- 


plained it in an example, where ſpeaking of the death of cardi- 


nal Mazarine, at the time of the Reftoration, he ſays, © The 
Cardinal was probably ſtruck with the wonder, if not the 
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agony of that 3 proſperity of our king s affairs; ; 
as if he had taken it ill, and laid it to heart that God Al- 
mighty would bring ſuch a work to paſs in Europe without 
his concurrence, and even againſt all his machinations.” Hiſt, 
of the Rebellion, Book 16. WARB. 


Ibid, which this aſs o 'er-offices ;] The meaning is this. 


People in office, at that time, were ſo over-bearing, that 


$haiceſpeare ſpeaking of inſolence at the heighth, calls it in- 


ſalence in office. And Donne ſays, 
Who is he 
Who officers" rage and ſuitors" miſery g 
Can write 1n jeſt Sat. 
Alluding to this character of miniſters and politicians, the 
ſpeaker obſerves, that this inſolent officer is now o 'er-officer” d 
by the Sexton, who, knocking his head about with his ſpade, 
appears to be as inſolent in his office as they were in theirs. 
This issſaid with much humour, WARB. 
I5id.) In the quarto, for over-offices is, over- reaches, which 
agrees better with the ſentence : It is a ſtrong exaggeration to 
remark, that an Aſs can owver-reach him who would once have 
tried to circumvent, I believe both the words were Shake · 
ſpeare s. An author in reviſing his work, when his original 
ideas have faded from his mind, and new obſervations have 
produced new ſentiments, eaſily introduces i images which have 
been newly impreſſed upon him, without obſerving their 
want of congruity to the general texture of his original deſign. 
OHNS. 
p. 589. I. 4. and now my lady Worm's;] The {cull that 
was 15 lor REFS a one's, 1 now my lady wm'r. OHNS, 


theſe bones coſt no more the breeding, but to Play at 


a with them ?\ I have reſtor'd, from the old copies, he 
true word, loggats. 
Now are they toſſing of his legs and arms 
Like loggats at a pear-tree, A Tale of a Tab. 
What ſort of ſport this was, I confeſs, I do not know, 
but I find it in the liſt of unlawful games, prohibited by a 
ſtatute 33 Henry VIII. cap, ix. § 16. 
id.] A play, in which pins are ſet up to be beaten down 
with a bowl. OHNS, 


P. 590. I. 22. by the card,] The card is the paper on which 


We meet with it again in Ben Johnſon: 
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the different points of the compaſs were deſcribed. To do 
any thing by the card, is, to do it with nice obſervation, 
Jonns, 

L. 24. the age is grown ſo picked, So ſmart, ſo ſharp; ſays 

Hanmer, very properly ; but there was, I think, about that 


time, a picked ſhoe, that is, a ſboe, wwith a ſharp pointed toe, 


in faſhion, to which the allufion ſeems likewiſe to be made. 
Every man now is ſmart; and every man now is a man of fa- 
ion. CHNS, 
P. 593. I. 2. ——wwinter's J Winter's Saft. Jon NS. 
L. 5. ——naimed rites *— | Imperfect obſequies. okxs. 
L. 7. ——ſome eftate.] Some perſon of high rank. Jon xs. 
L. 18. —allowed ber virgin rites, ] The old quarto reads 
virgin crants, evidently corrupted from chants, which is the 
true word. A ſpecific rather than a generic term being here 
required, to anſwer to maiden- ftreuments. Wars. 
Thid.) J have been informed by an anonymous cogreſpon- 
dent, that crants is the German word for garlands, and I ſup- 
poſe it was retained by us from the Saxons, To carry gar- 
lands before the bier of a maiden, and to hang them over her 
grave, is ſtill the practice in rural pariſhes. | 
Crants therefore was the original word, which the author, 
diſcovering it to be provincial, and perhaps not underſtood, 


changed to a term more intelligible, but leſs proper. Maiden 


rites give no certain or definite image. He might have put 

maiden wreaths, or maiden garlands, but he perhaps beſtowed 

no thoughts upon it, and neither genius nor practice will al- 

ways ſupply a haſty writer with the moſt proper diction. 
| Jorns. 

L. 20. Of bell and burial.) Burial, here, ſignifies inter- 


ment in conſecrated ground. Wars. 


P. 595. I. 12. Would drink up Eſill, eat a crocodile ? ] This 


word has thro' all the editions been diſtinguiſhed by Italick 


characters, as if it were the proper name of ſome river; and 
ſo, I dare ſay, all the editors have from time to time under- 
ſtood it to be. But then this muſt be ſome river in Denmark; 
and there is none there ſo called; nor is there any near it 
in name, that I know of, but Vel, from which the pro- 
vince of Overyſſel derives its title in the German Flanders, 
Beſides, Hamlet is not propoſing any impoſſibilities to Laertes, 


s the drinking up a river would be: but he rather ſeems ts 
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mean, Wilt thou reſolve to do things the moſt ſhocking and 
diſtateful to human nature? and, behold, 1 am as reſolute. 
] am perſuaded, the poet wrote; | 
Wilt drink up Eiſel, eat a crocodile ? 

i, e. Wilt thou ſwallow down large draughts of vinegar The 
propoſition, indeed, is not very grand: but the doing it might 
be as diſtateful and unſavoury, as eating the fleſh of a croco- 
dis, And now there is neither an impoſſibility, nor an anti- 
climax : and the lowneſs of the idea is in ſome meaſure re- 


moved by the uncommon term. THEOB, 
Ivid.} Hanmer has, | | 
Wilt drink up Nile, or eat a crocodile ? Jonns, 


ibid.) Eaſel in ſome parts of England is the name of the 
{mall green vegetables which grow on the ſurface cf the ſtag- 


nant water, ANON. 
I. 18.— againſt the burning Zone,] This reading is 
abſurd in all ſenſes. We ſhould read, Sun. WARE. * 


L. 24. When that ber golden couplets—] We ſhould read, 
Fer that—for it is the patience of birds, during the time of 
incubation, that is here ſpoken of. The Pigeon generally 
fits upon two eggs; and her young, when firſt diſcloſed, are 


covered with a yellow down. Wars. 
Ibid. | Perhaps it ſhould be, 
Ere yet — 
Yet and y* are eaſily confounded, Jonxs. 


P. 596. 1. 13. —mutines in the bilboct.] Mutines, the French 
word for ſeditious or diſobedient fellows in the army or fleet. 
Bilboes,. the ſhip's priſon. Jon Ns. 

Ibid, Raſhneſs | 

( And prais'd be rafhneſs for it) lets us know 

Our indiſcretion ſometimes ſerwes us Twell, | 

ben, &c.] The ſenſe in this reading is, © Our 
raſhneſs lets us know that our indiſcretion ſerves us well, 
when, &c, But this could never be Shakeſpeare's ſenſe, 
We ſhould read and point thus, | 
Raſhneſs, | 

(And prais'd be raſhneſs for it) lets us know; 

Or indiſcretion ſometimes ſerves us well, 

When, &c, ; 
i. e. raſhneſs acquaints us with what we cannot penetrate to 
by plots, Wakrs, 
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Ibid.) Both my copies read, 
ash, 
And prais'd be raſhneſs for it, let us know. 

Hamlet, delivering an account of his eſcape, begins with 
ſaying, That he raſbly and then is carried into a reflection 
upon the weakneſs of human wiſdom. I raſhly—praiſed be 
raſhae's for it Let us not think theſe events caſual, but le 
us knew, that is, take notice and remember, rhat we ſometimes 
ſucceed by indiſcretion, when we fail by deep plots, and infer 
the perpetual ſuperintendence and agency of the Divinity. The 
obſervation 1s juſt, and will be allowed by every human be- 
ing who ſhall reflect on the courſe of his own life, lonNs. 

P. 597. I. 3. With bo! ſuch buggs and goblins in my life ;] 
With ſuch cauſes of terror, arifing from my character and de- 
figns. FR Jonxs. 

L. 4. no leiſure bated,] Bated for allowed. To abate 
Ggnifies to deduct; this deduction, when applied to the per- 
fon in whoſe favour it is made, is called an allewance. Hence 
he takes the liberty of uſing bated for allowed. Wars. 

L. 11, Being thus benetted round with willains, 

(Ere I could make a prologue to my Brains, 


They had begun the Play :>—}* The ſecond line is 


nonſenſe. The whole ſhould be read thus, 
Being thus benetted round with villains, 
Ere I could mark the prologue to my Bane, 
They had begun the Play. | | 
i. e. they begun to act, to my deſtruction, before I knew 
there was a Play towards. Eyre I could mark the Prologue, For 
it appears by what he ſays of his forebading, that it was that 


only, and not any apparent mark of villainy, which ſet him 


upon fingering their packet. Ere I could make the Prologue, is 
abſurd : Both, as he had no thoughts of playing them a 
trick till they had played him one; and becauſe his counter- 
plot could not be called a Prologue to their Plot. WaARB. 
Thid.] In my opinion no alteration is neceſſary. Hamlet 
is telling how luckily every thing fell out; he groped out 
their commiſſion in the dark without waking them; he 
found hintſelt doomed to immediate deſtruction. Something 
was to be done for his preſervation. An expedient occurred, 


not produced by che compariſon of one method with another, 
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or by a regular deduction of conſequences, but before he 
could make a prologue to his Brains, they had begun the 5 
Before he could ſummon his faculties, and propoſe to him- 
ſelf what ſhould be done, a complete ſcheme of action pre- 
ſented itſelf to him. His mind operated before he had ex- 
cited it. This appears to me to be the meaning, Jonxs. 
L. 24+ As Peace ſhould ftill her wheaten garland wear, 

; And ſtand a Comma *teveen their amities;] Peace 
is here properly and finely perſonalized as the Goddeſs of 
good league and friendſhip ; and very claſſically dreſs'd out. 
Ovid ſays, | 

Pax Cererem nutrit, Pacis alumna Ceres, 
And Tibullus, | 

At nobis, Pax alma ! veni, ſpicamque teneto, 
But the placing her as a Comma, or ſtop, between the amities 
of two kingdoms, makes her rather ſtand like a cypher. The 
poet without doubt wrote, 

And ftand a Commere tween our amities. 
The term is taken from a trafficker in love, who brings peo- 
ple together, a procureſs. And this idea is well appropri- 
ated to the ſatirical turn which the ſpeaker gives to this 
wicked adjuration of the King, who would lay the founda- 
tion of the peace of the two kingdoms in the blood of the 


heir of ene of them, Periers in his Novels, uſes the word 


Commere to ſignify a ſhe-friend. © A tous ſes gens, chacun 
©une Commere.* And Ben Johnſon, in his Devil's an 
Aſs, engliſhes the word by a middling Goffip. 
Or what do you ſay to a middling Goffip 
To bring you together, 
Thid.] Hanmer reads, 
And ftand a cemen. —— 

Iam again inclined to vindicate the old reading, That 
the word Commere is French, will not be denied; but when 
or where was it Engliſh? 

The expreſſion of our author is, like many of his phrafes, 
ſufficiently conſtrained and affected, but it is not incapable af 
explanation. The Comma is the note of connection and conti- 
nuity of ſentences; the Period is the note of abruption and 
disjunction. Shakeſpeare had it perhaps in his mind to 
write, “ That unleſs England complies with the mandate, 


Wars. 
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« war ſhould put a period to their amity 30 he altered his 


mode of diftion, and thought that, in an oppoſite ſenſe, he 


might put, That Peace ſhould fland a Comma between their 
amities. This is not an eaſy ſtyle; but is it not the ſtyle of 


Shakefpeare ? | Jounxs, 
L. 26. —— As's of great charge;) Aﬀes heavily loaded, 
Jonxs. 


id.] This note of Dr. Johnſon's, will divert and aftonih 
the reader who will turn to the paſſage to which it relates. 
— . of great charge, means, weighty motives. ANON.“ 

P. 598. 1. 5. The changling never known ; A changling is 
a child which the fairies are ſuppoſed to leave in the room of 


that which they ſteal. Jonxs. ' 


L. 12. Dath by their own infinuation grow :] Infinuation, 


for corruptly obtruding themſelves into his ſervice. Wars. 


L. 22. To quit him—) To requite him; to pay him his 


due. Jon xs. 


_ 


P. 599. I. 6. —Deff know this wwaterfly *] A wvaterfly ſkips 
up and down upon the ſurface of the water, without any ap- 
parent purpoſe or reaſon, and is thence the proper emblem 
of a buſy trifler. | | Jonnxs, 

L. 12. It is a chough :) A kind of jackdaw. Jon xs. 

L. 17. TI thank your Lordſhip, tis very hot. 
Ham. No, believe me, *tis 
Oſr. It is indifferent cold, my Lord, indeed. 


Ham. But yet, wetbinks, it is very ſultry, and hot for 


my complexion. 
Oſr. Exceedingly, my Lord, it is very ſultry, as *tavere, I 
| cannot tell bærv.] The humourous campliance of 
this fantaſtic courtier, to every thing that Hamlet ſays, is 


ſo cloſe a copy from Juvenal, (Sat. III.) that our author muſt 


certainly have had that picture in his eye. 
—[Hiedes? more cachinno 
Concutitur : flet, fi lacrymas aſpexit amici, 
Nec dolet: igniculum brume fi tempore poſcas, 
Accipit endromidem : fi dixeris, Æſtuo, ſudat, TEO.“ 
L. 22. — for my complexion.) This is not Engliſh, The 
old Quarto reads, 
ar my complexion : 
And this is right. He was going to ſay, Or my complexion 
deceives me; but the over-complaiſance of the other inter- 


cold ; the wind is northerly, 
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' L. 29. Sir, here is newly come to court, Laertes.] I have 
reſtor d here feveral ſpeeches from the elder quartos, which 
were omitted in the folio editions, and which Mr. Pope has 
likewiſe thought fit to fink upon us. They appear to me 
very well worthy not to be loſt, as they thoroughly ſhew 
the foppery and affectation of Olrick, and the humour and 
addreſs of Hamlet in accofting the other at once in his own 
vein and ſtyle, TrEoR,* 

P. 600. I. 1. — full of moſt excellent differences,) Full of diſ- 
tinguiſhing excellencies. Jon Ns. 
L. 3. — the card or kalender of Fe,! The general pre- 
ceptor of elegance; the card by which a gentleman is to di- 
rect his courſe; the calender by which he is to chuſe his 
time, that what he does may be both excellent and ſeaſona- 
ble. Jon xs. 
L. 4. — for you ſhall find in bim the continent of what part a 
gentleman ould fee.) Yeu fhall find bim containing and com- 
priſing every guality which a gentleman would defire to con- 
template for imitation. I know not but it ſhould be read, 
You ſpall find bim the continent. Jon xs. 
L. 6. Sir, his definement, & c.] This is deſigned as a ſpeci- 
men, and ridicule of the court-jargon, amongſt the precieux 
of that time. 
« thing in your account of him, though to enumerate his 
« good qualities particularly would be endleſs ; yet when we 
« had done our beſt it would ſtill come ſhort of him. How- 
« ever, in ſtrictneſs of truth, he is a great genius, and of 
« a character ſo rarely to be met with, that to find any thing 
« like him we muſt look into his mirror, and his imitators 
ce will appear no more than his ſhadows.” Wars. 
L. 8. —and yet but raw neither, | We ſhould read, flowy. 
| Wars. 
id.] I believe raxv to be the right word; it is a word of 
great latitude z raw fignifies wnripe, immature, thence un- 
firmed, imperfect, unſtilful. The beft account of bim <vould be 
imperfect, in reſpect of bis quick ſail, The phraſe guick ſail, 


was, I ſuppoſe, a proverbial term for activity of mind. Ton xs. 


L. 10. Soul of great article ;) This is obſcure, I once 


thought it might have been, a Soul of great altitude; but, 1 
ſuppoſe, a Soul of great article, means a Soul of large compre- 


The ſenſe in Engliſh is, “ Sir, he ſufters no- 
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henſion, of many contents; the particulars of an inventory 


are called articles. | Jon xs. 

L. 11. —of ſuch deartb,] Dearth is dearneſi, value, price, 
And his internal qualities of ſuch value and rarity. Joaxs, 

L. 18. Is't not pate to underſtand in another tongue? yu, 
will do't, Sir, really.] Of this interrogatory remark the ſenſe 
is very obſcure. The queſtion may mean, Might not all 
<« this be underftood in plainer language. But then, yu, 
will do it, Sir, really, ſeems to have no uſe, for who could 
doubt but plain language would be intelligible? I would 
therefore read, It pofible not to be underſtood in a mother 
tongue. You will do it, Sir, really. Jouxs. 

id.] 1 conceive we ſhould read, It is not poſſible to un- 


derſtand in another tongue. That is, ſuch language as this 
is the only one which communicates ideas to us. It is ſpoken 


We ſhould un- 


ironically. You wvill dut, Sir, really. 


doubtedly read, You do't, Sir, rarely. That is, you have ex- 


actly hit upon the humour of this language. Rx vis.“ 

L. 28. — if you did, it wvould not much approve me,] If you 
knew I was not ignorant, your eſteem would not much ad- 
vance my reputation. To approve, is to recommend to ap- 


probation. | Jonxs. 


L. 31. I dare not confeſs that, left I ſpauld compare with him, 


&c. ] “ dare not pretend to know him, leſt I ſhould pre- 


« tend to an equality: no man Tan completely know ano- 


ce ther, but by knowing himſelf,” which is the utmoſt ex- 


tent of human wiſdom. Jon xs. 
P. 601. I. 2. — in bis Med,] In his excellence. Jon xs. 


I.. 7. — inpen d,] Perhaps it ſhould be, depond. So 
Hudi bras, | 1 


I would upon this canfe depone, 
As much as any I have known, 


But perhaps imponed. is pledged, impazuned, fo ſpelt to ridi- 


cule the affectation of uttering Englith words with French 
pronunci-tion. ; Jouxs. 
L. 13. I knewv, you muſt be edified by the Margent, cer you 
bad done.] Horatius ſeem'd to wonder that Hamlet ſhould be 
ſo well verſed in this court-jargon : but he now finds him at 
a loſs about the meaning of the word carriages, and ſays, 
pleaſantly, & I knew you muſt be edified by the Marge! 
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« ger you had done.“ 1, e. I knew you would have need of 
2 comment, at laſt, to underſtand the text. In the old books 
the gloſs-or comment was uſually printed in the margent of 
the leaf. | | WARB.* 
L. 16. — more germane,] More a-kin. on Ns. 
L. 22. The King, Sir, bath laid, ] This wager I do not un- 
derſtand. In a dozen paſſes one muſt exceed the other more 


or leſs than three hits. 


importance; it is ſufficient that there was a wager. The 
quarto has the paſſage as it ſtands. The folio, He hath one 
twelve for mine. OHNS. 


Pp. 602. I. 9. This ae runs away with the ſhell on his 
bead.] I ſee no particular propriety in the image of the lap- 
wing, Oſric did not run till he had done his buſineſs, We 
may read, This lapꝛoing ran away That is, this fellow 
© was full of unimportant buſtle from his birth.“ 

L. 10. He did ſo, Sir, with bis dug, &c.] What, run 
away with it? The folio reads, He dick comply with his dug.” 
So that the true reading appears to be, He did complement 


« with his dug, i. e. ſtand upon ceremony with it, to ſhew 


he was born a courtier. This is extremely humourous, * 

TE: HanmMm. & Wars. 
L. 13. —a kind of yeſty collection, aubich carries them through 
and through the moft fond and evinnowed opinions; and do but 
blow-them to their tryals, the bubbles are out.] The metaphor 
is ſtrangely mangled by the intruſion of the word fond, which 
— 1 ſhould be read fann d; the alluſion being to corn 
ſeparated by the Fan from chaff and duſt. But the editors 
ſeeing, from the character of this yefty collection, that the ei- 
rians, through wnich they were ſo currently carried, were 
falſe opinions; and fann d and wwinnowv'd opinions, in the moſt 
obvious ſenſe ſignifying tried and purified opinions, they 
thought fanned muſt needs be wrong, and therefore made it 
fond, which word fignified in our author's time, fooliſh, 
weak or childiſh, They did not confider that fanned and ⁊uin- 
nowed opinions had allo a different ſignification: For it may 
mean the opinions of great men and courtiers, men ſepa- 
rated by their quality from the vulgar, as corn 1s ſeparated 
from the chaff. This yeſty eolle&jon, ſays Hamlet, infinuates 


Nor can I comprehend, how, in a 
dozen, there can be twelve to nine, The paſſage is of no 
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Itſelf into people of the higheſt quality, as yeſt into the fineſt 

flower. The courtiers admire him, but when he comes to 
| When. 
bid.) This is a very happy emendation, but I 1 

why the critic ſhould fuppoſe that fond was printed for faun d 

in conſequence of any reaſon or reflection. 


the trial, &c. 


which there is no temptation but idleneſs, and of which 


there was no cauſe but ignorance, are in every page of the | 


old editions. This paſſage in the quarto ftands thus. They 
cc have got out of the habit of encounter, a kind of miſty 


cc collection, which carries them through and through the 
C moſt profane and tren-nowned opinions.” If this printer 


preſerved any traces of the original, our author wrote, fbe 


moſt ſane and renowned opinions, which is better than fanned 


and wwinnowed. 


The meaning is, © theſe men have got the cant of the 
cc day, a ſuperficial readineſs of ſlight and curſory converſa- 
cc tion, a kind of frothy collection of faſhionable prattle, 
« which yet carried them through the moſt ſele& and ap- 


cc proved judgment. This airy facility of talk ſometimes | 


« impoſes upon wiſe men.” 
Who has not ſeen this obſervation verified. 


Jon xs. 
L. 15. — do but blow them,] Theſe men of ſhow, without 


ſolidity, are like bubbles raiſed from ſoap and water, which 
dance, and glitter, and pleaſe the eye, but if you extend 
them, by blowing hard, ſeparate into a miſt ; ſo if you ob- 
lige theſe ſpecious talkers to extend their compaſs of con- 
verſation, they at once diſcover the tenuity of their intelledts, 


Jonxs. 

L. 27. — gentle entertainment.) Mild and temperate con- 
verſation. 185 2 
P. 603. I. 6. —-gain- giving, ] That is, miſgiving. Rx vis.“ 


L. 13. Since no man has aught of what be leaves, quhat is! 
to leave betimes ?] This the editors called rea ning. I ſhould 


have thought the premiſes concluded juſt otherwiſe: For 


fince death ſtrips a man of every thing, it is but fit he ſaould 
ſhun and avoid the deſpoiler. The old quarto reads, Since 
no man, of ought be leaves, knows, ⁊bbat is't to leave betimes. 
Let be. This is the true reading. Here the premiſes con- 


clude right, and the argument drawn out at length is to this 
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elfect. © It is true, that, by death, we loſe all the goods 
i of life; yet ſeeing this loſs is no otherwiſe an evil than 
« as we are ſenſible of it; and ſince death removes ail ſenſe 
« of it, what matters it how ſoon we loſe them: therefore 
« come what will I am prepared.” But the ill pointing in 
the old book hindered the editors from ſeeing Shakeſpeare's 
ſenſe, and encouraged them to venture at one of their own, 
though, as uſual, they are come very lamely off, Wars. 
B.] The reading of the quarto was right, but in ſome 
other copy the harſhneſs of the tranſpoſition was ſoftened 
and the paſſage ſtood thus, “ Since no man knows aught of 
„% what he leaves. For knows was printed in the latter co- 
pies Las, by a ſlight blunder in ſuch typographers. | 
do not think Dr. Warburton's interpretation of the paſ- 
ſage the beſt that it will admit. The meaning may be this, 
Since no man knows aught of the ſtate of life which he leaves, 
fince he cannot judge what other years may produce, why 
ſhould he be afraid of leaving life betimes ? Why ſhould he 
dread an early death, of which he cannot tell whether it is 
an excluſion of happineſs, or an interception of calamity, 1 
deſpiſe the ſuperſtition of augury and omens, which has no 
ground in reaſon or piety z my comfort is, that I cannot fall 
but by the direction of providence. | f 
Hanmer has, Since no man owes aught, a conjecture not 
very reprehenſible. Since no man can call any poſſeſſion cer- 
tain, what is it to leave? HS OHNS, 
L. 19. Give me your pardon, Sir,—] I wiſh Hamlet had 
made ſome other defence; it is unſuitahle to the character 
of a good or a brave man, te ſhelter himſelf in falſehood. 
Jouns, 
P. 604. I. 30. Your Grace hath laid upon the weaker 
Thus 1h All the others read, * 1 
Your Grace hath laid the odds o th' weaker fide, 
When the odds were on the fide of Laertes, who was to hit 
Hamlet twelve times to nine, it was perhaps the author's 
lip. | | Jou Ns. 
Bid.] The wrong pointing of this paſſage makes it ſtatlæ 
nonſenſe. It ſhould be pointed thus, 
Well, my lord, 
Your grace hath laid; the odds o' th' weaker fide. 
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That is, your wager, my lord, is prudently laid; you have 
given the odds to the weaker kde. That this is the ſenſe js 
evident from the King's reply, 

But fince he's better d, we have therefore odds. 
That is, but ſince that time he is greatly improved, there- 


fore we are allowed odds. REvISAI.“ 


P. 605. I. 9. In ſome editions, 
Ad in tbe cup an Onyx sball be ay” This is a various 
reading in ſeveral of the old copies; but Union ſeems to me 
to be the true word. If I am not miſtaken, neither the 
Onyx, nor Sardenyx, are jewels which ever found place in an 
imperial crown. An Union is the fineſt ſort of Pearl, and 
has its place in all crowns and coronets. Beſides, let us 
confider what the King ſays on Hamlet's giving Laertes the 
firſt hit, | 
Stay, give me drink : Hamlet, this Pearl is thine : 
Here's to thy health. 
Theretore, if an Union be a Pearl, and an Onyx à gem, or 
Stone quite differing in its nature from Pearls: the King 
ſaying, that Hamlet has carn'd the Pear/, I think, amounts 
to a demonſtration that it was an U:o-Pearl, which he 
meant to throw into the cup. | THEOB, 
P. 606. I. 15. you make a Wanton of me.] A Want 
was, a mas feeble ard effeminate. In Cymbeline, _y ſays, 
I am not ſo citizen a wanton, 
To die, ere I be fick. Jon xs. 
P. 607. I. 7. The treach'rous inſtrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated ard endenom d. rat The King, in the fourth 
act, in the ſcene betwixt him and Laertes, ſays; 
——— — So that with eaſe, 
Or with a little huffing you may chuſe 
A {word unbated, and in a paſs of practice 
- Revuite him for your father. 
In which paſſage the old folio's read, 
A ſword wunvaited 
which makes nonſenſe of the place, "Ie deftroys the Poet's 
meaning. Unbarcd ſignifies, wnabated, unblunted, not chargd 


with a Batten as foils are. There are many paſſages in our 


author, where bate and abate fignify to blunt. 


But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
That honour which ſhall Sate his ſcythe's keen edge. 
5 Love's Labour Loſt, TnEOB.“ 
L. 27. That are but mutes or audience to this act, ] That are 
either mere auditors of this cataſtrophe, or at moſt only mute 
performers, that fill the ſtage without part in the action. 
2 | | |  Jonns. 
p. 608. 1. 23. Which have ſollicited ] Sollicited, for 
brought on the event. | OHNS. 
L. 26. And flights of Angels ſing thee to thy ret] What 
language is this of fights ſinging. We ſhould certainly read, 
And flights of Angels ⁊ving thee to thy reſt, 
i. e. carry thee to heaven. WaRR. * 
Ibid.) What language is this ? why Engliſh certainly, if he 
underſtood if. A flight is a flock, and is very common ex- 
preflion 3 as a fligbt of woodcocks, &c. If it had not been 
beneath a profeſs'd critic to conſult a Dictionary, he might 
have found it rendered, Grex avium, in Littleton 3 Une volee, 
in Boyer; and why a flight of Angels may not fing, as well 
8 a flight of larks, reſts upon Mr. Warburton to ſhew. 
| CANONS. “* 
P. 609. 1. 3. This quarry cries on havock,[ Hanmer reads, 
cries out, havock. 
To cry on, was to exclaim againſf. I ſuppoſe, when unfair 
portſmen deſtroyed more guarry or game than was reaſonable, 
the cenſure was, to cry, Hawork. Jouxs. 
L. 4. Ob, proud Death ! 
M bat feaſt is toto rd in thy eternal cell.] This epithet, 
| think, has no great propriety here, I have choſe the read- 
ing of the old quarto editions, inferna!, Tu rOB.“ 
L. 13. Not from his moutb,] That is, the King. Wars.* 
L. 18. He never gave commanament for their death.] We 
muſt either believe, the Poet had forgot himſelf with regard 
to the circumſtance of Roſincrantz and Guildenſtern's death 
or we muſt underſtand him thus; that he no otherwavs gave 
a command for their deaths, than in putting a change upon 
the tenour of the King's commiſſion, and warding off the 
fatal ſentence from his on head, | Turok.“ 
G2 
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P. 610. I. 2. 4nd from bis month whoſe vvic will draxu no 
mara. This is the reading of the old quarto's, but certainly 


a miſtaken ane. We ſay, a man will no more draw breatl ; 


but that a man's voice will draw no more, is, I believe, an 
expreſhon without any authority. I chuſe to eſpouſe the 
reading, af the elder folio, | 
And from his mouth, whoſe voice will draw an more, 

And this is the poet's meaning, Hamlet, juſt before his 
death, had faid; * 

But I do propheſy, th' election lights 

On Fortinbras: He has my dying voice; 

So tell him, &c. 


Accordingly. Horatio here delivers that meſſage; and very 


juſtly inters, that Hamlet's voice will be ſeconded by. others, 


and ꝑrocure them in fawur of Fortinbras's ſucceſſion, Tu ZOB. 


LF the deamas of Shakeſpeare were to be characteriſed 
aach by the particular excellence which diſtinguiſhes it from 
the reſt, we muſt allow to the tragedy of Hamlet the praiſe 


of variety. Fhe incidents are ſo numerous, that the. argu- 


ment of the play wauld make a long tale. The foenegare 
mterchangeably diverſified with merriment and ſolemnity; 
with. merriment that includes judicious and inſtructive obſer- 
vations, and ſolemnity, not ſtrained. by poetical violence 
above the natural ſentiments of man. New characters ap- 


. gear from time to time in. continual ſucceſſion, exhibiting 


various forms of life and particular modes of converſation, 
The pretended madneſs of Hamlet cauſes much mirth, the 
mournful diſtraction of Opelia fills the heart with tenderneſs, 
and every perſonage produces the effect intended, from the 
apparition that in the firſt act chills the blood with horror, 


ts the fop in the laſt, that expoles affectation to juſt con- 


d. 

The conduct is perhaps not wholly ſecure againſt objecti- 
ons, The action is indeed tor the moſt part in continual 
progreſſion, but there are ſome ſcenes which neither forward 
nor retard it. Of the feigned madneſs of Hamlet there ap- 


' pears no adequate cauſe, for he does nothing which he might 


wat have done with the reputation of ſanity. He plays the 
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madman moſt, when he treats Ophelia with ſo much rude- 


neſs, which ſeems to be uſeleſs and wanton cruelty. 

Hamlet is, through the whole play, rather an inftrument 
than an agent. After he has, by the ſtratagem of the play, 
convicted the King, he makes no attempt to puniſh him, 
and his death is at laſt effected by an incident which Hamlet 
has no part in producing. 

The cataſtrophe is not very happily produced; the ex- 
change of weapons is rather an expedient of neceſſity, than 
a ſtroke of art. A ſcheme might eaſily have been formed, 
to kill Hamlet with the dagger, and Laertes with the bowl. 

The poet is accuſed of having ſhewn little regard to po- 
etical juſtice, and may be charged with equal neglect of po- 
etical probability. The apparition left the regions of the 
dead to little purpoſe 3 the revenge which he demands is not 
obtained but by the death of him that was required to take 
it; and the gratification which would ariſe from the deſtruc- 
tion of an uſurper and a murderer, 1s abated by the untimely 
death of Ophelia, the young, the beautiful, the harmleſs, 
and the pious, | Jouxs., 
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OTHELLO MOOR OF VENICE. 


INTHIO, the beft of the Italian writers next to 

Boccace, has a novel thus intitled: “ Un Capitano 
Moro piglia per mogliera una cittadina venetiana, un ſuo Al- 
feri l'accuſa di adulterio al [read it, with a colon after adulte- 
no] Marito, cerca, che I Alfieri uccida colui, ch' egli cre- 
dea I adulteno, il Capitano uccide la Moglie, è accuſato dallo 
Alfieri, non confeſſa il Moro, ma eſſendovi chiari inditii, & 
bandito, et lo ſcelerato Alfieri, credendo nuocere ad altri, 
procaccia a sè la morte miſeramente.”* Hecatommithi, Dec. 


3 Nov. 7, Edit. 1565, 2 tomes, 8 vo. If there was no tranſ- , 


lation of this novel, French or Engliſh, nor any thing 
built upon it, either in proſe or verſe, near enough in time for 
Shakeſpeare to take his Othello from them ; we muſt, I 
think, conclude, that he had it from the Italian; for the 
ory (at leaſt, in all its main circumſtances) is apparently the 
lame. | CAP ELI.“ 

The groundwork of this play is built on a novel of Cinthio 
Giraldi, (Dec. 3. Nov. 7.) who ſeems to have deſigned his 
tale a document to young ladies againſt diſproportionate mar- 
rage: „ di non ſe accompagnare con huomo, cui la natura 
& il cielo, & il modo della vita diſgiunge da nol :'* That they 


hould not link themſelves to ſuch, againſt whom nature, pro- 


vidence, and a different way of living have interpos'd a bar. 

Our poet inculcates no ſuch moral : but rather, that a wo- 

man may fall in love with the virtues and ſhining qualities 

oa man; and therein overlook the difference of con plexion 

and colour. Mr. Rymer has run riot againſt the conduct, 
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manners, fentiments, and diction, of this play : but in fuck 
a firain, that one is moved rather to laugh at the freedom 


and coarſeneſs of his raillery, than provoked to be down. 


right angry at his cenſures. To take a ſhort ſample of his 
criticiſm ;j—*& Shakeſpeare in this play calls them the ſuper- 
ſudtle Venetians: yet examine thoroughly the tragedy, there 
is nothing in the noble Deſdemona, that is not below any 
country chamber-maid with us. And the ac.ount he gives 
of their noblemen and ſenate, can only be calculated for the 
latitude of Gotham. The cheracter of the Venetian ſtate is 
to employ ftrangers in their wars : but ſhall a poet thence 
fancy, that they will ſet a Negro to be their general ? or tru 
a Moor to defend them againft the Turk? With us a Black- 
a-moor might riſe to be a trumpeter; but Shakeſpeart 
would not have him leſs than lieutenant- general. With ug 
a Moor might marry fome little drab, or ſmallcoal-wench ; 
Shakeſpeare would provide him the daughter and heir of ſome 
great lord, or privy-couuſellar : and all the town ſhould rec- 
kon it a very ſuitable match. Yet the Engliſh are not bred 
up With that hatred and averſion to the Moors, as are the 
Venetians, who ſuffer by a perpetuai hoſtility from them, 
ELittora littoribus contraria. Nothing is more odious in nature 
than an improbable lie: and certainly never was any play 
fraught like this of Othello, with improbabilities, &c.— 
Thus this critic goes on; but ſuch reflections require no 
ſerious anſwer. This tragedy will continue to have laſting 
charms epough to make us blind to fuch abſurdities, as the 
poet thought worth his care. Trxzos,? 
The ftory is taken from Cinthio's Novels. Pops. 
P. G13. |. 10. Oft capt to bim :] Thus the oldeſt quarto, 
and ſome modern editions; but I have choſe to reſtore the 
reading of the firſt and ſecond folio impreſſions, oF-capt ; 
4, e. ftood cap in hand, ſoliciting him, So, in Antony; 
I have ever held my cap of to thy fortunes, And in Timon; 


And let his yery breath, whom thou'lt obſerve, 5 


Blow off thy cap. Th E OB. * 
P. 614. I. 1. For ſooth a great arittmetician, | 
One Michael Ca ſſio, a Florentine, ; 
A fellow almoſi damn'd in a fair wife.) Thus has this 
paſſage ignorantly been corrupted (as Mr. Warburton likewiſe 


| ſaw 


ter 
the 
find 
terV 
lion 
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au with me) by falſe pointing, and an inadvertence to mat. 
ter of fact, through the whole courſe of the editions. By 
the bye, this play was not publiſhed even ſingly, that I can 
find, till fix years after the author's death: and by that in- 
terval became more liable to errors. [I'll fubjoin the correc- 
tion, and then the reaſons for it, 

And, in concluſion, | | 

Nonſuits my mediators : Certes ſays, he, 

« have already choſe my officer; 

And what was he? 

Forſooth, a great arithmetician, - 

One Michael Caſſio; (“ the Florentine's 

A fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair wife; —) 

That never, &c. | . 

This pointing ſets circumſtances right, as I ſhall imme- 

diately explain; and it gives a variety, in Iago reporting the 


behaviour of Othello, to ſtart into theſe breaks; now, to 


make Othello ſpeak ;—then, to interrupt what Othello ſays 
with his own reflections;— then, again, to proceed with O- 
thello's ſpeeches :—for this not only marks the inquietude of 
lago's mind upon the ſubje& in hand; but likewiſe ſhews 
the actor in the variation of tone and geſture, whilſt he (in a 
breath, as 'twere) perſonates alternately Othello and himſelf, 
Beſides, to come to the neceſſity of the change made; lago, 
not Caſſio, was the Florentine; Iago, not Caſſio, was the 
married man; lJago's wife attends Deſdemona to Cyprus; 


Caſſio has a miſtreſs there, a common ſtrumpet; and lago ; 


tells him in the fourth act, | 
She gives 1t out, that you ſhall marry her, 

Which would be very abſurd, if Caſſio had already been mar- 
ried at Venice, Beſides, our poet follows the authority of 
his novel in giving the villainaus enſign a fair wife. Ha- 
dea ſewilmente menata queſio Malvagio Ia ſud Moglie in Cipri, /a 
quale era bella & honeſta giovane.” And it is a very good 
reaſon for rejecting Iago, becauſe he was a married man, and 
might be thought too much governed by his wife to be capa- 
ble of this charge. And this was a natural objection in an 
unmarried general, as Othello was when he choſe his oſficers. 
lago therefore was the fellow almaſt damned in a fair wife : 
which is an expreſſion obſcure enough to ceſerve a ſhort ex- 
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planation. The poet means, Iago had fo beautiful a wife 
that ſhe was his Heaven on earth ; that he idoliz'd her J . 
forgot to think of happineſs in an after- ſtate, as placing all 
his views of bliſs in the ſingle enjoyment of her. In this 
ſenſe, beauty, when it can ſo ſeduce and ingroſs a man's 
thoughts, may be ſaid almoſt to damn him. Jeſſica, ſpeaking 
of —_— happineſs in a wife, ſays ſomething almoſt equal 
to this. | 
| For having ſuch 2 ng in his lady, 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth; 
And it on earth he do not merit it, 
In reaſon he ſhould newer come to heaven. | 
Merchant of Venice. 
Beaumont and Fletcher likewiſe, in their King and no 
King, make Tigranes ſpeak of ſuch a degree of beauty ſuf- 
ficient to damn ſouls. a | 

—— had ſhe fo tempting fair, 

| That ſhe could wiſh it off for damning ſouls, 
i. e. either, for that it damns ſouls ; or, for tear it ſhould, 
Tu EOB.“ 
L. 2. — g Florentine.] It appears from many paſſages of 
this play, (rightly underſtood) that Caſſio was a Florentine, 
and Iago a Venetian. | HAN M. 
L. 3. in a fair wife.) In the former editions this 
hath been printed, à fair ⁊vife; but ſurely it muſt from the 
beginning have been a miſtake, becauſe it appears from a fol- 
lowing part of the play, that Caſſio was an unmarried man: 
On the other hand, his beauty is often hinted at, which it 
is natural enough for rough ſoldiers to treat with ſcorn an 
ridicule, I read therefore, 

A fellow almoſt damn d in a fair phyz. + Haxm. 

id.] But it was Iago, and not Caſho , wo was the Flo- 
rentine, as appears from Act 3. Scene 1. The paſſage there- 
fore ſhould be read thus, | 

— (a Florentine's : 

A fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair wife —) 5 
Theſe are the words of Othello, (which Iago in this relation 
repeats,) and ſignify, that a Florentine was an unfit perſon 
for command, as being always a flave to a fair wife; which 
Was the caſe of Iago. The Oxford Editor, ſuppokng this was 


rn 5 


ad by Iago of Caſſio, will have Caſſio to be the Florentine, 
which, he fays, is plain from many paſſages in the play, rightly 
underſtood. But becauſe Caſſio was no married man, (though 
[ wonder it did not appear he eas, from ſome paſſages rightly 
anderfloed) he alters the line thus, 
A fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair phyz. 

A White-frier's phraſe. | Wars. 

Ibid.) This is one of the paſſages which muſt for the pre- 
ſent be reſigned to corruption and obſcurity. I have nothing 
that I can, with any approach to confidence, propoſe, I can- 
not think it very plain from Act III. Scene I. that Caſſio was 
or was not a Florentine. |  Jouns. 

Ibid.) Whether Iago ſingly was a Florentine, or both he 
and Caſſio were ſo, does not appear to me of much conſe. 
quence, That the latter was actually married, is not ſuffi- 
ciently implied in a fellogu almoſt damn'd in a fair wife, ſince 
it may mean, according to Iago's licentious manner of expreſ- 
ſing himſelf, no more than a man very near being married. Had 
Shakeſpeare conſiſtently with Iago's character, meant to make 
him ſay, Caſſio wvas damn d in being married to a bandſome 4v9- 
nan, he would have made him ſay it outright, and not have 
interpoſed the palliative amt. The ſucceeding parts of his 


converſation ſufficiently evince that the poet thought no mode 


of conception or expreſſion too ſhocking for Jago. ST EEVENS. 
Thid.)] I ſuppoſe the advantage of having a fair wife was 
not the birthright of every Florentine. We ſhould therefore 
undoubtedly read, | 8 | 
the Florentine's 
that is, Tago, who is termed by the Moor, Caſſio could not 
poſſibly be the Florentine; for the poet afterwards, informs 
us that he was a Veroneſe, I apprehend the meaning of 
Othello's reflection on Iago is, that, notwithſtanding he had 
a fair wife, he had little chance for going to heaven, as by 
the watchfulneſs of his jealouſy he made it extremely diffi- 
cult for her to do her part towards ſending him thither, 
: | REevisar.* 
Ihid.] Caſſio appears to have been unmarried; the word 
wife, therefore, is I ſuppoſe a corruption. I would ſubſti- 
tute Ii fe, in alluſion to the text, „ Curied is he of whom all 
men ſpeak well.” Ons. & Con,» 
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5 NOTES ON 
of the impreſſions read; but the oldeſt quarto has it 1 50; ; 


the ſenatars, that aſſiſted the Duke in eouncil, in their pro- ; 5 
proper gozuns, —But let me explain, why I have io A " 
tured to ſubſtitute Counſe//ors in the room of — 2 The Ve. 88 
netian nobility conſtitute the great Council of the ſenate, and vility 
are a part of the adminiftration z and ſummoned to aſſiſt and % 
counſel the Doge, who is Prince of the ſenate, So that they - 1 
may very properly be called Counſellors, Tho' the govern- 1 5 
ment of Venice was democratick at firſt, under Conſuli and ** 
Tribunes; that form of power has been totally abrogated, be 7 
ſince Doges have been elected. Taxes, EY 
id.] Conſuls, for cons' lors. | Wars. 5 appli 
L. 12. Muß be led and calm d.] There is no conſonance of __ 
metaphor in theſe two terms. 1 have choſen to read with the mou 
firſt folio, and ſeveral other of the old editions. Belle d is | _ 
ſea-texm as well as cam d; and a thip is faid to be belerd, we | 
hen ihe lies cloie under the wind, on the /ee-ſhore z makes 1 


no ſail. J TüTOB. Xx | 
Thid.} So the old quarto. The firſt folio reads belee'd : but pu 
that ſpoils the meaſure. I read let, hindered. Wars. by my 


Relee'd ſuits to calmed, and the meaſure is not leſs perfed | 1 
chan in many other places. | Jonuns. | 2 
L. 19. — 05 letter] By recommendation from power- 
ful friends. | Jokxs. p. 
L. 20. And not by old gradation,,—] What is % gradation? | 50 
He immediately explains gradation very properly. But che 5 ; 
idea of eld does not come into it, | ham 
| where each ſecond | | * 
Stood heir to the firſt, — _ 
I rzad therefore, BY 
Not (as of old) gradation, as it did of old. Wann, WM ©. 
Leid.] Old gradation, is gradation eſtabliſhed by entient prac- | | 
vice. Where is the difficulty? Jon NS. L 
L. 22. If IT in any juft term am affin'd] Afined is the read- WF |... 
ing of the third quarto and the firſt folio, The ſecond quarts Iv 
and all the modern editions have aſſigned. » The meaning is, | 
« Dol ſtand wiihbin any ſuch terms of propinquity or relation I. 
to the Moor, as that it is my duty to love him?“ Jouns, . 
P. 615. I. 1. ——boneſt kna ves] Knave is here for ſer« p 


gart, but with a mixture of fly contempt, Jouns. 


0 


L. 15. In compliment extern,. —] Compliment, i. e. fulneſs. 
| WAR.“ 
Bid.] In that which I do only for an outward ſhew of ci- 
vility. a | Joins. 
L. 30. I ſpied in populous cities.] This is not ſenſe, take it 
which way you will, If night and negligence relate to ſpied, it 
is abſurd to ſay be fire vas ſpied by negligence, If right and 
weligence refer only to the time and occation, it ſhould then 
be by night, and thro' negligence. Otherwiſe the particle 25 
would be made to ſignify time applied to one word, and cauſe 


applied to the other, We ſhould read therefore Is ſpred, by 


which all theſe faults are avoided. But what is of moſt 
weight, the ſimilitude, thus emended, agrees beſt with the 
fact it is applied to. Had this notice been given to Braban- 
tio before his daughter ran away and married, it might then 
indeed be well enough compared to the alarm given of a fire 
juſt ſpied, as ſoon as it was begun, But being given after the 
patties were bedded, it was more fitly compared to a fire pred 
by night and negligence, ſo as not to be extinguiſhed, Wars. 
Lid.] The particle is uſed equivocally ; the ſame liberty 
staken by writers more correct, 
The wonderful creature! a woman of reaſon ! 
Never grave owt of pride, never gay cut of ſeaſon. JOHNs. 
P. 617. 1. 14. What profane wretch art thou? ] That is, 
what euretch of grofs licentious language? In that ſenſe Shake- 
ſpeare often uſes the word profane. Jonns., 
L. 16, Your daughter and the Moor are making the beaſt with 
vo bach,] In a Dictionaire des Proverbes Francois, Par 
6. D. B. Bruſlelles, 17 10, 12mog under the word das I find 
the following article : | 
“Faire la bete a deux dos, pour dire faire I amour. 
| PERCY, 


L. 21. Ft be your pleafure, &c.) The ſeventeen following 


| lines are added fince the firſt edition, where, after the words, 


«I beſeech you“ immediately follows, 


If ſhe be in her chamber, &c. Por Ek. 
L. 23. —this odd even—) The even of night is midnight, 
the time when night is divided into ever parts, Jons. 


P. 618. 1, 18. ——ſome check} Some rebuke, Jon xs. 
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. 19. —af bin, That is, diſmiſs him; rejelf 


him. We Kill lay, a caſt coat, and a caſt ſerving man. Jouxs. 


P. 619. J. 1. And what's to come of my deſpiſed time,] Why 


deſpiſed time ? We ſhould read, 
———deſpitd time, ; 


i. e. vexatious. 5 Waxs, 


Ibid.) Deſpiſed time is eaſily explained; it is time of no da- 


| Tue; time in which | 


There's nothing ſerious in mortality, 
The wane of life is drawn, and the meer dregs 
Are left, this vault to brag of. Macbeth. Jon xs. 
L. 15. By which the property of youth and ma id hood 


May be abus d:] By which the faculties of a young virgin 
may be infatuated, and made ſab jet to illufions and falſe imagi- | 


nation. 
Wicked dreams abuſe 
| The curtain'd ſleep. Macbeth, OHNS, 
0. . 1. Huf o th* conſcience] This expreſſion 


to common readers appears harſh, Stuff of the conſcience is, 
ſubſtance, or eſſence, of the conſcience, Stuff is a word of 


great force in the Teutonick languages. The elements are 


called in Dutch, hoefd ftoffen, or bead fluffs. Jonxs. 
L. 14. As double as the Duke's:—] Rymer ſeems to have 
had his eye on this pailage, amongſt others, where he talks ſo 


much of the impropriety and barbarity in the ſtile of this play. | 


But it is an elegant Greciſm, As double, ſignifies as large, 
as extenſive; for thus the Greeks uſe $7a3;. Dioſc. 1. 2. c. 
213. And in the ſame manner and conſtruction, the Latins 


ſometimes uſed _ Aud the old French writers ſay, La | 
entley has been as ſevere on Milton for as | 


plus double. Dr. 
elegant a Greciſm, ws 
Yet virgin of Proſerpina from ſove. Lib. g. wer. 396. 


»Tis an imitation of the Ila 275 H of Theocritus for 


an unmarried virgin. Mas 2 WaARB, 


— o 


I5id.] This note has been much cenſured by Mr. Upton, |} 


who denics, that the quotation is in Dioſcorides, and diſputes, 
not without reaſon, the interpretation of Theocritus. 


All this learning, if it had even been what it endeavours 


to be thought, is, in this place, ſuperfluous. There is no 
ground of ſuppoſing, that our author copied or kney the 
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Creek phraſe; nor does it follow, that, becauſe a word has 
wo ſenſes in one language, the word which 1s in another 
inſwers to one ſenſe, Manus, in Latin, ſignifies both a 
hand and troop of ſoldiers, but we cannot ſay, that the captain 
marched at the head of his hand; or, that be laid bis troop upon 
his ſword, It is not always in books that the meaning is to 
te fought of this writer, who was much more acquainted 
with naked reaſon and with living manners. 3 
Double has here its natural ſenſe. The preſident of every 
{dliberative aſſembly has a double voice. In our courts, the 
chief juſtice and one of the inferior judges prevail over the 
ather two, becauſe the chief juſtice has a double voice. 
Brabantio had, in bis eHfect, tho' not by law yet by weight 
and influence, a voice not actual, but potential and operative, 
zz double, that is, a voice that when a queſtion was ſuſpended, 
would turn the balance as effectually as the Duke's, Poten- 
tal is uſed in the ſenſe of ſcience; a carftick is called poten- 
tul fre. | Jon Ns. 
L. 23. —men of royal fiege ;—) Men who have fat upon 
royal tl rones. Ihe quarto has, ; 
men of royal height. Joh xs. 
L. 24. —ſpeak, unbonnetted,—} Thus all the copies read. 
|: ſhould be unbonnerting, i. e. without putting off the bonnet. 
Po»E. 
Bid.] Thus all the copies read this paſſage. But, to ſpeak 
phonnett:d, is to ſpeak <uith the cap off, which is directly op- 
phte to the poet's meaning. Othello means to ſay, that his 
birth and ſervices ſet him upon ſuch a rank, that he may 
peak to a ſenator of Venice with his hat on; i. e. without 
hewing any marks of difference, or inequality. I, therefore, 
m inclined to think, Shakeſpeare wrote, | 
May ſpeak, and bonnetted, &c. | | THEOB. 
Bid.] I do not fee the propriety of Mr. Pope's emendation, 
though adobted by Dr, Warburton, Urbonnetting may as well 


be, nat putting on, as wor putting , the bonnet, Hanmer 


kads e en bonnetted. Jou s. 
L. 27. —unhouſed—] Free from domeFic cares. A thought 
tatural to an adventurer. Jon xs. 


L. 29. For the ſca's worth.) I would not marry her, tho' ine 
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were as rich as the Adriatick, which the Doge annually 
marries. wan | Jorxs, 


P. 621, 1. f. By Janus, I think, no.] There is great pu. © 
priety in making the double Jago ſwear by Janus, who has at 
two faces. The addreſs of it likewiſe is as remarkable, for 0 n 
as the people coming up appeared at different diſtances ta ot 
have different ſhapes, he might ſwear by Janus, without [ 
ſuſpicion of any other emblematic meaning. WII B. 1 
id.] There are a great many of this ſort of notes, too 1 
many to tranſcribe; which, with a ſhew of refinement, may | 
throw a duſt in the reader's eyes; but, When one comes t 0: 
reflect on them, contain nothing at all; or, what is worſe WM „ 
than nothing, nonfenſe. All this dream of an emblemaci | why 
meaning has no more foundation, than his conceit of people's * 
having different ſpapes at different diſtances; different ap- hel 
pearing magnitudes they may have, but not different "x wt 2 
nor, if they had, would that help him; unleſs at ſome "Jai 
diſtance or other they had revs faces. * Canons," WW «h 
L. 17. And many of the Conſuls rais'd and met, S that 
Are at the Duke's alread. J Thus all the editi. de. 
ons concur in reading; but there is no ſuch character as x with 
Conſul appears in any part of the play, I change it to n 
Counſellors; i. e. the Grandees that conſtitute the great woe! 
Council at Venice. | Tazos,* here 
Thid.] Hanmer reads, Council. | | 1 A 
L. 20. The Senate hath fent out] The early quartos, and | T 
all the modern editors, have, | | $4 
The Senate ſent above three ſeveral queſts. = ::1-, 
The fclio, | Ib 
The Senate hath ſent about, ec. | 
that is, about the city. Jonxs. 1 


L. 26. —a land- carrack;] A carrack is a ſhip of great 
Bulk, and commonly of great value; perhaps what we now I ha. 


call, a gallzon. „ Jonns. Bl ja 
P. 622, I. 3. — 3 edvisd;] That is, be col; be i (nxt 
cautious ; be diſcreet. : „ Jonxs. But 
I. 20. The wealthy curlad darlings of our nation] I red MI 2 ff 


culled, i. e. ſelect, choſen, Shakeſpear uſes this word very prop. 
frequently, | WS. V, 


lly 
8. 

ro- 
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for 
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Theſe cull'd and choice drawn Cavaliers from France. 

Henry V. 
(url:d was an improper mark of difference between a Venetian 
and Moor, which latter people are remarkably curl d by 

nature. Wars. 
Ibid.] Curled is elegantly and offtentatiouſly dreſſed. He had 

zot the hair particularly in his thought. OHNS. 
L. 24. Judge me the ⁊vorld, &c.) The five following lines 
xe not in the Art edition. 8 Por E. * 

L. 26. Abus d ber delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 

That weaken Motion.] Brabantion is here accuſing 
0:hello of having us'd ſome foul play, and intoxicated 8 
mona by drugs and potions to win her over to his love. But 
why, drugs to weaken motion? How then could ſhe have run 
away with him voluntarily from her father's houſe ? Had 
he been averſe to chuſing Othello, tho' he had given her medi- 
eines that took away the uſe of her limbs, might ſhe not till 
have retain'd her ſenſes, and oppos'd the marriage ? Her 
father, *tis evident, from ſeveral of his ſpeeches, is poſitive, 
that ſhe muſt have been abuſed in her rational faculties ; or 
he could not have made ſo prepoſterous a choice, as to wed 
with a Moor, a Black, and refuſe the fineſt young gentlemen 


in Venice. What then have we to do with her motion being 


weaken'd ? If I underſtand any thing of the poet's meaning 
here, I cannot but think, he muſt have wrote ; 

Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 

That weaken Notion. | | 
i, e. her apprehenſion, right conception and idea of things, 
underflanding, judgment, &C. TrEOR,* 

Ibid.) Hanmer reads with equal probability. 

That weaken motion. | 

P. 623. I. 27. For if ſuch actions may bade paſſage free, 
; : den and ee ſpall — ns be.] 
have long had a ſuſpicion of pagans here. Would Bra- 
bantio infer, if his private injury were not redreſs'd, the 


ſenate ſhould no longer pretend to call themſelves wr: A 
d 


But pagans are as ſtr1 and moral, we find, all the world over, 


as the moſt regular Chriſtians, in the preſervation of private 


property, The difference of faith is not at all concern'd, 
Vor. VI, PART IL. B | 
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but mere human policy, in aſcertaining the right of wes; and 
tuum. I have ventur'd to imagine, that our Author wrote, 
Bondſlaves and pageants ſhall our ſtateſmen be. 

i. e. if we'll let ſuch injurious actions go unpuniſh'd, our 
ſtateſmen muſt be ſlaves, cyphers in ice, and have no Power of 
redreſſing; be things of meer ſhow, and gaudy appearance 
only. | | Taror,* 
L. 28. Bond-flawes, and Pagans—) Mr. Theobald alter; 
Pagans to Pageant, for this reaſon. I hat Pagans are as ſtrict 
and moral all the world over, as the moſt regular Chriftians 
in the preſervation cf private property, But what they ? 
The ſpeaker had not this high opinion of pagan morality, 
as is plain from hence, that this important diſcovery, ſo 
much to the honour of paganiſm, was firſt made by our 


editor, : | WAEB. 
L. 30. There is no compoſition.ä—] Comępoſition, for con- 
ſiſtency, concordancy. Wars, 


P. 624. I. 7. As in theſe caſes, where "they aim report, 
Theſe Venetians ſeem to have had a very odd fort of perſons 
in employment, who did all by hazard, as to gobat and bb, 
they ſhould report; for this is the ſenſe of man's aiming 
reports, Ihe true reading, without queſtion, is, 

— where the aim reports. | 
i. e. where here is no better ground for information than 
conjeccure: Which not only improves the ſenſe, but, by 
changing the verb into a noun, and the noun into a verb, 
mends the expreſſion. in. 

Thid. | The folio has, 
the aim reports. 

Put, they aim reports, has a ſenſe ſufficiently eaſy and commo- 
dious. Where men report not by certain knowledge, but by 
aim and conjecture. Jouxs. 

L. 20. By no aſſay of reaſon.] Bring it to the , examine 


it by reaſon as we ex mine metals by the , it will be 


found counterfcit by all trials. Jonxs. 
L. 25. Facile queſtion—] Sueſtion is for the act of 

ſeeking. With more eaſy endeavour. OHNS, 
L. 26. For that it ſtands not, &c.] The ſeven following 

lines are added ſince the firſt dition. Pop.“ 
Ibid.} —— warlike brace,] State of defence, To erm 


was called to brace en the armour. Jonxs. 


co 
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P. 625. 15. And prays you to believe him.—] The late 


learned and ingenious Mr. Thomas Clark of Lincoln's Inn, 


read the paſſage thus, | 
And prays you to relieve him. | 

But the preſent reading may ſtand. He intreats you not to 
doubt the truth of this intelligence. | Jon Ns. 

P. 626. 1. 1. general care.] The word care, which en- 
cumbers the verſe, was probably added by the players. 
Shakeſpeare uſes the general as a ſubſtantive, though, I think, 
not in this ſenſe. | ER: JonNs. 

L. 11. By ſpells and medicines, bought of mountebanks ;! 
Rymer has ridiculed this circumſtance as unbecoming (both 
for its weakneſs and ſuperſtition) the gravity of the accuſer, 
and the dignity of the Tribunal : But his criticiſm only 
expoſes his own ignorance. The circumſtance was not only 
exactly in character, but urged with the greateſt addreſs, as 
the thing chiefly to, be inſiſted on, For, by the Venetian law, 
the giving Love-potions was very criminal, as Shakeſpear 
without queſtion well underſtood. Thus the Law, De i 
naleficii & berbarie, cap. 17. of the Code intled, «Della pro- 
« miſhon del maleficio. Statuimo etiamdio, che-ſe alcun 
homo, o femina harra fatto maleficii, iquali ſe dimandano 
« yulgarmente amatorie, o veramente alcuni altri maleficii, 
che alcun homo o femina ſe haveſſon in odio, ſia fruſta & 
„ bollado, & che hara conſegliado patiſca ſimile pena.” And 
therefore in the preceding Scene, Brabantio calls them, 

—— Arts inhibited, and out of warrant, Wars. 

L. 20. Stood in your action.] Were the man expoſed to 
your charge or accuſation. | OHNS, 
P. 627.1, 2. The very bead and front of my offending] The 
rain, the ⁊obole, unextenuated.  Jonuns, 

L. 4. And little bleſs'd with the ſoft phraſe of peace ;] This 
apology, if addreſſed to his miſtreſs, had been well expreſſed. 
But what he wanted in ſpeaking before a Yenetian Senate, 
was not the ſoft blandiſhments of ſpeech, but the art and 
method of maſculine eloquence. The old Quarto reads it, 
iterefore, as I am perſuaded Shakeſpear wrote, 


the ſet phraſe of peace; Wars. 
Ibid.) Soft is the reading of the folio, Jonxs. 
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: | | | 1 
L. 7. Their deareſt action—] That is dear, for which much this 
is paid, whether money or labour; dear action, is action per. | whe 
formed at great expence, either of caſe or ſafety, Jonxs, all 
L. 23. Perfection ſo could err Joh 
Againft all rules of nature;] Perfection erring, ſeems a one 
contradiction in terminis, as the ſchoolmen call it. Beſides, table 
Brabantio does not blazon his daughter out for a thing of it is 
abſolute perfection; he only fays, ſhe was indued with ſuch the 
an extreme innate modeſty, that for her to fall in love ſo pre. felſe 
poſterouſſy, no ſound judgment could allow, but it muſt be by thor 
magical practice upon her. I have ventur'd to imagine that onle 
our author wrote; | 7 
That will confeſs, Affection ſo could err, &c. love, 
This is entirely conſonant to what Brabantio would ſay of and 
her; and one of the ſenators, immediately after, in his ex. | natic 
amination of the Moor, thus addreſſes himſelf to him; to he 
But, Othello, ſpeak ; | hou] 
Di& you by indirect and forced courſes form 
Subdue and poiſon this young maid's affections, &c. her t 
5 | TR EoOB.“ 7 
Bid. The objection is childiſh ; perfection is uſed here, as all th 
almoſt every where elſe, for a high degree of excellence. he's 
| | Jouxs. doubt 
L. 31.—overt teſt,] Open proofs, external evidence. Jon xs. 43; 
L. 32, thin habits | : whet 
Of modern ſeeming——] Weak ſhew of flight ap- ſpear 
pearance. | Jouxs. UNC0! 
P. 629. I. 1. And partance, &c.} I have reſtored, fene 
And with it, all my travel's hiſtory: vel 
from the old edition. It 1s 1n the reft, 51 
| And portance in my travel's hiſtory. 5 elſe | 
Rymer, in his criticiſm on this play, has changed it to bean 
tents, inſtead of portance. = SE | Pork, Thi 
hid.) Mr. Pope has reftored a line, to which there 1: Thi 
little objection, but which has no force, I believe pertarc: 1 
was the author's word in ſome reviſed copy, I read thus, done 
Of being ſold i. e. u 
To ſlavery, of my redemption thence, Tbic 
And portance in't; my travel's hiſtory, Kher 


My redemption from flavery, and behaviour in 7, Jonxs. 


| TT a EL -E-0 | 15 
L. 2. Wherein of antres vaſt, &c.] Diſcourſes of 


this nature made the ſubje& of the politeſt converſations, 
when voyages. into, and diſcoveries of, the new world were 
all in vogue. So when the Baſtard Faulconbridge, in King 
John, deſcribes the behaviour of upſtart greatneſs, he makes 
one of the eſſential circumſtances of it to be this kind of 
table-talk. The faſhion then running altogether in this way, 
it is no wonder a young lady of quality ſhould be ſtruck with 
the hiſtory of an adventurer, So that Rymer, who pro- 
felſedly ridicules this whole circumſtance and the noble au- 
thor of the Characteriſtics, who more obliquely ſneers it, 
onle expoſe their own ignorance. | Wars. 
Ibid.) Whoever ridicules this account of the progreſs of 
love, ſhews his ignorance, not only of hiſtory, but of nature 
and manners. It is no wonder that, in any age, or in any 
nation, a lady, recluſe, timorous, and delicate, ſhould deſire 
to hear of events and ſcenes which ſhe could never ſee, and 
ſhould admire the man who had endured dangers, and per- 
tormed actions, which, however great, were yet magnified by 
her timidity, - Jonns. | 
Wherein of antres vaſt, and deſarts idle, &c.] Thus it is in 
all the old editions : But Mr. Pope has thought fit to change 
the epithet, Deſerts idle; in the former editions; (ſays he) 
doubtleſs, a corruption from wilde. But he muſt pardon me, 
if I do not concur in thinking this ſo doube/:ſs. I don't know 
whether Mr, Pope has obſerv'd it, but I know that Shake- 
ſpeare, eſpecially in deſcriptions, is fond of uſing the more 
uncommon word, in a poetick latitude, And idle, in 
ſeveral other paſſages, he employs in theſe acceptations, ⁊vila, 
uſetcfs, uncultivated, &c. Tu xORB.* 
bid.] Every mind is liable to abſence and inadvertency, 
elle Pope could never have rejected a word fo poetically 
deautiful. Jouns, 
Ibid. ——antres ] French, Grottoes. Por E.“ 
Thid.) Rather caves and dens. Jou xs. 
L. 4. Ir zvas my hint to peak; ——] This implies it as 
done by a trap laid for her: But the old Quarto reads bent, 
i, e. uſe, cuſtom, | Wars. 
Ioid.] Hent is not uſe in Shakeſpeare, nor, I believe, in any 
Kher authour; hint, or cue, is commonly uſed for occaſion of 


16 r 


ſpeech, which is explained by, ſuch wwas the proceſs, that is 
the courſe of the tale required it, If benz be reſtored, it may 
be explained by bhard/e, 1 had a handle, or opportunity, ty 
ſpeak of Cannibals. Jon xs. 
IL. 4. Beginning at © fuch was the Proceſs.” to « their 
Goulders,” incluſ. in line 7, rejected by HAN NM. 
* ſuch ⁊uas the proceſs ; 
Ard of the canibals that each other eat, 
The anthropophagi; men ⁊uboeſe heads 

E Do grow beneath their ſpouiders.] This paſlage Mr, 
Pope has thought fit to throw out of the text, as containing 
incredible matter, I preſume ; but why, it he had any 
equality in his critical judgment, did he not as well caftrate 
the Tempeſt of theſe lines 2 | 

Who would believe, that there were mount:ineers 

Dewlapt like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at em 

Wallets of fleſh ? Or that there were ſuch men, 

Whoſe beads ſtocd in their breaſts ? 
I have obſery'd ſeveral times, in the courſe of theſe notes, 
our Author's particular defence of Sir Walter Raleigh; and 
both theſe paſſages ſeem to me intended complimentally to 
him. Sir Walter, in bis Travels, has given the following 
account, which I ſhall ſubjoin as briefly as I may, © Next 
© unto Arvi, there are two rivers, Atoica and Caora ; and 
% on that branch which is called Caora, are a nation of a 
people whoſe heads appear not above their boulders :; Which 
„ tho' it may be thought a meer fable, yet, for mine own 
«© part, I am reſolv'd it is true; becauſe every child in the 
«© provinces of Arromaia and Canuri affirm the fame. They 
© are call'd Ewaipanomaws ; they are reported to have their 
c eyes in their /coulders, and their mouths in the middle cf 
«© their breaſts, It was not my chance to hear of them, till 
J was come away; and if I had but ſpoken one word of 
it while I was there, 1 might have brought one of them 
© with me, to put the matter out of doubt. Such a nation 
« was written of by Mandeville, whoſe reports were holden 
tor fables for many years; and yet fince the Eaſt-Indies 
% were diſcover'd, we find his relations true of ſuch things 

* as heretofore were held incredible, Whether it be true, or 

< no, the matter is not great; for mine own part, I law 
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« them not; but I am reſolv d, that ſo many people did not all 
« combine, ee to make the report, To the weft of Caroli 
« are diverſe nations of canibals, and of thoſe Ewaipano- 
maws without heads.” 5 | | 

Sir Walter Raleigh made this voyage to Guiana in 1595. 
Mr. Lawrence Keymiſh, (ſometime his lieutenant) who went 
thither the next year, and who dedicates his relation to Sir 
Walter, mentions the ſame people ; and, ſpeaking of a perſon 
who gave him confiderable informations, he adds, “He 
« certified me of the headleſs men, and that their mouths in 
« their breaſts are exceeding wide. Sir Walter, at the time 
that his travels were publiſh'd, is ſtiled Captain of her Ma- 
jeſty's guard, Lord Warden of the Stannaries, and Lieutenant 
zeneral of the county of Cornwal. If we confider the re- 
putation, as the ingenious Martin Folkes, Eſq; obſerv'd to 
me, any thing from ſuch a perſon, and at that time in ſuch 
a, muſt come into the world with, we ſhall be of opinion 
that a paſſage in Shalceſp are need not be degraded for the 
mention of a ſtory, which, however ſtrange, was counte- 
nanc'd with ſuch an authority. Shakeſpeare, on the other 
hand, has ſhewn a fine addreſs to Sir Walter, in ſacrificing 


ſ much credulity to ſuch a relation. Beſides, both the paſ- 


ſages in our Author have this further uſe ; that they do in 
ſome meaſure fix the chronology of his writing Othello, as 
well as the Tempeſt : for as neither of them could be wrote 
before the year 1597 ; fo the mention of theſe circumſtances 
ſhould perſuade us, they appear'd before theſe Travels be- 
came ſtale to the public, and their authority was too narrow- 
ly ſerutiniz'd. 

We may be able to account, perhaps, in a few lines, for 
the myſtery of theſe ſuppos d Beadlefs people; and with that 
I will cloſe this long note, Clearius, ſpeaking of the man- 
ner of cloathing of the Samojeds, a people of northern 
Muſcovy, fays; „ Their garments are made like thoſe that 
* are call'd coſaques, open only at the necks. When the 
* cold is extraordinary, they put their coſagues over their 
„heads, and let the ſleeves hang down; their faces bein! 
e not to be ſeen, but at the cleft which is at the neck. 


* 


* Whence ſome have taken occofion to write, that in theſe 
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« northern countries there are people without heads, havirg 
cc their faces in their breaſts.” Tu ROB.“ 
id.] Of theſe men there is an account in the interpo- 
lated travels of Mandevile, a book of that time. Jon xs. 
I. 21, ——a world of fighs ] It was kiſſes in the 
later editions: But this is evidently the true reading. The 
lady had been forward indeed to give him a <virld of iſ; | 
upon the bare recital of his ſtory; nor does it agree with 
the following lines. Poe, 
P. 631. I. 1. Let me ſpeak like your ſelf ;] It ſhould be, ij: 
our ſcif. i. e. Let me mediate between you as becomes a 
prince and common father of his people: For the prince's 
opinion, here delivered, was quite contrary to Brabantio's 
ſentiment. | WARS. 
id.] Hanmer reads, | | | 
Let me now ſpeak more like your ſelf, 
D. Warburton's emendation is ſpecious; but I do not fee 
how Hanmer's makes any alteration, The Duke ſeems to 
mean, when he favs he will ſpeak like Brabantio, that he 
will ſpeak ſententiouſly. 
Thid.) i. e. let me ſpeak as yourſelf would ſpeak, were 


u not too much heated with paſſion. RE yxoLDs, 
Did. The paſſages marked thus (“%) are wanting in the 
folio, but found in the quarto. | Jon xs. 


L. 15. But the free comfort which from thence be bears ;] But 
the moral precepts of conſolation, which are liberally beſtow- 
ed on occahon of the ſentence, , Jonxs. 

L. 20. But words are words ; I never yet did bear, 

That the bruis'd beart vas pierced through the ear.] The 
Duke had by ſage ſentences been exhorting Brabantio to pa- 
tience, and to forget the grief of his daughter's ſtol'n mar- 
riage, to which Brabantio is made very pertinently to reply to 
this effect: My lord, I 2pprehend very well the wiſdom of 
« your advice; but tho you would comfort me, words are 
« but words; and the heart, already bruis'd, was never 
« pierced or wounded through the ear. It is obvious that 
the text muſt be reſtor'd thus, | | 

That the bruis'd heart was pieced through the ear. 
5. c. That the wounds of ſorrow were ever cur'd, or a man 


204: 19 


made beart=2vhole meerly by words of conſolation, Wars, 

Ibid.] Shakeſpeare was continually changing his firſt expreſ- 
fon for another, either ſtronger or more uncommon, ſo that 
ery often the reader, who has not the ſame continuity or ſue- 
ceflion of ideas, is at a loſs for its meaning. Many of Shake- 
ſpeare's uncouth ſtrained epithets may be explained, by go- 
ing back to the obvious and fimple expreſſion which is moſt 
likely to occur to the mind in the ſtate. I can imagine the 
firſt mode of expreſſion that occurred to Shakeſpeare was 
this: | 

The troubled heart was never cured by words : 
To give it poetical force, he altered the phrale z 

The wounded heart was never reached through the ear: 
Meunded heart he changed to broken, and that to bruiſed, as a 
more uncommon expreſſion. Reach, he altered to touched, 
and the tranſition is then eaſy to pierced, i. e. thoroughly 
touched, When the ſentiment is brought to thas ſtate, the 
commentator, without this unraveling clue, expounds pierc- 
ing the heart, in its common acceptation, wounding the beart, 
which making in this place nonſenſe, is corrected to pieced 
the heart, which is very ſtiff, and as Polonius ſays, is a vile 

aſe. - RExyxorps.® 

L. 32. ——tbrice-driven bed of down.) A driven bed, is a 


a 


bed for which the feathers are ſelected, by driving with a fan, 


which ſeparates the light fron the heavy. Jonuns, 

P. 632. I. 5. I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, 

| Due reference of place, and exhibition, &c.] 
I deſire, that a proper diſpoſition be made for my wife, that ſhe 
may have precedency, and revenue, accommodation, and 
company, ſuitable to her rank. 8 

For reference of place, the old quartos have reverence, 
which Hanmer has received. I ſhould read, 

Due preference of place, Jouns. 

L. 16, —a charter in your voice] Let your favour pri- 
ulege me.  Jonns. 

L. 20. My down-right violence and ftorm of fortures.] But 
what violence was it that drove her to run away with the 
Moor ? We ſhould read, | - 

My down-right violence to forms, my fortunes. Wars, 
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Thid.] There is no need of this emendation, Violence is 
not wietence ſuffered, but violence acted. Breach of common 
rules and obligations. The old quarto has, ſcorn of fortune, 
which is perhaps the true reading, Jouxs, 

L. 23. I faw Othello's viſage in his mind,] It muſt raiſe 
no wonder, that 1 loved a man of an appearance fo little 
engaging ; I ſaw his face only in his mind ; the greatneſs of 
his character reconciled me to his form. Jouns, 

L. 28. Thentes, for <vhich T love him, are bereft me:] But 
by rites can be meant no other than conjugal rites : But it is 
abſurd to think the poet could make her commit fo high an 
indecorum againft the modeſty of her character to ſay this, 
Without queſtion Shakeſpeare wrote, | 

Therigbts, for which I love him, are bereft me: 

i. e. The right of ſharing his dangers with him. So Othello 
tells the Senate, 8 
She lov'd me for the dangers I had paſs'd, | 
and ſhe was now defirous of ſharing with him what were to 
come ; on which ac. ount he calls her afterwards, 
Oh, my fair warrior! Wars, 

P. 633. I. 2. Nor to comply ⁊vith heat the young affects, 

4 ; In my defunct and proper 8 As 
this has been hitherto printed and ſtopp'd, it feems to mea 
eri ubborn nonſenſe, as the editors have obtruded 
upon poor Shakeſpeare throughout his works. What a 
prepoſterous creature is this Othello made, to fall in love 
with, and marry, a fine young lady, when appetite and beat 
and proper ſutisfuctian are dead and defunct in him]! (For, 
defunct fignifies nothing elſe, that I know of, either primi- 
tively or met: phorically :) But if we may take Othello's 
own word in the affair, he was not reduced to this fatal fate, 
or, for I am dechn'd | 

Into the vale of years; yet 

$i That's not much. 


Again, Why ſhould our poet fay, (for fo, he ſays, as the 


paſſage has been pointed 3) that the young affect heat? 
Youth, certainly, has it, and has no occaſion or pretence of 
effecting it. And, again, after defurF, would he add fo ab- 
urd a collateral! epithet as proper © But, affects was not de- 
figned there as a verb, and deſunct was not deſigned here at 
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all, I have, by reading diſtinct, for defun#, reſcued the poet's 
text from abſurdity; and this I take to be the tenour of 
what he would ſay; „I do not beg her company with me, 
« merely to pleaſe myſelf; nor to indulge the heat and 
« affefts (i. e. affections) of a new-married man, in my own 
« diſtinct and proper ſatisfation; but to cemply with her 
« in her requeſt, and deſire, of accompanying me.” Affects 
for affeions, our author in ſeveral other paſſages uſes, 

| Tntos,* 


In my defunct and proper ſatisfaction ;] i. e. With 
that heat and new affections which the indulgence of my 
appetite has raiſed and created. This is the meaning of 
&funf, which has made all the difficulty of the paſſage, 

WARB. 

Bid.] 1 do not think that Mr. Theobald's emendation 
clears the text from embarraſſment, though it is with a little 
imaginary improvement received by Hanmer, who reads 
thus, 
Nor to comply with heat, affect the young 

 Inmy diſtinct and proper ſatisfaction, 
Dr. Warburton's explanation is not more fatisfaQory : 
what made the difficulty, will continue to make it, I read, 
] beg it not, 


Ibid.) Nor to 2525 vith heat, 70 affect 
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To pleaſe the palate of my appetite, 11 
Nor to comply with heat, (the young affects 41. 
In me defunct) and proper ſatisfaction; 14 a 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind. .. 
Aﬀefs ſtands here, not for love but for quality, for that by n 
which any thing is affected. I aft it not, ſays he, to pleaſe 11 
zppetite, or ſatisfy looſe deſires, the paſſions of youth which | 14 | 
I have now outlived, or for any particular gratification of WH 
myſelf, but merely that I may induige the wiſhes of my 144 
wife, | Joun, 1 
Ibid.) In my deſunct and Proper ſatisfuction . | | 13 
But ts be free and bounteous to her mind.] Tranſpoſe 1 
the verſes; read the laſt firſt; and underſtand the word — 111 
«fun according to the primitive ſenſe of its Latin original. | 1 


OreERv. & Cox.“ * ; 14 
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L. 32. If virtue no delighted beauty lack,] This is a ſenſe- 
leſs epithet, We ſhould read belighted beauty, i. e. White and 
fair. Waxs, 

Thid.) Hanmer reads, more pla fibly, delighting. I do 
not know that beligbted has any authority. I ſhould rather read, 

If virtue no delight or beauty lack. 
Delight, for del:&ation, or peer of pleaſing, as it is frequently 
uſed. | | ; ons. 

Leid.] It would have been but fair for Mr. Waben to 
have given us ſome authority, beſi des his own, for the word 


bveligbted; at leſt, in that ſignification: but till he does, ve 
may ſafely think, that Shakeſpeare uſed delighted; eitber for 


delightful, or which is delighted in. We may reckon it among 
his anomalies abovemention'd ; and juſtify ourſelves by an 
obſervation of Mr. Wardurton's in Cymbeline, on the 
words inviſible irſtinc' : © The poet here transfers the tem 
« belonging to the object upon the ſubje& ; unleſs we will 
cc rather ſuppoſe it was his intention to give invifible (which 
cc has a paſhve) an active fignification.” —If Mr. W. had 
remembered this obſervation, and had only changed the 


places of the words object᷑, ſubjecr̃, paſſive, and active; he | 
needed not to have coined the word beligbted for fair, which 


ſhould rather ſignify lighted-up, as a room is with candles, 


7 £2 CANoxs.“ 
P. 634. l. 8. ———64 advantage.] Faireſt opportunity. 
SS | OHNs, 
L. 26. 4 Guinea- ben,] A ſhowy bird with fine feathers, 
| | | Jouns, 


P. 635. I. 8. If the balance of our lives had not one ſcale of 
reaſon to poiſe another of ſenſuality.] i. e. If the ſcale of our 
ves had not one ſcale, &c, which muſt certainly be wrong. 
Some of the old quartos have it thus, but the two elder 
folios read, | 

If the braine of our lives, had not one ſcale, &c. 

This is corrupt; and I make no doubt but Shakeſpeare 
wrote, as I have reform'd the text, ; | 
„If the beame of our lives, &c. | | 

And my reaſon is this; that he generally diſtinguiſhes be- 
twixt the beam and balance, uſing the latter to fignify the 
ſcales ; and the former, the ſtee]-bar to which they are hung, 
and which poiſes them. Txx0B* 


S&T ELL 23 


Ibid.) A balance ſignifies a pair of ſcales, not a ſingle 
ſcale, Mr. Theobald's conjecture therefore, © the beam of 
cur lives, is, to ſay the leaſt, unneceſſary, Revis,* 

L. 20. defeat thy fawour wvith an uſurped beard;)] That is, 
diſgrace thy features and make thy fair countenance grim 
with a falſe beard. HAN MER. * 

Bid.] This is not Engliſþh. We ſhould read diſſeat thy 


favour. i. e. turn it out of its ſeat, change it for another. 


The word uſurped directs us to this reading. 'WARB. 
Ibid.) It is more Engliſh, to defeat, than difſeat. To 
defeat, is to undo, to change. Jonns. 


L. 24. It vas. a violent commencement in ber, and thou ſhalt 
te an anſwwerable ſequcſtration,) There ſeems to be an oppoſiti- 
on of terms here intended, which has been loſt in tranſerip- 
tion, We may read, „It was a violent conjunction, and 
« thou ſhalt ſee an anſwerable ſequeſtration ;** or, what 
ſeems to me preferable, It was a violent commencement, 
« and thou ſhalt ſee an anſwerable ſequel. Jon xs. 

L. 28. The food, that to bim now is as luſcious as locuſts, ſhall 
ſhortly be as bitter as cologuintida,) Mr. Warburton has ſuſpect- 
ed this paſſage, and attempted an emendation; I have not, 
however, diſturb'd the text for two reaſons; becauſe all the 
printed copies agree in one reading without any variation : 
and becauſe I am not ſure, that by locuſts the Poet means the 
inſe?, but the fruit of the lc tree; which is ſweet and 
luſcious in the ſame degree, as cologuintida, the fruit of the 
wild gourd, is acerb and bitter. | TREORB. * 
\ Jhid.) Ludolfus ſpeaking of the Locuſt ſaith, ſuavis valde 
nec non ſalubris eſt eibus. Hiſt. Athicp. I. i. c. 13. HAN N. * 
Ibid.] Whether you underſtand by this the inſect or the 
fruit, it cannot be given as an inſtance of a delicious morſel, 
notwithſtanding the exaggerations of lying travellers. The 
true reading is /cbocks, a very pleaſant confection introduced 
into medicine by the Arabian phyſicians : and ſo very fitly 
oppoſed both to the bitterneſs and uſe of Colaguintida. | 
| 3 Wars. 

P. 626. I. 2. betruixe an erring Barbarian] We ſhould 
read errant, that is a vagabond, one who has no houſe nor 


country, | | Wars. 


Ted. ] Hanmer reads, arrant. Erring is as well as either. 
| i Jouns. 
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L. 29, ——with ſuch a ſnipe, ] i. e. a diminutive wood. 


cee. WARB.A 
Leid.] Snipe, a diminutive woodcock ! juſt as Partridge ig 
a diminutive pheaſant, = | CAN 
P. 637. 17. Hell and * We ſhould read Spite, i. e. 
love of miſchief, and love of revenge. | 
P. 638. 1. 3. H bat ribs of oak, when the huge mountains nel, 
| | Can bold the mortiſe ® This is an arbitrary 
change of Mr. Pope's, without any authority or reaſon, but 
the ſmoothing the verſification. But, I am afraid, this great 
critick was dreaming of mountains at land; and theſe, he 
thought, could not well melt on ribs of oak (i. e. ſhips) a: 
fea. But our Poet happens to mean, waves as big as moun- 
tains; and theſe are often known to melt on ſhips: nor is 
any metaphor more common in poetry. | THEos,* 
L. 10. Aud quench the guards of th' ever-fixed pole.] Al- 
luding to the ſtar Arctopbylax. Jonxs. 
L. 18 ——Another Du of Venice | 
Harb ſeen a grievous wreck, &c.] But no ſhip, before 
this, has arriv'd, or brought any account of the Turbiſp fleet 
diſtreſs: how then can this be call'd another ſhip ? Oh, but 
the eldeſt quarto has call'd it ſo; and, if there be a various 
reading, Mr. Pope is pretty good at taking the wrong one, 
The two elder folios and the quarto in 1630 read, as I have 
reſtor d to the text; —A noble ſip of Venice. 'Thrxos,* 
L. 22. The ſhip is here put in, 
A Veroneflo, Michael Caſſio, &c.] But Michael 
Caſſio was no Veroneſe; we find, from other paſſages in the 
play, he was of Rome. I read with the beſt copies, only al- 
tering the pointing; The ſbip is here put in, 
| | AVeroneſſa 
i. e. A veſſel properly belonging to the ſtate of Verona, but 
in the ſervice of Venice: and Verona, I believe, does, by the 
Adige, ſend down ſhips to the Adriaticł. Tnros,* 
id.] The Reviſal ſuppoſes, I believe rightly, that Michael 
Caſio is a Veroneſe. 
It ſhould juſt be obſerved, that the Italian pronunciatios of 


the word muft be retained, otherwiſe the meaſure will be 


Jefe ative, SrEEVIXS.“ 
P. 639. l. 18. His bark is fßoutly timber d. 


Therefore my hopes, not ſurfeited to death, 
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| Stand in bold cure.) 1 do not underſtand theſe 
lines, I know not, how hope can be ſurfeited to death, that 
is, can be encreaſed, till it is deſtroyed ; nor what it is, to 
ſand in bold cure; or why hope ſhould be conſidered as a 
liſeaſe, In the copies there is no variation. Shall we read, 
Therefore my fears, not ſurfeited to death, 
Stand in bold cure ? 9 
This is better, but it is not well. Shall we ſtrike a bolder 
ſtroke, and read thus? 
Therefore my hopes, not forfeited to death, | 
Stand bold, not ture, | Jou xs. 
L. 19. Of very expert and approv d allowance.) I read, 
Very expert, and of approv'd allowance. Jon xs. 
p. 640. I. 6. And in th' eſſential wefture of creation 
| Does bear all excellency J It is plain 
that ſomething very hyperbolical was here intended. But 
what is there as it ſtands ? Why this, that in the eſſence of 
creation he bore all excellency, The expreſſion is intolerable, 
and could never come from one who ſo well underſtood the 
force of words as our Poet, The eſſential veſture is the ſame 
8 eſſential form. So that the expreſſion is nonſenſe. For the 
eure of creatizy ſignifies the forms in which created beings 
arzcaſt, And D ence relates not to the Form, but to the Matter. 
Shakeſpeare certainly wrote, | 
And in terreftrial veſture of creation. | 
And in this lay the wonder, That all created excejlence 
ſhould be contained within an earthly mortal form. Wars. 
id.] 1 do not think the preſent reading inexplicable. 
The author ſeems to uſe efſen'zal, for exiſtent, real. She 
excels the praiſes of invention, ſays he, and in real qualities, 
ith which creation has inveſted her bears all excellency. Joh Ns. 
Ibid.] The ſenſe is, And within that veſture of the hu- 
man ſenſes with which ſhe is cloathed by the Creator, ſhe is 
endued with every excellency. Revisar.* 
L. 7. Does bear all excellency 
the quartos, for which the folio has this. 
And in th' eſſential veſture of creation 
Do's tyre the ingeniuer 
Which I explain thus, 
Does tire th* ingenious verſe. 


] Such is the reading of 
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> This is the beſt reading, and that which the author ſubſtitut. 
ed in his reviſal. | | : Jon xs. 
P. 642. I. 1. Saints in your injuries, my When you have a 
mind to do injuries, you put on an air of ſanctity. Jonxs, 
L. II. critical.] That is, cenſorious. Jouxs. 
L. 28. She newer yet avas fooliſh, &c.] We may read, 
She ne er was yet ſo fooliſh that was fair, 
But ev'n her folly help'd her to an heir. | 

Yet I believe the common reading to be right : The lay 
makes the power of cohabitation a proof that a man is not a2 
natural; therefore, ſince the foohſheſt of women, if pretty, 
may have a child, no pretty woman is ever fooliſh, Jozxs, | 
P. 643. I. 9. One, that in the authority of ber merit, did juſtly 
Put on the wouch of very malice itſelf ] Tho' all the printed 
copies agree in this reading, I cannot help ſuſpeCting it. If 
the text ſhould be genuine, I confeſs, it is above my under- 
ftanding. In what ſenſe can merit be ſaid to put on the vouch 
of malice ? I ſhould rather think, merit was ſo ſafe in itſelf, 
as to repel and put off all that malice and envy could advance 
and affirm to ite prejudice, I have ventured to reform the 
text to this conſtruction, by writing put down, a very {light 
change that makes it intelligible. THEos, | 
. Thid.) The editor, Mr. Theobald, not underftanding the 
phraſe, To put on the wouch of malice, has altered it to © 
down, and wrote a deal of unintelligible ſtuff to juſtify his 
blunder. To put on the wouch of any one, ſignifies, to call upon 
any one to vouch for another. So that the ſenſe of the place 
is this, One that was ſo conſcious of her own merit, and of 
the authority her character had with every one, that ſhe durſt 
venture to call upon malice itſelf to vouch for her. This 
was ſome commendation. And the character only of the 
cleareſt virtue; which could force malice, even againſt its 
nature, to do juſtice, | WaARB, 
id.] To put on the wouch of malice, is to aſſume a charac- 

ter youched by the teſtimony of malice itſelf. Jon xs. 
L. 17. She that in wiſdom never ⁊vas fo frail | 
To change the cod 's bead for the ſalmon's tail. Becauſe the 
Italian proverb ſays, E meglis efſer teſta di Luccio che code di Bis 
furione; meaning, that a wife man would always chuſe to be ie 12 
5 Caſſio k 
Vor. 
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in the firſt rank of a lower ſtation rather than in the laſt of a 
digher. © 1 . | WAR R.“ 
L. 23. To ſuckle fools, and cbronicle ſmall beer.) In this line 
there ſeems to be more humour deſigned, than ] can eaſily 
liſcover or explain. Why ſhould the ſuckle fools ? Perhaps, 
that theſe to whom nature had denied wit, might derive it 
from a lady to whom it was given in ſo mach ſuperfluity. 
the would be a 2vight to chronicle oo beer, in allufion, I ſup- 
poſe, to the Roman practice, of marking the jars with the 
ame of the Conſul.” The appearance of ſuch a woman 
would make an æra; but as the merit of the beſt woman is 
but mall, that æra might be property applied to the-diſtinc- 
ton of different ages of ſmall beer. ] OHNS, 
Ibid.) I fee no more humour in this line than is obvious to 
the moſt careleſs reader After enumerating the perfections 
of a woman, he adds, that if ever there was one ſuch as he 
had been deſcribing, ſhe was, at the beſt, of no other uſe 
than to ſuc te children and keep the accounts of a houſhold, The 
exprefſions of to ſuckle fools and chronicle ſmall beer, are only 
two inſtances of the want of natural affection, and the pre- 
dominance of critical cenſoriouſneſs in Iago, which he allows 
himſelf to have, where he ſays, ob, I am nothing if not cri- 
tical! Shakeſpeare never thought of any thing like the“ O 
ute mecum conſule Manhio,” STEEVENS, 
L. 26. profane.] Groſs of language, of expreſſion broad 
ind brutal, So Brabantio, in the firſt act, calls Iago, pro- 
fine wretch. | Fonns., 
Bid. liberal —_— ?] Liberal, for licentious. WAR B. 
Bid.] But in what reſpect was Iago a counſe/lor ? He caps 
ſentences, indeed; but they are not by way of advice, but de- 
{ription : what he ſays, 13, Reflections on character and con- 
wet in life. For this reaſon, J am very apt to think, our 
author wrote cenſurer. Tux. & Rxv. 
Ibid.) Counſellor ſeems to mean, not ſo much a man that 
gives - counſel, as one that diſcourſes fearleſsly and volubly. 
A talker, oHNs. 
P. 644. 1. 2. I ⁊oill gyve thee} 1. e. catch, ſhackle, Pop x. 
L. 2. well kifs'd, and excellent courteſy—] This I think ſhould. 
e printed, evel/ kiſs'd.! an excellent courteſy ! Spoken When 
Cafſio kiſſes his hand, and Deſdemona courteſies. Jouxs, 
Vox. VI. PAT I, * 
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L. 30. Auen, to that ſweet power.] Thus the old quarto, in 


L. 
which it is followed by the other editions. It is plainly cor- men 
rupt and ſhould he red. . taftea 

Amen, to that ſweet Prayer! | | | leaſt 
i. e. the prayer that the had made that their love ſhould in- p. 
creaſe with time. WAB. phic: 
P. 645. I. 13. I prattle aut of faſhion—] Out of method, L. 
without any ſettled order of di ſcourſe. ER Jonxs. | 
L. 16. >the maſter ] The pilot of the ſhip. Jonxs. | 
L. 27. Lay tby finger thus ;} On thy mouth, to ſtop it while fignit 
thou art liſtening to a wiſer man. Joins, traſh 
port, there ſcould be a game to inflame it, and to give ſarie a the p. 
freſh appetite ; lovelineſs in fuvaur, ſympathy in years, manner, to be 
gad beauties.) This, tis true, is the reading of the generality wag 
af copies: but, methinks, tis a very peculiar experiment, 1 
when the blood and ſpirits are dull'd and exhauſted with one th 
fport, to raiſe and recruit them by ſport : for ſport and gone If 
are but two words for the ſame thing. I have retriey'd the 
pointing and reading of the elder quarto, which certainly Whic 
ives us the poet's ſenſe; that when the blood is dull'd with neral, 
he exerciſe of pleaſure, there ſhould be proper incentives on the m 
each fide to raiſe it again, as the charms of beauty, equality Vlitii 
of years, and agreement of manners and diſpoſition ; which canen 
are wanting in Othello to rekindle Deſdemona's paſſion. haben 
s 'L KEOB, Holla 
I. 21. green minds] Minds unripe, minds not yet fully 80 th 
| formed. : Ionxs. Etime 
| L. 24. condition.) Qualities, diſpofitions of mind. Jouxs, Li: 
| P. 647. I. 8. rainting :] Throwing a ſlur upon his diſcipline, 
| | | Jon xs. did ne 
id.] If the ſenſe in this place was not ſufficiently clear, ow: 
| I ſhould have thought taunting his diſcipline might have been 5 
| the word, fince it was more likely for Roderigo, from his ] 
| general fooliſh character, to be able to throw out ſomething Plain 
| in contempt of what he did not underſtand, t'.an to ſay any Thi 
_ thing which might really ſally it, which rainting ſeems to times 
imply. STEEVENS. 
L. 12. ſudden in choler.) Sudden, is precipitately violent. ul's 
5 13 ; Jon xs. T iports 
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ht 5. whoſe qualification ſball come, &c.] Whoſe reſent- 
ment ſhall not be ſo qualified or tempered, as to be <ve/! 
taſted, as not to retain ſome bitterneſs, The phraſe i is harſh, at 


leaſt to our ears. Jon Ns. 
p. 648. 1. 6. —like a poiſonous mineral—) This is philoſo- 

phical. Mineral poiſons kill by cor:ofion. Jon Ns. 
L. II. Which thing to do, 


| If this poor traſh of Venire, whoir I trace 
For bid gu wick hnnting, fland the putting on.] A trifling, in- 
fenificant f. low may, in ſome reſpects, very well be called 
traſh 3 but the metaphor is not preſerved. For what agree- 
ment is there betwixt traſp, and guick-bunting, and ſtanding 
the putting on? The alluſion to the chaſe, Shakeſpeare ſeems 
to be fond of applying to Roderigo, who ſays of himſelf to- 
wards the concluſion of this act; 
I follow her in the chaſe, not lite a hound that hunts, but 
ene that joins in the cry. 
I ſuppoſe therefore that the poet wrote, 

If this poor brach of Venice. 
Which is a low ſpecies of bounds of the chace, and a term ge- 
nerally uſed in-contempt : and this compleats and perfects 
the metaphorical alluſion, and makes it much more ſatyrical. 
Vlitius, in his notes on Gratius, ſays, © Racha Saxonibus 
canem ſigni ficabat, unde Scott hodie Rache pro cane femina 
habent, quod Anglis eft Brache. Nos verd (he ſpeaks of the 
Hollanders) Brach non quemvis canem ſed ſagacem vocamus. 
do the French, Brache, eſpece de chien de 1 Menage 
Etimol. | Wa RB. 

7, or "bis quick bunting,—] Jun the contrary. He 
did not trace him, he put bim on, as he ſays immediately af- 


ter, The old quarto "ane to the true reading. 


hom I do N 
For his quick hunting, IE 
Plainly corrupted from cheriſh. PD Wan B. 
Ibid.] It is a term of hunting or field- ſport; to trace ſome- 
times ſignifies to follow, as Hen, VIII. Act iii. ſcene 2. 
Now all joy trace the conjunction; 
ind a dog or a man traces a bare; but to trace a dog, in thoſe 
ports, is to put a trace, or pair of couples, upon him, and 
C 2 
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ſuch a dog is ſaid to be traced. The ſenſe, then, of 
whom I do trace 


For his quick hunting 
is this, Whom 1 do aſſociate to me for the purpoſe of ruining 
Caflio the ſooner. T. Row, 


Ib.] The old reading was traſh, which Dr. Warburton jugi. WM 
ciouſly turned into brach. But it ſeems to me, that traſh bus Wl 
longs to another part of the line, and that we ought read 
frafs for trace. To traſh a bound, is a term of hunting ſtill 
uſed in the North, and perhaps elſewhere; i. e. to correct, 
to rate. The ſenſe is, „If this hound Roderigo, whom 1 

rate for quick Punting, for over running the ſcent, will but 

fand the putting on, will but have patience to be properly and 
fairly put upon the ſcent, c. The context and ſenſe is 
nothing if we read trace. This very hunting term, to traſp, 
is metaphorically uſed by Shakeſpeare in the Tempeſt, act i. 
"hs / . 
Pro. Being once perfected how to grant ſuits, 

How to deny them; whom t advance, and whom 

To traſh for overtopping.” — To 
To traſh for overtopping 3 i. e. what ſuitors to check for 
their too great forwardneſs.” To ve rtap, is when a hound 
gives his tongue, above the reſt, too loudly or too readily ; 
for which he ought to be zraſh'd or rated. Topper, in the 


good ſenſe of the word, is a common name for a hound, in 7 


many parts of England. Shakefpeare ts fond of alluſions to 
hunting, and appears to be well acquainted with its language, 
| . 5 WAR TON. 
Teid.)] 1 very readily concur with Mr. Warburton in 
both his emendations, but he ſhould bave given us the verſe 
entire, agreeably to the old. quarto, and all the ſubſequent 
editions, . 
If this poor brach of Venice, whom I do cheriſh, 
But I ſuppoſe his unſkilfulneſs in the laws of our metre pre- 
vented him from doing it. | »--Ravis:* 
L. 14. I'll have our Michael Caſſio on the bip.] A phrate | 
from the art of wreſtling, _. ene ak onxs. 
L. 21. Knavery's plain face is never ſeen—] An honeſt 
man acts upon a plan, and forecaits his deſigns 3 but a xnave 


V ov 


lepends upon temporary and local opportunities, and never 
knows his own purpoſe, but at the time of execution. Jou Ns. 
L. 24. meer perdition] Meer, for total. : Wars.* 
p. 649. J. 17. Our general caft us) That is, appointed us 
to our ſtations. To caſ# the play, is, in the ſtile of the theatres, 
to aſſign to every actor his proper part. Jouns. 
P. 650. I. 1. an alarum] The voice may ſound an alarum 
more properly than the _ can 3 a parley. Jouxs. 
I. 14. craftily qualified.] Slily mixed with water. Jon Ns. 
L. 32. The very elements] As quarrelſome as the diſ- 
cardia ſemina rerum; as quick in oppoſition as fire and water. 
| OHNS. 
p. 651. I. 5. If conſequence do but approve my dream] All 
the printed copies concur in this reading, but I think, it does 
not come up to the poet's intention; I rather imagine that he 


If conſequence do but approve my deem, 
i. e. my opinion, the judgment I have formed of what muſt 
happen. So, in Troilus and Creſſida; 
Creſ. I true? how now ? what wicked deem: is this? 

3 + TREOR. 
5. ] The old reading is followed by the ſucceeding editions. 
I rather read, | 

If conſequence do but approve my ſcheme. 
But why ſhould dream be rejected? Every ſcheme ſubſiſting 
only in the imagination may be termed a dream. Jon xs. 

L. 28. King Stephen, &c.] Theſe ſtanzas are taken from an 
old ſong, which the reader wi!l find recovered and preſerved 
in a curious work Jately printed, intituled, Relics of Ancient 
Poetry, conſiſting of old heroic ballads, ſongs, &c. 3 vols. 


12m0, | Jonns. 
P. 652. I. 2. ern.] Sorry fellow, paltry wretch. 
OHNS., 


P. 653. I. 11. He'll vatch the borologue a double ſer.) If he 
have no drink, he'll keep awake while the clock ſtrikes two 
rounds, or four and twenty hours. : 5, YOURE. 

Ibid.) Chaucer uſes the word borologue in more places tha: 
one. | 

„ Well ſkirer was hie crowing in his loge, (lodge) 
< Than in a dlocke, or abbey borologe.” Joins. 
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L. 22. —ingraft infirmity ] An infirmity rooted, ſettled IR 


his conſtitution. Jouxs, 


F. 654. l. 23. all ſenſe of place and duty ?] So Hanmer, 


The reit, 8 
all place of ſenſe and duty. 
P. 655. I. 2. it frights the ile 
From ber prapriety.—] From her regular and 
roper fate. Jon Ns. 


Jouxs, 


= L. 7. In guarter.— In their quarters, at their lodg- 


Ing. | 432 Jou Ns. 
L. 21. That you unlace] Slacken, or looſen. Put is danger 
of dropping; or perhaps frip of its ornaments. Jouxs. 
I. 22. ——ſpend your rich opinion») Throw away and 
ſquander a reputation ſo valuable as yours. HNS, 
L. 29. —felf- charity—] Self-charity, tor charity inherentin 
the perſon's nature. Waxrs,* 
Ibid.] Care of one's ſelf, | Jonxs. 
P. 656. l. 7. — be, that is approw'd in this offence.) 
He that is convicted by proof, of having been engaged in this 
offence. | E Jou xs. 
L. 12. In night, and on the court and guard of ſafety?] This 
is poken by Othello; but guard'of ſefery, tho coupled with 
a word of ſynonymous conſtruction, was never a ſoldier's 
language. I have ventured to make the conjunction, and ſign 
of the genetive 
reſtored, tho' againſt the authority ot the printed copies. 
In night, and on the court of guard and ſatety ? 
So, before ; | 
The lieutenant to-night watches on the court of prard. 
| | | : THEoOB. & REIS.“ 


P. 658. I. 12. caſt in his mood, ] Ejected in his anger. Jouxs. | 


I.. 18. And ſpeak Parrit,] A phraſe ſignifying to act fol- 
iſhly and childiſhly. So Skelton, g 
Theſe maidens full mekely with many a divers flour, 
Freſhly. they dreſs and make ſweet my bqure, WE 
With ſpake parrot I pray you full courteoully thei _ 
: | x ARB. 
P. 659. I. 20. For that he hath devoted, and given up biniſcf 


to the contemplatian, mark, and devotemenst of ber parts and | 


graces.) I remember, it is ſaid of Antony, in the beginning 


change places: and fo the phraſe in vie is 
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the dreadful ranges of war, 
-now bends, now turns, 
The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a ſtrumpet's front. 
This is finely expreſſed; but I cannot perfuade myſelf that 
cur poet would ever have ſaid, any one devoted himſelf to the 
dwotement of any thing. All the copies agree; but the miſ- 
ake certainly aroſe from a fingle letter being turned upſide 
down at preſs.  Trx08B, 
P. 660. J. 8. —tbjs advice is free.] This counſel has 
an appearance of honeſt op:n7eſs, of frank good-will. Jon Ns. 
L. 13. ree elements Liberal, bountiful, as 
the elements, out of which all things are produced. Jos. 


of bis tragedy, that he who uſed to fix his eyes altogether on 


L. 20. to this parallel courſe, ] Parallel, for even; 
becauſe parallel lines run even and equidiſtant. WARE. 

Ihdid.} Parallel ceurſe; i. e. a courſe level, and even with 
his deſign. Jon xs. 

L. 27. TIl pour this peſtilence—] Peſtilence, for poiſon. 

| : WARE. 
I. 23, That ſhe repeals bim] That is, recalls him. 

| Jonxs. 

P. 66 T. I. 3. Thar ball enmeſh tien all.] A metaphor 
from taking birds in meſhes, Por. 


L. 16. Tho other things grow fair againſt the ſun, 

Yet fruits, that blryjom fir, will jg be ripe.] Of many 
afferent things, all planned with the ſame art, and promoted 
with the fame diligence, ſome muſt ſucceed ſooner than 
others, by the order of nature; Every thing cannot be done 
a once; We muſt proceed by the neceſſary gradation. We 
xe not to deſpair of flow events any more than of tardy fruits, 
chile the cauſes are in regular progreſs, and the fruits prozo 


fair againſt the ſun, Hanmer has not, I think, rightly con- 


ceived the ſentiment, for he reads, | 
Thoſe fruits which bloſſom firſt, are not fr} ripe. _ 
have therefore drawn it out at length, for there are few to 
chom that will be eaſy which was difficult to Hanmer, 
' Jon Ns. 


L. 23. Tavo things are to be done; 
My rvife muſt move fer Caſjio to her miſtreſs : 
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II fet ber on to draw the Moor apart. ] Mr. Pope has ful. 
fified the text, becauſe it wanted a little help: ſo that, inthe 
firſt place, we don't ſee what were the two things to be done: 
and, then, it was Iago, not his wite, that was to draw the 
Moor apart. The old books read; 

——— Two things are to be done; 

My wife muſt move for Caſſio to her miſtreſs; - 

I'll ſet her on myſelf, awhile, to draw the Moor apart, 
This unreaſonable long alexandrine was certainly a blunder 

of the editors: a ſlight tranſpoſition and change will regulate 
it, as the Poet intended, ns. 
My wite muſt move for Caſſio to her miſtreſs: 

I'Il ſet her on. | 

Myſelf, the while, to draw the Moor apart, 
And bring him jump, &c. Tuzos.“ 

P. 662. 1. 5. My, maſters, have your inſtruments been in Na- 
ples, that they ſpeak i th niſe thus | The venereal diſeaſe firſt 

appeared at the fiege of Naples. Jonxs. 

L. 22. for T away. ] Hanmer reads, and bie away. 

| Jon xs. 

P. 665. 1. 8. That policy may either laſt ſo Jong, ] He may ei- 

ther of Eimtelf Monte dro to * — of office ſo 
long, or he may be ſatisfied with ſuch flight reaſons, or ſo 
many actidents may make him think my re- admiſſion at that 
time improper, that I may be quite forgotten. ſonxs. 
L. 17. I'll warch bim tame, —] It is ſaid, that the ferocity 
of beaſts, inſuperable and irrechꝰimable by any other means, 
is ſubdued by keeping them from ſleep. Jon xs, 
P. 666. I. 13. His preſent reconciliation take, ] Caſſio was to 
be reconciled to his general, not his general to him, there- 
fore rake cannot be right. We ſhould read make, Wars. 

Thid.] To take bis reconciliation, may te to accept the ſub- 

miſſion which he makes in order to be reconciled. Joaxs, 

L. 15. and not in cunning, ] Cunning, for deſign, or 

purpoſe, ſimply. | Wars, 

P. 667. 1. 3. —tze wars muſt make examples 

Out of their le,. —] The ſeverity of military diſcipline 
muſt not ſpare the beft men of the army, when their puniſh- 
ment may afford a wholeſome example. Joins 
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L. 16. —wear your gloves,] Abſurd. We ſhould read, 
elaths, | Waks,* 

L. 30. Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my ſoul, | 

But. ] do love thee; &c.] Tho' all the printed copies 
eoncur in this reading, I think, it is very reaſonably to be 
ſuſpected. Othello is exclaiming here with admiration and 
rapturous fondneſs £ but qvrerch can ſcarce be admitted to be 
aſed, unleſs in compaſſion or contempt. I make no queſtion, 
but the poet wrote; | | 

Excellent wench !-—Perdition catch my ſoul, &c. 

It is to be obſerved, that, in Shakeſpeare's time, wencb, 
laſs, and girl, were not uſed an that low and vulgar accepta- 
tion as they are at this time of day; but very frequently with 
dignity, 5 TREOR. 

Ibid.) The meaning of the word evretch, is not generally 
underſtood, It is now, in ſome parts of England, a term of 
the ſofteſt and fondeft tenderneſs. It expreſſes the utmoſt de- 
gree of amiableneſs, joined with an idea, which perhaps all 
tendernefs includes, of feebleneſs, ſoftneſs, and want of pro- 
tection. Othello, conſidering Deſdemona as excelling in 
beauty and virtue, ſoft and timorous by her ſex, and by her 
ntuation abſolutely in his power, calls her, Excellent quretch, 
It may be expreſſed, 

Dear, harmleſs, helpleſs Excellence. Jok xs. 


Ibid.) At the time Othello utters this exclamation upon 


Deſdemona's leaving him, the poiſon of jealouſy had already 
begun to work in bim, infuſed by the artful hints and half 
ſentences of Jago, and by the frank and preſſing ſolicitations 
of Deſdemona on behalf of Caſſio. His atiurance in her faith 
and virtue is already ſomewhat ſtaggered ; and he begins to 
conſider it as a thing pofſible, that ſhe may be unworthy of 
his love, To this ſtate of mind the exclamation is admirably 
well adapted, expreſſing the utmoſt fondnefs, and at the ſame 
time a diſtruſt growing upon him. The introducing an ex- 


preſſion of admiration merely, and rapturous fondneſs, which 


Mr. Theobald ſubſtitutes in the place of the old reading, 
would be unnatural, and inconfiſtent with what had paſſed 
in the next precedent ſcene, Mr, Upton's imagination that 
Shakeſpeare ailudes to the name of Deſdemona, which in 
urtue of a Greek etymology, he interprets to ſignify, unfor- 
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tunate, is probably without the leaſt foundation. If this ety. 
mology had been known to our poet, he would not haye 
ſpoiled it, by corrupting the name from Diſdemona, as the 
lady is called in the Itahan novel whence the ftory of this 
play is taken, to Deſdemona. | REvisar,v 

P. 668. l. 1, ——oben I love thee not, ! | 
Chaos is come again] When my love is for a mo. 


© 


ment ſuſpended by ſuſpicion,” J have nothing in my mind but 


diſcord, tumult, perturbation, and confuſion, Jonxs. 
P. 669. 1. 6. They're cold dilations „ the beart, 
That paſſion cannot rule.) 1, e. theſe ſtops and breaks 
are cold dilations, or cold keeping back a ſecret, which men 
of phlegmatic conſtitutions, whoſe hearts are not ſwaved or 
governed by the paſſions, we find, can do: while more ſan- 
guine tempers reveal themſelves at once, and without reſerve. 
t the Oxford Editor for cold dilations, reads diftillations, 

| | WAB. 

 Thid.) I know not why the modern editors are ſatisfied 
with this reading, which no explanation can clear, They 
might cafily have found, that it is introduced without autho- 
rity. The old copies unitormly give, choſe dilations, except 
that the earlier quarto has cloſe denotements; which was the 


author's firſt expreſſion, afterwards changed by him, not to 


cold dilations, for cold is read in no ancient copy; nor, I be- 
eve, to cloſe dilations, but to cloſe delations 5 to occult and ſecret 
eceuſations, working involuntarily from tbe beart, which tho' 
reſolved to conceal the fault, cannot rule its paſſion of reſent- 
ment. | |  Jonxs, 

I.. 12. Or, tbeſe that be not, auould they might ſeem none] 


There is no ſenſe in this reading. I ſuppole Shakeſpeare 


wrote, | | | 

| f would they might ſeem knawes. Wars... 
Thid.Þ Þ believe the meaning's, world they might us longer 

ſeem, or bear the ſhape of men. Jonxs. 


Ed.) This is Mr. Warburton's conjecture from the non- 
ſenſe of the common reading, 5 
| would they might ſeem none! 
I am rather inclined to think Shakeſpeare might write, 
Or thoſe that be not, Would they might be 4nowwn / 
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That is, I wiſh there were any certain way of diſtinguiſhing 
and detecting them. i | RzvisaL,® 
I. 26. Keep leets and law-days,—)} i. e. gavern, A meta- 
phor, wretchedly forced and quant. WAE. 
Ibid.) Rather wific and govern, but viſit without any au- 
thoritative intruſion. | Jo 8 Ng. 
L. 32. Though I, perchance am vicious in my gueſs, | Not to 
——.— that, __——— the ſenſe 1s 98224 broken, 
it is likewiſe highly abſurd, I beſeech you give yourſelf no 
uneaſineſs from my unſure obſervance, tbeugh I am vicious in 
my gueſs. - For his being an ill guefler was a reaſon. why 
Othello ſhould no: be uneaſy : in propriety, therefore, it 
hould either have been, though I am nat viciaus, or becauſe I 
am vicious. It appears then we ſhould read, 
do beſeech you, . 75 
Think I, perchance, am vicious in my gueſs. 
Which makes the ſenſe pertinent and perfect, Wars. 
Did.] Thus Mr. Warburton hath altered the common 


reading, 3 | 
 Thaugh I, perchance, am vicious in my gueſs, 
from not rightly apprebending what Shakeſpear meant by the 
word, vicious 3 Which doth not ſignify here, wrong, or, miſ- 
taken, as he ſeems to underſtand it, but apt to, put the worſt 
conſtruction upon every thing, as Iago himſelf explains it in 
the lines immediately.following. The ſenſe then of the whole 
paſſage will be this; I beſeech you, tho' I for my own part 
am perhaps apt to ſce every thing in the worſt light, which 
is a fault in my nature that carries its own puniſhment with it, 
yet let me intreat you that my impertect conjectures, with 
the looſe and uncertain obſervations on which they are 
founded, may not be the means of railing diſquiet in the 
breaſt of a perſon whoſe wiſdom is ſo much ſuperior to mine. 
To diſturb you therefore with my idle imaginations, would 
de neither for your quiet or happineſs, nor for the credit of 
my own manhavd,, honeſty, or wiſdom. After this expla- 
nation of the common reading, it may poſſibly not appear ſo 
© bighly abſurd” as Mr. Warburton pronounces it to be. And- 
as to his other objection, that © the ſentence is abrupt and 
broken,” I apprehend this was purpoſely intended by, the- 
poet, as it repreſents ſa much the more naturally the artful 
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perplexity of fraud and circumvention practifing on the ere. 
dulity of an open honeſt heart. . VISAL,S 

P. 670.1. 3. ee e. e&ly conceits,] In the old quarto it is, 

obably conceits, 

Which I think ak E26. Jon Ns. 

L. 22. —— which doth mock | 

The meat it feeds on.] i. e. loaths has which nou. 
Tiſhes and ſuſtains it. The Oxford Editor reads, 
which doth make 
The meat it feeds on 
implying that its ſuſpicions are unreal and erounileſe, which 
is the very contrary to what he would here make his General 
think, as appears from what follows, 
T hat cuckold lives in bliſs, &c. 
In a word, the villain is for fixing him jealous: and there- 
fore bids him beware of jealouſy, not that it was an unrea- 
Jonable but a miſerable ſtate, and this plunges him into it, as 
we ſee by his reply, which is only 
Oh miſery ! | Warns, 

Thid.] I have received the emendation; becauſe to moch, 
does not fignity to loath; becauſe, when Iago bids Othello 
beware of jealouſy, the green-ey'd monſter, it is natural to tell 
why he ſhould beware, and for caution he gives him two 
reaſons, that jealouſy often creates its own cauſe, and that, 
when the cauſes are real, jealouſy is miſery. Jonxs. 

L. 29. But ricbes \ fineleſu—] Unbounded, endleſs, unnum- 
bered treaſures. Jouxs. 

- Thid. ——as poor as winter,] F inely expreſſed : Winter pro- 
ducing no fruits, Wars, 

P. 671. I. 7. To ſuch exſuffolate and blown ſurmiſes,] This 
odd and far-fetched word was made yet more uncouth in all 
the editions before Hanmer's, by being printed, exſufflicate. 
The alluſion is to a bubble, Do not think, ſays the Moor, that 
1 ſhall change the noble defigns that now employ my thoughts, 
to ſuſpicions which, like bubbles blown into a wide extent, 
have only an empty bew without ſolidity, or that in conſe- 
quence of ſuch empty fears, 1 will 2 with thy inference 
againſt the virtue of my wife. ee N8, 

L. 8. Matching thy inference.) Inference, for de r 
account. Was.“ 

2 
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L. 11. Where virtue is, theſe are moſt wirtueus.] But how 
tan a virtuous conduct make the indifferent actions of ſuch a 
character, virtuous, or moſt virtuous ? The old quarto reads, 
alittle nearer the truth, | | 

Where virtue is, theſe are more virtuous. 
But Shakeſpeare wrote, 

Where virtue is, theſe make more virtuous. 
j. e. where virtue is, the civil accompliſhments of polite life 
make that virtue more illuſtrious, as coming off victorious 
from all the temptations which ſuch accompliſhments throw 
in the way. f Wars. 

Ibid. ] The old reading will, I think, approve itſelf to 
every underſtanding that has not an intereſt in changing it. 


An action in itſelf indifferent, grows wirtuous by its end and 


application. | '  Jonxs. 
L. 25. Out of ſelf-bounty be abus d;] Self-bounty, for inhe. 
rent generoſity. | | Wars, 


L. 26. ——our country diſpoſition—— 

In Fenice] Here lago ſeems to be a Venetian. 
. 8 OHNS, 

P. 672. I. 1. And when fe ſeem d.] This and the follow- 
ing argument of lago ought to be deeply impreſſed on every 
reader, Deceit and falſhood, whatever conveniences they may 
for a time promiſe or produce, are, in the ſum of life, ob- 
ſtacles to happineſs. Thoſe who profit by the cheat, diſtruſt 
the deceiver, and the act by which kindneſs was ſought, puts 
an end to confidence. 

The ſame objection may be made with a lower degree of 
ſtrength agoinſt the imprudent generoſity of diſproportionate 
marriages, When the firſt heat of paſſion is over, it is eaſily 
ſucceeded by ſuſpicion, that the ſame violence of inclination 
which cauſed one irregularity, may ſtimulate to another 
and thoſe who have ſhewn, that their paſſions are too power- 
ful for their prudence, will, with very light appearances 
againſt them, be cenſured, as not very likely to reſtrain them 
dy their virtue. Jon Ns. 

L. 6. To ſeal her father's eyes up cloſe as t=] There is lit- 
tle relation between eyes and oa. I would read, 

She ſeal'd her father's eyes up cloſe as owls, 


A blind as an owl, is a proverb. Bo Jon xs. 7 
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Bid.) The oak is, I dekieve, the moſt cloſe-grained Do 
of the growth of ns Cloſe as oak, means, cloſe as the 
grain of the oak. STEEVERNs, 

Ibid.] I am ſtill of my former opinion. | Jon xs. 

L. 17. To greſſer iſſues,.—] Iſſues, tor r e Wars, 

L. 20. Should you do fo, my Lord, 

My ſpeech would fall into ſuch wile exceſs, 

Which my thoughts aim not at.) This is Mr. b Pay s read. 
ing, and, I am atraid, as erroneous as it is unauthoriſed. 
For, ſuppoſe, Othello were to believe all that Iago told him 
on ſuſpicion, how would Iago's ſpeech fall into the worſe ex. 
ceſs thereupon ? All the old copies, that I have ſeen, read, 
ucceſs : and this is certainly the author's meaning. © If you 
ſhould believe all 1 have ſaid, my ſpeech would ſucceed work, 
have more vile conſequences in your reſentment againſt your 
wife, than I had any aim, or purpoſe, to excite.” Txxos,* 

Thid. —vile ſucceſs] Succeſs, for ſucceſſion, i. e. conclu- 
ſion; not proſperous iſſue. n. 


2 I rather think thare is a depravation, and would 


My ſpeech would fall into ſuch vile exceſs. 
If ſucceſs be the right word, it ſeems to mean conſequence or 
event, as ſucceſſo is uſed in Italian. OHNS, 
L. 32, ——will mft rank, | Will is for Sn 8. 11 is 
fo uſed by Aſeham. A rank-coill, is ſelf-wwill overgrown and 
exuberant. — 
P. 673. I. 19. You ſpall by that perceive. bim, and his meant; 
You ſhall diſcover, whether he thinks his beſt means, his 


moſt powerful yg, is by the ſolicitation of your lady. 
Jonxs. 


L. 20. —frain bis entertainment] Preſs hard his re-ad- |} 


mi ſſion to his pay and office, Entertainment was the military 
term for admiffion of ſoldiers. Jouxs. 
L. 26. Fear not my government] Do not diſtruſt my ability 


' contain my paſſion. | Jonxs. 


L. 29, ——with 4 learned fpirit,] Tearned, for experi- 
enced. WAII. 

Thid.} The conftrution is, He knows with a learned ſpi- 
Tit all qualities of human dealings. Jon xs, 


2. 


8 


reads 
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p. 674. l. 1. ——If I prove ber baggard,] A baggard 
hawk, is a bild hawk, a hawk unreclaimed, or irreclaimable. 
OHNS, 


L. 2. Tho" that her jeſſes wvere my dear Heart-ſtrings] Feſſes are 


ſhort ſtraps of leather tied about the foot of a hawk, by 


which ſhe is held on the fiſt. HAN M. * 
L. 3. Td cubiſtie ber off, and let ber down the qvind 

To prey at fortune.—] The falconers always let fly 

the hawk againſt the wind; if ſhe flics with the wind behind 

her, ſhe ſeldom returns. If therefore a hawk was for any 


reaſon to be diſmiſſed, ſhe was let dawn the wind, and from 


that time ſhifted for herſelf, and prey d at fortune. This was 
told me by the Jate Mr. Clark. | 2 
L. 17. Forked plague—] In alluſion to a barbed or 
firked arrow, which, once infixed, cannot be extracted. 
Or rather, the forked plague is the cuckold's horns. 


Pexcy.® 
p. 676. 1. 1. ——to t advantage, &c.—] I being op- 
portunely here, took it up. | Jonns, 


L. 10. Be not you known on't :] Should it not rather be 
revd, | 
Be not you known in't? 
The folio reads, 
Be not unknown on't. 
The ſenſe is plain, but of the expreſſion I cannot produce 
any example. Jos. 


L. 17. Dang reus conceits are in their nature poiſont.] This 


kne reſtored from the firſt edition compleats the ſenſe. 


L. 23. Shall ever net cine thee te that ſwwee: Sleep, 
Which chen hadſt yeſterday.) The old quarto 


Which thou exved/? yeſterday. 


And this is right, and of much greater force than the com- 
mon reading; not to ſleep, being finely called defrauding the 


day of a debt of nature, | Wars, 


id.] To owe is, in our authour, oftener to peſſeſs, than 


to be indebted, and ſuch was its meaning here; but as that 


ſenſe was growing le(s uſual, it was changed unneceſſarily by | 


the editors to bad; to the ſame meaning, more intelligibly 
expreſſed, : Jouxs. 


Por E. 
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P. 677. L 14. Farewel the neighing fled, and the firing 
| trump, | N | 

The ſpirit-tirring drum, th" ear- piercing 

Fife, ] The attributes to the rrumpet and fife, in the preſent 

reading, ſeem to be too much alike for the richneſs and 


variety of Shakeſpear's ideas. Beſides, as the feed and 


trumpet in the one line were deſigned to be characterized by 

their ſounds; ſo the drum and fife, by their effects on the 

| hearers; as appears in part from the epithet given to the 

drum of ſpirit ſtirring: I would read then, 5 

| The 7 irit-flirring drum, tb fear - ſperſing ffe, 

i. e. the fear-diſper fing. | Wag, 
Tbid. | 1 is an epithet ſo eminently adapted to 

the fife, and diſtinct from the ſhrilnefs of the trumpet, 


that it certainly ought not to be changed. Dr. Warburton 


has been cenſured for this propoſed emendation with more 
noiſe than honefty, for he did not himſelf put it in the text, 
| | OHNS, 
Thid.} In mentioning the ffe joined with 4 drum, 
Shakeſpear, as uſual, paints from the life: thoſe inſtruments 
accompanying each other, being uſed, in his age, by the 
| Engliſh ſoldiery. The ffe, however, as a martial inſtrument, 
was afterwards entirely diſcontinued 'among our troops for 
many years, but at length revived in the war before the laſt. 


It is commonly ſuppoſed, that our ſoldiers borrowed it from | 


the Highlanders in the laſt rebellion : but I do not know 
that fie is peculiar to the Scotch, or even uſed at all by them. 
It was firſt uſed, within the memory of man, among our 
troops, by the Britiſh guards, by order of the duke of Cum- 
berland, when they were encamped at Maeſtricht, in the year 
1747, and thence ſoon. adopted into other Englith regiments 
of infantry; They took it from the allies with whom they 
ſerved. This inftrument, accompanying the drum, is of con- 
ſiderable antiquity in the European armies, particularly the 


German. In a curious picture in the Aſhmolean Muſeum 


at Oxford, painted 1525, repreſenting the fige of Pavia by the 


French king, where the emperor was taken priſoner, we ſee | 


fifes and drums, In an old Englith treatiſe written by Wil- 
ham Garrard before 1587, and publiſhed by one captain 


Hichcock in 1591, entitled the Arte of Warre, there as 
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ſeveral woodcutts of military evolutions, in which theſe 
inſtruments are both introduced. In Rymer's Fœdera, in a 
diary of king Henry's ſiege of Bulloigne, 1544. mention is 
made of the drommes and viffleurs, marching at the 
head of the king's army. Tom. xv. p. 53 . 

The drum and fife were alſo much uſed at antient feſtivals, 
hows, and proceſſions. Gerard Leigh, in his Accidence of 
Armory, printed in 1576, deſcribing a chriſtmas magnificent- 
ly celebrated at the inner temple, ſays, © we entered the 
« prince his hall, where anon we heard the noiſe of drum 
« and fie,” p. 119. At a ftately maſque on Shrove- ſunday 
1509, in which Henry VIII. was an actor, Hollinſhed men- 
tions the entry of «© a drum and fife apparelled in white 
« damaſke and grene bonnettes.” Chron. iii. 805, col. 2. 
The are many more inſtances in Hollinſhed, and Stowe's 
Survey of London. 

From the old French word wifleur, above cited, came the 
Engliſh word whifer, which antiently was uſed in its proper 
literal ſenſe. Strype, ſpeaking of a grand tilting before the 
court, in queen Mary's reign, 1554, ſays, from an old journal, 
that king Philip and the challenger, entered the lifts, preced- 
ed by © their wbifflers, their footmen, and their armourers.“ 
Eccleſ. Memor. 11. p. 211. This explains the uſe of the 
word in Shakeſpeare, where it is alſo literally applied, 
Henry V. act iv. ſc. ult. b 

—* Behold, the Engliſh beach | 

« Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

© Whoſe ſhouts and claps outvoice the deep-month'd ſea, 

« Which, like a mighty ⁊obiffer fore the king, 

e Seems to prepare his ways,” 
By degrees, the word 2vhiffer hence acquired the metaphori- 
cal meaning which it at preſent obtains in common ſpeech, 
and became an appellation of contempt. MhiFer, a light 
trivial character, a fellow hired to pipe at ſhows and proceſſions. = 


WARTON. + 
P. 678. I. 2. —abandon all remorſe ;] Remorſe, for re- 
pentance, | WaRB. 


„„ D 
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DBid.] I rather think it is, Let go all ſeruples, throw aſide 


all reſtraints, Jonxs. 

L. 17. By the world, &c.] This ſpeech not in the fir 
— Porz. 
679. I. 8. Were they as prime a 15] Prime 

Prompt, from the Celtic or Britiſh prim. . "es Ap 
L. 14. Give me à living reaſon— [ Living, for ſpeaking, 
manifeſt. Waxs. 
P. 680. I. 2. — 4 foregone concluſion 3] Concluſion, for | 
fact. Wang. 


L. 3. Othel. *Tis a fbrezod doubt, &c.] The old Quart 
gives this line with the two following to Iaga; and rightly, 
Wars. 
Jbid.) I think it more naturally fpoken by Otbello, who, 
by dwelling ſo long upon the proof encouraged Jago to enforce 
it, OR Ns. 
L. 7. — e zve fee nothing done;] This is a, oblique 
and ſecret mock at cara a ſaying, Give me the ocular proof. 
| WA. 
L. 20. Now do I ſee tis true—] | 
The old quarto reads, 
Now do T fee 'tis 1m. — 
And this is Shakeſpeare's, and has in it much more force 
and ſolemnity, and preparation. for what follows; as alluding 
. to what he had faid before, 
No, Iago ! 
Tul ſee before 1 doubt, when I doubt, p prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 
Away at once with love or jealouſy. 5 
This time was now come. WAB. 
L. 23. —bollow hell !} This is a poor unmeaning epithet, 
The old quarto reads, 
Ariſe black vengeance from thy ho/lpew cell! 
Which the editors not knowing what to make of, alter'd it 
as above. It ſhould be read thus, 
Ariſe black vengeance from th' unballow'd cell | 
8 the infernal regions. WARB. 
hearted throne] Hearted throne is firangt 
nonſenks The old quarto reads, 
and barted throne ; 


8 
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Which the editors took for a word miſ-ſpelt, whereas it was 
a word miſcalled. We ſhould read, ö 
Vield up, oh love, thy crown and parted throne, 
i, e. thy throne which was parted between me and Deſde- 
mona: This preſents us with a fine image. The union of 
Othello and Deſdemona was ſo perfect, that love divided his 
throne between them : which he is now bid to reſume, and 
ive to hatred, WarB. 
Ibid.) Hearted throne, is the heart on which thou waſt 
entbroned. Parted throne has no meaning. Jonns. 
L. 25, ————ſwell, boſom, &c.] i. e. ſwell, becauſe the 
fraught is of poiſon. WaRrB. 
L. 31. —Like to the Pontick Sea, &c.] This fimile is o- 
mitted in the firſt edition: I think it ſhould be fo, as an 
unnatural excurſion 1n this place, Por R. 
P. 681. 1. 14. Let bim command, 

And to obey, ſpall be in me Remorſe, 

What bloody buſineſs ever.] Thus all the old 
copies, to the manifeſt depravation of the poet's ſenſe. Mr. 
Pope has attempted an emendation, but with his old luck 
and dexterity, | 

Net to obey, ſhall be in me Remorſe, &c. 
| read, with the change only of a fingle letter, 
Ner, to obey, ſhall be in me Remorſe, | 
i. e. Let your commands be ever ſo bloody, Remorſe and 
Compaſſion ſhall not reſtra n me from obeying them. TRHEOB. 
id. Let bim command, 
And to obey, ſpall be in me Remorſe, | 
What bloody buſineſs ever.) Thus the old copies 
read, but evidently wrong. Some editions read, Not to obey z 
on which the editor Mr. Theobald takes occafion to alter it 
to, Nor to obey ; and thought he had much mended matters. 


But he miſtook the ſound end of the line for the corrupt; 


and ſo by his emendation, the deep-deſigning 1ago is fooliſh- 
ly made to throw of his maik, when he had moſt occaſion for 
it; and without any provocation, ſtand before his Captain a 
villain confeſſed z at a time, when, for the carrying on his 
plot, he ſhoul make the leaſt ſhow of it. For thus Mr. 
Theobald foces him to fay, “ I ſhall have no remorſe to obey 
* your commands, how 1 2 ſoever the buſineſs be. 
| 4 
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But this is not Shakeſpeare's way of preſerving the unity of 


character. Jago, till now, pretended to be one, who, tho in 


the trade of war he had flain men, yet held it the very ſtuff 
of th' conſcience to do no contriv'd murder; when, of 2 
ſudden, without cauſe or occaſion, he owns himſelf a rufan 
re remorſe, Shakeſpeare wrote and pointed the paſſage 
thus, | | 
— Let him command, 
And to obey ſhall be in me. Remord 
What bloody buſineſs ever. | 
i. e. however the buſineſs he ſets me upon may ſhock my 
honour and humanity, yet I promiſe to go through with it, 
and obey without reſerve. Here Jago ſpeaks in character, 
while the ſenſe and grammar are made better by it. 80 
Skelton, 
And if ſo him fortune to write and plaine, 
As ſometimes he muſt vices remorde. | 
And again, | 
Squire, Knight, and Lord, | 
Thus the Churche remorde. Wars, 

Thid.] Of theſe two emendations, I believe, Theobald's 
will have the greater number of ſuffrages ; it has at leaſt 
mine. The objection againſt the propriety of the declaration 
in Jago is a cavil; he does not ſay that he has no principle of 
remorſe, but that it ſnall not operate againſt Othello's com- 
mands. To obey ſhall be in me, for I will obey you, is a mode 
of expreſſion not worth the pains here taken to introduce it; 
and the word remorde has not in the quotation the meaning 
of withhold, or make reluctant, but of reprove, or cerſure ; 
nor do I know that it is uſed by any of the contemporaries 
of Shakeſpeare, 

I will offer an interpretation, which, if it be received, 
will make alteration unneceſſary, but it is very harſh and 
violent. Tago devotes himſelf to wrong'd Othello, and ſays, 
cc Let him command whatever bloody buſineſs,” and in me 
it ſhall be an act, not of cruelty, but of tenderneſs, to obey 
him ; not of malice to others, but of tenderneſs for him, If 


this ſenſe be thought too violent, I ſee nothing better than to 


follow Pope's reading, as it is improved by Theobald. 
5 | | Jon xs, 
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L. 22. Iago. My friend is dead.] i. e. I am ſo firmly re- 
ſolv'd to obey your commands, that you may conclude Caſſio 
already dead. Ben Jonſon, 1 remember, in a like circum- 
ſtance, in his Catiline, has finely expreſs'd the impetuoſity of 
Cethegus's character; the dialogue is about making away 
with Cicero. 
| He Hall die; : 

Shall was too ſlowly ſaid : He's dying; that 
Is yet too flow : He's dead. 
But this, by the bye, is a copy from Seneca the tragedian, in 
his Hercules Furens. | | 
Locus Creonti debitas pænas dabit : | 
Lenutin et, dabit: dat: Hoc quoque e lentum, dedit. 


TukogB.“ 


Did.] I cannot but think this a very artful imitation of 
nature, Jago, while he would magnify his ſervices, betrays 
his villany. For was it poſſible he could be honeſt who 
would aftatlinate his Friend? And not to take at this, ſhew'd 
the utmoſt blindneſs of jealouſy. WARB. * 

P. 682. 1.14. Clown. I will catechixe the world for bim; 
that is, make queſtions, and by them anſwer. ] This Clown 18 a 
Fool to forme purpoſe, He was to go ſeek for one; he ſays, 
he will atk for him, and by his own queſtions make aniwer, 
Without doubt, we ihould read; and bid them anſwer : i. e. 


the world; thoſe, whom he queſtions. WaRB. 
L. 24. —Cruzadgs,—] A Portugueze coin, in value three 
fillings Sterling. GRreEy,.* 


Lid. So called from the Croſs ſtamped upon it. Jon Rs. 
P. 685. 12. For here's a young—] We ſhould, frog. 
WAEB * 
L. 17. —The hearts, of old, gave hand; 
But our new heraldry is Lands, nat bearts.] It is evi- 
dent that the firſt line ſhould be read thus, | 
The hands of old gave hearts: Otherwiſe it would be no 
reply to the preceding words, 
For twas that hand, that gave away my heart: 
Not fo, fays her huſband: The hands of old indeed gave 
% hearts: But the cuſtom now is to give hands without 
“ hearts,” The expreſſion of new heraldry was a ſatirical 
alluſion to the times. Soon after James the Firſt came to 
1 


. Kb 
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the Crown, he created the new dignity of Baronets for 
mony. Amongſt their ocher prerogatives of honour, they 
had an addition to their paternal arms, of a hand gules in an 
Eſcutcheon argent. And we are not to doubt but that this 
was the net beraldry alluded to by our author: By which he 
inſinuates, that ſome then created had hands indeed, but 
not hearts; that is, mony to pay for the creation, but no 
virtue to purchaſe the honour. But the fineſt part of the 
poet's addreſs in this alluſion, is the compliment he pays to 
his old miſtreſs Elizabeth. For James's pretence for raiſing 
mony by this creation, was the reduction of Uſer, and other 
parts of Ireland; the memory of which he would perpetuate 
dy that addition to their arms of Ulſter. Now the method 
uſed by Elizabeth in the reduction of that kingdom was ſo 
different from this, the dignities ſhe conferred being on thoſe 
who employed their ſtee and not their gold in this ſervice, 
that nothing could add more to her glory, than the being 
compared to her ſucceſſor in this point of view : Nor was 
- It uncommon for the dramatic poets of that time to ſatirize 
the ignominy of James's reign. So Fletcher, in The Fair 
Maid of the Inn, One ſays, I will ſend thee to Amboyna 
« i' th Eaſt Indies for pepper.” The other replies, To 
c Amboyna; ſo I might be pepper d. Again, in the ſame 
« play, a Sailor ſays, Deſpiſe not this pitch'd Canvas, the 
cc time was we have known them lined with Spaniſh 
« Ducats.” . Wars. 
Thid.}] The hiftorical obſervation is very judicious and 
acute, but of the emendation there is no need. She fays, 
that her hand gave away ber beart, He goes on with his 
ſuſpicion, and the hand which he had before called fran, 
he now terms liberal; then proceeds to remark, that The 
hand was formerly given by the heart; but now it neither 
gives it, nor is given by it. | Jon xs. 
L. 23. ——ſalt and ſorry Rheum—) The old quarto has, 
—ſalt and ſullen Rheum y 
That is, a Rbeæum obſflinately troubleſome. I think this better. 


| OHNS, 
P. 684. I. 1. That handkerchief : 
Did an Egyptian ts my mother give;] Becauſe 
this epiſode of the handkerchief has been attack d by ſnarles 
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and buffoon- criticks, I am tempted to ſubjoin an obſervation 
or two in juſtification of our Author's conduct. The Poet 
ſeems to have been aware of the levity of ſuch judges, as 
ſhould account the giving away an handkerchief too ſlight a 
ground for jealouſy, He therefore obviates this, upon the 
very moment of the handkerchief being loſt, by making 


Iago ſay 3 . 
EE, Trifles, light as air, TED 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations ſtrong 
As proofs of holy writ. _ 

Beſides this, let us ſee how finely the Poet has made his 
handkerchief of fignificancy and importance. Cinthio 
Giraldi, from whom he has borrowed the incident, only ſays, 
that it was the Moors gift, upon his wedding, to Deſdemona ; 
that it was moſt curiouſly wrought after the Mooriſh faſhion, 
and very dear both to him and his wife; il quel Pannicello era 
Uavorato alla Moreſca ſottiliſſimamente, & era cariſſimo alla Donna 
& parimente al Mora. But our Author, who wrote in a 
ſuperſtitious age, (when pbilires were in vogue for procuring 
love, and amulets for preſerving it) makes his handkerchief 
derived from an inchantreſs; magic and miſtery are in its 
materials and <vorkmanſhip 3 its qualities and attributes are 
ſolemnly laid down; and the gift recommended to be cheriſh'd 
by its dwner on the moſt inducing terms imaginable, wiz. 
the making the party amiable to her huſband, and the keep- 
ing his affections ſteady. Such circumſtances, if I know 
any thing of the matter, are the very ſoul and eſſence of 
pretry : fancy here exerts its great creating power, and adds a 
dignity, that ſurprizes, to its ſubject. After this, let us 
hear the coarſe pleaſantries of Mr. Rymer. © So much ado, 
© ſo much ftreſs, ſo much paſſion, and, repetition, about an 
« handkerchief! Why was not this call'd the Tragedy of 
„the Handkerchief? What can be more abſurd, than (av ' 
“ Quintilian expreſſes it) in parvis litibus has Tragœdias 
e movere? © We have heard of Fortunatus's purſe, and of 
© the Inviſible cloak, long ago worn thread-bare, and ſtow'd 
« up in the wardrobe of obſolete romances : one might think 
e that were a fitter place for this handkerchief, than that 
te it, at this time of day, be worn on the ſtage, to raiſe every 
“here all this clutter and turmoil, Had it been Deſde- 
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© mona's garter, the ſagacious Moor might have ſmelt a rat: 
& but the handkerchief is ſo remote a trifle, no body, on 
<< this fide Mauritania, could make any conſequence from 
4“ it.“ Whether this be from the ſpirit of a true critic, or | 


from the licence of a railer, I may be too much prejudiced to 


determine: ſo leave it to every indifferent judgment. 


TnPoz.“ 
L. 16 numbered | 
| The Sun to courſe—)] i. e. number'd the Sur', 
courſes : Badly expreſſed, Waxrs, 
Thid.) The expreſſion is not very infrequent ; we {:y, 
J counted the clock to ftrike four 5 ſo ſhe numbred the ſun :; 
courſe, to run, two hundred compaſſes, two hundred anny;] 
circuits, | | Jozxs, 
L. 26. raſh H ] Is: vebement, violent. Jon NS, 
P. 685. I. 21. '7:s not a year, or tæuo, fhewws us 4 man:] 
From this line it may be conjectured, that the author intend. 
ed the action of this play to be conſidered as longer than is 
marked by any note of time. Since their arrival at Cyprus, 
to which they were hurried on their wedding-night, the 
fable ſeems to have been in one continual progreſs, nor can! 
ſee any vacuity into which a year or #39, or even a month or 
two, could be put. On the night of Othello's arrival, a 
eaſt was proclaimed ; at that feaſt Caſſio was degraded, and 
immediately applies to Deſdemona to get him reſtored. * lago 
indeed adviſes Othello to hold him off a while, but there is no 
reaſon to think, that he has been held off long. A little 
longer interval would increaſe the probability of the ſtory, 
though it might yiolate the rules of the drama. Jon xs, 
P. 686. 1. 3. the office of my heart,] The elder quarto 
reads, 
the duty of my heart. 2 
The author uſed the more proper word, and then changed it, 
I ſuppoſe, for faſhionable diction; but, as faſhion is a very 
weak protectreſs, the old word is now ready to reſume its 
place. b Jonns, 
L. 9. But to know ſo, muft be my benefit.] | 
Si nequeo placidas affari Cæſaris aures, 
Saltem aliquis veniat, qui nbi dicat, abi. ok xs. 
. Ls 11. And ſhoot myſelf up in ſume other courſe, 


To Fortune's arms. ] i. e. to be embraced by Fortune : 
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which was a greater happineſs than Caſſio yet dreamt of. I 
don't know whether we are to diſpute here with Mr. Pope's 
eyes, or his underſtanding, for departing from all the old 
copies, which read as they ſhould do; | 

And ſhut myſelf up in ſome other courſe, 

To Fortune's alms. | 
i. e. To chance, and caſualty. So before, in this play; 

I'd whiftle her off, and let her down the wind 

To prey at Fortune, Tarxron.* 


Ibid.) And ſhoot myſelf up ——— } This is the reading 


of one of the early quartos. The folio, and all the modern 


editions, have. 


And ſhut myſelf up Jonuns. 
L. 16. —in favour, J In 4%, in countenance. 
OHNS. 
L. 19. —— within the blank of bis diſpleaſure,] Within the 
foot of his anger. | Joans. 
P. 687. I. 2. ſome unbateb d practice, Some treaſon 
that has not taken effect. JokNs. 


L. 7. For let our finger ake, and it endues 
Our other healthful members ⁊vith a ſenſe | 
Of pain ] Endue with à ſenſe of pain, is an ex- 
preſſion, Which, through it might be endured, if it were 
genuine, cannot deſerve to be introduced by artifice. The 
copies, both quarto and folio, read, © Endue our other 
« healthful members even to a ſenſe of pain.” I believe it 
ſhould be rather, ** Subdue our other healthful members to a 
« ſenſe of pain.“ Jon NS. 
L. 12. —unhandſome warrior as I am,] How this came to 
be ſo blundered, I cannot conceive. It is plain Shakeſpeare 
wrote, . 
—unhandſome evrang/ey as I am, 
So Antony and Cleopatra, 
fie ⁊urangling Queen. WARE. 
Leid.] Unhandſome warrior, is evidently unfair aſſailant, 
| | OHNS, 
P. 688. 1. 12. more convenient time] The folio has, 
5 more continuate time, time leſs interrupted, time 
which I can call more my own, It gives a more diſtinct 
image than convenient. Jon xs, 
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L. 14. Take me this workout.) The meaning is not, « pick 


cc out the work and leave the ground plain; but, Copy this 


ee work in another handkerchief. Jonxs. 
P. 689. I. 11. -I muſt be circumſtanc d.] i. e. your civi- 
lity is now grown conditional. WAIB. 


1hid.) That is, I muſt be content with your ſervices with. 

in ſuch circumſtances as your, conveniency preſcribes, 
a Pe Revis.* 

L. 18. Naked in bed, Iago, and not mean barm ? © 
It is bypocriſy againſt the Devil :) This obſervation 
| ſeems ſtrangely abrupt and unoccaſioned. We mutt ſuppoſe 
that Iago had, before they appear in this ſcene, been applying 
caſes of falſe comfort to Othello; as that tho' the parties 
had been even found in bed together, there might be no harm 
done; it might be only for the trial of their virtue; as was 
reported of the Romiſh Saint, Robert D' Arbriſſel and his 
nuns. To this we muſt ſuppoie Othello here replies ; and 
like a good Proteſtant. For ſo the ſentiment does but ſuit the 
character of the ſpeaker, Shakeſpeare little heeds how thoſe 
ſentimeats are circumſtanced. | Wars, 

Ibid. ] Hypocriſy againſt the Devil, means Hypocriſy to cheat 
the Devil. As common hypocrites cheat men. by ſeeming 
good, and yet living wickedly, theſe men would cheat the 
Devil, by giving him flattering hopes, and at laſt avoiding the 
crime which he thinks them ready to commit. Jouxs, 

L. 21. The Devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt beaven.] 
It is plain, from the whole tenour of the words, that the 
ſpeaker would diſtinguiſh this ſtrange fantaſtical preſumption 
from other leſſer kinds of indiſcretion, where prudence is off 
its guard. But this reading does not diſtinguiſh it from any 
other, it being true of all who run into temptation, that 
« the Devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heav'n.“ 
The true reading, therefore, without queſtion, 1s this, 

The Devil their virtue tempts not; they tempt heav'n. 
i, e. they do not give the Devil the trouble of throwing temp- 
tations in their way: they ſeek them out themſelves, and fo 
tempt heav'n by their preſumption. This is a juſt character 
of the extravagance here condemned, and diſtinguiſhes it 
from other inferior indiſcretions. Wars. 
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p. 690. 1. 4. She is proteFreſs of ber honour too ;] This is 
plainly intended an anſwer to Iago 's principle, That what 
« a man is propertied in he may give to whom he pleaſes,” 
by ſhewing the falſhood of it, in the inſtance of a woman's 


honour, which he ſays ſhe 1s Protectreſs of. But this is ſtrange _ 


logic that infers from the acknowledged right - ” alienat- 
ing my property, that I may alienate my truſt, for that protec- 
+ ny — Had Iago catched 1 ent we 
may be ſure he would have expoſed his ſophiſtry. On the 
contrary he replies, on a ſuppoſition that Othello argued right 
from his principles, and endeavour'd to inſtance in a proper! 
that could not be alienated ;3 which reduces him to this — 4 
that the property inſtanced in was of ſo fantaſtic a nature, 
that one might and might not have it at the fame time, 

Her honour is an eſſace that's not ſeen, 

They have it very oft that have it not. 
From all this I conclude, that Shakeſpeare wrote, 

She 1 of her honour too: 
May ſhe give that? | 


And then Othello's anſwer will be logical, and Iago's reply | 


pertinent. Shakeſpeare uſes the ſame word again in Timon, 
—ſubdues and properties to his love. Wars. 
I.] Shakeſpeare confounds words more different than 
proprietor and protecter, therefore this emendation is not neceſ- 
fary, and if not neceſſary, ſhould not be received, for it is 
very unharmonious. | | Jonxs. 
L. 12. Bading to 2 Thus all the old copies. The 


| moderns, leſs grammatically, 


Boding to ill | OHNS, 
L. 19. Convinc'd or ſupplied them,] I cannot underſtand 


the vulgar reading, I read, convinc d or ſuppled. My 


emendation makes the ſenſe of the paſſage eaſy and intelligi- 
ble: that there are ſome ſuch long tongu'd 0 in the 
world, who, if they thro' the 4 of importunity extort a 
favour from their miſtreſs, or if thro' ber on fondneſs they 
make her pliant to their deſires, cannot help boaſting of their 
lucceſs, To conwince, here, is not, as in the common accep- 
tation, to make ſenſible of the truth of any thing by reaſons 
and arguments; but to overcome, get the better of, &c. 

|  TaxE0sR.* 


% 
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Bid. Convinc'd] Convinc'd, for conquer'd, ſubdued. 
: | | Wars, 
P. 69 1. FB to confeſs, and be bang'd for his labeur—Firſt, 
to be hang d, and then—to confeſs.) This ſeems to be the player's 
traſh, . $2 Wars, 
Ibid.] I have as little value for theſe words as any other 
commentator ; but whether they are the author's or player's 
I cannot determine. Jonxs, 


o 


L. 3. Shadowing paſſion] The modern editions have leſt 
out 7 . Jon ds. 
id. cvirbout ſome inſtruction.—] The ſtarts and broken 


reflexions in this ſpeech have ſomething very terrible, and 
ſhew the mind of the ſpeaker to be in inexpreſſible agonies. 
But the words we are upon, when ſet right, have a ſublime in 
them that can never be enough admired. © The ridiculous 
blunder of writing infiru&ion for induction (for fo it ſhovid be 
read) has indeed funk it into arrant nonſenſe. Othello is 
juſt going to fall into a ſwoon ; and, as is common for people 
in that circumſtance, feels an unuſual miſt and darkne s, ac- 
companied with horror, coming upon him. This, with vaſt 
ſublimity of thought, is compared to the ſeaſon of the Sun's 
eclipſe, at which time the earth becomes ſhadowed by the 
induction or bringing over of the Moon between it and the 
Sun, This being the allufion the reaſoning ftands thus, 
& My nature could never be thus overſhadowed, and falling, 
as it were, into diſſolution for no cauſe. There muſt be an 
induction of ſomething: there muſt be a real cauſe. My 
. jealouſy cannot be merely imaginary. Ideas, words only, 
could not ſhake me thus, and raiſe all this diſorder. My 
jealouſy therefore muſt be grounded on matter of fact.“ 
Shakeſpeare uſes this word in the ſame ſenſe, Richard III. 
A dire induction am I witneſs to. | 
Marſton ſeems to have read it thus in ſome copy, and to al- 
lude to it in theſe words of his Fame, 
Plots ha* you laid? inductions dangerous WakB. 

Thid.) This is a noble conjecture, and whether right or 
wrong does honour to its author. Yet I am in doubt whe- 
ther there is any neceſſity of emendation. There has always 
prevailed in the world an opinion, that when any great cala- 
mity happens at a diſtance, notice is given of it to the fut- 
ferer by ſome dejection or perturbation of mind, of which 
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he diſcovers no external cauſe. This is aſcribed to that 
general communication of one part of the univerſe with 
mother, which is called ſympathy and antipathy z or to the. 
fcret monition, inſtriction, and 1nfluence of. a ſuperior Being, 
which ſuperintends the order of Nature and of life, Othello 
ſays, “ Nature could not inveſt herſelf in ſuch ſhadowing 
« paſſion, without inftruction. It 1s not words that ſhake 
« me thus.” This paſſion which ſpreads its clouds over me 
s the effect of ſome agency more than the operation of 
words ; it is one of thoſe notices which men have of unſeen 
calamities. . Jon Ns. 

L. z. Nature would not inveſt berſelf in ſuch ſhadowing 
paſſions <vithout ſome inſtruction.] However 1ngenious Dr. 
Warburton's note may be, it is certainly too forced and far- 
fetch d. Othello alludes only to Caſſio's dream, which had 
deen invented and told him by Iago; when many confuſed and 
yery intereſting ideas pour in upon the mind all at once, and 
with ſuch rapidity, that it has not time to ſhape or digeſt 
them, if the mind does not reheve itſelf by tears, which we 
know it often does, whether for joy or grief, it produces ſtu- 
pefaction and fainting. ; | 

Othello, in broken ſentences and ſingle words, all of which 
have a reference to the cauſe of his jealouſy, ſhews, that all 
the proofs are preſent at once to his mind, which ſo over- 
powers it, that he falls into a trance, the natural conſequence. 


| REYNOLDs. 
P. 692. I. 7. in thoſe unproper beds. ] 5 for 
common. ARB. 
L. 15, — I.] For attention; act of liſtening. 
eh be: | a OHNS, 
L. 21. ——encave yourſelf,) Hide yourſelf in 2 pri vate 
place. | OHNS. 


L. 28. Or I fhall ſay, you are all in all in ſpleen,] J read, 
Or ſhall I ſay, you're all in all a ſpleen, 

| think our author uſes this expreſſion elſewhere. Jonns, 
P. 693. 1. 10. And bis unbookiſn ealouſy.) Unbookiſh, 

for ignorant. a r 
P. 694. I. 2. Do you triumpb, Roman ? do you triumph ?] 

Never was a more ridiculous blunder than the word Roman, 

Shakeſpeare wrote, | 


mor z s o 


Do you triumph, rogue? 


* 


and ſo made Roman of it. Wars. 
. Thbid.] Of this I am in doubt. Othello, calls him Roman 
ironically, Triumph, which was a Roman ceremony 
brought Roman into his thoughts. M bat, ſays he, you Ge 


now triumphing as great as a Roman. Jon xs. 
L. 3. A cuſtomer.) A common woman, one that invites 
cuſtom. Jon ks. 


L. 10. Have yu ſcor d me?] Have you made my reckon- 
ing, have you ſettled the term of my life? The old quarto 


reads, ſtored me. Have you diſpoſed of me? have you lai 


me up ? Jenn. 
L. 28. Fitchew !] A polecat. Poyx, 
id.] Shakeſpeare has in another place mentioned the 

luſt of this animal. He tells Iago, that ſhe is as lewd as the 


Palecat, but of better ſcent, the polecat being a very ſtinking 


animal. | | Jos xs, 
P. 697. I. 25. atone them—] Make them one reconcile 
em a | Jorxs, 


P. 698. I. 3. For, as I think, they do command bim bone, 

EE 6 Deputing Caſſio in bis government.] Had Br. 
Rymer intended, or known howto make a ſerious and ſen- 
ſible critic on this play, methinks, here is a fair opening 
given for enquiry and animadveſion. Othello is, as it were, 
but juſt arriv'd at Cyprus upon an emergency of defending it 
againſt the Turks; the ſenate could hardly yet have heard cf 
the Ottoman fleet being ſcatter'd by tempeſt; and Othello is 
at once remanded home, without any imputation ſuggeſted on 
his conduct, or any hint of his being employed in a more 
urgent commiſſion. Tis true, the deputation of Caſſio in 
his room ſeems deſign'd to heighten the Moor's reſentment: 
but ſome probable reaſon ſhould have been aſſign d, and 
thrown into the audience, for his being recall'd. As to what 


Iago fays afterwards, that Othello is to go to Mauritania, this 


is only a lye of his own invention to carry a point with 
Roderigo. It is in little omiſſions of this ſort that Shake- 
ſpeare's indolence, or neglect of art, is frequently to be 
cenſur d. 1 Turo.“ 


Which being obſcurely written the editors miſtook for Rome, | 
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I. 16. If that the earth could teem, &c.] If women's tears 
could impregnate the earth. By the doctrine of equivocal 


generation, new animals were ſuppoſed producible by new. 


combinations of matter. See  - Jonxs. 

p. 600. l. 9. Whoſe ſolid virtue 

* Tbe yu of 4 nor dart of chance 

„ Cou 
commendation to the moſt ſolid virtue to be free from the 
attacks of fortune: but that it is ſo impenetrable as to ſuf- 
fer no impreſſion. Now to graze ſignifies, only te touch the 
ſuperficies of any thing, That is the attack of fortune: 
And by that virtue is try'd, but not diſcredited. We ought 
certainly therefore to read, | 
Can neither raze nor pierce. | 

i. e. neither lightly touch upon, nor pierce into. The igno- 
rant tranſcribers being acquainted with the Phraſe of a 
bullet grazing, and ſpot being mentioned in the line before, 
they corrupted the true word, Beſides, we do not ſay, graze 
a thing 3 but graze on it. Wars. 

Ihid.} 1 have ventured to attack another part of his ſen- 
tence, which my ingenious friend ſlip'd over. I cannot ſee, 
for my heart, the-difterence betwixt the ſhot of accident and 
dart of chance. The words, and things, they imply, are 
purely ſynonimous; but that the Poet intended two diffe- 
rent things, ſeems plain from the diſcretive adverb, Chance 
may afflict a man in ſome circumſtances ; but other diſtreſſes 
are to be accounted for from a different cauſe, I am per- 


faded, our author wrote; 


The ſhot of accident, nor dart of cbange, &c. 


And, in a number of other places, our Poet induftriouſly puts 


theſe two words in oppoſition to each other. TREOR.“ 
Ibid.) To, graze is not merely to touch ſuperficially, but 
to ſtrike not directly, not ſo as to bury the body of the thing 
ſtriking in the matter ſtruck. 
Theobald trifles as is uſual. Accident and Cbance may admit 
a ſubtle diſtinction; Accident may be conſidered as the ac, 
and Chance as the pozver or agency of Fortune; as, It was by 
chance that this accident befel me. At leaſt, if we ſuppoſe all 
corrupt that is inaccurate, there will be no end of emenda- 
tion, Jouns. 


neither graze nor pierce.) But tis nes 
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P. 701. 1. 11. But not your words, ] This line 1 is added 
oe the firſt edition. | ou id 


| P. 702. I. 9. garner d up my beart,] That is, 
: treaſured up; the Ne and the fountain are improperly 
conjoined. . Jos. 
L. 14. Tinh thy complexion there, 


EA 8 theu young and roſe lit d cherubiw ; 

I here lot grim as Hell.] The Poet makes an apoſ- 
trophe to Patience as a goddets ; and is ſuppos'd to make 
Othello bid her turn her complexion and cherubin's looks, 
becauſe he looks as grim as hell upon the occaſion. But! 
ar perſwaded, the text has been all along ſlightly corrupted, 
by miſtaking I in the laſt verſe for the proncun of the ff 
perſon : whereas, in our Aauthor's days, it licewtſe Rood for 
the. advert of affirming. As I have reform'd the text, a pro- 


per contraſt is reſtor d; and Patience is urg'd not only to turn | 


her complexion, to drop the roſy looks of a cherub, but to 
put on the grim aſpect of a fiend, Tn £08, * 

Lid.] We ſhould read thence, The meaning is, in ſuch a 
caſe as laſt deſcribed, Patience will have no power or efficacy ; 
therefore let her turn herſelf elſewhere. I am grim and 
inexorable as hell. Waxrs,* 

1bid.} At ſuch an a-obje& do thou, Patience, thyſelf change 
colovr ; at this do thou, even, roſy cherub as thou art, [1k 
grim as Zell The old editions and the new have it, 

here look grim as hell. | 
I was written for ay, and not ſince correfted; Jonxs. 

L. 19. Oh thou weed ! 
; Who art. fo lovely fair, and ſmeil fo ſabeet 
That A ne 72 at ed ] 150 — of the 
owes does not contribute, with the ſweetneſs of the ſmell, 
to the aking of ſenſe. The old Quarto reads, 
O thou blache weed, hy art ſo lovely fair? 

Thou ſmell | fo fiveet, that the ſenſe akes at thee. 
Which the editors not being able to ſet right, alter d as above. 
Shakeſpeare wrote, 

O thou bale weed, why art ſo lovely fair? 
Thou ſmell'ſt ſo ſweet that the ſenſe akes at thee. 
Bale, i. e. deadly poiſonous. Why art thou ſo fair to bn? 
the admirer to deſtruction. | Wars? 


un 


an 


Ove. 
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Ibid.] But till he produces ſuch an adjective as Bale, which 


he cannot do from Shakeſpeare, or any good author; he will 


not with all his dogmatical aſſertions convince us, that 


Shakeſpeare wrote ſo; the adjective is baleful, This note 
being towards the end of his long work, we may make the 
fame remark on them, as he has made on Sir Thomas Han- 
mer; „That he did not underſtand his author's phraſeology 
« any better when he had ended, than _ he had begun 


« with bim.“ CAN. * 


P. 704. 1. 7. The ſmall ſt epinion on guy Loft en 71 The 


old quarto reads, 
The ſmall'ſt opinion on my greateſt abuſe. 
Which I think is better. Jones. 
. 70% l. 12 . —— For groſs, not in its 


proper meaning for known. - -- FORNS. 


L. 17. —_ within * Do not clamoui 40 l 


bexond the houſe. Joux 8. 
L. 19, ——the feany. 2 without 3} That is, -infide 
out, OHNS. 
P. 707. I. 2. You have told | me, - foe hath ee — and 
return d me expectations and comforts of ſudden. reſpect and ac- 
quaintance.] This was, firſt, che reading of the pleyer-edi-. 
tors, who, I preſume, did not underſtand the reading of the 
old guarto, which I take to have been the Poet's word ac- 
quittance 3 i. e. a requital, a proper return of her favours, 
So, in Henry V. | 
And ſhall forget the office of our EY 
Sooner than * 22 of deſert and merit, 


According to the weight and worthineſs. | Tarox. 


P. 709, 1. 26. and he, ſhe lav d, pro d mad, 


And did far ſule ber : =] We hould-read, 
and he, ſhe lov'd, for ſook her, 


And ſhe prov'd mad Wann. 

Lid.] I believe that mad only ſignifies, wild, frantick, 
uncertain, | Jon Ns. 

L. 30. — ed ado, 


But to go hang my bend] I have much ado to do 
any thing but hand my head, We might read, 
Mot to go hang my head, 
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This is perhaps the only inſertion made in the latter eiti. 
ens which has improved the play. The reſt ſeem to have 
been added for the ſake of amplification or of ornament. 
When the imagination had ſubſided, and the mind was no 
longer agitated by the horror of the action, it became at lei- 
ſure to look round for ipecious additions. This addition is 
natural. Deſdemona can at firſt hardly forbear to ſing the 
Jong; fhe endeavours to change her train of thoughts, but her 
imagination at laſt prevails, and ſhe ſings it. Jonas, 

P. 710.1. 9.] This ſong, in two parts, is printed in a late 
collection of old ballads ; the lines preſerved here differ ſome- 
what from the copy diicovered by the ingenious collector, 

| Jonxs. 

L. 23. I call d my love falſe loue;—] This couplet is not in 
the ballad, which is the complaint, not of a woman forſaken, 
but of a man rejected. Theſe lines were probably added when 


it was accommodated to a woman. Jouxs. 
P. 711. I. 31. —cur former having—] Our former allow- 
ance of expence. Jouxs. 


P. 712. I. 12. —beav'n me ſuch uſes ſend,] Such is the read- 
ing of the folio, and of the ſubſequent editions; but the old 
quarto has, | 

| ———-ſuch ge ſend, ————— 
Uſage is an old word for tm, and, I think, better than 
aſes, | | Jouns, 

P. 713. I. 2. In ſome editions, 

T we rubb'd this young gnat almoſt to the ſenſe, ; 

Ard be grows angry.) The rubbing a gnat to ſenſe, is, I be- 
eve, an experiment that never even was communicated to 
the Royal Society. The leaſt frication, on the contrary, would 
not only rub him out of all ſenſe, but out of life into the bar- 
gain, The old quartos have tt, Quat: a word, which, I confels, 
Jam abſolutely a ſtranger to. I have ventured to conjecture, 

I've rubb'd this young Knot, &c. | 
The nat, or Knot, is a ſmall bird, plentiful with vs, in 
Lincolnſhire and Lancaſhire ; which took its name, as Camb- 
den ſays, from its being a delicious morſel with king Canute, 
who was likewiſe called Knove, This bird being once taken, | 
22 Geſner tells us, is above all others tame and tractable. lu 
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this reſpect it ſorts with Roderigo's character, an eaſy, ma- 
nageable Cully. TREOB. 

Leid.] This is a paſſage much contro verted among the edi- 
tors. Sir T. Hanmer reads Quab, a Gudgeon; not that a 
gudgeon can be rubbed to much ſenſe, but that a man groſsly 
deceived is often called a Gudgeon. Mr. Upton reads Quail, 
which he proves, by much learning, to be a very choleric 
bird. Dr. Warburton retains Gnar, which is found in the 
early quarto. I have followed the text of the folio, and third 
and jourth quarto's. 5 

A Quat in the midland counties is a pimple, which by rub- 


bing is made to ſmart, or is rubbed to ſenſe. Roderigo is 


called a Quat by the ſame mode of ſpeech, as a low fellow is 
now termed in low language a Scav, J rub to the ſenſe, is to 
rub to the quick. \ | on Ns. 
L. 19. 1'm main'd for ever.] None of the editions hitherto 
have by any marginal direction accounted for what Caſſio 
here ſays, and likewiſe for what he afterwards ſays, my leg «5 
cut in two, We are not to ſuppoſe, he received this violent 
hurt in fencing with his oppoſite ; but as Roderigo and he 
are engaged, lago with a broad {word hacks at him behind. 
In this incident our author preciſely copies his Italian 
noveliſt. The captain (Cafſio) coming one night from the 


houſe of a harlot, (with whom he entertained himſelf) it be- 
ing very dark, the antient with his ſword ready drawn attacked 


him, and let drive a blow at his legs with deſign to cut him 
down: and he happened to cut him acroſs the right thigh 


in ſuch a manner, that with the wound the miſerable gentle- 


man fell to the earth.” TrEOB,* 
P. 714. 1.8. No paſſage *—] No paſſengers? No body 

going by ? | | | Jokxs. 
L. 14. —a Henry night;] A thick cloudy night, in which 

an ambuſh may be commodiouſly laid. Jon xs. 
P. 718. 1. 1. It is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my ſoul; 

Let me not name it J The abrubtnefs of this ſoliloquy 
makes it obſcure. The meaning 1 think is this.“ I am 
here, ſays Othello in his mind, overwhelmed with horror. 
What is the reaſon of this perturbation ? Is it want of reſo- 
Jution to do juſtice ? Is it the dread of ſhedding blood? No; 
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it is not the action that ſhocks me, but it is the cauſe, it is the 
cauſe, my ſoul ; let me not name it to you, ye chaſte flars! it is 
the cauſe. OHNs, 
L. 7. Put out the light, and then—put out the light ? | This, I 
conceive to have been the poet's meaning. Othello, ſtru k 
in part with remorſe at the murder he is going to do, thinks 


it beſt to do it in the dark; this compunction of nature, in 


the hurry and perturbation of thought, and thoſe remains of 


tenderneſs ſtill combating in his boſom, ſtrikes him into 


an inſtant reflexion, that if he puts out the light he can re- 
kindle it; but if he once puts out the light of her life, that 
will be extinguiſhed for ever. While he is buſied in this 
contemplation, he throws his eyes towards her; and then, 
ſooth'd with her beauteous appearance, ſets down the light, 
to go and kiſs her, Upon this, Deſdemona wakes ; and they 

continue in diſcourſe together till he ſtifles her. TRTOB. 
1hid.] So it ſhould be printed. The meaning is, I will 
put out the light, and ben proceed to the execution of my 
purpoſe, But the expreſſion of putting out the light, bringing 
to mind the effects of the extinction of the light of life, he 
breaks ſhort, and queſtions himſelf about the effects of this 
metaphorical extinction, intreduced by a repetition of his 
firſt words, as much as to ſay, But hold, let me firſt weigh 

the reflections which this expreſſion fo naturally excites, 
| | | Wars, 


L. 22. —Thbis _ heavenly ;] This tenderneſs, with 


which I lament the puniſhment which juſtice compels me to 


inflict, is a holy paſſion. = 
I wiſh theſe two lines could be honeſtly ejected. It is the 
fate of Shakeſpeare to counteract his own pathos. ſokRs. 


P. 720. I. 20. A murder, which I thought a ſacrifice, ] This 


line is difficult. Thou haſt bardened my heart, and mia keſt me 
kill thee with the rage of a murderer, when I thought to bave 
ſacrificed thee to juſtice with the calmneſs of a prieſt ſtriking 
a victim, | 8 | 
It muſt not be omitted, that one of the elder quartos reads, 
tbou doſt ſtone thy heart ; which I ſuſpect to be genuine. The 
meaning then will be, thou forceft me to diſmiſs thee from the 
world in the ſtate of the murdered without preparation for 
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death, *vhgn I intcrded that thy puniſhment ſhould have been 
« ſacrifice atoning for thy crime, | 
I am glad that I have ended my reviſal of this dreadful 
ſcene. It is not to be endured, JokNs. 
P. 72 1. l. 11. rejected by HANMER. * 
P. 722. 1. 3. Methinks it ſhould be now a huge eclipſe 
Of ſun and moon; and that th* aftrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration—] Mr, Rymer is ſo merry, as 
he thinks, upon this pailage, that I can't help tranſcribing 
his wonderful criticiſm « This is wonderful, Here is 
poetry to elevate and amuſe. It would be uncivil to aſk Flam- 
ſtead, if the ſun and moon can both together be ſo hugely 
eclipſed, in any beavy hour whatſoever, Nor muſt the ſpec- 


tators conſult Greſham-college, whether a body is naturally 


frighted till he yaron again.“ Such are the ludicrous 
criticiſms of your evits ! But is the word eclipſe abſolutely re- 
ſtrained to that natural phenomenon which we underſtand by 
it? If Othello thought his decd fo horrid, that the ſun and 
moon ought ro ſtart from their ſpheres at it, and ceaſe to en- 
lighten this under- globe, might not ſuch a defection be call'd 
an eclipſe with a vengeance ? Well, but, then, can a body be 
frigbted till it yazon ? Here again, yawn is reſtrained to the 
eſcitation of a man ready to fall aſleep ; and for the joke's ſake, 
muſt mean no other kind of gaping. This gentleman muſt 
have known, ſure, that yazon (as well as yayzy, from which 
it is derived) was oftener applied to the gaping of the earth, 
than employed to ſignify the gh xexnvoc, the yawning, for 
inſtance, of a critick gaping after a feeble jeſt, But, I am 
afraid, Mr. Rymer was not too diligent a reader of the Scrip- 
tures, Let the poet account for the prophanation, if he has 
committed any : but it is very obvious to me, his allufion is 
grounded on a certain ſo/emn circumſtance, when darkneſs is 
ſaid to have covered the whole face of the land; when rocks 
were rent, and graves open'd. | THEoOR.* 

L. 5. Should yawn at alteration.) Vazon, for gape. War n.* 

P. 723. I. 8. Gone to burning hell,—] Againſt the authority 
of all the editions, I think, we might venture to read, Burn 
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L. 13. ——falſe as water.] As water that will ſupport no 


weight, nor keep any impreſſion. Jonxs. 
P. 724-1. 3. O miſtreſs ! villainy, &c.] This ſpeech and the 

following are not in the firſt edition. WAB. 
id.] Villainy has taken advantage to play upon the weak- 

neſs of a violent paſſion. Jonxs. 


L. 16. Theu haſt not half that power to do me barm 


As I have to be hurt :—] Power for ill: For will 


fignifying ability and inclination. But the Oxford Editor, 
not underſtanding his author's phraſeology any better when 
he had ended than when he had begun with him, alters, 4: 
T have to be burt, to, As ] have to bear hurt: which yet does 
not mend the matter, had the poet here uſed power in the 
ſenſe of ability. | | Wars. 
Jhid.} The Oxford Editor ſaw well the meaning of his au- 
thor, but weakened his expreſſion. She means to ſay, I 


have in this cauſe power to endure more than thou haſt pow- 


er to inflict, OHNS. 
P. 72 5. I. 9. ——Charm your tongue.) I know not whether 
I have read or whether my own thoughts have ſuggeſted, an 


alteration of this paſſage. It ſeems to me not improbable, 


that Shakeſpeare wrote c/am your tongue; to clam a bell 1s 
to cover the clapper with felt, which drowns the blow, and 
hinders the ſound. Jon xs. 
L. 13, to 21, incluſive, rejected by HAN NM.“ 
P. 726. I. 11. A thouſand times committed. —] This 1s ano- 
ther paſſage which ſeems to ſuppoſe a longer ſpace compriſed 
in the action of this play than the ſcenes include, Joaxs. 
P. 727. I. 10. Are there no ſtones in heaven, | 
But what ſerves for the thunder ?] What occaſion for 
other, when thoſe would ſerve his purpoſe ? For he wanted 
a thunderbolt for Iago. Without queſtion, Shakeſpeare 
wrote, and pointed the line thus, | 
Are there no ſtones in heaven ? | 
Fer aubat then ſerves the thunder | 
1, e. are there no bolts in heaven for this villain ? for what 
purpoſe then ſeryes the thunder, that inſtrument of his ven- 
geance ? WaRB. 


P. 728. l. 4. tbe jce-brook's temper ;] In the firſt edition it 
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is, Iſebrote's temper, Thence corrupted, to Ice- brot s. Ebroꝰs 
temper ; the waters of that river of Spain, are particularly 
famous for tempering of ſteel, The fineſt arms in the world 
are the Catalonian fuſees. | Por k. 
Jod.] 1 believe the old reading changed to ice- brot is 
right, Steel is hardened by being put red hot into very cold. 
water. | Jouns. 
P. 729. 1. 9. I loo dorun towards Eis feet : but that's a fa- 
ble.] I won't pretend to affirm, but Ben Johnſon ſeems to me 
to be ſneering at Shakeſpeare, for hinting at a notion, incul- 
cited, by the foppery of painters, and ſuperſtition of zealots, 
into the vulgar, that the devil has cloven fret. 
T look'd o' your feet afore, you cannot cozen me; 
Your ſhoe's not cloven, fir, you are ⁊uble H dl. 
| Devil's an Aſs. 
Tu xOB. * 
1:id.] To ſee if, aceording to the common opinion, his 
feet be cloven. | Fw. Ns. 
L. 16. —in the practice] In the ſnare, by the frratagenr.. 
OHNS. 
P. 730. 1. 18. —in the interim.) The firſt copies ne ir. 
the nick. It was, I ſuppoſe, thought upon reviſal, that xc+ 
was too familiar, : | Jouns. 
P. 731. I. 14. Speak of me as 7 am;—] The early copies 
read, Speak of them as they are, The preſent reading has 
more force. | forns, 
L. 18. of one, wwhoſe hand, 
Like the baſe Indian, threw a pearl awvay 


Richer than all his tribe;] T have reſtored Fudean, from 


the elder quarto, as the genuine and more eligible reading. 


Mr. Pope thinks, this was occafioned probably by the word 


tribe juſt after. I have many reaſons to oppoſe this opinion. 


In the firſt place, the moſt ignorant Indian, I believe, is fo 
far the reverie of the dunghil}-cock in the fable, as to know 


the eſtimation of a pearl, beyond that of a barley-corn. So 
that, in that reſpect, the thought itſelf would not be juſt, 
Then, if our author had defigned to reflect on the ignorance 


of the Indian Without any farther reproach, he would have. 
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called him rude, and not baſe, Again, I am perſuaded, wy 
my friend Mr. Warburton long ago obſerved, the phraſe is 
not here literal, but metaphorical : and, by his pearl, our au- 
thor very probably means a fine woman. But Mr. Pope ob. 
jects.farther to reading Judean, beauſe, to make ſenſe of this, 
we muſt pre-ſuppoſe ſome particular ſtory of a Jew alluded to; 
which is much leſs obvious : But has Shakeſpeare never done 
this, but in this fingle inſtance? I am ſatisfied, in his ju- 
dean, he is alluding to Herod z who, in a fit of blind jealouſy, 
threw away ſuch a jewel of a wife as Mariamne was to him, 
What can be more parallel in circumſtance, than the conduct 
of Herod and Othello? Nor was the ftory ſo little obvious, as 
Mr, Pope ſeems to imagine: for in the year 1613, the lady 
Elizabeth Carew publiſhed a tragedy, called Mariam, the fair 


Queen of Jewry. I ſhall only add, that our author might 


write Judian, or Judean (if that ſhould be alledged as any 


objection) inſtead of Judzan, with the fame licence and 


change of accent, as in his Antony and Cleopatra, he ſhort- 
ens the ſecond ſyllable of Euphrates in pronunciation : which 
was a liberty likewiſe taken by Spencer, of whom our author 
was a ſtudious imitator. THE08B, 
1hid.} Meaning Herod who ſlew his wife Mariam ne whom 
he paſſionately loved, | HAN M.“ 
Thid.] The elder quarto reads Judian, and this is certainly 
right. And by the Judian is meant Herod, whoſe uſage to 
Mariamne is ſo appoſite to the ſpeaker's caſe, that a more 
proper inſtance could not be thought of. Beſides, he was the 


ſubje& of tragedy at that time, as appears from the words in 


Hamlet, where an ill-player is deſcribed, 
A o out-herod Herod. 


The metaphorical turn of a pearl for a fine woman, is fo 


common as ſcarce to need examples. In Troilus and Creſſida, 
a lover ſays of his miſtreſs, 
There ſhe lies a pearl. 

And again, 
Why ſhe is a pearl whoſe price, &c. 


WAB. 


' Thid.] I cannot join with the learned criticks in ſuppoſing 


this paſſage to refer either to the ignorance of the natives of 
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India, in reſpect of pearls or the well known ſtory of Herod 


and Mariamne. | | 
Othello, in deteſtation of what he had done, ſeems to com- 
are himſelf to another who had thrown away a thing of va- 
lue, with ſome circumſtances of the meaneſt villainy, which 
the epithet baſe ſeems to imply in its general ſenſe, though it 
is ſometimes uſed only for low or mean. The Indian could 
not properly be termed baſe in the former and moſt common 
ſenſe, whoſe fault was ignorance, which brings its own ex- 
cuſe with it, and the crime of Herod ſurely deſerves a more 
azeravated diſtinction. For though in every crime, great as 
well as ſmall, there is a degree of baſeneſs, yet the furiis agi- 
tatus amor, ſuch as contributed to that of Herod, ſeems to 
aſk a ſtronger word to characterize it, as there was ſpirit at 
leaſt in what he did, though the ſpirit of a fiend, and the epi- 
= baſe would better ſuit with petty larceny than royal guilt. 
Befides, the ſimile appears to me too appoſite almoſt to be 
uſed on the occaſion, and is little more than bringing the 
fact into compariſon with itſelf. Each through jealouſy 
had deſtroyed an innocent wife, circumſtances fo parallel, 
as hardly to admit of that variety which we generally 
find in one alluſion, which is meant to illuſtrate another, 
and at the ſame time to appear as no ſuperfluous orna- 
ment. Neither do I believe the poet intended to make it 
coincide with all the circumſtances of Othello's ſituation, 
but merely with the ſingle act of having baſely (as he 
terms it) deſtroyed that, on which he ought to have ſet a 
greater value, As the pearl may bear a literal as well as a 
metaphorical ſenſe, 1 would rather chuſe to take it in the 
literal one, and receive Mr. Pope's rejected explanation, 
© preſuppoſing ſome tory of a Jew alluded to, which might 
be well underſtood at that time, though now totally for- 
gotten, 

Shakeſpeare's ſeeming averſion to the Jews in general, and 
his conſtant deſire to expoſe their avarice and baſeneſs as often 
as he had an opportunity, may ſerve to ſtrengthen this ſup- 
poſition ; and as that nation in his time, and fince, has not 
been famous for crimes daring and conſpicuous, but has rather 
contented itſelf to thrive by the meaner and more ſucceſsful 
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arts of baſeneſs, there ſeems to be a particular propriety i 
epithet. When Falſtaff is juſtifying himſelf — => 2 


he adds, If what I have ſaid be not true, I am a Jew, an 


Ebrew Jew, (i. e. one of the moſt ſuſpected characters of the 


time) and the vigilance for gain which is deſcribed in Shy. 


lock, may afford us reaſon to ſuppoſe the poet was allutirs 
to a ſtory of ſome Jew, who 2 — —.— 
pow _ a pearl of — threw that away which was 

excellent in its kind, that its fellow could r 
expected to be found again, 4 * 
Richer than all his tribe, ſeems to point out the jew again 
in a mercantile light, and may mean that, The pearl va 
richer than all the gems to be found among a ſet of men gene. 


rally trading in them. Neither do J recollect that Othello 


mentions many things, but what he might fairl 
been allowed to have had knowledge of in the — of 
his peregrinations. Of this kind, ate the fimiles to the 
Euxtne fea flowing into the Propontick, and the Arabizn 
rrees dropping their gums. The reſt of his ſpeeches are more 
free from mythological and hiftorical allufions, than almoſt 
any to be found in Shakeſpeare, for he is never quite free 
from them, though in the deſign of this character, he 
ſeems to have meant it for one who had ſpent a greater part 
of his life in the field, than in the cultivation of any other 
knowledge than what would be of uſe to him in his military 
capacity. It ſhould be obſerved that moſt of the Rouriſhes 
merely ornamental were added after the firſt edition, and this 
is not the only proof to be met with, that the poet in his 
alterations, ſometimes forgot his original plan. 7 
The metaphorical term of a pearl for a fine woman, may 
for ought I know be very common ; but in the inſtances Dr, 
Warburton has brought to prove it ſo, there is a circum- 
ance that immediately ſhews a woman to have been meant. 


c There he lies a pearl: 
„ Why be is a pearl of price. 


In Othello's ſpeech-we find no ſuch leading expreſſion, and 
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are therefore at liberty, I think, to take the paſſage in its li- 
teral meaning. | | 

To this note, ſhould be ſubjoined (as an apology for many 
others which may not be thought to bring conviction with 
them) that the true ſenſe of a paſſage has frequently remained 
undetermined, till repeated experiments have been tried on it, 
when one commentator, making a proper uſe of the errors of 
another, has at laſt explained it to univerſal fatisration, When 
miſtakes have ſuch effects, who would regret having been 
miſtaken, or be ſorry to be the means of directing others, by 
that affinity which a wrong reading or interpretation ſome- 
times has to the right, though he has not been ſo lucky to 

roduce at once authorities which could not be queſtioned, 
or deciſions to which nothing could be added? STEEVENS. 

Ibid.] The word, Fudian, is the reading of the old quarto, 
which at firſt ſight appears ſo evidently to be an error or the 
preſs, that the ſubſequent editors were all ſtruck with the 
force of that evidence, and before Mr. Theobald's edition, 
all unanimouſly concurred in reſtoring the true reading, © the 
baſe Indian. Mr. Theobald's objections to it are three. 
Firſt, that no Indian is fo ignorant as not to know the efti- 
mation of a pearl. But this is an allegation contradicted by 
the whole current of hiſtorical teſtimony. To be ſatisfied of 
this, the reader need only conſult any one of thoſe writers 
who hath given an account of the American nations at the 
firſt diſcovery of that continent, before the orginal ſimplicity 
of their manners had been corrupted by the conqueſts or 
commerce of the Europeans. Nay, even at this day, no one, 
I believe, who hath had any communication with, or peruſed 
any authentic relations of, the various tribes of Indians who 
inhabit the continent of America, will have the leaſt doubt, 
but they would joyfully exchange the moſt valuable pear! that 
might accidentally fall into their hands for a bottle of rum, 
or a flaſk of gunpowder. The ſecond objection is, That if 
the poet had intended to reflect on the ignorance of the In- 
dian only, he would have called him rude, and not baſe, But : 
he muſt be a novice indeed in the Engliſh language who doth 
not know, that the word, baſe, is uſed to ſignify, not only, 
villainous, and treacherous, but mean, vulgar, uninſtructed 
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in the arts of poliſhed life. Nay this laſt is the original and 
primary ſignifi cation of the word. The third and laſt ob- 
jection is, that Mr. Theobald and his friend Mr. Warburton 
had long ago obſerved that the phraſe here is not literal, but 
metaphorical, and that the pearl means a fine woman. Now 
to the authority of theſe two criticks I would oppoſe that of 
Mr. Pope, and Mr. Rowe, who concur with me in thinking 
that the pearl doth not mean a fine woman in virtue of a me- 
taphor, but is only likened to one, to wit, to Deſdemona, in 
virtue of a compariſon or ſimilitude. On the other hand 
there are three unanſwerable objections to the emendation, 
The firſt, which is the prin-tpal, and indeed a fatal, one, is 
There is no ſuch word in the Engliſh language, or ever uſed 
by one Engliſh writer, as, Fudian, but that the proper word 
is, Judæan, which the verſe will by no means admit. The 
ſecond, That it contradicts the probable truth of the man. 
ners, as it is in the higheſt degree improbable, that Othello, 
born or bred a Negro or Moor, ho had ſpent his whole life 
in the tented field, who acknowledges himſelf to be rude in 
ſpeech, | 

And little bleſs'd with the ſet phraſe of peace 
that ſuch a man, I ſay, ſhould ever have even heard of the 
ſtory of Herod and Mariamne. The third, That there is not 
the leaſt reſemblance between the hiſtory of Herod, and that 
of Othello, but in this fingle circumſtance, that they both 
put their wives to death, the latter with his own hand, and 
the former according to the forms of publick juſtice, Mr. 
Upton miſled by Mr. Theobald's reaſons to reject the com- 
mon reading, propoſes a conjecture of his own ; 

Like to the baſe /Eyptian, threw a pearl away ; 
alluding to the ſtory in Heliodorus, of the ZEgyptian robber 
Thyamis attempting to murder Chariclea, But this conjec- 
ture is ſo extremely liable to exception, and carries with it ſo 
very little probability, that it is not worth the while to de- 
tain the reader with a particular examination of it. 
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were reckoned among thoſe of the moſt fierce and favage 

kind. | | HanmEr,* 
L. 10. To you, lord Governor, 

Remains the cenſure of this hellifh villain:] Rymer, 

who had neither vigour of imagination to make a poet, nor 

ſtrength of judgment to make a critic, as appears from his 


Edgar and his Remarks on Shakeſpeare, had yet juſt enough 


to play the buffoon and caviller. His criticiſms on the Poets 
of the laſt age, with only a mixture of trite remarks, tran- 
ſcribed from the French commentators on Ariſtotle, are one 
continued heap of ignorance and inſolence. Almoſt the only 
remark on Shakeſpeare, which, I think, deſerves an an- 
ſwer, is upon Iago's character, which he thus cenſures. 
« To entertain the audience (ſays he) with ſomething new 
and ſurpriſing, againſt common ſenſe and nature, he would 
paſs upon us a cloſe, diſſembling, falſe, ungrateful raſcal, in- 
ſtead of an open=nearted, frank, plain-dealing ſoldier, a cha- 
rater conſtantly worn by them for ſome thouſands of years 
in the world.” This hath the appearance of ſenſe, being 
founded on that rule of Nature and Ariſtotle, that each cha- 
rater ſhould have manners convenient to the age, ſex, and 
condition. | | 

Ztatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores, &c, 

ſays Horace. But how has our critic applied it? According 


to this rule it is confeſſed, that a ſoldier ſhould be brave, ge- 
nerous, and a man of honour, This is to be his dramatic 


character. But either one or more of any order may be brought 


in. If only one, then the character of the order takes its de- 
nomination from the manners of that one, Had therefore 
the only ſoldier» in this play been Iago, the rule had been 
tranſgreſſed, and Rymer's cenſure well founded. For then 
this eternal willian muſt have given the character of the ſol- 
diery; which had been unjuſt and unnatural. But if a num- 
ber of the ſame order be repreſented, then the character of 
the order is taken from the manners of the majority ; and 


this is according to nature and common ſenſe. Now in this 


play there are many of the order of the ſoldiery, and all, ex- 
cepting Iago, repreſented as open, generous, and brave. 
From theſe, the ſoldier's character is taken; and not from 


r e ** „ 
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Iago who is brought as an exception to it, unleſs it be un. 
natural to ſuppoſe there could be an exception: or that 
villain ever infinuated himſelf into that corps. And thi; 
Shakeſpeare ſtands clear of this impertinent criticiſm. 

| | Waxs, 


The beauties of this play impreſs themſelves ſo ftrongly 
upon the attention of the reader, that they can draw no aid 
from critical illuſtration. The $ery openneſs of Othello, 
magnanimous, artleſs, and credulous, boundleſs in his con- 
fidence, ardent in his affection, inflexible in his reſolution, 
and obdurate in his revenge; the cool malignity of lago, 
filent in his reſentment, ſuvtle in his deſigus, and ſtudions 
at once of his intereſt and his vengeance ; the ſoft ſimplici y 
of Deſdemona, confident of merit, conſcious of innccence, 
her artleſs perſeverance in her ſuit, and her flownels to ſui. 
pect that ſhe. can be ſuſpected, are ſuch proofs of Shakeſpcares 
ſeill in human nature, as, I ſuppoſe, it is vain to ſeek in 
any modern writer. The graduat progreſs which Iago makes 
in the Moor's conviction, and the circumitances which he 
employs to inſtame him, are ſo artfully natural, that, though 
it will perhaps not be ſaid of him as he fays of himſelf, that 
he is a man not eaſily jealous, yet we cannot but pity him 
when at laſt we find him perp/..xed in the extreme. 

There is always danger left wickedneſs conjoined with abi- 
lities ſhould fteal upon eſteem, though it miſſes of approba- 
tion; but the character of Iago is ſo conducted, that he is 
from the firſt ſcene to the laſt hated and deſpiſed. 

Even the inferior characters of this play would be verr 
conſpicuous in any other piece, not only for their juſtne(s 
but their ſtrength. Caſſio is brave, benevolent, and honeti, 
ruined only by his want of ſtubbornneſs to reſiſt an inſidious 
invitation. Roderigo's ſuſpicious credulity, and impatient 
ſubmiſſion to the cheats which he ſees practiſed upon him, 
and which by perſuaſion he ſuffers to be repeated, exhibits 1 
ſtrong picture of a weak mind betrayed by unlawful de- 
fires, to a' falſe friend; and the virtue of ZEmilia is ſuch as 
we often find, worn looſely, but not caſt off, eaſy to commit 
crimes, but quickened and alarmed at atrocious vil- 
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The ſcenes from the beginning to the end are buſy, varied 
þy happy interchanges, and regularly promoting the progreſ- 
fon of the ſtory z and the narrative in the end, though it tells 
but what is known already, yet is neceſſary to produce the 
death of Othello. | 

Had the ſcene opened in Cyprus, and the preceding inci- 
dents been occaſionally related, there had been little wanting 


to a drama of the moſt exact and ſcrupulous regularity. 
Jouns.. 
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25 The collars 

3 On courtiers 
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all 
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13 happy 
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10 late they 

12 fin 
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19 dead gone 
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T0 THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 
HENRY WRIOTHESLY 
EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON, 
and x 
BARON OP TICHPIELD. 


RicuT HoxouraABLE, 

F Know not how I ſhall cffend in dedicating my unpoliſht 
Lines to your Lordſhip, nor how the World will cenſure 
me for chooſing ſo ſtrong a prop to ſupport ſo weak a bur- 
then: only if your Honour ſeem but pleaſed, I account my 
ſelf highly praiſed, and. vow to take advantage of all idle 
hours, till I have honoured you with ſome graver labour. 
But if the firſt heir of my invention prove deformed, I ſhall 
be ſorry it had fo noble a God-father, and never after ear ſo 
barren a Land for fear it yield me ſtill ſo bad a harveſt. 1 
leave it to your Honourable ſurvey, and your Honour to. 
your hearts content; which I wiſh may always anſwer your- 

oven wiſh, and the Worlds hopeful expectation. 


Your: Honour's 
In all duty, 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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A D ON IS. 


Vilia miretur vulgus, mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Caſtalid plena miniſtret aqua, 


I VEN as the fun with purplte-coloured face, 
Had ta'en his laſt leave of the weeping morn, 

ate · cheek d Adonis hied him to the chaſe ; | 

Hunt ing be lov'd, but Jove he laught te fcorn: 
Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto him, 

And like a bold-fac'd ſuiter 'gins to woa him. 


2 Thrice fairer than myſelf (thus ſhe began) 
The fields chief flower, ſweet above compare, 
Stain toall — 2 more lovely than a man, 
More white and red than doves or rofes are: 
Nature that made thee with herſelf at ſtrife, 
Snaith that the world hath ending with thy Hife. 


3 Vouchſafe, thou wonder, to al'ght thy ſteed, 
And rein his proud head to the ſaddle bow, 

If thou wilt deign” this favour, for thy meed 

A thoufand honey ſeerets ſhalt thow knows - 
Here come and fit, where ſerpent never hiſſes: 
And being ſet, IM ſmother thee with kiſſes 


4 And yet not 3 lips with loath'd fatiety, 
But rather famiſtr them amid their plenty, 
Making them red and pale with freſtr variety: 
Ten kiffes ſhort as one, one long as twenty: 
A ſummer's day will ſeem an hour but ſhort, 
Being waſted in ſuch time-beguiling ſport, 


6 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


5 With this, the ſeized on his ſweating palm, 


The preſident of pith and livelihood, 

And trembling in her paſſion calls it balm 

Earth's ſovereign ſalve to do a goddeſs good: 
Being fo enrag'd, deſire doth lend her force, 
Couragiouſly to pluck him from his horſe. 


6 Over one arm the luſty courſers rein, 


Unger the other was the tender boy, 
Who bluſh'd and pouted in a dull diſdain, 
With leaden appetite, unapt to toy, 
She red and hot, as coals of glowing fire: 
He red for ſhame, but froſty in deſire. 


5 The ſtudded bridle on a ragged bough, 


Nimbly ſhe faſtens, O how quick js love! 

The ſteed is ſtalled up, and even now | 

To tie the rider ſhe begins to prove: | 
Backward ſhe N him, as ſhe would be thruſt. 


And govern'd 


« 


Each leaning on their elbows and their hips. 


Now doth ſhe ſtroke his cheek, now doth he frown, 


And *gins to chide, but ſoon ſhe ſtops his lips. 


And kifling ſpeaks, with luſtful language broken, 


If thou wilt chide, thy lips ſhall never open. 


He burns with baſhful ſhame, ſhe with her tears 


Doth quench the maiden-burning of his cheeks: 
Then with ber windy fighs, and golden hairs, 
To fan and blow them dry again ſhe ſeeks. 
He ſays ſhe is immodetit, blames her mils, 
What follows more ſhe mothers with a kiſs. 


10 Even as an empty eagle ſharp by faſt, 


Tires with her beak on feather, fleſh and bone, 

Shaking her wings, devouring all in hafte, 

Til either gorge be ſtuft, or prey be gone: 
Even ſo ſhe kiſt his brow, his cheek, his chin, 
And where ſis ends, ſhe doth anew begin. 


m in ſtrength, though not in luſt, 


$ So ſoon was ſhe along, as he was down, 


VENUS. AND ADONIS, . 


11 Forc'd to content, but never to obey, 
Panting he lies, and breathing in her face; 
She feedeth on the ſteam, as on a prey, 
And calls it heavenly moiſture, air of grace, | 
Wiſhing her cheeks were gardens full of flowers, 
So they were dew'd with ſuch diſtilling ſhowers, 


12 Look how a bird lies tangled in a net, 
So faſtned in her arms Adonis lies : 
Pure ſhame and aw'd reſiſtance made him fret, 
Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes. 
Rain added to a river that is rank, 
Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 


13 Still ſhe intreats, and prettily intreats : 
| For to a pretty ear ſhe tunes her tale: 
Still he is ſullen, ſtill he lowers and frets, 
"Twixt crimſon ſhame, and anger aſhy pale; 
Being red (he loves him beſt, and be ing white, 
Her breaſt is bettered with a more delight. 


14 Look how he can, ſhe cannot chooſe but love, 
And by her fair immortal hand ſhe ſwears, 
From his ſoft boſom never to remove, 

Till he take truce with her contending tears, 
Which long have rain'd, making her cheeks all wet, 
And one ſweet kiſs ſhall pay this countleſs debt. 


is Upon this promiſe did he raiſe his chin, 
Like a dive-dapper peering thro' a wave, 
Who being lookt on, ducks as quickly in: 
So offers he to give what ſhe did crave, 
But when his lips were ready for his pay, 
He winks and turas his lips another way, 


16 Never did paſſenger in ſummer's heat, 
More thirſt for drink, then ſhe ſor this good turn, 
Her help ſhe ſees, but help the cannot get, 
She bathes in water, yet in fire muſt burn: 
Oh! pity gan ſhe cry, flint-hearted boy? 
"Tis but a kiſs | beg, why art thou coy? 


8 VENUS AND ADONIS. 


17 I have been woo'd, as | entreat thee now, 
Even dy the ftern and direfut god of war, 
Whoſe ſinewy neck in battle ne*er did bow. 
Who conquers where he comes in every jar: 

Yet hatk he been my captive and my flave, 
And beg d for that which thou unask'd fhalt have. 


18 Over. my altars hath he hung his lance, 
His batter'd ſhield, his uncontrofled creſt, | 
And for my ſake hath tearned to fport and dance, 
To coy, to wanton, dally, fmile and let | 5 
Scorning his churliſh drum, and enfign red, 
Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. 


19 Thus he that over-ruled, I over-fway'd, 
9 . 

Leading him pri ſoner in a red-rofe chain: | 
Strong temper'd ſteel his ſtronger ſtrength obey'd, 
Yet was he fervile to my coy diſdain. © 

Oh be not proud. nor brag not of thy might, 
For maſt*ring her that forl”d the of fight, 


20 Touch but my lips with thoſe fair lips of thine, 
(Though mine be not fo fair, yet are they red) 
The kiſs ſhall be thine own as well as mine, 
What feeſt thou in the ground? hold up thy bead: 

Look in mine eye · balls where thy beauty lies, 
Then why not lips on lips, ſinee eyes on eyes? 


21 Art thou aſham'd to kiſs ? then wink again, 
And I will wink, ſo ſhall the day ſee m night, 
Love keeps his revels where there be but twain: 
Be bold to play, our ſport is not in ſight, © 
Theſe blue- veinedꝰ'd violets whereon we lean 
"Never can blab, nor know they what we mean, 


22 The tender ſpring, upon thy tempting lip, 61 
Shews thee — Tor may'ft thou Toh be taſted: 
Make uſe of time, let not advantage flip, 105 
Beauty withirr itſelf would not be waſted. 

Fair flowers that are not gathered in their prime, 
Rot and conſume themſelves in little time. 


vrNUS AND ADONIS. 9 


23 Were hard- favour'd, foul, or wrinkled old. 
i!|-natur*d, crooked, churliſh, harſh in voice, 
.O'gr-worn, delpiicd, rheumatick, and cold, 
Thick-ſighted, barren, lean and lacking juice, 

Then mightſt thou pauſe, for then I were not for thee: 
But having no defeds why doſt abhor me? 


24 Thou can'ſt not ſee one wrinkle in my brow, _ 
Mine eyes are grey, and bright, and quick in turning? 
My beauty as the ſpring de th. yearly grow. 

My fleſh as ſoft and plump, my marrow burning: | 
My ſmooth moiſt hand, were it with thy hand felt, 
Would in thy palm diſſolve, or ſeem to melt 


25 Bid me diſcourſe, I will enchant thine ear, 
Or like a fairy, trip upon the green, 
Or Hike a nymph, BS long diſhevel'd hair, 
Dance on the ſands, and yet no footing ſeen. 
Love is a ſpirit all compact of fire, 
Not groſs to ſiuk, but light, and will aſpire. 


„ 
26 Witnels this primroſe bank whereon 1 lie, _ 
The forceleſs flowers like ſturdy trees ſupport n 
Two ſtrengthleſs doves will draw me thro” the fly 
From morn 'til night, even where I lift to ſport me. 
Ts love ſo light, ſweet boy, and may it be 
That thou ſhould'ſt think it heavy unto thee, 


27 Is thine own heart to thine. own face affected? : 
Can thy right hand ſeize love upon thy left? | 
Then wooe thyſelf, be of thyſelf Ne ee; 

Steal thine own freedom, and complain of theft, 
Narciflus ſo himſelf, himſelf forſook, : 
And dyed to kiſs his ſhadow in the brook. 


28 Torches are made to'light, jewels to wear. 

Dainties to taſte, freſh beauty for the uſe, 

Herbs for their ſmell, and ſappy plants to bear: 

Things growing to themſelves are gro wths - bu e, 
Seeds ſpring from ſeeds, and beauty breedethbeauty, 
Thou wert begot, to get it is thy duty. 


wo VENUS. AND ADONIS. 
29 Upon the earth's increaſe why ſhould'ſt thou feed, 


\ 


F > 


Unleſs the earth with thy increaſe be fed? 

By law of nature thou art bound to breed, 

That thine may live when thou thyſelf art dead: 

And ſo in ſpite of death thou doſt ſurvive, 
In that thy likeneſs ſtill is left alive. 


30 By this the love ſick queen began to ſweat, | 
For where they lay, the ſhadow had forſook them, 
And Titan tired in the mid-day heat, | 
With burning eye did hotly overlook them, 
Wiſhing Adonis had his team to guide, 
So he were like him and by Venus fide, 


31 And now Adonis with a lazy ſpright, 
And with a heavy dark diſliking eye, 
His lowring brows o'erwhelming his fair ſight,” 
Like miſty vapours, when they blot the ſky, 
Sou'ring his cheeks, cries fie, no more of love, 
The ſun doth burn my face, I muſt remove. 


32 Ah me (quoth Venus) young and ſo unkind ? 
What bare excuſes mak'ſt thou to he gone? 
I'll figh celeſtial breath, whoſe gentle wind 
Shall cool the heat of this deſcending ſun: 
Fil make a ſhadow for thee of my hairs, | 
If they burn too, I'll quench them with my tears. 


3 The ſun that ſhines from heaven ſhines but warm, 
And lo, I lie between the ſun and thee : 

The heat I have from thence doth little harm, _ 
Thine eye darts forth the fire that burneth me, 
And were I not immortal, life were done 

Between this heavenly and earthly ſun. 


34 Ait thou obdurate, flinty, hard as ſteel? 
Nay more than flint, for ſtone at rain relenteth, 
Art thou a woman's ſon, and can'ſt not feel 
What *tis to love ? how want of love tormenteth ? 
O had thy mother born ſo bad a mind, » 
She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind ! 


VENUS AN D ADONIS. 14 


3s What am I, that thou ſhould'ſt contemn me this? 
Or what great danger dwells upon my ſuit? n 
What were thy lips the worſe for one poor kiſs! 
Speak Fair ! but ſpeak fair words, or elſe be mute, . 
Give me one kiſs, ['1| give it thee again, 
And one for int'reſt, if thou wilt have twain, 


36 Fie, lifeleſs picture, cold and ſenſeleſs ſtone, 
Well painted idol, image dull and dead, 
Statue contenting but the eye alone: 
Thing like-a man, but of no woman bred, 
Thou art no man, tho' of a man's complexion, 
For men will kiſs even by their own direction. 


37 This ſaid, impatience choaks her pleading tongue, 
And ſwelling paſſion doth provoke a pauſe, 
Red cheeks and fiery eyes blaze forth her wrong, 
Being judge in love, ſhe cannot write her cauſe ; 
And now ſhe weeps, and now ſhe fain would ſpeak, 
And now her ſobs do her intendments break. | 


58 Sometimes ſhe ſhakes her head, and then his hand; 
Now gazeth ſhe on him, now on the ground : 
Sometimes her arms enfold him like a band; 

She would, he will not in her arms be bound: 
And when from thence he ſtruggles to be gone, 


She locks her lilly fingers one in one, 


39 Fondling, ſaid ſhe, fince I have hemm'd thee here, 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale, | 
I'll be the park, and thou ſhalt be my deer; 

Feed where thou wilt on mountain or in dale; 
Graze on my lips, and if thoſe hills be dry, 
Stray lower, where the pleaſant fountains lie. 


40 Within this limit is relief enough, | 
Sweet bottom graſs, and high delightful plain, 
Round riſing hillocks, brakes obſcure 21 rough, 
To ſhelter thee from tempeſt and from rain. 

Then be my deer, ſince 1 am fuch a park, 
No dog ſhall rouze thee, tho? a thou ſand bark. 
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12 VENUS AND ADONIS. 
41 At this Adonis ſmiles as in dif@ain, 
That in each cheek appears 2 pee dirple, | 
Love made thoſe hollows: if himſelf were ſtain, 
He might be buried in a tomb fo firmple : 
Fore-knowing well if there he came to lie, 
Why there love-liv'd, and there he could not die. 


42 Theſe loving caves, theſe round inchanting pits, 
Open'd their mouths to ſwallow Venus' liking : 
Being mad before, how doth ſhe now for wits? 
Struck dead at firft, what needs a fecond ſtriking? 

Poor queen of love in thine own law fortorn, 
To love a cheek that fmiles at thee with ſcorn ! 


43 Now which way ſhall ſhe turn? what ſhall ſhe fay? 
Her words are done, her woes the more incteafing : 
The time is fpent, her object will away, | 

And from her twining arms, doth urge releaſiug: 
Pity the cries, ſome favour, ſome remorſe; 


Away he fprings, and hafteth to his horſe: 


44 But lo, from forth a copſe that neighbours by, 
A breeding jennet, luſty, young and proud, 
Adonis trampling courier doth efpy, 
And forth ſhe ruſhes, fnorts, and neighs aloud: 
The ſtrong neck*d ſteed being tied unto a eree 
Breaketh his rein, and to her ſtraight goes he. 


45 Imperiouſly he leaps, be neighs, he bounds 
And now his woven girts he breaks aſunder, 
The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds, 
Whole hollow womb rejounds like heaven's thunder: 
The iron bit he cruſhes *tween his teeth, 
Controlling what he was controlled with. 


46 His ears up prickt, his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compaſt creſt now ſtands an end: 
Hils noſtrils drink the air, and forth again, 
As fromm a furnace rapours doth he lend, 
His eye, which gliſters ſcorafully like gre, 
Shews his hot courage, and his high deſire. 
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Some times he trots as if he told the ſteps, 
With gentle majeſty, and modeſt pride, 
Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps; 


As who ſhouſd ſay, lo, thus my ſtrength is tried, 
And thus I do to captivate the eye, 


Of the fair breeder that is ſtanding by. 


43 What recketh he his riders angry ſtir, 
His flatt ring holla, or his ſtand | fay? | 
What cares he now for curb, or pricking ſpur, 
For rich capariſons, or trappings gay ? 
- He fees his love, and nothing elſe he ſees : 
Por nothing elſe with his proud ſight agtees. 


49 Look when a painter would ſurpaſs the life, 
In limning out a well proportion'd ſteed, 
His art, with nature's workmanſhip at ſtrife, 
As if the dead the living ſhould exceed : 
So did his hotſe excell a common one, 


In ſhape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone. 


$0 Round hooft, ſhort joynted, fetlocks ſhag and long, 
Broad breaſt; full eyes, ſmall head, and noſtril wide, 
High creſt, ſhort ears, ſtrait legs, and paſſing ſtrong, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide : 
Look what a horſe ſhould have he did not lack, 
Save 2 proud rider on fo proud a back. 


«1 Sometimes he ſcuds far off, and there he ſtares; 
Anon he ſtarts at ftirring of a feather : 
To bid the wind a Baſe he now prepares, 
And where he run, or flie, they know not whether, 
For through his mane and tail the high wind ſings, 
. Fanning the hairs, which heave like feather'd wings, 


52 He looks upon his love, and neighs unto her: 
She anſwers him, as if ſhe knew his mind: 
Being proud, as Fernales are, to ſee him wooe het; 
She puts on outward ſtrangeneſs, ſeems uokind, 
Spurns at his love, and ſcorns the heat he feel, 
Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 
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3 Then, like z melancholy male-content, 
He vails his tail ; that, like a falliag plume,. 
Cool ſhadow to his melting buttocks lent: + 
He ſtamps, and bites the poor flies in his fume: 
His love perceiving how he is inrag'd, 


Grew kinder, and his fury was aſſwag d. 


54 His teſty maſter goes about to take him, 
When lo! the unbackt breeder, full of fear, 
Jealous of catching, ſwiſtly doth forſake him, 
With her the horſe, and left Adonis there; 


As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them, 
Out · ſtrĩipping crows that ſtrive to over- lie them. 


35 AH ſwolne with. chaſing, down Adonis ſits, 


Banning his boiſtrous and unruly beaſt : 
And now the happy. ſeaſon once more fits, 
That love-ſick-Love, by pleading may be bleſt. 
For lovers ſay, the heart hath treble wrong, 
When it is bar' d the aidance of the tongue. 


86 An oven that is ſtopt,. or river ſtaid,. 


Burneth more hotly, ſwelleth with more rage: 
So of concealed. forrow may. be ſaid!. , 
Free vent of words fire doth aſſwage: 
But when the hearts attorney once is mute, 
The Client breaks, as deſperate in his ſuit. 


57 He ſees her coming, and begins to glow, 
Even as a dying coal revives with wind, 
And with his bonnet hides his angry brow, 

Looks on the dull earth with diſturbed mind; 

Taking no notice that ſhe is ſo nigh, 
For all aſkance he holds her in his eye. 


358 O what a fight it was wiſtly to view, 


How ſne came ſtealing to the wayward boy, 
To note the fighting conflict of her hue, 
How white and red each other did deſtroy: 
But now her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flaſht forth fire, as lightning from the ſky, 
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59 Now was the juſt before him as he ſat, 
And like a lowly lover down ſhe kneels, 
With one fair hand ſhe heaveth up his hat, 
Her other tender hand his fair cheeks feels: 
His tender cheeks receive her ſoft hands print, 
As apt as new fallen ſnow takes any dint. 


50 Oh what à war of looks was then between them? 
Her eyes petitioners to his eyes ſuing, 
His eyes ſaw her eyes, as they had not ſeen them, 
Her eyes woo'd ſtill, his eyes diſdain'd the woving : 
And all this dumb play had his acts made plain, 
With tears which Chorus-like, her eyes did rain. 


61 Full gently now ſhe takes him by the hand, 
A lilly priſon'd in a jail of ſnow, | 
Or ivory in an alabaſter band, 
So white a friend ingirts ſo white a foe : 
This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling, 
 Shew'd like to ſilver doves that fit a billing. — 


62 Once more the engine of her thoughts began: 
O faireſt mover on this mortal round, 
Would thou wert as I am, and la man, ; 
My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound: 
For one ſweet look my help I would aſſure thee, 
Though nothing but my body's bane would cure thee, 


63 Give me my hand (ſaith he) why doſt thou feel it? 
Give me my heart (faith ſhe) and thou ſhalt have it. 
O give it me, leſt thy hard heart do ſteel it; 
And being ſteel'd, ſoft ſighs can never grave it; 
Then love's deep groans I never ſhall regard, 
"Becauſe Adonis heart hath made mine hard. 


64 For ſhame he cries let go, and let me go, 
My days delight is paſt, my horſe is gone, 
And *tis your fault I am bereft him ſo, 
I pray you hence, and leave me here alone. 
For all my mind, my thought, my buſie care, 
I; howto get my palfrey from the mare, 


: 
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6s Thus ſhe replies: thy palfrey as he ſhould, 


Welcomes the warm approach of ſweet deſire : 
Affection is a coal that mult be cool'd; 
Elſe, ſuffered, it will {et the heart on fire, «4 

The ſea hath bounds, but deep deſire hath none, 
Therefore no marvel though thy hor ſe be gone. 


66 How like a jade he ſtood, ty'd to a tree, 


Servilely maſter'd with a leathern rein? 
But-when he ſaw his love, his youths fair fee, 

He held ſuch petty bondage in diſdain, be 

© "Throwing the baſe thong from his bending creſt, 
Enfranchiſing his mouth, his back, his breaſt. 


67 Who ſees his true love in her naked bed, 


Teaching the ſheets a whiter hue than White, 
But when his glutton eye ſo full hath fed, 
His other agents aim at like delight: 5 
Who is ſo faint, that dare not be ſo bold, 
To touch the fire, the weather being cold? 


68 Let me excuſe thy courſer, gentle bey, 
And learn of him 1 heartily beſeech thee, 
To take advantage on preſented joy, N 
Though I were dumb, yet his proceedings teach thee. 
D learn to love, the lefſon is but plain, 
And once, made perfect, never loſt again. 


69 J know not love (quoth he) nor will I know eit, 


Unleſs it be a bcar, and then 1 chaſe it. 
Tis much to borrow, and 1 will not owe it, 
My love to love, is love but to diſgrace it ; 
For I have heard it is a life in death, 
"That laughs, and weeps, and all but with a breath. 


70 Who wears a garment ſhapeleſs and anfiniſh'd ?. 
Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth? 
If ſpringing things be any jot diminich'd, 
They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth: 
The Colt that's back'd, and burthen'd beiag young 
Looſeth his pride, and never waxeth ſtrong. 
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71 You hurt my hand with wringing : let us part, 
And leave this idle theme, this bootleſs chat, 
Remove your ſiege from my unyielding heart, 
To love's alarm it will not ope the gate. | 
Diſmiſs your vows, your feigned tears, your flatt"ry 8 
For where a heart is hard, they make no batt' ry. 


72 What, canſt thou talk (quoth ſhe) haſt thou a'tongue, 
O would thou had'ſt not, or I had no hearing, 
Thy Mermaids voice hath done me double wrong : 
I had my load before, now preſt with bearing, 
Melodious diſeord, heavenly tune harſh ſounding, (ing, 
Earths deep ſweet muſick, and hearts deep fore wound. 


73 Had I no eyes but eds, my ears would love, 
That inward beauty, and inviſible : | 
Or were [I deaf, thy outward parts would move 
Each part in me that were but ſenſible, 
Though neither eyes nor ears to hear nor ſee, 
Yet ſhould I be in love, by touching thee. 


74 Say that the ſenſe of reaſon were bereft me, 


And that I could not ſee, nor hear, nor touch; 

And nothing but the very ſmell were left me, 

Yet would my love to thee be ſtill as much; 
For from the Stillatory of thy face excelling, (line. 
Comes breath perfum'd, that breedeth love by mel - 


75 But oh, what banquet wert thou to the taſte, 
Being nurſe and feeder of the other four ? 
Would they not wiſh the feaſt ſhould ever laſt, 
And bid ſuſpicion double lock the door; 
Leſt jealouſy that ſour unwelcome gueſt, 
Sould by his ſtealing in diſturb the feaſt. 


6 Once more the ruby-colour'd portal open'd, 
Which to his ſpeech did honey paſſage yield: 
Like a red morn that ever yet betoken'd, 
Wrack to the ſea- men, tempeſt to the field, 

Sorrow to ſhepherds, woe unto the birds, 
Guſt and foul flaws to herdmen and to herds. 
b 
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This ill preſage adviſedly ſhe marketh, 
Even as the wind is huſht before it raineth, 
Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketh, 


Or as the berry breaks before it ſtaineth: 


Or like the deadly bullet of a gun, 
His meaning ſtruck her ere his words begun, } 


78 And at his look ſhe flatly falleth down, 


For looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth +: 

A ſmile recures the wounding of 'a frown, 

But bleſſed bankrupt, that by love ſo thriveth : 
The filly boy believing ſhe is dead, | 
Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red, 


9 And in amaze brake off his late intent, 


For ſharply he did think to reprehend her: 

Which cunning love did wittily prevent; 

Fair fall the wit that can ſo well defend her: 
For on the graſs ſhe lies as ſhe were lain, 
*Till his breath breatheth life in her again, 


Lo He wrings. her noſe, he ſtrikes her on the cheeks, 


He bends her fingers, holds her pulſes hard, 
He chafes her lips, a thouſand ways he ſeeks 
To mend the hurt that his unkindneſs mar'd, 

He kiſſes her, and ſhe, by her good will, 
Would never riſe, ſo he will kiſs her ſtill, 


81 The night of ſorrow now is turn'd to day, 


Her two blue windows faintly: ſhe up heaveth : 
Like the fair Sun, when in his freſh array, 
He cheers the morn, and all the world relieveth : 
And as the bright Sun glorifies the Sky, 
So is her face illumin'd with her eyes 


82 Whoſe beams upon his hairleſs face are fixt, 


As if from thence they borrow'd all their ſhine : 
Were never four ſuch lamps together mixt, 
Had not his clouded, with his brows repine: 
But hers, which thro the chryſtal tears gave light, 
Shone like the Moon in water ſeen by night. 


* 
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O where am 1 (quoth ſhe) in earth or heaven ! 
Or in the ocean drencht ! or in the fire ? 
What hour is this? or morn, or weary even? 
Do I delight to die? or life deſire ? 


But now I liv'd, and life was death's annoy : 
But now I dy'd, and death was lively joy. 


O thou didſt kill me, kill me once again: 

Thy eyes, ſhrew'd tutor, that hard heart of thine 

Hath taught them ſcornful tricks, and ſuch diſdain, 

That they have murder'd this poor heart of mine : 
And theſe mine eyes, true leaders to their queen, 
But for thy piteous lips no more had ſeen. | 


Long may they kiſs each other for this cure ! 

Oh never let their crimſon liveries wear! 

And as they laſt, their verdure ſtill endure, 

To drive infection from the dangerous year |! 
That the ſtar-gazers having writ on death, 
May ſay, the plague is baniſht by thy breath. 


Pure lips, ſweet ſeals, in my ſoft lips imprinted, 
What bargains may I make ſtill to be ſealing ? 


To ſell my ſelf I can be well contented, 


So thou wilt buy, and pay, and uſe good dealing : 
Which purchaſe if thou make, for fear of lips, 
Set thy ſeal- manual on my wax-red lips. 


A thouſand kiſſes buys my heart from me, 
And pay them at thy leiſure one by one. 


- What is ten hundred kiſſes unto thee ? 


88 


Are they not quickly told, and quickly gone? 
Say for non- payment that the debt ſhould double, 
Is twenty hundred kiſſes ſuch a trouble? 


Fair queen (quotb he) if any love you owe me, 
Meaſure my ttrangeneſs with my unripe years, 
Before I know my ſelf, ſeek not to know me: 
No fiſher but the ungrown fry forbears, 
The mellow plum doth fall, the green ſticks faſt, 
Or being early pluckt, is ſour to taſte. 
b 2 
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89 Look, the worlds comforter, with weary gate, 


His days hot taſk hath ended in the weſt! 

The ow! (nights herald) ſhrieks, 'tis very late, 

The ſheep are gone to fold, birds to their neſt. 
The cole-black clouds that ſhadow: heavens light, 
Do ſummon us to part, and bid good night. 


90 Now let me ſay good night, and ſo ſay you: 


If you will ſay fo, you thall have a kiſs. 
Good night (quoth ſhe) and ere he ſays adieu, 


The honey fee of pa'ting tender'd is; 


Her arms do lend his neck a ſweet embrace, 
Incorporate then they ſeem, face grows to face. 


91 Till breathleſs he diſ-joya'd,. and backward drew 


The heavenly moiſture, that ſweet coral mouth, 


Whole precious taſte her thirſty lips well knew, 

Whereon they ſurfeit, yet complain on drouth, 
He with her plenty preſt, ſhe faint with.dearth, 
Their lips together glew'd, fall to the earth. 


92 Now quick defire hath caught her yielding prey, 


And glutton- like ſhe feeds, yet never filleth, 
Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey, | 
Paying what raniom the inſulter willeth, 
Whoſe vultu 7thought doth pitch the prize ſo hie, 
That ſhe will draw his lips rich treaſure dry. 


93 And having felt the ſweetneſs of the ſpoil, 


With blind-fold fury ſhe begins to forage, 5 
Her face doth reek and ſmoak, her blood doth boil, 
And careleſs luſt ſtirs up a deſperate courage: 
Planting oblivion, beating reaſon back, 
Forgetticg ſhame's pure bluſh, and honour's wrack. 


94 Hat, faint and weary, with her hard embracing, 


Like a wild bird being tam'd with too much handling, 
Or as the fleet-foot roe, that's tir'd with chaſing, 
Or like the froward infant ſtill'd with dandling. 

He now obeys, and now no more reſiſteth, 


While ſhe takes all ſhe can, not all ſhe liſtetk. 


Cy. 
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What wax fo frozen, but diſſolves with terp*ring,” 
And yields at laſt to every light impreſſion? 
Things out of hope are compaſt oft with vent'ring, 
Chiefly in love, whoſe leave exceeds commiſſion ; 
AﬀeQion faints not like a pale fac'd coward, 
But then wooes beſt; x hen meſt his choiceſis froward, -. 


96 When he did frown; O had ſhe then gave oi cr, : 


Such Nectar from his lips the had not fuckt : 

Foul words and frowns muſt not repel a lover, 

What though the roſe have pricks ? yet it is pluckt. 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept faſt, 
Yet love breaks through, and picks them all at laſt. . 


97 For pity now ſhe can no more detain him; 


The poor fool prays her that he may depart, 

She is reſolv'd no longer to reſtrain him; 

Bids him farewel, and look well to her keert, 
The which by Cupid's bow ſhe doth proteſt, .. 
He carries thence engaged in his breaſt, 


98 Sweet boy, ſhe ſays, this night Il waſte in ſorrow, - 


For my fick\heart commands mine eyes to watch, 
Tell me, Jove's maſter, ſhall-we meet to'morrow ? 
Szy, ſhall we, + ſhall we, wilt thou make the match? 
He tells her no, to morrow he intends 
To hunt the boar with: certain of his friends. 


9 The boar! (quoth ſhe) whereat a ſudden pale, 


Like lawn being ſpread upon the bluſhing roſe, 

U:urps her cheeks; ſhe trembles at his tale, 

And on his neck her yoking arms ſhe throws, 
She ſinketh d wn, Nil! hanging on his neck, 
He on her belly falls, ſne on her back. 


100 Now is ſhe in the very liſts of love, 


Her champion mounted for the hot encounter: 

An je imaginary ſhe duth prove, 

He will not manage her although he mount her: 
That worſe than Tantalus is her ennoy, 


To clip Elyſtum, and to lack her joy. 
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101 Even as poor birds deceiv'd with painted grapes, 
Do ſurfeit by the eye, and pine the maw; 
Even ſo ſhe languiſheth in her miſhaps | 
As thoſe poor birds that helpleſs berries ſaw ; 
The warm effects which ſhe in him finds miſſing, 
She ſeeks to kindle with continual kiſſing. 


102 But all in vain ; good queen, it will not be, 
She hath aſſay'd as much as may be prov'd, 
Her pleading hath deſerv'd a greater fee: l 
She's love, ſhe loves, and yet ſhe is not lov'd. 
Fie, fie, he ſays, you cruſh me, let me go. 
You have no reaſon to with hold me fo. 


103 Thou hadſt been gone (quoth ſhe) ſweet boy e'er this, 
But that thou toldſt me theu wouldſt hunt the boar, 
O be advis'd, thou know*ſt not what it is, 
With javelins point a churliſh ſwine to gore, 
Whoſe tuſhes never ſheath'd, he whetteth il] 
Like to a mortal butcher bent to kill. 


104 On his bow-back he hath a battle ſet, 
Of briſtly pikes, that ever threat his foes ; 
His eyes, like glow-worms, ſhine when he doth fret, 
His ſnout digs ſepulchers, where-e'er he goes : 
Being mov'd, he ſtrikes whate'er is in his way; 
And whom he ſtrikes, his crooked tuſhes lay, 


bes His brawny ſides with hairy briſtles armed, 
Are better proof than thy ſpears point can enter, 
H's ſhort thick neck cannot be eafily harmed, 
Being ireful on the lion he will venture: 
The thorny brambles, and embracing buſhes, 
As fearful of him, part, thro' whom he ruſhes, 


106 Alas, he nought eſteems that face of thine, 
To which love's eye pays tributary gazes, 
Nor thy ſoft hand, ſweet lips, and chryſtal eyne, 
Whoſe full perfection all the world amazes; 
But having thee at vantage (wondrous dread!) 
Would root theſe beauties as he roots the mead, 


— . — 
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107 O let him keep his loathſome cabbin ill : 
Beauty hath nought to do with ſuch foul-fiends; 
Come not within his danger by thy wills | 
They that thrive well take counſel of their friends: 
When thou didſt name the boar, not to diſſemble, 


I fear'd thy fortune, and my joints did tremble. 


tos Didſt thou not mark my face? Was it not white? 
Sawſt thou not ſigns of fear lurk in mine eye? 
Grew I not faint? And fell I not downright ? 
Within my boſom, whereon thou doſt lie, | 
My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no reſt, - 
But like an earthquake ſhakes thee on my breaſt. 


109 For where love reigns, diſturbing jealouſy 
Doth call himſelf affeQion's centinel, 
Gives falſe alarms, ſuggeſteth mutiny, 

And in a peaceful hour doth cry, kill, kill, - 
_ Diſtermpring gentle love with his deſire, 
As air and water doth abate the fire, 


110 This ſour informer, this bate-breeding ſpy, 
This canker that eats up love's tender ſpring, 
This carry-tale, diſſenſious jealouſy, | | 
That ſometime true news, ſometime falſe doth bring, 
Knocks at my heart, and whiſpers in mine ear, 
That if I love thee, I thy death ſhould fear: 


117 And more than fo, prefenteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angry chafing boar, 
Under whoſe ſharp fangs, on his back doth lie 
An image like thyſelf, all ſtain'd with gore, 
Whoſe blood upon the freſh flowers being ſhed, 
Doth make them drop with grief, and hang the head. 


112 What ſhould I do? ſeeing thee ſo indeed? 
That trembling at th' imagination, 
The thought of it doth make my faint-heart bleed, 
And fear doth teach it divination, 
I propheſie thy death, my living ſorrow, | 
If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 


* 
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113 But if thou needs wilt hunt, be rul'd by me; 
Uncouple at the tim'rous flying hare, 
Or at the fox who lives by ſubtilty, 
Or at the roe which no encounter dare : 
Pur ſue theſe fearful creatures o'er the downs, 
And on thy well-breath'd horſe keep with thy hounds- 


114 And when thou haſt on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch ; to overſhut his troubles, 
How he out-runs the wind, and with what care, 
He cranks and croſſes with a thouſand doubles : 

The many umfits thro? the which he goet, 
Are like a Jabyrinth t' amaze his foes. 


1175 Sometime he runs among the flock of ſheep, 
To make the cunning hounds miſtake their ſmell, 
And ſometime where earth-delving conies keep, 
To ſtop the loud purivers in their yell, 
And ſometime ſorteth with a herd of deer, 
Danger deviſeth ſhifts, wit waits on fear. 


116 For there his ſmell with others being mingled, | 
The hot-ſcent- ſnuffing hounds are driven to dcubt, 
Ceaſing their, clam*rous cry 'til they have ſingled, 
With much ado, the cold fauit cleanly out. 

Then do they ſpend their mouths, echo replies, 
As if another chaſe were in the ſkies, | 


117 By this, poor Wat far off upon a hill 
Stands on his hinder legs with liſtning ear, 
Te harken if bis foes purſue hir (till : 
Anon their loud alarms he doth hear. 
And now his grief may be compared well 
To one ſore- ſick, that bears the paſſing bel). 


318 Then-fhalt thou ſee the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with the way: 
Fach envious brier his weary legs doth ſcratch, 
Each ſhadow makes him ſtop, each murmur ay. 
For milery is trodden on by many : 
And being low, never reliey'd by any. 
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119 Lie quietly, and hear a little more, 
Nay, do not ſtruggle, for thou ſhalt not riſe, 
To make thee hate the hunting of the boar, 
nlike myſelf, thou hear'ſt me moralize, 
Applying this to that, and ſo to ſo; 
- For love can comment upon every woe, ' 


\ 


120 Where did I leave - No matter where (quoth he) 
Leave me, and then the ſtory aptly ends: 
The night is ſpent. Why, what of that (quoth ſhe) 
I am (quoth he) expected of my friends: — 
And now tis dark, and going I ſhall fall: 
In night (quoth ſhe) defire ſees beft of all. 


121 But if thou fall, oh, then imagine this, 
The earth in love with thee, thy footing trips, 
And all is but to rob thee of a kiſs, | 
Rich preys make rich men thieves : ſo do thy lips 
Make modeſt Dian cloudy and forlorn, 
Leſt ſhe ſhould ſteal a kiſs and die forſworn, 


122 Now of this dark night I perceive the reaſon, 
Cynthia for ſhame obſcures her ſilver ſhine, 
Til forging Nature be condemn'd of treaſon, 
For ſtealing moulds from heaven that were divine, 
| Wherein ſhe fram'd thee in high heaven's deſpite, 
To ſhame the ſun by day, and her by night. 


123 And therefore hath ſhe brib'd the deſtinies, 
To croſs the curious workmanſhip of nature, 
To mingle beauties with infirmities, 
And pure perfection with impure defeature, 
Making it ſubject to the tyranny 
Of fad miſchances and much miſery. 


124 As burning 3 ague pale and faint, 
Life-poiſoning peſtilence, and frenzie wode, 
The marrow eating ſickneſs, whoſe attaint 
Diſorder breeds by heating of the blood 
Surfeits, impoſthu mes, grief and damn'd defpair, 
Swear Nature's death for framing thee ſo fair. 
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125 Andnot the leaſt of all theſe maladies, | 
But in one minute*s ſight brought beauty under: 
Both. favour, ſavour, hue and qualities, 

Whereat the imperial gazer late did wonder, 
Are on the ſudden waſted, thaw'd and done, 
As mountain ſnow melts with the mid-day ſun. 


126 Therefore, deſpight of ' fruitleſs chaſtity, 
Love-lacking Veſtals, and ſelf-loving Nuns, 
That on the earth would breed a ſcarcity, 
And barren dearth of daughters and of fons, 
Be prodigal: the lamp that burns by night, 
Dries up his oil, to lend the world his light. 


227 What is thy body but a ſwallowing grave, 
Seeming to bury that poſterity, 
Which by the rights of time thou needs muſt have, 
If thou deftroy them not in their obſcurity ? | 
If fo, the world will hold thee in diſdain, 
Sith in thy pride ſo fair a hope is lain. 


14 So in thyſelf thyſelf art made away 
A miſchief worſe than civil home-bred ſtrife, 
Or theirs whoſe deſperate hands themſelves do flay, 
Or butchers fire, that reaves his ſon of life. 
Foul cankering ruſt the hidden treaſure frets; 
But gold that's put to uſe more gold begets, 


329 Nay then, quoth Adon, you will fall again 
Into your idle over-handled theme ; 
The kifs I gave you is beſtow'd in vain, 
And all in vain you ſtrive againſt the ftream. 
For by this black-fac'd night, deſires foul nurſe, 
Your treatiſe makes me like you worſe and worſe; 


230 If love hath lent you twenty thouſand tongues, 
And every tongue more moving than your o]. 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid's ſongs, 
Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown: 

For know, my heart ſtands armed in my ear, 


And will got let a falſe ſound enter there, 
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13 Leſt the dereiving harmony ſhould run 
Into the quiet cloſure of my breaſt, 
And then my little heart were quite undone, 
In his bed · chamber to be bar'd of reſt. 
No lady, no: my heart longs not to groan, 
But foundly ſleeps, while now it ſleeps alone. 


134 What have you urg'd that I cannot reprove ? 
The path is ſmooth that leadeth unto danger, 
J hate not love, but your device in love, 4 
That lends embracements unto every ſtanger. 
 - You do it for encreaſe: O ſtrange excuſe! 
When reaſon is the bawd to luſt's abuſe. 


133 Call it not love, for love to heaven is fled, 
Since ſweating luſt on earth ufurps his name; 
Under whoſe fimple ſemblance he hath fed, 
Uron freſh beauty blotting it with blame; 
Which the hot tyrant ſtains and ſoon bereaves, 
As Caterpillars do the tender leaves. 


134 Love comforteth like ſun-ſhine after rain: 


But luſt's effect is tempeſt after ſun. 

Love's gentle ſpring doth always freſh remain : 
Luſt's winter comes, e'er ſummer half be done, 
Love ſurfeits not: luſt like a glutton dies. 
Love is all truth: luſt full of forged lies. 


135 More I could tell, but more I dare not ſay; 
The text is old, the orator too green; 
Therefore in ſadneſs now I will away, 

My face is full of ſhame, my heart of teen; 
Mine ears that to your wanton calls attended 
Do burn themſelves for having. ſo offended. 


136 With this he breaketh from the ſweet embrace, 


Of thoſe fair arms which bound him to her breaſt; 

And home ward thro? the dark Janes runs apace; 

Leaves love upon her back deeply diſtreſt. | 
Look how a bright ſtar hooteth from the ſky, 
So glides he in the night from Venus eye; 
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137 Which after him ſhe darte, as one on ſhore, 
Gazing upon a late embarked friend, 
Til the wild waves will have him ſeen no more, 
Whoſe ridges with the meeting clouds contend. 
S8o did the mercileſs and pitchy night, 
Fold in the object that did feed her fight. 


138 Whereat amaz'd as one that unaware 
Hath dropt a precious jewel in the flood, 
Or 'ſtoniſht as night-wanderers often are 
Their light blown out in ſome miſtruſtful wood: 
Even ſo confounded in the dark ſhe lay, 
Having loſt the fair diſcovery of her way. 


139 And now ſhe beats her heart, whereat it groans, 
That all the neighbour-caves, as ſeeming troubled : 
Make verbal repetition of her moans; 

Pafſhon on Paſſion, deeply is redoubled : 
Ah me! ſhe cries, and twenty times, woe! woe! 
And twenty echoes twenty times cry ſo. 


140 She marking them, begins a wailing note, 
And ſings extemp'rally a woeful ditty, 
How love makes young men thrall, and old men dote 

How love is wiſe in folly, fooliſh witty: 
Her heavy anthem ſtill concludes in woe, 
And ſtill the choir of echoes anſwers ſo. 


741 Her fon was tedious, and cutwore the night, 
For lovers hours are long, though feeming ſhort : 
If pleas'd themſelves, others they think delight 
In tuch like circumſtance, with ſuch like tport. 
Their copious ſtories, oftentimes begun, 
End without audience, and ae never done. 


142 Por who hath ſhe to ſpend the night withal, 
But idle ſounds, reſembling paraſites, s 
Like ſhrill-tongu'd tapſters anſwering every cal}, 
Soothing the humour of fantaſtick wits ? 
She ſaid, tis ſo: they anſwer all, *tis ſo: 
And would fay after her, if ſhe faid no. 
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143 1.0 here the gentle lark, weary of reſt, 
From his moiſt cabinet mcunts up on high, 
| And wakes the morning, ſrom whoſe ſilver breaſt 
| The ſun artſeth-in his. majeſty : | 
Who doth the world ſo gloriouſly behold, 
The cedar tops and hills ſeem buraiſht gold. 


144 Venus ſalutes him with this fair good-morrow: 
O thon clear God, and patron of all light! 
From whom.each lamp and ſhining ſtar doth borrow, 
The beauteous influence that makes him bright, 
| | There lives a ſon, that ſuckt an earthly mother, 
10 May lend thee light, as thou doſt lend to other. 


145 This ſaid, the haſteth to a myrtle grove, 
45 » puſh 
Muſing the morning is fo much o'er-worn, 
And yet ſhe hears no tidings of her love: 
She hearkens for his hounds, and for his horn; 
Anon ſhe hears them chaunt it luſtily, 
And all in haſte ſhe.coaſteth to the cry; 


146 And as ſhe runs, the buſhes in the way, 
: Some catch her by the neck, ſome kiſs her face, 
te Some twine about her thigh to make her ſtay, 
She wildly breaketh from their ſtri&t embrace, 
Like a milch doe, wheſe ſwelling dugs do ake, 
Haſting to- feed her fawn hid in ſome brake, 


44) By this ſhe hears the hounds are at a bay, 
Whereat ſhe ſtarts, like onethat ſpies an adder, 
| Wreath'd up in fatal folds juſt in his way, 
The fear whereof doth make him ſhake and ſhudder : 
Even fo the tim'rous yelping of the hounds, 
'Appalls her ſenſes, and her ſpirit confounds. 


148 For now ſhe knows it is no gentle chaſe, 
But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud: 
Becauſe the cry remaineth in one place, 
Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud : 
Finding their enemy to be fo curſt, 
They all ſtrain curt'fie who ſhall cope him frft. 
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149 This diſmal cry rings ſadly in her ear, 
Through which it enters to ſurprize her heart; 
Who overcome by doubt and bloodleſs fear, 

With cold pale weakneis numbs each feeling part : 
Like foldiers when their captain once doth yield, 
They baſely fly, and dare not ſtay the field. 


1b e Thus ſtands ſhe in a trembling extaſie, 
"Til chearing up her ſenſes fore diſmaid, 
She tells them 'tis a cauſeleſs fantaſie, 
And childiſherror that they are afraid; 
. Bids them leave quaking, wills them fear no more: 
And with that word ſhe ſpied the hunted boar: 7; 


161 Whoſe frothy mouth bepainted all with red, 
Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 
A ſecond fear thro? all her ſine ws ſpread, - 
Which madly hurries her ſhe knows not whither: 
This way ſhe runs, and now ſhe will no further, 
But back retires to rate the boar for murder. 


1;2 A thouſand ſpleens bear her a thouſand ways, 
She threads the paths that ſhe unthreads again, 
Her more than haſte is marred with delays, 
Like the proceedings of a drunken brain, 
Full of reſpec, yet not at all reſpecting; 
In hand with all things, nought at all affecting. 


153 Here kennel'd in a brake ſhe finds an hound, 
And afks the weary Caitiff for his maſter, 
Ard there another licking of his wound, 
_ *Gaioſt venom'd ſores the only ſovereign plaiſter: 
And here ſhe meets another ſadly ſcolding, 5 
To whom ſhe ſpeaks, and he replies with howting. 


154 When he, had ceas'd his ill-reſounding noiſe, 
'F Another flap-mouth'd mourner black and grim, 
Againſt the Welkin vollies out his voice; 
Another and another anſwer him, 

Clapping their proud tails to the ground below, 

Shaking their fcratcht ears, bleeding as they go. 
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155 Look how the worlds poor people are amazed 
At apparitions, ſigns, and prodigies, | 
Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gazed,. 
Infuſing them with dreadful prophecies : 
So ſhe, at theſe ſad ſigns, draws up her breath, 
And, ſighing it again, exclaims on death. 


1866 Hard-favoured tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean, 
| Hateful divorce of love (thus chides ſhe death) 
Grim-grinning ghoſt, earth's worm, what doſt thou 
To ſtifle beauty, and to ſteal his breath ? (mean, 
Who when he liv'd, his breath and beauty ſet 
__ Gloſs on the roſe, ſmell to the violet. 


157 If he be dead; Ono! it cannot be, 
Seeing his beauty, thou ſhouldſt ſtrike at it. 
O yes, it may! thou haſt no eyes to ſee, 
But hatefully at random doſt thou hit. 
Thy mark is feeble age; but thy falſe dart 
Miſtakes that aim, and cleaves an infant's heart. 


158 Hadſt thou but bid beware, then he had ſpoke, 
And hearing him, thy power had loſt his power: 
The deſtinies will curte thee for this ſtroke, | 
They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck'ſt a flower: = 
Loves golden arrow at him ſhould have fled, 
And pot death's ebon dart to ſtrike him dead. 


159 Doſt thou drink tears, that thou provok'ſt ſuch weeps 
What may a heavy groan advantage thee? (ing? 
Why haſt thou caſt into eternal fleeping 

Thoſe eyes that taught all other eyes to ſee? 

Now nature cares not for thy mortal vigour, 

Since her beſt work is ruin'd with thy rigour. 


160 Here overcome, as one full of deſpair, 
She veil'd her eye-lids, which like fluices opt 
The cryſtal] tide, that from her two cheeks fair, 
. In the ſweet chanr. el of her boſam dropt. | 
But thro' the f1-vd-gates breaks the ſilver rain, 
. And with his ſtrong courſe opens thera again, 
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O how her eyes and tears did lend and borrow | 
Her eyes ſeen in her tears, tears in her eye, | 
Bath cryſtals, where they view'd each other's ſorrow, 
Sorrow, that friendly ſighs ſought (till to dry: 


But like a ſtormy day, now wind, now rain, 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet again, 


Variable paſſions throng her conſtant woe, 
As ſtriving which ſhould beft become her grief. 


All entertain'd, each paſſion labours ſo, 


That every preſent ſorrow ſeemeth chief: 
But none is beſt, then join they altogeter, | 
Like many clouds conſulting for foul weather. 


By this, far off, ſhe hears ſome huntſman hollow: 
A nurſes ſong ne're pleas'd her babe fo well: 
The dire imagination, ſhe did follow, 
This ſound of hope doth labour to expell : 
For now reviving joy bids her rejoice, 


And flatters her, it is Adonis voice. 


164 


166 


Whereat her tears began to turn their tide, 
Being priſon'd in her eye, like pearls in glaſs: 
Yet ſometime falls an orient drop beſide, 


Which her cheek melts, as ſcorning it ſhould paſs 


To waſh the foul face of the fluttiſh ground, 
Who is but drunken when ſhe ſeemeth drowu'd. 


O hard-believing love, how ſtrange it ſeems 


Not to believe, and yet too credulous ! 


Thy weal and woe, are both of them extreams, 
Deſpair and hope make thee ridiculous : | 
The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely, 
With likely thoughts, the other kills thee quickly, 


Now ſhe unweaves the web that ſhe had wrought, 
Adonis lives, and death is not to blame: | 

It was not ſhe that call d him all to nought, 

Now ſhe adds honor to his hateful name: 

She cleps him king of graves, and grave for kings, 
Imperial ſupreme of all mortal things. | 
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o, no (quoth ſhe) ſweet death I did but jeſt; 
* 12 — * me, I felt a kind of fear, 
When as I met the boar, that bloody beaſt, 
Which knows no pity, but is ſtill ſevere : 
Then, gentle ſhadow ! (truth I muſt confeſs) 
I raiFd on thee, fearing my love's deceaſe. * 


168 'Tis not my fault: the boar provok'd my tongue; 


Be wreak't on him (inviſible commander!) 

"Tis he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong, 

1 did but act, he's author of thy ſlander. | 
Grief hath two tongues, and never woman yet 
Could rule them both without ten womens wit: 


169 Thus hoping that Adonis is alive, 
Her raſh ſuſpe& ſhe doth extenuate: 
And that his beauty may the better thrive, 
With death ſhe humbly doth inſinuate; 
Tells him of trophies, ſtatues, tombs, and ſtories, 
His victories, his triumphs, and his glories. 


170 O0 jove, (quoth ſhe,) how much a fool was I, 
To be of ſuch a weak and filly mind, 


To wail his death, who lives, and muſt not dye, 
Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind ! 
For he being dead, with him is beauty ſlain, 
And beauty dead, black chacs comes again, 


171 Fie, fie, fond love, thou art ſo full of fear, 


As one with treaſure laden, hem'd with thieves: 

Trifles (unwitneſſed with eye or ear) 

Thy coward heart, with falle bethinking gricves: 
Even at this word ſhe hears a merry horn, 
Whereat ſhe leaps that, was but late forlors, 


472 As Faulcon to the lure, away ſhe flies: 
| The graſs ſtoops not, ſhe treads on it ſo light, 
And in her haſte unfortunately ſpies 
The foul boar's conqueſt on her fair delight. 


Which ſeen, her eyes, as murder'd with the view, 
Like ſtars, aſham'd of day,, themſelyes withdrew. 
C 
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173 Or, as the ſnail, whoſe tender horns being hit 
Shrinks backward in his ſhelly cave with pain, 
And there, all ſmother'd up, in ſhade doth ſit, 
Long after fearing to creep forth again : 
So, at his bloody view her eyes are fled, 
Into the deep dark cabins of her head. 


/ 


174 Where they reſign'd their office and their light, 
To the diſpoſing of her troubled brain : 
Who bids them ſtill conſort with ugly night, 
And never wound the heart with looks again, 
Who like a king perplexed in his throne, 
By their ſuggeſt ions gives a deadly groan, 


] Whereat each tributary ſubje& quakes, 
75 e a mY 
As when the wind impriſon'd in the ground, 
Struggling for paſſage, earth's foundation ſhakes. 
Which with cold terrors doth men's minds confound. 
This mutiny each part doth fo ſurpriſe, 
That from their dark beds, once more, leap her eyes. 


176 And, being opened, threw unwilling fight 
Upon the wide wound that the boar had trencht 
In his ſoft flank; whoſe wented lilly white 
With purple tears, that his wound wept, was drencht. 
No flower was nigh, no graſs, herb, leaf, or weed, 
But ſtole his blood, and teem'd with him to bleed. 


177 This ſolemn ſympathy poor Venus noteth, 
77 J | 
Over one ſhoulder doth ſhe hang her head, 
Dumbly ſhe pafſions, bs gag ſhe doteth, 
She thinks he could die, he is nut dead: 
Her voice is ſtopt, her joints forget to bow, 
Her e es are mad, that they have wept 'til now. 


178 Upon his hurt ſhe looks fo ſtedfaſtly, 
That her ſight dazzling, makes the wound ſeem three, 
And then ſhe reprehends her mangling eye, 

That makes more gaſhes where no breach ſhould be: 
His face ſeems twain, each ſeveral limb is doubled, 
For oft the eye miſtakes, the brain being troubled. 
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179 My tongue cannot expreſs my grief for one; 
And yet (quoth ſhe) behold two Adons dead: 
My ſighs are blown away, my ſalt tears gone; 
Mine eyes are turn'd to fire, my heart to lead, 


Heavy hearts, lead, melt at mine eyes as fire; 
So ſhall I die by drops of hot deſire, 


180 Alas, poor world, what treaſure haſt thou loſt ? 
What face remains alive that's worth the viewing? 
Whoſe tongue is muſick now? what can'ſt thou boat 
Of things long ſince, or any thing enſuing ? 
The flowers are ſweet, their colours freſh and trim; 
But true ſweet beauty liv'd and dy'd in him, 


181 Bonnet or veil, henceforth no creature wear; 
Nor ſun nor wind will ever ſtrive to kiſs you: 
Having no fair to loſe, you need not fear; 
The ſun doth {corn you, and the wind doth hiſs you. 
But when Adonis liv'd, ſun and ſharp air 
Lurkt like two thieves, to rob him of his fair, 


de 
yes. 


182 And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 
Under whoſe brim the gawdy ſun would peep; 
The wind would blow it off, and being gone, 
Play with his locks, then would Adonis weep : 
And ſtraight in pity of his tender years, 
They both would Be who firſt ſnould dry his tears. 


183 To ſee his face, the lion walks along 
Behind ſome hedge, becauſe he would not fear him; 
To recreate himſelf when he hath ſung, DE 
The tyger would be tame, andgently hear him: 
If he had ſpoke, the wolf would leave his prey, 
And never fright the ſilly lamb that day. 


184 When he beheld his ſhadow in a brook, 
The fiſhes ſpread on it their golden gills ; 
be: When he was by, the buds ſuch pleaſure took, 
Jled, That ſome would firg, ſome other in their bills 
led, Would bring him mulberries, and ripe red cherries, 
He fed them with his fight, they him with berries. 
C 2 
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18g Put this foul, grim, and urchin ſoouted boar, 
Whoſe "3 eye ſtill looketh for a grave, 
Ne'er faw the hegutevus livery that he wore 
Witneſs the entertainment that he gave: 
If he did fee his face, why then N. 
He thought to kiſs him, and hath kill'd him ſo. 


186 *Tis true, true, true, thus was Adonis flain, 
He ran upon the boar with his ſharp ſpear, 
Who would not whet his teeth at him again, 
But by a kiſs thought to perſuade him there : 

And, nouſſing in his flank, the loving ſwine, 
Sheath'd unaware, his tuſk in his ſoft groin. 


187 Had I been tooth'd Jike him, I myſt confeſs, 
With kiſſing hun, I ſhould have kill'd him firſt, 
But he is dead, and never did he bleſs | 
My mouth with his; the more am I accurſt; 
With this ſhe falleth in the place ſhe ſtood, 
And ſtains her face with his congealed blood. 


188 She looks upon his lips, md they are pale: 
She takes him hy the hand and that is cold; 
She whiſpers in bis ear a heavy tale, 
As if he heard the woeful words ſhe told: 
She lifts the coffer lids that cloſe his eyes, 
Where Jo! two lamps, burnt out, in darkneſs lies. 


189 Two glaſſes, where herſelf herſelf beheld 
A thouſand times, and now, no more reflect, 
Their virtue loſt, wherein they late excell'd, 
And every beauty robb'd of his effect: 
Wonder of time (quoth ſhe) this is my ſpight, 
That, you being dead, the day ſhould yet be light. 


190 Since thou art dead, lo! here I propheſy, 
Sorrow on love hereafter ſhall attend; 
It ſhall he waited on with jealouſy, 
Find ſweet beginning, but unſavoury end, 
Ne'er ſett!ed equally, too high of low; 
That all loye's plea tures ſhall not match bis woe. 
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191 It hall be fickle, falſe, and full of fraud, 
And ſhall be blaſted in a breath ing while, 
The bottom poiſon, and the top o'er-ſtrew'd 
With ſweets, that ſhall the ſharpeſt fight beguile. 
The ſtrongeſt bedy ſhall it make moſt weak, 
Strike the wiſe dumb, and teach the fool to ſpeak. 


192 It ſhall be ſparing, and too full of riot, 
Teaching decrepit age to tread the meaſures; 
The ftaring ruffian ſhall it keep in quiet, 
Pluck down the rich, inrich the poor with treaſures, 
It ſhall be raging mad, and filly mild, _ 
Make the young old, the old become a child. 
193 It ſhall ſaſpect, where is no cauſe of fear; 
It ſhall not fear, where it ſhould moſt miſtruft ; 
It ſhall be merciful, and too ſevere, | 
And moſt deceiving, when it ſeems moſt juſt, 

Perverſe it ſhall be, when it ſeems moſt toward, 
Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 


294 It fhall be cauſe of war, and dire events, 
| And let diſſention *twixt the ſon and fire, 
Subject and ſervile to all diſcontents, 
As dry combuſtuous matter is to fire: 
Sith in his prime, death doth my love deſtroy, 
They that love beſt, their love ſhall not enjoy. 


195 By this, the boy that by her ſide lay kill'd, 
Was melted like a vapour from her ſight; 
And in his blood that on the ground lay fpill'd, 
A po flower ſprung up chequer'd with white, 
Reſembling well his pale cheeks and the blood, 
Which in round drops upon their whiteneſs ſtoo d. 


196 She bows her head, the new-ſprung flower to ſmell, 
Comparing it to her Adonis breath: 
And ſays, within her boſom it ſhall dwell, 
Since he himſelf is reft from her by death : 
- She m_ the ſtalk, and in the breach appears 
Green dropping ſap, which ſhe compares to tears. 
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1979 Poor flower (quoth ſhe) this was thy father's guiſe, 
74 (Sweet iſſue of a more ſweet — ſire) * 
For every little grief to wet his eyes, 8 
To grow unto himſelf was his deſire, 
And ſo 'tis thine: but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breaſt, as in his blood. 


198 Here was thy father's bed, here is my breaſt, 
Thou art the next of blood, and 'tis thy right: 
Lo! in this hollow cradle take thy reſt, 88 
My throbbing heart ſhall rock thee day and night: 
There ſhall not be one minute of an hour, 
Wberein I will not kiſs my ſweet love's flower. 


199 Thus weary of the world, away ſhe hies, 
And yokes her filver doves, by whoſe ſwift aid 
Their miſtreſs mounted, through the empty ſkies 
In her light chariot quickly is convey'd, 
Holding their courſe to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herſelf, and not be ſeen, 
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HE love I dedicate to your Lordſtip is without end: 
whereof this Pamphlet, without beginning, is but 
2 ſuperfluous moiety. The warrant I have of your honour- 
able diſpoſition, not the worth of my untutor'd lines makes 
it aſſured of acceptance. What | have done is your's, 
what I have to do is your's, being part in all I have devoted 
yours, Were my worth greater, my duty ſhould ſhe w 
greater: mean time, as it is, it is bound to your Lordſhip; 
to whom [I wiſh long life, ſtill lenghtened with all happi- 
neſs. ; 
Your Lordfhip's 


Io all duty, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


THE 
. 
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I ROM the beſieged Ardea all in poſt, 

Borne by the truſtfeſs wings of falſe deſire, 
Luſt-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman haft, 
And to Colatium bears the lightlefs fire, 

Which in yu embers hid, lurks to aſpire 
And girdle with embracing flames the waift, - 
Of Colatine's fair love, Lucrece the chaſte. 


2 Haply that name of chaſte, nnhaply fet 
This bateleſs edge on his keen appetite: 
When Colatine unwiſely did not let 
To praiſe the clear unmatched red and white, 
Which triumph in that fey of his delight, 


Where mortal ſtars as bright as Heaven's beauties, 


With pure aſpects did him peculiar duties. 

3 For he, the aight before, in Tarquin's tent, 
Ualockt the treaſure of his happy ftate : | 
What pricelefs wealth the heavens had him ſent 

la the poſſeffion of his beauteous mate, 
Reckoning his fortune at ſo high a rate, | 
That Kings might be eſpouſed to more fame : 
But King nor Prince to ſuch 3 peerleſs dame. 
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O happineſs enjoyed but of a few ! 
$ And if poſleſt, ſoon decay'd and done! 
As is the mornings filver melting dew, 
Againſt the golden ſplendor of the ſun; 
A date expir'd and cancell'd e'er begun: 
Honour and beauty in the owner's arms, 
Are weakly fortreſt from a world of harms. 


s Beauty itſelf doth of itſelf perſuade 
The eyes of men without an orator 5 
What needeth then apologies be made 
To ſet forth that which is ſo fingular ? 
Or why is Colatine the publiſher 
Of that rich jewel he ſhould keep unknown, 
From thieviſh ears, becauſe it is his own? 


6 Perchance his boaſt of Lucrece? ſov'reignty, 
Suggeſted this proud iſſue of a King: 
For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be. 
. Perchance, that envy of ſo rich a thing 
Braving compare, diſdainfully did ſting, 
His high pitcht thoughts, that meaner men ſhould vaunt 
The golden hap, which their ſupe.iors want. | 


7 But ſome untimely thought did inſtigate 
His all too timeleſs ſpeed, if none of thoſe. 
His honour, his affairs, his friends, his tate, 
Neglected all, with ſwift intent he goes 
To quench the coal which in his liver grows. 
O raſh falſe heat, wrapt in repentant cold ! 
Thy haſty ſpring ſtill blaſts and. ne'er grows old. 


When at Colatium this falſe Lord arriv'd, 
Well was he welcom'd by the Roman dame, 
Within whoſe face beauty and virtue ſtriv'd, 
Which of them both ſhould underprop her fame, 
When virtue bragg'd, beauty would: bluſh. for ſhame; 
When beauty boaſted bluſhes, in deſpite 
Virtue would ſtain that o'er with. flyer white, 


aunt 


ne; 
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But beauty, in that white intituled, Io 
From Venus” doves doth challenge that fair field; 
Then virtue claims from beauty beauty's red, 
Which virtue gave the golden age to gild _ 
Their ſilver cheeks, and called it then their ſhield, 
Teaching them thus to uſe it in the fight, 
When ſhame aſſail'd, the red ſhould fence the white. 


10 This heraldry in Lucrece's face was ſeen, 
Argued by beauty's red and virtue's white, 
Of either's colour was the other queen, 
Proving from world's minority their right; 
Yet their ambition makes them ſtill to fight: 
The ſov'reignty of either being ſo great, 
That oft they interchange each other's Seat. 


11 This ſilent war of lillies and of roſes, F 
Which Tarquin view'd in her fair face's field, 
In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloſes, 
Where leaſt between them both it ſhonld be kill'd, 
The coward captive vanquiſhed doth yield 
To thoſe two armies that would let him go, 
Rather than triumph o'er ſo falſe a foe. 


12 Now thinks he that her huſband's ſhallow tongue, 
The niggard prodigal that prais'd her ſo, 
In that high taſk hath done her beauty wrong, 
Which far exceeds his barren ſkill to ſhew :. 
Therefore that praiſe which Colatine doth owe, 
Inchanted Tarquin anſwers with ſurmiſe, 
In ſilent wonder of ſtill gazing eyes. 


13 This earthly Saint adored by this Devil, 
Little ſuſpecteth the falſe worſhipper; 
« For thoughts unſtain'd do ſeldom dream on evil; 
« Birds never lim'd, no ſecret buſhes fear; 
So guiltleſs ſhe ſecurely gives good chear, 
And reverend welcome to her princely gueſt, 


| Whoſe inward ill no outward harm expreſt. 
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x4 For that he coloured with his high eſtate, 
Hiding baſe fin in e 5 
That nothing in hin feet d inordin ate; 
Save ſometime too much wonder of his eye, 
Which Raving all, all could not fatiefy; 
But poorly rich fo wanteth in his ſtore, 
That cloy'd with much, he pine ti tif for more. 


3s But ſhe thet never cop'd with ſtranger eyes, 
Could pick no mezning from their perling looks, 
Nor read the fubtle ſhining fecreces 
Writ ia the glaffy margents of fock books, | 
She touched no unknown baits, nor fear'd no hooks ;. 
Nor could ſhe moraſtze Ais wanton light, 
More than his eyes were open'd to the light. 


16 He ftories to her ears her huſband's fame, 
Won in the fields of fruit ful Ita y; 
And decks with praifes Colatine's high game, 
Made glorious by his manly chivalry, - | 
With braiſet gras and wreaths of victory; 
Her joy witk heav*d-up hand ſhe doth expreſs, 
And Wordle ſe, fo greets heaven for his tucceis 


17 Far from the purpoſe of his corn thither, 
He makes excuſes for his coming there; 
No cloudy ſhow of ftormy bluſtering weather 
Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear, 
Til fable night, fad ſource of dread and fear, 

Upon the world dim dark ne fe doth difplay, 
And in her vaulty prt᷑fon ſhuts the day. 


18 For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, 
Intending wearinęfs with heavy fpright : 
For after fupper long he queftroned 
With modeſt Lucrece, ard wore out the night: 
Now leaden flumber with lifes ftrength doth fight, 
And every one to reft themſelves betake, 
Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds that wake 


re. 


t, 


Wake 
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10 As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving 
7 The ſundry dangers of his will's obtaining: 
Yet ever to obtain his will reſolving, 
Tho? weak-built hopes perſuade him to abſtaining : 
Deſpair to gain doth traffic oft for gaining: 
And when great treaſure is the meed propos d, | 
Tho death be adjunct, there's no death ſuppos d. 


ao Thoſe that much covet are with gain ſo fond, 
That oft they have not that, which they poſſeſs, 
They ſcatter and unlooſe it from the bead, 
And fo by hoping more, they have but leſs; 
Or gaining more, the profit of exceſe, 
Is but to ſurfeit, and fuch griefs ſuſtain, 
That they prove bankrupt in this poor, rich, gain. 


21 The aim of all, is but to nurſe the life 
With honour, wealth and eaſe, in weaning age: 
And in this aim there is ſuch thwarting ſtrife, 
That one for all, or all for one we gage: 
Ass life for honor, in fell battles rage, 
Honour for wealth, end oft that wealth doth coſt 
The death of all, and all together loſt. 


22 So that in vent'ring all, we leave to be 
The things we are, for that which we expe&: 
And this ambitious foul infirmity, 
In having much, torments us with de fect 
Of that we have: fo then we do neglect 
The thing we have, and all for want of wit, 
Make fomething, nothing, by augmentigg it. 


23 Such hazard now muſt dot ing Tarquin make, 
Pawning his honor to obtain his laſt; 
And for himſelf, himſelf he muſt forſake ; 
Then where is truth, if there be no ſelf · truſt? 
When ſhall we think to find a ſtranger juſt, 
When he himſelf, himſelf confounds, betrays 
To flanderous tongues! the wretched hateful lays ? 
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24 Now ſtole upon the time the dead of night, 

When heavy ſleep bad clos'd up mortal eye, 

No comfortable ſtar did lend its light, 

No noiſe but owls and wolves death-bading cries : 

Now ſerves the ſeaſon that they may ſurprize 
The filly lambs; pure thoughts are dead and ſtill, 
While luſt and murder wakes to ſtain and kill! 


ag And now this luſtful lord leapt from his bed, 
Throwing his mantle rudely o'er his arm, 
Is madly toſt between deſire and dread; 
One ſweetly flatters, th* other f-areth harm : 
But honeſt fear, bewitch'd with luſts foul charm, 
Doth too too oft betake him to retire, 
Beaten away by brain-ſick rude defire. 


26 His faulchion on a flint he ſoftly ſmiteth, 
That from the cold ſtone ſparks of fire doth flie, 
Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth, 
Which muſt be load · ſtar to his luſtſul eye, 
And to the flame thus ſpeaks adviſedly ; 
As from this cold fliht I enforc'd this fire, 
So Lucrece muſt I force to my deſire. 


27 Here pale with fear he doth premeditate 
The dangers of his loathſome enterprize, 
And in his inward mind he doth debate, 
What following ſorrow may on this ariſe: 
Then looking ſcornfully, he doth deſpiſe, 
His naked armour of ſtill ſlaughtered luſt, 
And juſtly thus controuls his thoughts unjuſt. 


28 Fair torch burn out thy light, and lend it not, 
To darken her whoſe light excelle th thine; 
+ And die unhallowed thoughts before you blot 
With your uncleanneſs that which is divine; 
Offer pure incenſe to ſo pure a ſhrine: * 
Let fair hnmanity abhor the deed, 
That ſpots and ſtains love's modeſt ſnow-white weed. 
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29 O ſhame to knighthood, and to ſhining arms 
O foul diſhonour to my houſholas grave 
O impious act including all foul harms! 
A martial man to be ſoft fancy's flave! 
True valour ſtill a true refpe&t fhould have: 
Then my digreſſion is ſo vile, fo baſe, 
That it will live engraven in my face, 


30 Ves tho'l die, the ſcandal will ſurvive, 
And be an eye- ſore to my golden coat: 
Some loathſome daſh the herald will contrive, 
To cypher me how fondly I did dote: 
That my poſterity ſham'd with the note 
Shall curſe my bones, and hold it for no fin, 
To with that I their father had not been. 


31 What win J if I gain the thing I ſeek ? 
A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy, 
Who buys a minute*s mirth to wail a week? 
Or ſells eternity to get a toy ? 
For one ſweet grape who will the vine deſtroy ? 
Or what fond beggar but to touch the crown, | 
Would with the ſceptre ſtraight be ſtrucken down ? 


32 If Colatinus dream of my intent, 
Will he not wake, and in a deſperate rage 
Poſt hither, this vile purpoſe to prevent? 
This ſiege, that hath ingirt his marriage, 
This blurto youth, this ſorrow to the ſage, 
This dying virtue, this ſurviving ſhame, 
Whoſe crime will bear an ever-during blame. 


33 O what excuſe can my invention make 
When thou ſhalt charge me with ſo black a deed! 
Will not my tongue be mute, my frail joints ſhake ? 
Mine eyes forego their light, my falſe heart bleed}? 
The guilt being great, the fear doth ſtill exceed, 
And extreme fear can neither fight norfly, 
But coward-like with trembling terror die. 
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34 Had Colatipus kill'd my Gon ar fire, 
Or lain in ambuſh to betray my lifes 
Or were he not my dear friend, this deſire 
Might have excuſe to 2 _ — wife: 
As in revenge or quit 5 
But as he is my kinſman, my dear friend, 
The ſhame and fault fiads ao excuſe nor end. 


s Shameful it is, if once the fact be known ; 
Hateful it is: there is no hate in lovigg—— 
I'll beg her love: but ſhe is not her own; 
The worſt is but denial, and reproving. 

My will is ſtrong, paſt reaſon's weak removing. 
Who tears a ſentence or an old man's (aw, 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. 


36 Thus (graceleſs) holds he diſputation, | 
"Tween frozen conſcience, and hot burning will, 
And with good thoughts makes diſpenſation, 
Urging the worſer ſenſe for vantage ſtill, 
Which in a moment doth confound and kill 
All pure effects, and doth ſo far proceed, 
That what is vile, ſhews like a virtuous deed» 


37 Quoth he, ſhe took me kindly by the hand, 
And gaz d for tidings in my esger eyes, 
Fearing ſome bad news from the warlike band 
Where her beloved Colatinus lies. | 
O how her fear did make her colour riſe ? 

Firſt red as roſes that on lawn we lay, 
Then white as lawn the roſes took away. 


38 And now her hand in my hand being lock'd, 
Faxc'd it to tremble with her loyal fear: 
Which ſtruck her ſad, and then it faſter rock'd, 

. Vatil her huſband's welfare ſhe did hear; | 
Whereat ſhe ſmiled with ſo ſweet a chear, 
That had Narciſſus ſeen her as ſhe ſtood, 
Self-love had never drown'd him in the flood. 
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g Why hunt I then for colour or excuſes? 
All orators are dumb when beauty pleads. 
Poor wretches have remorſe in poor abuſes ; 
Love thrives not in the heart that ſhadows dreads. 
Affection is my captain and he leads: | 
And when his gaudy banner is diſplay'd, 
The coward fights, and will not be diſmay' d. 


40 Then childiſh fear avaunt ! debating die! 

Reſpect and reaſon wait on wrinkled age 

My heart ſhall never countermand mine eye, 

Sad pauſe and deep regard beſeems the ſage, 

My part is youth, and beats theſe from the ſtage. 
Deſire my pilot is, beauty my prize, 


Then who fears finking where ſuch treaſure lies. 


41 As corn o'er-grown by weeds, ſo heedful fear 
ls almoſt cloak'd by unreſiſted luſt. 
Away he ſteals with open liſtning ear, | 
Full of foul hope, and full of fond miſti ult : 
Both which as ſervitors to the unjuſt, 
| So croſs him with their oppolite perſwaſica, 
That now he vows a league, and now invaſion, 


42 Within his thought her heavenly image ſits, 
And in the ſelf- ſame ſeat fits Colatine, : 


That eye which looks on her, confounds his wits; 


That eye which him beholds, as more divine 
Unto a view fo falie will not incline: 
But with a pure appeal ſeeks to the heart, 
Which once corrupted, takes the worler part. 


43 And therein heartens up his ſervile powers, 
Who flattered by their leaders jocund ſhow, 
Stuff up his luit, as minutes fill up hours: 
And as their captain, ſo their pride doth grow; 
Paying more laviſh tribute than they owe. 
| By reprobate deſire thus madly led 
The Roman Lord doth march to Lucrece' bed. 
{ | d 
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5 And being lighted, by the light he ſpies 
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The locks between her chamber and his will, 

Each one by him enforc'd, recites his ward, 

But as they open they all rate his ill, 

Which drives the creeping thief to ſome rey ard, 

The threſhold grates the door to have him heard: 
Night-wandring weaftes ſhriek to fee him there, 
They fright him, yet he Kill purſues his fear. 


As each unwilling portal yields him way, 
Thro? litthe vents and crannies of the d 
The wind wars with his torch to make him ſtay, 
And blows the ſmoke of it into his face, 
Extinguiſhing his conduct in this caſe 3 
But his hot heart, which fond deſire doth ſcorck, 
Puffs forth mother wind that fires the - torch. 


Lucretia's glove, wherein her needle ſticks, 

He takes it from the ruſhes where it lies, 

And griping it, the needle his finger pricks ; 

As who ſhou'd ſay, this glove to wanton tricks 
Is not mur'd, return ag-in in haſte, 
Thou ſeeſt our miſtreſs ornaments are chaſte, 


But all theſe poor forbiddings could not ſtay him, 
He in the worſt ſenſe conſtrues their denial; 
The doors, the wind, the glove that did delay him, 
He takes for accidental things of trial! 
Or as thoſe bars which ſtop the hoarly dial, 
Which with a lingering ſtay his courſe doth let, 
"Til every minute pays the hour his debt. 


So, ſo, quoth he, theſe lets attend the time 

Like little froſts that ſometime threat the ſpring, 

To add a more rejoicing to the prime, 

And give the fneaped birds more cauſe to ſing; 

Pain pays the income of each precious thing. 
Hugh rocks, high winds, ſtrong pirates, ſhelvcs and ſand; 
The merchant fears, ere rich at hom e he lands, 
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49 Now is he come unto the chamber door, x 
That ſhuts him from the heaven of his thought, 
Which with a yielding latch, and with no more, 
Hath bar'd him from the bleſſed thing he fought. 
So from himſelf impiety hath wrought, 

That for his prey to pray he doth begin, 
As if the heavens ſhould countenance his ſin! 


go But in the midſt of his unfruitful prayer, 
Having follicited th' eternal power, | 
That his foul thoughts might compaſs his fair Fair, 
And they would ſtand auſpicious to the hour, 
Even there he (tarts, quoth he, I muſt deflower! 
The powers to whom I pray, abhor this fact, 
How can they then aſſiſt me in the act? 


$1 Then love and fortune be my gods, my guide, 
My will is back'd with reſolution; 
Thoughts are but dreams 't their effects be tried. 
Black fin is clear'd with abſolution, — 
Againſt love's fire, fear's froſt hath diſſolution. 
The eye of heaven is out, and miſty aight - 
Covers the ſhame that follows ſweet deligut. 


$2 This ſaid, his guilty hand pluckt up the latch, 
And with his knee the door he opens wide, 
The dove ſleeps faft that this night-owl will catch, 
Thus treaſon works e'er traitors be eſpied: 
Who ſees the lurking ſerpent Reps aſide; 
But ſhe, ſound ſleeping, fearing no ſuch thing, 
Lies at the mercy of his mortal ſting. 


$3 Into the chamber wickedly he ſtalks, 
And gazeth on her yet unttamed bed: 
The curtains being cloſe, about he walks, 
Rolling his greedy eye-balls in his head, 
By their high treaſon is his heart willed : 
Which gives the watch-word to his hand too ſoas, 
To draw ihe cloud that hides the filver moon: 
| d a ; 


ſands 
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54 Look as the fair and fiery pointed ſun, 
Ruſhing from forth a cloud, bereaves our ſight : 
Even ſo the curtain drawn, his eyes begun 
_ To wink, being blinded, with a greater light. 
Whether it is that ſhe reflects ſo bright | 
That dazzleth them, or elſe ſome ſhame ſuppos'd, 
But blind they are, and keep themſelves inclos'd. 


gs O had they in that darkſome priſon died, 

Then had they ſeen the period of their ill; 

Then Colatine again by Lucrece fide, 

In his clear bed might have repoſed ſtill ; 

But they muſt ope, this bleſſed league to kill; 
And holy-thoughted Lucrece to their ſight, 
Muſt fell ber joy, her life, her world's delight. 


56 Her lilly hand, her roſy cheeks lies under, 

Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiſs; 

Who therefore angry ſeems to part in ſunder, 

Swelling on either fide to want his bliſs: 

Between whoſe hills her head entombed is. 

Where like a virtuous monument ſhe lies, 
To be admir'd of rude unhallowed eyes. 


57 Without the bed her other fair hand was, 
On the green coverlet, whoſe, perfect white 
Shew'd like an April dazie on the-graſs, 
With pearly ſweat, reſembling dew of night. 
Her eyes like Marigolds had ſheath'd their light, 
And canopied in daikneſs ſweetly lay, 
Til they might open to adorn the day. 


88 Her hair like golden threads plaid with her breath, 
O modeſt wantone, wanton modeſty ! 
Showing life's triumph in the map of death, 
And death's dim look in life's mortality. 
Each in her ſleep themſelves ſo beautifie, 
As if between them twain there was no ſtrife, 
But that life liv'd in death, and death in life, 
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g Her breaſts like ivory 22 cireled with blue, 
A pair of maiden worlds unconquered: | 
Save of their lord no bearing yoke they knew, 
And him by oath they truly honoured. Fs 
Theſe worlds in Tarquin new arabition bred; 
Who like a foul uſurper went about | 

Prom this fair throne to have the owner out. 


60 What could he ſee, but mightily he noted? 
What did he note, but ſtrongly he defired ?- 
What he beheld, on that he firmly doated, 
And in his will his wilful. eye he tired. 
With more than admiration he admired. 

Her azure veins, her alabaſter ſkin, 


Her coral lips, her ſnow-white dimpled chin. 


61 As the grim lion fawneth o'er his prey, 
Sharp hunger by the conqueſt ſatisfied:. 
So o'er this ſleeping ſou] doth Tarquin ſtay, 
His rage of luſt by gaz ing qualified,. 
Slack'd,. not ſuppreſt; for ſtanding by her ſide, 
His eye which late this mutiny reſtrains, 
Unto a greater uproar tempts his yeins, 


62 And they like ſtragling flaves for pillage fighting, 
Obdurate vaſſals, fell exploits effecting, | 
In bloody death and raviſhment delighting, 
Nor children's tears nor mother's groans reſpecting, 
Swell in their pride the onſet ſtill expecting. 
Anon his beating heart alarum ſtriking, | 
Gives the hot charge, and bids them do their liking ; 


63 His drumming heart chears up his burning eye, 
His eye commends the leading to his hand: 
His hand as proud of ſuch a dignity, 
Smoaking with pride, march'd on to make his ſtand 
On her bare breaſts, the heart of all her land, 
Whoſe ranks of blue veins as his hands did ſcale, 
Left their round turrets deſtitute and pale, 


> 
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464 They muſtering to the quiet cabinet, 
, Where their dear governeſs and lady lies, 
Do tell her the is dreadfully beſet, 
And fright her with confuſion of their cries : 
She mach amaz d, breaks ope her lock'd- up eyes; 
Who peeping forth this tumult to behold, 
Are by his flaming torch diram'd and controll'd. 


65 Imagine her as one in dead of night, 
From forth dull fleep by dreadful} fancy waking, 
That thinks ſhe hath beheld ſome ghaftly ſprite, 
Whoſe grim afpect ſets every joint à ſhaking, 
What terror *tis: but ſhe in worſer taking, 
From ſleep diſturbed, heedfully doth view 
The fight which makes ſuppoſed terror rue. 


66 Wrapt and confonnded in a thoufand fears, 
Like to a new-kill'd bird ſhe trembling lies: 
She dares not look, yet winking there appear 
Quick ſhiſting anticks ugly in her eyes, 
Such ſhadows are the weak brain's e : 
Who angry that the eyes flie from their lights, 
In darkneſs daunts them with more dreadful fights. 


67 His hand that yet remains upon her breaſt, 
(Rude ram to batter ſubh an ivory wall :) 
May feel her heart (poor citizen) diſtreſt, 
+ Wounding itſelf to death, rife up and fall: 
Beating her bulk, that his hand ſhakes withal. 
This moves in him more rage, and feſler pity, 
To make the breach, and enter this ſweet city. 


63 Firſt like a trumpet doth his tongue begin 
To ſound a parly to his heartleſs foe, 
Who o'er the white ſheet peers her whiter chin, 
' The reaſon of this raſh alarm to know, | 
Which he by dumb demeanor ſeeks to ſhow : 
But ſhe with vehement prayers urgeth ſtill, 
Under what colour he commits this ill. 
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That eyep far anger makes the lilly pale, 

And the red-rpſe-hluſh at her gwn diſgrace, 

Shall plead for mc, and tell my loying tale, 

Under that coJlonr am I come to ſcale 
Thy never co nꝗ uer'd fort, the fault is thine, 
For thoſe thine eyes betray thee upto mine. . 


70 Thus 1 foreſtall thee, if thou mean to chide : 
Thy beauty hath enſnar'd thee to this Right, 
Where thou with patience muſt my will abide 2 
My will, that marks thee for my earth's delight, 
Which I to conquer jought with all my might. 

But 45 reproot and reajon beat it dead, 
By thy bright beauty it was newly bred, 


71 1 ſee what cxoſſes my attempts will bring , 
I know what thoras the growing roſe de fends; 
think the honey gyarded with a ſting. | 
All this beforehand counſel comprehepds ; 
But will is deaf, and hears no heedful friends. 
_ he hath an eye to gaze on beauty, 
And doats on what he looks, gainſt law gr duty. 


72 1 have debated even in my ſoul, 
What wrong, what ſhame, what ſorrow I ſhall breed 
But nothing can affect ion's courſe controul, | 
Or ſtop the headlong fury of his ſpeed. | 
I know repentant tears enſye the deed. 

Reproach. diidaiy, and deadly enmity, 


Yet ſtrive I to embrace mine infamy. 


73 This ſaid, he ſhakes aloft his Roman blade, 
Which like a faulcon tow'ring in the ſkies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wing's ſhade, 
Whole cxook-beak threatens, if he mount he dies. 
So under the inſulting favichioo lies 
Harmleſs Lucretia, marking what he tells, 
With trembling fear, as fow] hear faulcen's bells. 
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74 Luerece, quoth he, this night I muſt enjoy thee ; 
If thou deny, then force muſt work my way: 
For in thy bed I purpoſe to deſtroy thee. | 

That done, ſome worthleſs ſlave of th ine I'll lay, 
To kill thine honour with thy life's decay: 
And in thy dead arms do I mean to place him, 
Swearing I flew him, ſeeing thee embrace him. 


75 So thy ſurviving huſband ſhall remain, 
The ſcornful mark of every open eye, 
Thy kinſmen hang their heads at this diſdain, 
Thy iſſue blur'd with nameleſs baſtardy : 
And thou the author of their obloquy, 
Shall have thy treſpaſs cited up in rhimes, 
And ſung by children in ſucceeding times. 


56 But if thou yield, I reſt thy ſecret friend, 
The fault unknown is as a thought unacted, 
A little harm done to a great good end, 
For lawful policy remains enacted, | 
The poiſonous ſimple ſometimes is compacted 
In pureft compounds; being ſo applied, 
His venom in effect is purified, | 


57 Then for thy buſband and thy children's ſake, 
Tender my ſuit, bequeath not to their lot 
The ſhame that from them no device can take, 
The blemiſh that vill never be forgot: 

Worſe than a ſlaviſh wipe, or birth-hours blot : 
For marks deſcribed in men's nativity, 
Are nature's faults, not their own infamy. 


78 Here with a cockatrice dead killing eye, 
He rouſed up himſelf, and makes a pauſe; 
While ſhe the picture of pure piety, | 
Uke a white hind beneath the Gripe's ſharp claws. 
Pleads in a wilderneſs where are no laws, | 
To the rough beaſt, that knows no gentle right, 
Nor ought obeys but his foul appetite, 
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But when a black-fac'd cloud the world doth threat, 
In his dim miſt th* aſpiring mountain hiding, 
From earth's dark womb ſome gentle guſt doth get, 
Which blow thele pitchy vapours from their biding, 
Hind'ring their preſent fall by this dividing. 
So his unhallowed haſte her words delays, 
And moody Pluto winks while Orpheus plays. 


so Yet foul nigbt-waking cat he doth but dally, 


$2 


$3 


While in his hold-faſt foot the weak mouſe panteth ; 
Her ſad behaviour feeds his vulture folly; | 
A ſwallowing gulf that even in plenty wanteth : 
His ear her prayer admits, but his heart granteth 

No penetrable entrance to her plaining, 

Tears harden luſt, tho* marble wears with raining. 


Her pity-pleading eyes are ſadly fixed 
In the remorſleſs wrinkles of his face. 


Her modeſt eloquence with ſighs is mixed, 


Which to her oratory adds more grace. 
She puts the period often from his place, 
And midſt the ſentence io her accent breaks, 
That twice ſhe doth begin ere once ſhe ſpeaks. 


She conjures him by high almighty Jove, | 
By knighthood, gentry, and ſweet friendſhip's oath, 
By her untimely tears, her huſband's love, 
By holy humane law, and common troth, 
By heaven and earth, and all the powers of both, 
That to hisborrow'd bed he may retire, 
And ſtoop to honour not to foul. deire, 


uoth ſhe, reward not hoſpitality | 
ith ſuch black payment as thou haſt pretended ; 
Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee, 
Marr not the thing that cannot be amended : 
End thy ill aim, before thy ſhoot be ended, 
He is no woodman that doth bend his bow 
To ſtrike a poor unſeaſonable doe. 
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$4 My huſband is thy friend, for his ſake ſpare me, 
Thyſelf art mighty, for thy own ſake laave me: 
Myſelf a weakling, do not then enſnare me: 
Thou look'ft not like deceit, do not deceive me- 
My ſighs like whirwinds labour hence to heave thee, 
If ever man was mov'd with woman's moans, 
Be moved with my tears, my fighs, my groans. 


$; All which together like a troubled ocean, 
Beat at thy rocky, and wreek-threatning heart, 
To ſoften it with their continual motion: 
For ſtones diffolv'd, to water do convert. 
Or if no harder than « ſtone thou art, 
Melt at my tears and be cempaſiionate, 
Soft pity enters at an iron gate. 


36 In Tarquin's likenefs I did entertain thee, 
Haſt thou put on his ſhape to do him ſhame! 
To all the hoſt of heaven I corplaia me, 
Thou wrong'ſt his honour, wound'ſt his princely name, 
Thou art not what thou feem'ſt ; and if the lame, 
Thou ſeem'ſt not what thou art, a God, a King; 
For Kings like Gods ſhould govern every thing. 


37 How will thy ſhame be ſeeded in thine age, 
| When thus thy vices bud before thy ſpring? 
If in thy hope thou dar'tt do ſuch outrage, | 
What dar'ſt thou not when once thou art a King ? 
O be remembered no outrageons thing 

From vaſſal actore can be wipt away 

Then King*s miſdeeds cannot be hid in clay. 


88 This deed ſhall make thee only lov'd for tear, 
But happy monarchs ſtil! are fear'd for love: 
With foul offenders thou perforce muſt bear, 
When they in thee the like offences prove: 
If but for fear of this, they will remove. 
For princes are the glaſe, the ſchool, the book, 
Where ſubjeQs eyes do learn, do read, do look. 
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39 And wilt thou be the ſchool where luſt ſhall learn? 
Muſt he in thee read lectures of ſuch ſhame ? 
Wilt thou be glaſs wherein it ſhall difeern 
Authority for ſin, warrant for blame ? 

To privilege diſhonour in thy name, 
Thou back*ſt reproach againſt long living laud, 
And mak'ſt fair reputation but a baud. 


90 Haſt thou commanded? by him that gave it thee, 


From a pure heart command thy rebel will: 
Draw nor thy ſword to guard iniquity, | 
For it was lent thee all that brood to kill. 
Thy princely office how can'ft thou fulfill 
hen pattern'd by thy fault, foul fin may ſay, 
He learn'd to fin, and thou didft teach the way ? 


51 Think but how vile a ſpectacle it were, 
To view thy preſent treſpaſs in another : 
| Men's faults do ſeldom to themfelves appear, 
Their own tranſgreſſions partially they ſmother; 


This guilt would ſeem death- worthy in thy brother. 


O how are they wrapt in with infamies, 


That from their own miſdeeds aſkance their eyes 


92 To thee, to thee, my heav'd up hands appeal, 
Not to ſeducing luſt's outrageous fire; 
I ſue for exil'd majeſty's repeal, 
Let him return, and flattering thoughts retire. 
His true reſpe& will priſon falſe deſire, | 
And wipe the dim miſt from thy doating eyne, 
That thou ſhalt ſee thy ſtate, and pity mine. 


93 Have done, quoth he, my uncontrolled tide 
Turns not, but ſwells the higher by this let. 
Small lights are ſoon blown out, huge fir es abide, 
And with the wind in greater fury fret: 
The petty ſtreams that pay a daily debt 
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To their ſalt ſovereign with their freſh falls haſte, 


Add to his flow, but alter not the taſte, 
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54 Thowart,.(quoth ſhe) a ſea, a ſovereign King, 
And lo, there falls into thy boundleſs flood, 
Black luſt, diſhonour, ſhame, miſgoverning, 
Who ſeek to ſtain the ocean of thy blood. 

If all theſe petty ills ſhall-change thy good, 
"Thy ſea within a puddle womb is berſed, 
And nat the puddle in thy ſea diſperſed. 


5 So ſhall theſe ſlaves be King, and thou their flave:- 
Thou nobly baſe, they baſely dignified: 
| Thou their fair. life, and they. thy fouler grave: 
4 Thou loathed in their ſhame, they in thy pride, 
The leſſer thing ſhould not the greater hide. 
The cedar ſtoops not to the baſe ſhrub's foot, 
But low ſhrubs wither at the cedar's root. 


96 So let thy thoughts low vaſſals to thy ſtate.——- 
No more, quoth he, by heaven I will not hear thee: 
Yield-to my love, if not, enforced hate 
Inſtead of love's coy touch ſhall rudely tear thee:. 
That done, de ſpightfully Il mean to bear thee 
Unto the baſe bed of ſome raſcal. groom, 
To be thy partner in this ſhameful doom, 


97 This ſaid, he ſets his foot upon the light, 
For light and luft are deadly enemies; 
Shame folded up in blind concealing night, 
When moſt unſeen, then moſt doth. tyrannize. 
The wolf hath ſeized his prey, the poor lamb cries, 
Til with her owa white fleece her voice coatrol}'d, 
Intombs her outcry in her lips ſweet fold. 


98 For with the nightly linen that ſhe wears, 
He pens her piteous clamours in her head, 
Cooling his hot face in the chaſteſt tears, 
That ever modeſt eyes with ſorrow ſhed, 

O that foul luſt ſhould ſtain ſo pure a bed! 
The ſpots whereof could weeping. purifie ! 
Her tears ſhould drop on them perpetually. 
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99 But ſhe hath loſt a dearer thing than life, 
And he hath won what he would loſe again: 
This forced league doth. force a further ſtrife, 

"This momentary jay breeds months of pain, 
This hot. deſire converts to cold diſdain ; 
Pure chaſtity is rifled of her ſtore, 
5 And luſt, the thief, far poorer than before. 


10 Look at the full- fed hound or gorged hawk, 
Unapt for tender ſmell or ſpeedy flight, 
Make; ſſow purſuit, or altogether balk, 
The prey wherein by nature they delight: 
So furfeit- taking Tarquin fears this night; 
His taſte delicious, in digeſtion ſowring, 
Devours his will, that lived by foul devouring. 


101 O deeper fin than bottomleſs. coneeit 
Can comprehend-in till imagination 
Drunken defire muſt vomit his receipt, 
E' er he can ſee his own abomination. 
While luſt is in his pride, no exclaination 
Can curb his heat, or rein his raſh deſire, 
Til like à jade, ſelf-will himſelf doth tire. 


102 And then with lank and lean diſcolour'd cheek, 
With heavy eye, knit brow, and ſtrengthleſs pace, 
Feeble defire all recreant, poor and meek, - f 

Like to a bankrupt beggar wails his caſe: 

The fleſh being proud, deſire doth fight with grace; 
For there it revels, aud when that decays, 
The guilty rebel for admiſſion prays. 


103 So fares it with this fault-full Lord of Rome, 
Who this accompliſhment ſo hofly chaſed: 
For now againſt himſelf he ſounds this doom, 
That thro' the length of time he ſtands diſgraced, 
:Befides, his ſoul's fair temple is defaced; 
To whoſe weak ruins muſter troops of carer, 
To aſk the ſpotted princeſs how ſhe fares. 
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104 She ſays, her ſubjects with foul inſurrection 
Have batter'd down her conſecrated wall, 
And by their mortal fault brought in ſubjeQtion 

Her immortality, and made her thrall 

To living death and pain perpetual. * 
Which in her preſcieace ſhe controuled till, 
But her foreſight could not foreſtall their will, 


10; Even in this thought thro' the dark night he ſtealeth 
A captive victor that hath Joſt in gain; 
Bearing away the wound that nothing healeth, 
The {car that will deſpite of cure remain: 
Leaving his ſpoil perplext in greater pain, 
She bears the load of luſt he left behind, 
And he the burthen of a guilty mind. 


106 Helike a thieviſh dog creeps ſadly thence, 
She like a wearied lamb lies panting there; 
He ſcolds aud hates himſelf fr his offence, 
She deſperate, with her nails, her fleſh doth tear. 
He faintly flies, ſweating with guilty fear; 
She ſtays 1 on the dire ful night; 
He runs and chides his vaniſh'd loath'd delight. 


4107 He thence departs a heavy convertite; 
She there remains a hopelels caſt- away: 
He in his ſpeed looks for the morning Wor 
She prays he never may behold the day, | 
For day, quoth ſhe, night-ſcapes doth open lay : 
And my true eyes have never practiled how 
To cloak offences with a cunning brow. - 


108 They think not but that every eye can fee 
The ſame diſgrace which they themſelves behold 
And therefore would they ſtill in darkneſs lie, 
To have their unſeen fin remain untold: 

For they their guilt with weeping will unfold, 
And grave, like water that doth eat in ſteel, 
Upon my cheeks what helpleſs ſhame I feel. 
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109 Here ſhe exclainas againſt repoſe and reſt, 
And bids her eyes hereafter (till be blind: 
She wakes het heart by beating on her breaſt, 
And bids it leap from thence where it may find 
Some purer cheſt, to cloſe fo pure a mind. 


Frantick with grief thus breathes ſhe forth ker ſpight, 


Againſt the unſeen ſecrecy of night. 


110 O comfort-k illing night, image of hell, 
Dim regiſter and notary of ſhame, | 
Black ftage for tragedies and murders fell, 
Vaſt ſin- concealing chaos, nurſe of blame, 
Blind muffled bawd, dark harbour of defame! 
Grim cave of death, whiſpering conipirator, 
With eloſe · tongued treaſon, and the raviiher! 


111 O hateful, vaporous and foggy night, 
Since thou art guilty of my curleleſs crime: 
Muſter thy miſts to meet the eaſtern light, 
Mate War againſt proportion'd courſe of time: 
Or if thou wilt permit the ſun to climb 
His wonted height, * e et he go to bed, 
Knit poi ſonous clouds about his golden head, 


112 Wich rotten damps raviſh the morning air, 
Let their echal d unwholſotne breaths make ſick 
The life of purity, the fupretne fair, 
E'er he arrive his weary noon-tide prick, 

And let thy miſty vapours march ſo thick, 
That in their ſmoaky ranks his ſmothered light 
May ſet at noon and make perpetual night, 


113 Were Tarquin night, as he is but night's child, 
The ſilver - ſhiding queen he would diſdain, | 
Her twinkling haadtaids too (by him defil'd ) 


Th- o' night's black boſom ſhould not peep again, 


So ſhould I have co-partners in my pain: 
And fellowſhip in woe doth woe aſſwage, 
As Palmers that meke Gort theit pilgrimage. 
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114 Where now? have I no one to bluſh with me? 


To croſs their arms and hang their heads with mine, | 


To maſk their brows and hide their infamy, 
But I alone, alone muſt fit and pine, 
Seaſoning the earth with ſhowers of filver brine, 


Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with groans, 


Poor waſting monuments of laſting moans. 


113 O night! thou furnace of foul - reeking ſmoke, 
Let not the jealous day behold that face 
Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak 
Immodeſtly lies martyred with diſgrace. 

Keep ſtill poſſeſſion of thy gloomy place, 
That all the faults which in thy reign are made 
May likewiſe be ſepulchred in thy ſhade. 


116 Make me not object to the tell-tale day; 
The light ſhall ſhew charaQer'din my brow, 
The ſtory of ſweet chaſtity's decay, 
The impious breach of holy wedlock's vow. 
Yea, the illiterate that know not how 
To cypher what is writ in learned books, 
Will quote my loathſome treſpaſs in my looks. 


317 The nurſe to ſtil] her child will tell my ſtory, 
And fright her crying babe with Tarquin's name: 
The orator to deck his oratory, 
Will couple my reproach to Tarquin's ſhame. 
 Feaſt-finding minſtrels tuning my de fame 
Will tie the hearers to attend each line, 
How Tarquin wronged me, I Colatine. 


118 Let my good name, that ſenſeleſs reputation, 
For Colatine's dear love be kept unſpotted: 
If that be made a theme for diſputation, 
The branches of another root are rotted, - 
And undeſerv'd reproach to him allotted, 
That is as clear from this attaint of mine, 
As I,ere this, was pure to Colatige, 
. | 
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119 O unſeen ſhame! inviſible diſgrace! 
O unfelt ſore ! creſt-wounding private ſcat! 
Reproach is ſtamp'd in Colatinus' face, 
And Tarquin's eye may read the mote afar, 
How he in peace is wounded, not in war, 
Alas ! how many bear ſuch ſhameful blows, | 
Which not themſelves, but he that gives them, knows? 


120 If Colatine, thine honour lay in me, 


From me by ſtrong aſſault it is bereft : 
My honey loſt, and I a drone-like bee, 
Have no perfection of my ſummer left, 
But robb'd and raniack'd by injurions thef t. 
In thy weak hive a wandring waſp hath crept, 
And ſuck*d the honey which thy chaſte bee kept. 


121 Yet am I guilty of thy honour's wreck, 
Yet for thy honour did I entertain him: - 
Coming from thee, I could not put him back, 
For it Pad been diſhonour to diſdain him; 
Beſides of wearineſs he did complain him: 
And talk*d of virtue, (O unlook'd-for evil, 
When virtue is prophan'd in ſuch a devil!) 


122 Why ſhould the worm iatrude the maiden bud? 
Or hateful cuckows hatch in ſparrows neſts? 
Or toads infect fair founts with venom mud 
Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breaſts? 
Or Kings be breakers of their own beheſts ? 
But no perfeQion is ſo abſolute. 
That ſome iniquity doth not pollute. 


123 The aged man that coffers up his gold, 
Is plagu'd with cramps, and gouts, and painful fits, 
And ſcarce hath eyes his treaſure to behold, 
But like ſtill piniag Tantalus he fits, 
And uſeleſs bans the harveſt of his wits, 
Having no other plealure of his gain, 
But tormeat that it cannot cure his pain. 
: - 
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124 So then he hath it when he cannot uſe it, 
And leaves it to be maſter'd by his young; 
Who in their pride do preſently abule it : 
Their father was too weak, and they too ſtrong, 
To hold their curſed, bleſſed fortune long. 
The ſweets we wiſh oft turn to loathed ſours, 
Even in the moment that we call them ours. 
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126 Unruly blaſts wait on the tender ſpring, 
Unwholeſame weeds take root with precious fluwers, 
The adder hiſſeth where the ſweet birds ſing, 
What virtue breeds, iniquity devours : 
We have no good that we can ſay is ours: 
But ill annexed opportunity, | 


Or kills his life, or elſe his quality. 


126 O opportunity! thy guilt is great; 
Tis thou that execut'ſt the traitors treaſon ; 
Thou ſets the wolf where he the lamb may get: 
Whoever plots the ſin, thou point'ſt the ſeaſon; 
Tis thou that ſpurn'ſt at right, at law, at reafon, 
And in thy ſhady cell where none may ſpy her, 
Sits ſin to ſeize the ſouls that wander by her, 


827 Thou mak'ſt the veſtal violate her oath: 
Thou blow'ſt the fire when temperance is thaw'd. 
Thou ſmother'ſt honeſty, thou murder'ſt troth, 
Thou foul abetter, thou notorious baud; 
Thou plant*tt ſcandal, and diſplaceſt laud. 
Thou raviſher, thou traitor, thou falſe thief, 


Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief. 


128 Thy ſecret pleaſure turns to open ſhame, 
Thy private feaſting to a public faſt : 
Thy ſmothering titles to a ragged name; 
Thy ſugar'd tongue to bitter wormwood taſte : 
Thy violent vanities can never laſt, 
How comes it then, vile opportunity 


Being lo bad, ſuch numbers ſeek for thee? 
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When wilt thou be the humble ſuppliant's friend, 
And bring him where his ſuit may be obtained? 
When wilt thou ſort an hour great ſtrifes to end? 
Or free that ſoul which wretchedneſs hath chained ? 
Give phyſick to the ſick, eaſe to the pained? 
The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for thee ? 
But they ne'er meet with opportunity. _ 


The patient dies while the phyſician fleeps ; 
The orphan pines while the oppreſſor feeds; 
Juſtice is feaſting while the widow weeps: 
Advice is ſporting while infection breeds, 


Thou grant'ſt no time for charitable deeds ; 


131 


131 


133 


Wrath, envy, treaſon, rape, and murder rages, 
Thy heinous hours wait on thera as their pages. 


When truth and virtue have to do with thee, 
A thouſand croſſes keep them from thy aid; 
They buy thy help, but fin ne'er gives a fee 
He gratis comes, and thou art well apaid, 
As well to hear, as grant what he hath ſaid, 
My Colatine wauld elſe have come to me: 
When Tarquin did, but he was ſtay'd by thee, 


Guilty thou art of murder and of theft, 
Guilty of perjury and ſubornation, 
Guilty of treaſon, forgery, and ſhift, 
Guilty of inceſt, that abomination, 
An acceſſaty by thine inclination 
To all fins paſt, and all that are to come, 
From the creation to the general doom. 


Miſhapen time, copeſmate of ugly night, 

Swift tubtle poſt, carrier of griſly care, 

Eater of youth, falfe ſlave to falſe delight, 

Baſe watch of woes, ſin's pack-hotſe, virtue's ſnare, 


Thou nurſeſt all, and murder'ſt all that are: 


O hear me then, injurious ſhifting time, 
Be guilty of my death, ſince of my crime. 
5 2 | 
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Why hath thy ſervant opportunit 
18 Betray d the hours thou gavꝰſt wi to repoſe? 
Cancel'd my fortunes and enchained me 
To endleſs date of never-ending woes ? 
Time's office is to find the hate of foes, 
To eat up error by opinion bred, 
Not ſpend the dowry of a lawful bed. 


135 Time's ra Bs to calm contending Kings, 


To unmaſk falſhood, and bring truth to light, 

To ſtamp the ſeal of time in aged things, 

To wake the morn, and centinel the night, 

To wrong the wronger 'til he render right, 
To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours 
And ſmear with duſt their glittering golden tow'rs. 


136 To fill with worm-holes ſtately monuments, 
To feed oblivion with decay of things, 
To blot old books, and alter their contents, 
To pluck the quills from ancient ravens wings. 
To dry the old oak's ſap, and cheriſh ſprings, 
To ſpoil antiquities of hammered ſteel], 
And turn the giddy round of fortune's wheel. 


137 To ſhew the beldame, daughters of her daughter, 
To make the child a man, the man a child, 
To ſlay the tyger that doth live by ſlaughter, 
To tame the unicorn and lion wild, 
To mock+the ſubtle in themſelves beguil'd; 
To chear the ploughman with increaſeful crops, 
And waſte huge ſtones with little water drops. 


238 Why work'ſt thou miſchief in thy pilgrima 
, Voleſs thou could'ſt return to — 40 — 
One poor retiring minute in an age, 
Would purchaſe thee a thouſand thouſand friends, 
Lending him wit, that to bad debtors lends: 
O this dread night, wouldſt thou one hour come back, 
could prevent this ſtorm, and ſhun this wreck, 


back, 
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139 Thou ceaſeleſe lackey to eternity, | 
With ſome miſchance croſs Tarquin in this flight, 
Deviſe — beyond extremity , 7% 
To make him curſe this curſed crime ful night: 
Let ghaſtly ſhadows his lewd eyes — 8 

Anq the dire thought of his committed evil, 
| Shape every buſh a hideous ſhapeleſs Devil. 


140 Diſturb his hours of reſt with reſtleſs trances, 
Afffict him in his bed with bedrid groans; 
Let there bechance him pitiful miſchances ; 
To make him moan, but pity not his moans 2: 
Stone him with hardened hearts harder than ſtones, 
And let mild women to him looſe their mildneſs, 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildne ſs, 


Let him have time to tear his curled hair, 
Let him have time againſt himſelf to rave, 
Let him have time of times help to deſpair, 
Let him have time to live a loathed ſlave. 
Let him have time a beggar's orts to crave; 
And time to fee one that by almsdoth live, 
Diſdain to him diſdained ſcraps to give. 


142 Let him have time to ſee his friends his foes, 
And merry fools'to mock at him reſort : 
Let him have time to mark how flow time goes 
In time of forrow, and how ſwift and. ſſiort 
His time of folly and his time of -ſport : 
And ever let his unrecalling time, 
Have time to wail th' abuſing of his time. 


143 O time, thou tutor both to good and had, 
Teach me to curſe him that thou taught*{t this ill, 
At his own ſhadow let the thief run mad, 
Himſelf, himſelf ſeek every hour to kill, 


Such wretched hands ſuch wretched blood ſhould ſpill, 


For who ſo baſe would ſuch an office have, 
As ſlanderous death's-man to fo baſe a flave ? 
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144 The baſer is he, coming from a King, 
Tit To ſhame his hope with deeds degenerate, 
4 The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
| That makes him honour' d, or begets him hate; 
For greateſt ſcandal waits on greateſt ſtate. 
The moon heing clouded preſently is miſt, 
But little ſtars may hide them when they lift. 


145 The crow may bathe his coal black wings in mire, 
And unperceiv'd fly with the filth away, 
But if the like the ſnow-whitc ſwan deſire, 
The ftain upon the ſilver down will ſtay. 
Poor grooms are ſightleſs night, Kings glorious day, 
Gnats are unnoted whereſoe'er they fly, 
But eagles gaz'd upon with every eye. 


© 246 Our idle words, ſervants to ſhallow fools, 
Unprofitable ſounds, weak arbitrators, 
Buſy ourſelves in ſxill- contending ſchodls, 
Debate where leiſure ſerves with dull debators : 
To trembling clients be your mediators : 
For me I force not argument a ſtraw, 
Since that my caſe is paſt the help of law. 


1% In vain I rail at opportunity, 
At time, at Tarquin, and unſearchful night: 
In vain I cavil with mine infamy, 
In vain I ſpurn at my confirm'd deſpite : 
This helpleſs ſmoak of words doth me no right; 
The remedy indeed to do me good, 
Is to let forth my foul defiled blood, 


148 Poor hand, why quivereſt thou at this decree ? 
Honour thyſelf to rid me of this ſhame 
For if I die, my honour lives in thee, 
But if L live, thou liv'ſt in my defame; 
Since thou could'ſt not defend thy loyal dame, 
And wait afraid to ſcratch her wicked foe, 
Kill both thyſelf and her for yielding fo. 
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149 This ſaid, from her betumbl'd couch ſhe ſtarts, 


To find ſome deſperate inſtrument of death, 

But this no ſlaughter-houſe, no tool imparts, J 

To make more vent for paſſage of her breath, 
Which thronging through her lips ſo vaniſheth 
As ſmoak from Etna, that in air conſumes, 
Or that which from diſcharged cannon fumes. 


150 In vain (quoth ſhe) I live, and ſeek in vain 


Some happy mean to end a hapleſs life: 
I fear'd by Tarquin's faulchion to be lain, 
Yet for the ſelf-ſame purpoſe ſeek a knife, 
But when ' fear'd, I was a loyal wifez 

So am I now; O no, that cannot be, 

Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me. 


151 O that is gone, for which I ſought to live, 


And therefore now I need not fear to die, 

To clear this ſpot by death (at leaſt) I give 

& badge of fame to ſlander's livery, 

A dying life to living infamy, 
Poor helpleſs help the treaſure ſtol'n away,. 
To burn the guiltleſs caſket where it lay. 


152 Well, well, dear Colatine, thou ſhalt not know 


The ſtained taſte of violated troth: 

F will not wrong thy true affection ſo, 

To flatter thee with an infringed-oath :- | 

This baſtard graſs ſhall never come to growth: 
He ſhall not boaſt who did thy ſtock pollute, 
That thou art doating father of his fruit. 


153 Nor ſhall he ſmile at thee in ſecret thought, 


Nor laugh with his companions at thy ſtate, 
But thou ſhalt know thy intereſt was not bought 
Baſely with gold, but ſtol'n from forth thy gate: 
For me I am the miſtreſs of my fate, 
And with my treſpaſs never will diſpence, 
Til life to death acquit my forc'd offence, 
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154 J will not-poiſon thee with my attaint, 
Nor fold my fault in cleanly coined excuſes, 
My fable ground with fin 1 will not paint, 
To hide the truth of this falſe night's abuſes : 
My tongue ſhall utter all; mine eyes like fluices, 
As from 4 mountain ſpring that feeds a dale, 
- Shall guſh pure ſtreams to purge my impure tale. 


x55 By this lamenting Philomel had ended 


The well-tun'd warble of her nightly ſorrow, 

And ſolemn night with flow, ſad, gait deſcended 

To ugly hell, when lo the bluſhing morrow | 

Lends light to all fair eyes that light would borrow, 
But cloudy Lucrece ſhames herlelf to ſee, | 
And therefore ſtill in night would cloiſter'd be. 


156 Revealing day through ev'ry cranny ſpiess 
And ſeems to point her out where ſhe fits weeping, 
To whom ſhe ſobbing ſpeaks, O eye of eyes, 
Why pry*ſ thou thro” my window? leave thy peeping, 
Mock with thy tickling beams, eyes that are ſleeping. 
Brand not my forehead with thy pierciog light, 
For day hath nought to do what's done by aight. 


167 Thus cavils ſhe with every thing ſhe ſees, 
True grief is fond and teſty as a child, 
Who way-ward once, his mood with nought agrees, 
Old woes, not infant ſorrows bear them mild; 
Continuance tames the one, the other wild, 
Like an unpracticed ſwimmer plunging ſtill, 
With too much labour drowns for want of (kill. 


158 So ſhe deep drenched in a ſea of care, 


Holds diſputation with each thing ſhe views, 

And to herſelf all forrow doth compare, 

No object but her paſſions ſtrength renews, 

And as one ſhifts, another ſtraight enſues, 
Sometimes her grief is dumb and hath no words, 
Sometime tis mad, and too much talk affords. 
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1:9 The little birds that tune their morning's joy, 
Make her moans mad with their ſweet melody, 
For mirth doth ſearch the bottom of annoy, 
Sad ſouls are ſlain in merry company, 
' Grief beſt is pleas'd with grief 's ſociety: 
True forrow then is feelingly ſuffic'd, 
When with like ſemblance it is ſympathiz'd. 


160 Tis double death to drown in ken of ſhore, 
He ten times pines, that pines beholding food, 
To ſee the ſalve doth make the wound ake more, 
Great grief grieves moſt at that would do it good; 
Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood, 
Which being ſtopt, the bounding banks o'erflows, 
Grief dallied with, nor law nor limit knows. 


i61 Ye mocking birds (quoth ſhe) your tunes intomb, 
Within your hollow ſwelling feather'd breaſts, 
And in my hearing be you eyer dumb, 
My reſtleſs diſcord loves no ſtops nor reſts; . 
A woeful hoſteſs brooks not merry gueſts: 
Reliſh your nimble notes to pleaſing ears, | 
Diſtreſs likes dumps when time is kept with tears. 


162 Come Philomel, that ſing'ſt of raviſhment, 
Make thy ſad grove in my diſhevel'd hair: 
As the damp earth weeps at thy languiſhmeat; 
So I at each fad ſtrain will ſtrain a tear, 
And with deep groans the Diapaſon bear: 
For burthen-wiſe I'll hum on Tarquin ſtill, 
While thou on Tereus diſcants better ſkill. 


163 And whiles againſt a thorn thou bear'ſt thy part, 

To keep thy ſharp woes waking, wretched I 

To imitate thee well, againſt my heart 

Will fix a ſharp knife, to affright mine eye; 

Who, if it wink, ſhall thereon fall and die. 
Theſe means as frets upon an inſtrument, 
Shall turn our heart-ſtrings to true languiſhment. 
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164 And for poor bird, thou ſing'ſt not in the day, 
As ſhaming any eye ſhould thee behold, 
Some dark deep deſart ſeated from the way, 
That knows nor parching heat, nor freezing cold; 
Will we find out; and there we will unfold 
To creatures ſtern, ſad tunes to change their kinds, 
Since men prove beaſts, let beaſts bear gentle minds 


16; As the poor frighted deer that ſtands at gaze, 
Wildly determining which way to fly, 
Or one incompaſs'd with a winding maze, 
That cannot thread the way out readily : 
So with herſelf is ſhe in mutiny, IT 
To live or die which of the twain were better,. 
When life is ſham'd and death reproaches d2btor. 


366 'To kill myſelf, quoth ſhe, alack what were it, 
But with my body my poor ſoul's pollution ?- 
They that looſe half with greater patience bear it, 
Than they whoſe whole is ſwallowed in confuſion: 
That mother tries a mercileſs concluſion, 
Who having two {weet babes, when death takes one, 
Will lay the other, and be purſe to none. 


167 My body or my ſoul, which was the deurer? 
When the one pure, the other made divine; 
Whoſe love of either to myſelf was nearer? 
When both were kept for heaven and Colatine: 
Ah me, the bark peel'd from the lofty pine, 

His leaves will wither, and his ſap decay, | 
So muſt my ſoul, her bark being peel'd away. 


168 Her houſe is ſack'd, her quiet interrupted, 
Her manſion batter'd by the enemy, 
Her ſacred temple ſpotted, ſpoil'd corrupted, 
Groſly ingirt with daring infamy. | 
Then let it not be call'd impiety | 
If in this blemiſh'd part I make ſore hole, 
Thro' which I may convey this troubled foul. 
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169 Vet die I will not 'til my Colatine 
Have heard the cauſe of my untimely death, 
That he may vow in that ſad hour of mine, 
Revenge on him that made me ftop my breath; 
| My ſtained blood to Tarquin I'll bequeath, 
8. Which by him tainted, ſhall for him be ſpent 
nds And as his due, writ in my teſtament. 


170 My honour I'll bequeath unto the knife, 
That wounds my body ſo diſhonoured : 
"Tis honour to deprive diſhonoured life, ._ 
The one will live, the other being dead; 
So of ſhame's aſhes ſhall my tame be bred : 
For in my death | murder ſhameful ſcorn, 
My ſhame ſo dead, my honour is new-born. 


{ 371 Dear Lord of that dear jewel I have loſt, 
| What legacy ſhall I bequeath to thee ? 
My reſolution, love, ſhall be thy boaſt, h 
By whoſe example thou reveng'd may'ſt be: 
How Tarquin mult be us'd, read it in me: 
ne,. Myſelf thy friend will kill myſelf thy foe, 
And for my ſake ſerve thou falſe Tarquia ſo. 


172 This brief abridgment of my will I make, 
My ſoul and body to the ſkies and ground, 
My reſolution (huſband) do you take, 
Mine honour be the knife's that makes my wound, 
My ſhame be his that did my fame confound: 
And all my fame that lives diſburſed be 
To thoſe that live and think no ſhame of me. 


473 Then Colatine ſhall overſee this will, 
How was. I overſeen that thou ſhalt ſee it? 
My blood ſhall waſh the ſlander of mine ill; 
My life's foul deed my life's fair end ſhall free it? 
Faint not faint heart, but ſtoutly ſay, ſo be it. 
Yield to my hand, and it ſhall conquer thee, 
Thou dead, that die, and both ſhall victors be. 


ww 
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174 This plot of death when ſadly ſhe had la id, 
And wip'd the briniſh pearl from her bright eyes, 
With untun'd tongue ſhe hoarſely call'd her maid, 
Whoſe ſwift obedience to her miſtreſs hies, 
For fleet-wing*d-duty with thought's feathers flies; 
Poor Lucrece cheeks unto her maid ſeern ſo; 
As winter meads when fun doth melt their ſnow. 


175 Her miſtreſs ſhe doth give demure good morrow, 
With ſoft flow tongue,. true marks of modeſty, 
And ſoars a fad look to her lady's ſorrow, 

(For why her face wore forrow's livery) 
But durſt not aſk of her audaciouſly, 
Why her two ſuns were cloud-eclipſed ſo, 
Nor why her fair cheeks over-waſh'd with woe. 


176 But as the earth doth weep, the ſun being ſet, 
Each flower moiſtened like a melting eye: 
Even ſo the maid with ſwelling dreps gan wet 
Her circled eyne, enforc'd by ſympathy 
Of thoſe fair ſuns ſet in her miſtreis ſky, 
Who in a ſalt-wav'd ocean quench their light, 
Which makes the maid weep like the dewy night. 


177 A pretty while theſe pretty creatures ſtand, 
Like ivory conduits coral ciſterns filing : 
One juſtly weeps, the other takes in hand: 
No cauſe, but company of her drops ſpilling, 
Their gentle ſex to weep are often willing, 
Grieving themſelves to gueſs at others ſmarts, 
And then they drown their eyes,or break their heart 
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178 For men have marble, women waxen minds, 
And therefore are they form's as marbie will: 
The weak oppreſt, th' impreſſion of ſtrange kinds, 
Is formed in them by force, by fraud or ſxill. 
Then call them not the authors of their ill, 
No more than wax ſhall be accounted evil, 
Wherein is ſtampt the ſemblance of a devil. 
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179 Their ſmoothneſs like a Champaigne plain, 


180 


181 


182 


183 


Lays open all the little worms that creep, 

In men, as a rough grown grove remain 

Cave-keeping evils that obſcurely ſleep, 

Thro' chryſtal walls each little mote will peep: 
Tho? men an cover crimes with bold ſtern looks, 

Poor women's faces are their own faults books. 


No one inveighs againſt the withered flower, 

But chides rough winter that the flower hath kill'd, 

Not that devour'd, but that which doth devour, 

Is worthy blame ; O let it not be held 

Poor women's faults, that they are fo fullfill'd 
With men's abuſes, thoſe proud lords to blame, 
Make weak made women tenants to their ſhame. 


The preſident whereof in Lucrece view, 
Aſſail'd by night with circumſtances ſtrong 
Of preſent death and ſhame that might enſue, 
By that her death to do her huſbaod wrong: 
Such danger to reſiſtance did belong, 
The dying fear thro? all her body ſpread, 
And who cannot abuſe a body dead. 


By this mild patience bid fair Lucrece ſpeak, 
To the poor counterfeit of her complaining : 
My girl, quoth ſhe, on what occafion break 
Thoſe tears from thee,that down thy cheeks are raining ? 
If thou doſt weep for grief of my ſuftaining, 
Know gentle wench, it ſmall avails my mood, 
It tears could help, mine own would do me good. 


But tell me girl, when went (and there ſhe ſtaid 
Til after a deep groan) Tarquin from hence? 


. Madam e'er I was up (repli'd the maid) 


The more to blame my ſluggard negligence; 
Yet with the fault I thus far can diſpenſe, 
Myſelf was ſtirring e*er the break of day, 
And e'er | roſe was Tarquin gone away. 
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184 But Lady, if your maid may be ſo bold, 
She would requeſt to know your heavineſs. 
O peace (quoth Lucrece) if it ſhould be told, 
The repetition cannot make it leſs: 
For more it is than 1 can well expreſs, 
And that deep torture may be call'd a hell, 
When more is felt than one hath power to tell. 


18; Go, get me hither paper, ink, and pen, 


Vet ſave that labour for I have them here, 
(What ſhould 1 ſay) one of my huſband's men, 
Bid thou be ready by and by to beer 
A letter to my Lord, my. love, my dear; 
Bid him with ſpeed prepare to carry it, 
The cauſe craves haſte, and it will ſoon be writ, 


186 Her maid is gone, and ſhe prepares to write, 
' Firſt hovering o'er the paper with her quill, 
Conceit and grief an eager combat fight, 
What wit ſets down is blotted ſtill with will, 
This is too curious good, this blunt and ill,. 
Much like a preſs of people at a door, 
Throng her inventions which ſhall go before. 


187 At laſt ſhe thus begins: thou worthy Lord 
Of that unworthy wife that greeteth'thee, 
Health to thy perſon, next vouchſafe t' afford 
(If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt ſee) 
Some preſent ſpeed to come and viſit me : 
So I commend me from our houſe in grief, 
My woes are tedious, tho“ my words are brief. 


138 Here folds ſhe up the tenor of her woe, 


Her certain ſorrow writ uncertainly, 
By this ſhort ſchedule Colatine may know 
Her grief, but not her griefs true quality, 
She dares not thereof make diſcovery, 
La he ſhould hold it her own groſs abuſe, 
E'er ſhe with blood had ſtain'd her ſtain'd excuſe, 
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189 Beſides the life and feeling of her paſſion 
She hoards to ſpend, when he is by to hear her, 


When ſighs and groans, and tears may grace the faſhion 


Of her diſgrace, the better ſo to clear her 

From that ſuſpicion which the world might bear her, 
To ſhun this blot ſhe would not blot the letter 
With words, til action might become them better. 


190 To ſee ſad ſights moves more than hear them told: 
For then the eye interprets to the ear | 
The heavy motion that it doth behold: 

When every part a part of woe doth bear, 

Tis but a part of ſorrow that we hear. 
Deep ſounds make leſſer noiſe than ſhallow fords, 
And ſorrow ebbs being blown with wind of words, 


191 Her letter now is ſealed, and.on it writ, 
At Ardea to my Lord with more than haſte: 
The poſt attends, and ſhe delivers it, 
Charging the ſour-fac'd groom to hie as faſt 
As lagging ſouls before the northern blaſt. | 
Speed, more than ſpeed, but dull and flow ſhe deems, 
Extremity (till urgeth ſuch extremes, 


192 The homely villain curtſies to her low, 
And bluſhing on her with a ſtedfaſt eye 
Receives the ſcroll without. or yea or no, 
And forth with baſhful innocence doth fly: 
But they whoſe guilt within their boſoms lie, 
Imagine every eye bebolds their blame : 
For Lucrece thought he bluſh'd to ſee her ſhame. 


193 When filly. groom (God wot) it was defect 
Of ſpirit, life, and bold audacity, 
Such harrpleſs. creatures have a true reſpe&t 
To talk in deeds, while other ſaucily 
V Promiſe more ſpeed, but do it leiſurely, 
Even ſo this pattern of the worn- out age, 
.Pawn'd honeſt looke, but laid no words to gage. 
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8% THE RAPE or LUCRECE, 
194 His kindled duty kindled her miſtruſt, 


That two red fires in both their faces blazed. 
She thought he bluſh'd, as knowing Tarquin's luſt, 
And bluſhing with him, wiſtly on him gazed, 
Her earneſt eye did make him more amazed: 
The more ſhe ſaw the blood his cheeks repleniſh, 
The more ſhe thought he ſpied in her ſome blemiſh. 


1 95 But long ſhe thinks til he return again, 


And yet the duteous vaſſal ſcarce is gone, 


The weary 


time ſhe cannot entertain, 


For now tis ſtale to ſigh, to weep and groan, 

So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan, 
That ſhe her plaints a little while doth ſtay, 
Pauſing for means to monrn ſome newer way. 


196 At laſt the calls to mind where hangs a piece 


Of ſkilful painting made for Priam's Troy, 

Before the which is drawn the power of Greece, 

For Helen's rape the city to deſtroy, 

Threatning cloud-kifling lion with annoy ; 
Which the conceited painter drew ſo proud, 
As heaven (it ſeem'd) to kiſs the turrets bow'd. 


197 A thouſand lamentable objects there 


In ſcorn of nature, art gave lifeleſs life: 

Many a dire drop ſeem'd a weeping tear, 

Shed for the ſlaughter'd huſband by a wife. 

The red blood reek'd to ſhew the painter's ſtrife, 
And dying eyes gleamed forth their aſhy lights, 
Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights. 


198 There might you ſee the labouring pioneer 


Begrim'd with ſweat, and ſmeared all with duſt; 


And from the towers of Troy there would appear 
The very eyes of men through loop-holes thruſt 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little Juſt : 


»” 


Such ſweet obſervance in this work was had, 
That one might ſee thoſe far off eyes look fac. 


199 In great commanders, grace and majeſtx 
You might behold triamphing in their faces; 
t, In youth quick-bearing and dexterity; 
And here and there the painter interlaces 
Pale cowards matching on with trembling paces, 
ſh, Which heartleſs pea ſants did ſo well reſemble, 
miſh, hat one would ſwear, he ſaw them quake and trem- 


200' In Ajax and Ulyſſes, O what art 
Of Phyſiognomy might one behold! 
The face of either cypher'd either's heart, 
Their face, their manners moſt expreſly told. 
la Ajax eyes blunt rage and rigour roll'd; 
But the mild glance that ſhe Ulyſſes lent, 
Shew'd deep regard and ſmiling government. 


201 There pleading might you ſee grave Neſtor ſtand, 
As 'twere encouraging the Greeks to' fight, 
Making fach ſober a&tions with his hand, 

That it beguil'd' attention, charm'd the fight: . 

In ſpeech'it ſeemd his beard all ſilver white, 
Wagg'd' up and down, and from his lips did fly, 
Thin winding breath which purl'd up to the (ky. 


202 About him were a preſs of gaping faces, 
Which-ſeem'd to fwaflow up his found advice: 
All joidtly liſtning, but with ſeveral graces, 
Azif ſome mermaid did their ears intice; 
. Some high, ſorhe low, the painter Was ſo nice. 
7 The ſcalps of many almoſt hid behind, 
To jump up higher ſeem'd to mock the mind. 


203 Here one man's hand lean'd or another's head, 
His nofe he ing ſhadowed by his neighbour's ear, 
* Here ane being throng'd bears back alt ſwolr aud red, 
Another ſmother'd feerns to pelt and ſwear, 
-— PTY And in their rage ſuch figns of rage they bear, 
As but for loſs of Neſtor's golden words, 


, It ſeem'd they would debate with angry ſwords. 
| f 
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204 For much imaginary work was there; 


20% And from the walls of ſtrong beſieged 2 


Conceit deceitful, io compact, ſo kind, 
That for Achilles image ſtood his ſpear 
Grip'd in an armed hand himſelf behind 
Was left unſeen, ſave to the eye of mind; 
A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 
Stood for the whole to be imagined, 


When their brave hope, bold Hector, marc 
Stood many Trojan mothers, ſharing joy 
To ſee their youthful ſons bright weapons wield, 
And to their hope they ſuch odd action yield, 
That thro? theirlight joy ſeemed to appear 
(Like bright things ſtaig'd) a kind ofheavy fear. 


'd to field, 


206 And from the ſtrand of Dardan where they fought, 


To Simois reedy banks the red blood ran, 
Whoſe waves to imitate the battle ſought 
With ſwelling ridges, and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled,ſhore, and then 
Retire again, til meeting greater ranks 
They join, and ſhoot their foam at Simois banks, 


.207 To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come, 


To find a face where all diſtreſs is ſtell'd; 
Many ſhe ſees, where cares have carved ſome, 
But none where all diſtreſs and dolor dwell'd, 
*Til ſhe deſpairing Hecuba beheld, 
Staring on Priam's wounds with her old eyes, 
Which bleeding under Pyrrhus“ proud foot lies. 


_ 208 In her the painter had anatomiz'd 


Time'sruin, beauty's wreck, and grim care's reign. 
Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were diſguis'd, 
Of what ſhe was no ſemblance did remain, 
 . Her blue blood chang'd to black in every vein : 
Wanting the ſpring that thoſe ſhrunk pipes had fed 
_Shew'd lite impriſon'd in a body dead, 


field, 


Ss 
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209 On this ſad ſhadow Lucrece ſpends her eyes, 
And ſhapes her ſorrow to the beldame's woes, 
Who nothing wants to anſwer her but cries; 
And bitter words to ban her cruel foes : 
The painter was no God to lend her thoſe: _ 
And therefore Lucrece ſwears he did her wrong, 
To give her ſo much grief and not a tongue. 


210 Poor inſtrument (quoth ſhe) without a ſound, 
I'll tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue: 
And drop ſweet balm in Priam's painted wound, 
And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him wrong, 
And with my tears quench 'Troy that burns ſo long, 
And with my knife ſcratch out the angry eyes 
Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 


211 Shew me the {trumpet that began this ſtir, 


That with my nails her beauty I may tear: 
Thy heat of juſt, fond Paris, did incur 
This load of wrath that burning Troy doth bear; 
Thy eye kindled the fire that burneth here. 
And here in Troy, for treſpaſs of thine eye, 
The fire, the ſon, the dame and daughter die. 


212 Why ſhould the private pleaſure of ſome one 
Become the publick plague of many moe? 
Let fin alone committed, light alone 
Upon his head that hath tranſgreſſed ſo. 
Let guiltleſs ſouls be freed from guilty woe: 
For one's offence why ſhould ſo many fall, 
To plague a private fin in general. 


213 Lo here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies! 

Here manly Hector faints, here Troylus ſounds 1 

Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies! 

And friend to friend gives unadviſed wounds 

And one man's luſt theſe many lives confounds. 
Had doating Priam check'd his ſon” s deſire, 
Troy had been „ fame, and not with fire. 

4 | 
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hy way rn the weeps Troys painted woes: 
For ſorrow like a heavy hanging bell, 


Once ſet a ringing, with his own weight goes, 
Then little ſtrength rings out the doleful knelt ; 
So Lucrect ſet a work, {ad tales doth tell, 

To penciPFd penſiveneſs, and colour'd forrow 


She lends them words, and ſhe their looks doth borrow. 
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21; She throws her eyes about the painted round, 
And whom ſhe finds forlorn ſhe doth lament : 
At laſt ſhe ſees a wretched image bound, 
That piteous looks to Phrygian ſRepherds lent ; 
His face, though full of cares, yet ſhew'd content. 
Onward to Troy with theſe blunt ſwains he goes, 
So mild, that patience ſeem'd to ſcorn his woes. 
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216 In him the painter labour 'd with his {kill 
To hide deceit, and give the harmleſs ſhow, 
An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing. (till, 
A brow unbent, that ſeem'd to welcome woe, 
Cheeks, neither red nor pale, but mingled ſo, 
That bluſhing red, no guilty inſtance gave, 
Nor aſhy pale, the fear that falſe hearts have, 
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217 But like a conſtant and confirmed devil, 
He entertained a ſhow ſo ſeeming juſt, 
And therein ſo inſconc'd this ſecret evil, 
"That jealouſy itſelf could not miſtruſt, 
Falſe creeping. craft and perjury ſhould thruſt, 
Into fo bright a day, ſuch black-fac'd ſtorms,. 
Or blot with hell- born fin ſuch ſaint-like forms. 


218 The well-ſkill'd woman this wild image drew 
For perjur*d Sinon, whole inchanting ſtory 
The credulous old. Priam after ſtew : 
Whoſe words like wild-fire burnt the ſhining glory 
Of rich built 1lion, that the ſkies were ſorry. 
And little ſtars ſnot from their fixed places, 
When their glaſs fell wherein they vie w'd their face: 


rrow. 


Sy 


ace: 
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This picture ſhe adviſedly perus'd, 
And chid the painter for his wondrous ſkill; 
Saying, ſome ſhape in Sinon's was abus'd, 

So fair a form lodged not a mind ſo ill; 

And ſtill on him ſhe gaz'd, and gazing ſtill, 


Buch ſigns of truth in his plain face ſhe ſpied, 


That ſhe concludes the picture was belied. 


It cannot be (quoth ſhe) that ſo much guile 
(She would have ſaid) can lurk in ſuch a look; 
But Tarquin's ſhape came in her mind the while, 


And from her tongue, can lurk, from cannot, took, 


It cannot be, ſhe in that ſenſe forſook, 


222 


223 


And turn'd it thus; it canner be J find, 
But ſuch a face ſhould bear a wicked mind. 


For even as ſubtle Sinon here is paint ed, 
So ſober fad, ſo weary, and ſo mild, 
(As with grief cr travail he had f.intea) 
To me came Tarquin armed, ſo beguil'd 
With outward honeſty, but yet defil'd 
With inward vice; as Priam him did cheriſh, 
So did I Tarquin, fo my Troy did periſh, 


Look, look, how liftaing Priam wets his eyes, 

To lee thoſe borrowed tears that Sinon ſheds: 

Priam, why art thou old, and yet not wiſe ? 

For every tear he falls, a Trojan bleeds: 

His eyes drop fire, no water thence proceeds, 
Thofe round clear pearls of his that move thy pity, 
Are balls of quenchleſs fire to burn thy city. h 


Such devils ſteal effects from lightleſs hell, 


For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold, 


And in that cold hot burning fire doth dwell ; 

The ſe contraries ſuch unity do hold, 

Only to flatter fools, and make them bold: 
So Priam's truſt falſe Sinon's tears doth flatter, 
That he finds means to burn his Troy with water. 
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224 Here all enrag'd, ſuch paſſion her affails, 
That patience is quite beaten from her breaſt; 
She tears the ſenſeleſs Sinon with her nails, 
Comparing him to that unhappy gueſt, 
Whoſe deed hath made herſelt herſelf deteſt ; 
At laſt ſhe imilingly with this gives o'er, 
Fool, fool, quoth The, his wounds will not be ſore, 


225 Thus ebbs and flows the current of her ſorrow, 

7 And time doth weary time with her complaining. 
She looks for night, and then ſhe longs for morrow, 
And both ſhe thinks too long wifh her remaining. 
Short time ſeems long in ſorrow's ſharp ſuſtaining. 

Tho? woe be heavy, yet it ſeldom fleeps, 


And they that watch, ſee time how flow it creeps. 


226 Which all this time hath overſlipt her thought, 
That ſne with painted images hath ſpent, 
Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
Zy deep ſurmi ſe of others detriment, 
Loofing her woes in ſhews of diſcontent : | 
It eaſeth ſome, tho' none it ever cured, 
To think their dolor others have endured. 


. 227 But now the mindful meſſenger comes back, 
Brings home his Lord and other company; 
Who finds his Lucrece clad in mourning black, 
And round about her tear-diſtained eye 
Blue circles ſtream'd like rain-bows in the ſky. 
Theſe water-galls in her dim element, 
Foretell new ſtorms to thoſe already ſpent. 


228 Which when her ſad beholding huſband ſaw, 
Amazedly in her ſad face he ſtares; 
Her eyes tho' ſod in tears, look red and raw, 
Her lively colour kill'd with deadly cares. 
He hath no power to aſk her how ſhe fares, 
But ſtocd like old acquaintance in a trance, 
Met far from home, wond' ring each others chance, 


3; 
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229 At laſt he takes her by the bloodleſs hand, 
And thus begins: what uncouth ill event 
Hath thee befallen, that thou doſt trembling ſtand ? 
Sweet love, what ſpite hath ve fair colour ſpent? 
Why art thou thus attir'd in diſcontent ? 
Unmaſk, dear dear, this moody heavineſs, 
And tell thy grief, that we may give redreſs, 


230 Three times with ſighs ſhe gives her ſorrow's fire, 
E'er once ſhe can diſcharge one word of woe: 
At length addreſs'd to anſwer his deſire, 
She modeſtly prepares to let them know * 
Her honour is ta'en priſoner by the foe; - 
While Colatine and his conſorted Lords 
With ſad attention long to hear her words. 


231 And now this pale ſwan in her watry neſt, 
Begins the ſad dirge of her certain ending; 
Few words (quoth ſhe) ſhall-fit the treſpaſs beſt, 
Wherein no excule can give the fault amending ; 
In me more woes than words are now depending : 
And ray laments would be drawn out too long, 
To tell them all with one poor tir'd tongue. 


231 Then be this ali the taſk it bath to ſay, - 
Dear huſband in the intereſt of thy bed 
A ſtranger came and on that pillow lay, 
Where thou waſt wont to reſt thy weary head, 
And what wrong elſe may be imagined 
By foul inforcement might be done to me, 
From that, alas ! thy Lucrece is not free. 


233 For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight, 
With ſhining faulchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature with a flaming light, 
And ſoftly cried, awake thou Roman dame, 
And entertain my love, elſe laſting ſhame- 
On thee and thine this night 1 will inflict, 
I thou my love's defire do contrad:Q, 
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238 THE RAPE Or LUCRECE, 


234 For ſome hard-favour'd groom of thine, quoth he, 
Unleſs thod yoke thy liking to my will, | 
I'll murder ſtraight, and then Ii] flaughter thee, 
And ſwear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathſome act of luſt ; and fo did kill 
The leachers in their deed : this act will be 
My fame, and thy perpetual infamy. 


a2e With this 1 did begin to ſtart and cry, 
35 f | I 4 
And then againſt my heart he ſets his ſword, 
Swearing, unlels I took all patiently, 
- I ſhould not live to ſpeak another word. 
So ſhould my ſhame till reſt upon record, 
And never be forgot in mighty Rome, 


Th' adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom, 


. 236 Mine enemy was ſtrong, my pocr ſelf weak, 


( And far the weaker with fo trong a fear) 
My bloody judge forbade my tongue to ſpeak, 
No rightful plea might plead for juſtice there : 
His ſcarlet luſt came evidence to iwear, 
That my poor beauty had purloin'd his eyes. 


And when the judge is robb'd, the priſoner dies, 


237 O teach me how to make mine own excuſe, 
Or (at the leaſt) this refuge let me find; 
Tho' my groſs blood be tain'd with this abuſe, 
Immaculate and ſpotleſs is my mind; 
That was not forc'd that never was inclined 
To acceſſary yieldings, but (till pure 
Doth in her poiſon'd cloſet yet endure. 


238 Lo here the hopeleſs merchant of this loſe, 
With head inclin'd and voice dam'd up with woe, 
With ſad ſet eyes, and wretched arms acroſs, 
From lips new waxen pale, begins to blow 
The grief away that ops his anſwer fo : 
But wretched as he is, he ſtrives in vain, 


What he breathes out, his breath drinks up again; 
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239 As thro' an arch the violent roating tide, 
Out-runs the eye that doth behold his hafte : 
Yet in the eddy boundeth in his pride, 

Pack to the ſtrait that forc'd him on ſo faſt; 
In rage ſent out, recall'd in rage being oo "ER 
Even ſo his ſighs his ſorrows Hake a faw | 

To puſh grief on, and back the ſame grief draw. 


249 Which ſpeechleſs woe of his poor ſhe attendeth, 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh; 
Dear Lord, thy ſorrow to my ſorrow lendeth 
Another power, no flood my raining flacketh, 
My woe too ſenſible thy . 4. maketh; 
More feeling painful, let it then ſuffice 
To drown one, one woe pair of weeping eyes. 


241 And for my ſake when I might charm thee ſo, 
For ſhe, that was thy Lucrece — now attend me, 
Be ſuddenly revenged on my foe, 
Thine, mine, his own; ſuppoſe thou doſt defend me 
From what is paſt, the help that thou ſhalt lend me 
Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die : 
For ſparing juſtice feeds iniquity. 


242 But e'er | name him, you fair Lords, quoth ſhe, 
(Speaking to thoſe that came with Colatine) 
Shall plight your honourable faiths to me, 
With twift purſuit to *yenge this wrong of mine: 
For 'tis a meritorious fair defign, : 
To chaſe injuſtice with revengeful arme, 


Knights by their oaths ſhould right poor ladies harms , 


243 At this requeſt, with noble diſpoſition, 
Each preſent Lord began to promiſe aid, 
As bound in knighthood to her impoſition, 
Longing to hear the hateful foe bewray'd. 
But ſhe that yet her fad taſk hath not nid, 
The proteſtation ſtops. O ſpezk, quot h ſhe, - 
How may this forced ſtain be wip'd from me ? 
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244 What is the quality of my offence, 
Being conſtrain'd with dreadful circumſtance 
May my pure mind with the foul act diſpenſe, 
My low declined honour to advance? 
May any terms acquit me from this chance ? 
- The poiſoned fountain clears itſelf again, 
And why not | from this compelled ſtain. 


245 With this they all at once began to ſay, 
Aer body's ſtain the mind untainted clears, 
While with a joyleſs ſmile ſhe turns away . 
The face, that map which deep impreſſion bears 
Of hard misfortune carved in with tears. 
No, no, quoth ſhe, no dame hereafter living, 
By my excuſe ſhall claim excuſes giving. 


246 Here with a ſigh, as if her heart would break, ; 
She throws forth Tarquin's name, he, he, ſhe ſays; 
But more than, he, her poor tongue could not ſpeak, 
Til after many accents and delays, . 
Untimely breathiags, ſick and ſhort aſſays, 
She utters this, he, he, fair Lord, tis hge 
That guides this hand to give this wound to me. 


247 Even here ſhe ſheathed in her harmleſs breaſt 2 
A harmful knife, that thence her ſou! untheathed, 
That blow did bail it from the deep unreſt 

Of that polluted priſon where it breathed, 
Her contrite ſighs unto the clouds bequeathed 
Her winged ſpright, and thro' her wounds doth fly 
Life's laſting date from cancell'd deſtiny. 


2.48 Stone-ſtill, aſtoniſh'd with this deadly deed, 
Stood Colatine and all his lordly crew, 
"Til Lucrece' father that beholds her bleed, 
Himſelf, on her ſelf-ſlaughtered body threw : 
And from the purple fouatain Brutus drew, 
The murderous knife, and as it left the place, 
Her blood in pure revenge, held it in chafe. 
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14 And bubbling from her breaft, it doth divide 
In two flow rivers, that the crimſon blood 
Circles her body in on every fide, | 
Who like a late ſack'd iſland vaſtly ſtood 
Bare and unpeopled in this fearful flood, 
Some of her blood, ſtill pure and red remain' d, 
And ſome look'd black, and that falſe Tarquin ſtain'd. 


250 About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black blood, a watry rigol goes, 
Which ſeems to weep upon the tainted place : 
And ever fince a pitying Lucrece' woes, 
Corrupted blood ſome watry token Howe : 
And blood untainted ſtill doth red abide, 
Bluſhing at that which is ſo putrify'd. 


251 Daughter, dear daughter, old Lucretius cries, 
That life was mine, which thou haſt here depriv' 
If in the child the father's image lies, 7 
Where ſhall I live, now Lucrece is unliv'd? 
Thou waſt not to this end from me deriv'd. 
If children predeceaſe progenitors, 
We are their off-ſpring, and they none of ours. 


252 Poor broken glaſs, I often did behold 
In thy ſweet ſemblance, my old age new born, 
But now that fair freſh mirror, dim and cold, . 
Shews me a barebon'd death by time outworn : 
O from my cheeks my image thou haſt tora ! 
And ſhiver'd all the beauty from my glaſe, 
That 1 no more can ſee what once I was. 


253 O time, ceaſe thou thy courſe, and haſte no longer, 
If thou ſurceaſe to be, that ſhould ſurvive : 
Shall rotten death make conqueſt of the ſtronger, 
And leave the favlt"ring feeble ſouls alive? 
The old bees die, the young poſſeſs their hive, 
Then live ſweet Lucrece, live again, and ſee 


Thy father die, and not thy father thee, 
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254 By this ſtarts Colatine as from a dream, 
And bids Lucretius give his ſorrow place, 
And then in elay- cold Lucrece bleeding ſtream 
He falls, and bathes the pale fear in his face, 
And counterfeits to die with her a ſpace. 
Til manly ſhame bids him poſſeſs his breath, 
And live to be revenged on her death. 


265 The deep vexation of his inward ſoul, 


Hath f erv*d a Cumb arreft upon his tongue; 

Who made that ſorrow ſhould his uſe controul, 

Or keep him from heart-eafing words ſo long, 

He 'gins to talk, but thro” his lips do throng 
Weak words, fo thick come in his poor heart's aid, 
That no man could diſtinguiſh what he ſaid, 


256 Yet ſometime Tarquin was pronounced plain, 
But thro? his teeth, as if his name he tore, 
This windy tempeſt til it blow up rain, 
Held back his ſorrow's tide, to make it more. 
At laft it rains, and buſy winds give o'er: 
Then ſon and father weep with equal firife, 
Who ſhould weep moſt for daughter or for wife. 


287 The one doth call her his, the other his, 
Yet neither may poſſeſs the claim they lay : 
The father ſays, ſhe's mine; O mine ſhe is, 
Replies her huſband : do not take away 
My ſorrow's intereſt, let no mourner ſay 
He weeps for her, for ſhe was only mine, 
And only muſt be wail'd by Colatine. 


258 O, quoth Lucretius, I did give that life 
Which the too early and too late hath ſpill'd. 
Moe, woe, quoth Colatine, ſhe was my wife, 
I own'd her, and *tis mine that ſhe bath kill'd. 
My dau; hier and my cf with clamours fill'd 
The difpers'd air, who holding Lucrece? life, 
Anſwer d their cries, my doughter and my wvife. 
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2659 Brutus, who pluck'd the knife from Lucrece' ſide, 
Seeing ſuch emulation in their woe, 
Began to cloath his wit in ſtate and pride, 
Burying in Lucrece wound his follies ſhow : 
He with the Romans was eſteemed ſo, 
As filly jeering idiots are with kings, 
For ſportive words, and ultering fooliſh things, 


260 But now he throws that ſhallow habit by, 
Wherein true policy did him driguiſe, 
And arm'd his long hid wits adviſedly, 
To check the tears in Colatinus' eyes. 
Thou wronged Lord of Rome, quoth hey ariſe, 
Let my unfounded ſelf, ſuppos'd a foot, 
Now ſet thy long experienc'd wit to ſchool. 


261 Why Colatine, is woe the cure for woe? | 
Do wounds help wounds, or grief help grievous deeds ? 
Is it revenge to give thy ſelf a blow 
For his foul act, by whom thy fair wife bleeds? 
Such childiſ humour from weak minds proceeds. 
Thy wretched wife miſtook the matter ſo, 
To ſlay herſelf, that ſhould have lain her foe, 


262 Courageous Romans do not ſteep thy heart 
la ſuch lamenting dew of lamentations, 
But kneel with me, and help to bear thy part, 
To rouſe our Roman Gods with invocations, 
That they will ſuffer theſe abominations, 
(Since Rome herſelf in them doth ſtand diſgrac'd, 
By our ſtrong arms from forth her fair ſtreets chas'd. 


263 Now by the Capitol that we adore ! 
And by this chaſte blood fo unjuſtly ſtained ! 
By heaven's fair ſun, that breeds the fat earth's ſtore ! 
By all our country rites in Rome maintain'd ! 
And by chaſte Lucrece's ſoul that late complain *d 
Her wrongs to us, and by this bloody knife! 
We will revenge the death of this true wife, 
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264 This ſaid, he ſtroke this hand upon his breaſt. 
And kiſt the fatal knife to end his vow : 
And to his proteſtation urg'd the reſt, 
Who wondering at him, did his words allow : 
Then jointly to the ground their knees they bow, 
And that deep vow which Brutus made before 
He doth again repeat, and that they ſwore. 


26; When they had ſworn to this adviſed doom, 
. They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence, 
4 To ſhew the bleeding body throughout Rome, 
And fo to publiſh Tarquin's foul offence; 
Which being done, with ſpeedy diligence, 
The Romans plauſively did give conſent, 
YI To Tarquis's everlaſting bamſhmegt. 
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SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


THE GLORY OF BEAUTY. 


H! wherefore with infection ſhonld he live? 

And with his preſence grace impiety ? 

That fin by him advantage ſhould atchieve, 

And lace itſelf with his ſociety ? | 

Why ſhould falſe painting imitate his cheek, 

And ſteal dead ſeeing of his living hue ? 

Why ſhould poor beauty indirectly ſeek 

Roſes of ſhadow, fince his roſe is true ? 

Why ſhould he live, now nature bankrupt is, 

Beggar d of blood, to bluſh thro” lively veins ? 

For ſhe hath no exchequer now hut his, 

And proud of many, lives upon his gains, EO 

O! him ſhe ſtores, to ſhew what wealth ſhe had, 

In days leng ſince, before theſe laſt ſo bad. 


Thus is his cheek, the map of days, out-worn, 
When beauty liv'd and dy'd as flowers do now 
Before theſe baſtard ſigns of fair were born, 
Or durſt inhabit on a living brow : 

Before the golden treſſes of the dead, 
The right of ſepulchres, were ſhorn away, 
To live a ſecond life on ſecond head, 
Ere beauty's dead fleece made another gay. 
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It him thoſe hohy antique hours are ſeen, 
Without all ornament itſelf, and true, 5 
Making no ſummer of another's green, 
Robbing no old, to dreſs his beauty new: 

And him as for a map doth nature ſtore, 

To ſhew falſe art what beauty was of yore. 


Thoſe parts of thee, that the world's eye doth view, 
Want-nothing, that the thought of htafts can mend: 
All tongues (the voice of ſouls) give thee thy due, 
Uttering bare truth, even ſo as foes commend, 
Their out Ward thus with outward praiſe is crown'd, 
But thoſe ſame tongues that give thee ſo thine own, 
In other accents do this praiſe confound, | 
By ſeeing farther than the eye hath ſhewn. 

They look into the beauty of thy mind, 

And that ia gueſs they meaſure by thy deeds; - 


Then their churl thoughts (althoꝰ their eyes were kind) 
To thy fair flower add the rank ſmell of weeds, 


But why ? thy odor matcheth not thy ſhow, 
The toll is this, that thou doſt common grow. 
INJURIOUS TIME. 
IKE as the waves make towards the pebbled ſhore, 
So do cur minutes haſten to their end: 
Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In ſequent toil all forwards do contend. 
Nativity once in the main of light, 
Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown'd, 
Crooked eclipſes 'gaialt his glory fight, 
And time, that gave, doth now hiv gift corifound: 
Time doth transfix the ffouriſſ ſet on youth, 
And delves the paratfels im beauty's brow, 
Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth, | 
And nothing ſtands bat for his ſcythe to mow, 
And yet to times, in hope, my verſe ſhallfſtand, 
Praifing thy worth, deſpite his cruel hand. 


. Againſt my love ſhall be as I am now, 


With time's injurious hand cruſh'd and o'er-worn ; 


HY at. ad Lo: 


ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


When hours havedrain'd his blood, and fill'd his brow 
With lines and wrinkles; when his youthfal mora 
Hath travel'd on to age's ſteepy night, 
And all thoſe beauties, whereof now he's king, 
Are vaniſhing, or vaniſh'dout of fight, 
Stealing away the treaſure of his fpring : 
For ſuch a time, do I now fortify, ; 
Againſt confounding age's cruel knife, 
That he ſhall never cut from memory 
My ſweet love's beauty, tho? my lover's life, 
His beauty ſhall in theſe black lines be ſeen, 
And they ſhall live, and he in them ſtill green. 


When I have ſeen, by time's fell hand defac'd, 

The rich proud coſt of out- worn bury'd age; 

When ſometimes lofty towers 1 fee down raz'd, 

And braſs eternal ſlave to mortal rage; 

When I have ſeen the hungry ocean gain 

Advantage on the kingdom of the ſhore, 

And the firm ſoil win of the watry main, 

Increaſing ſtore with loſs, and loſs with ſtore? 

When I have ſeen ſuch interchange of ſtate, 

Or ſtate itſelf confounded, to decay; 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate, 

That time will come, and take my love away, 
This thought is as a death, which cannot chooſe 
But weep to have that which it fears to loſe. 


Since braſs, nor ſtone, nor earth, nor boundleſs ſea, 
But ſad mortality o'er-ſways their power: 

How with this rage ſhall beauty hold a plea, 
Whoſe action is no ſtronger than a flower? 

O! how ſhall ſummer's hungry breath hold out 
Againft the wreckful ſiege of battering days: 
When rocks impregaable are not ſo. ſtout, 

Nor gates of ſteel fo ſtrong, but time decays? 

0! fearful meditation! where alack ! | 
Shall time's beſt jewel from time's cheſt lie hid? 
Or what ſtrong hand can hold this ſwift foot back, 
Or who his ſpoil on beauty can forbid ? 
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O! none! unleſs this miracle have might, 
That in black ink my love may ſtill ſhine bright, 


Tir'd with all theſe, for reſtful-death 1 ay ʒ 

As to behold delert 4 beggar born, | 
And needy nothing'trimar'd:in uur, 

And pureſt faith unhappily forſwors, _ 

And gilded honour ſhamefully miſplac'd, 
And maiden virtue rudely ſtrumpet ted, 
And right perfection wrangfully Folly Agrees, 
And itrength by limping ſway diſab 
And art tongue · yd by a 

And folly (doctor- like) controulipg ſkill, 
And finple truth aiiſcall'd fimplicity, 

And captive good attending — — in: 

Tir'd with all theſe, from theſe would I be gone, 
Save that to die, I leave my love lone. 


TRUE ADMIRATION. 


AT is your ſubſtance, whereof are you made, 
That milliogs of ftr ſhadows on. you tend? 
Since every one, hath every one, one ſhade, 
And you but one, can every ſhadow lend? 
Deſcribe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you; 
On Helen's check all of beauty ſet, 
And you in Grecian tires are painted new. 
Speak of the ſpring and foyzen of the We 
The one doth 12 5 of your beauty 
The other at your r. doth ap «0 
And you in every bleſſed ſhape we 
In all ns grace you have W 6 
But you Uke none, none you, f been heart. ö 
Ol how much more doth den Uu beauteous ſeem, | 
By that ſweet ornament which truth doth give! : 
The roſe looks fair, but Boe oe it deem” | 
For that {weet odour, which doth in it live. 
The canker-blooms have full as ow dy dye, 
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As the perfumed tinure of the 


ON SEVERAL OC CASIONS 


Hang on ſuch thorns, and play às wantonly, 

When fummer”s breath their maſk d buds diſcloſes: 

But for their virtues only in their ſhow, 

They live unmov d, and unreſpected fade, 

Die to themſelves: Sweet roles do not ſo, 

Of their ſweet deaths are ſweeteſt odours made. 
And ſo of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that ſhall fade, by verſe anti. your truth. 


THE FORCE OF LOVE. 


T) E1 NG your flave, what ſhould I do, but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your deſire 

have no precious time at all to ſpend, 
Nor ſervices to do, til you require: 
Nor dare I chide the world- without end hour, 
Whiltt | (my ſovereign) welch the clock for you: 
Nor think the bitterneſs of abſence ſour, 
When you have bid your ſervant once adieu, 
Nor dare I gueſtion with my jealous thought, 
Where you may be, or your affairs ſuppoſe; 
But like a ſad flave ſtay, and think of nonght, 
Save where you are: how happy you make thoſe! 
So true a fool is love, that in your will, 
(Tho' yon do any thing) ke thinks no ill. 


That God forbid, that raade me firſt your flave, 
1 ſhould in thought controul your times of pleaſure ; 
Or at your hand th' account of hours to crave, 
Being your vaſſal, bound to tay your leiſure. 
O let me ſufter (being at your beck) | 
Th' impriſon*d abſence of your liberty; 
And patience, tame to ſafferance, bide each check, . 
Without accuſing you of injury! | 
Ze where you liſt, your charter is ſo ſtrong, 
That you yourſelf may privil« ge your time 
To what you will; to you it 5th, belong | N. 
Yourſelf to pardan of ſelf- doing crime. 
am to wait, tho? waiting fo be hell; _ 
Not blame your ples ſure, be it ill or weft, 
8 2 
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T HE BEAUTY OF NATURE. 
IF there be _— new but that which is 
Hath been before, how are our brains becuil'd? 
Which labouring for invention, bear amiſs 
The ſecond burden of a former child? 
O! that record could with a backward look, 
Ev'n of five hundred courſes of the ſun; 
Shew me your image in ſome antique book, 
Since mine at firſt in character was done 
That I might ſee what the old world could ſay 

To this compoſed wonder of your frame; 
Whether we're mended, or where better they, 
Or whether revolution be the ſame. 

O! ſure I am, the wits of former days, 

To ſubjects worle, have given admiring praiſe. 


'LOVE's "CRUELTY, 


ROM faireſt creatures we deſire increaſe, 
I * That thereby beauty's roſe may never die; 
But as the riper ſhould by time deceaſe, 
His tender heir might bear his memory. 
But thou contracted to thine own bright eyes, 
Feed'ſt thy light's flame with ſelf- ſubitantial fuel; 
Making a famine where abundance lies ; 
Thyielf thy foe, to thy ſweet ſelf too cruel. 
Thou that art now the world's freſh ornament, 
And only herald to the gaudy ſpring, 
Within thine own bud burieſt thy content, 
| And tender churl mak'ft waſte in niggarding : 
Pity the world, or elſe this glutton be 
To eat the world's due, by the grave and thee. 


When forty winters ſhall befiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty's field, 
Thy youth's proud livery, ſo-gaz'd on now. 
Will de a tatter'd weed of ſmall worth held: 
Then being aſk'd where all thy beauty lies, 
Where all the treaſure of thy luſty days; 
To ſay within thine own deep-ſunken eyee, 
Were an all- eating ſhame and tbriftleſs praife. 


ON SEVRRAL OCCASIONS. 4, 


How much more praiſe de ſerv'd thy beauty's uſe, 
If thou could*ſt anſwer, This fair child of mine 
Shall ſum my count, and make my old excule, 
Proving his beauty by ſuccefſion thine ? | 
This were to be new made when thou art old, 
And ſee thy blood warm, when thou feel'ſt it cold. 
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Look in thy glaſs, and tel] the face thou vieweſt, 
Now is the time that face ſhould form another, 
Whoſe freſh repair, if now thou not renewell,  _ 
Thou do'ſt beguile the world, unbleſs ſme mother. 
For where is ſhe ſo fait; whoſe un- ear d womb 
Diidains the tillage of thy huſbandry? | 
Or who is he ſo fond, will be the tomb 
Of his ſelf-love, to ſtop poſterity? © 
Thou art thy mother*s glaſs, and ſhe in. thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime: 
So thou thro* windows of thine age ſhalt ſee, _ 
Deſpite of wrinkles, this thy golden time, 

But if thou live, remember not to be, 

Die ſingle, and thine image dies with thee, 


YOUTHFUL. GLORY. 


() That you were yourſelf! but, love, you are 
No longer yours, than you yourſelf here live. 
Againſt this coming end you ſhould prepare, 

And your ſweet ſemblance to ſome other give. 

80 ſhould that beauty, which you hold in leaſe, 

Find no determination; then you were 

Yourſelf again, after yourſelf*s deceaſe, 

When your ſweet iſſue your ſweet form ſhould bear. 
Vho lets ſo fair a houſe fall to decay, 

Which huſbandry in honour might uphold, 

Againit the ſtormy guſts of winter's day, 

| And barren rage of death's eternal cold ? 

O] none but uathrifts: dear my love, you know - 
You had a father, let your lon ſay ſo. 
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Not from the ſtars do l my judgment pluck, | 
And yet methigks I have altronomy 
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But not to tell of good or evil luck 
Of plagues, of dearths, or ſeaſons quality; 
Nor can | fortune to brief minutes tell, 
Pointing to each his thunder, kala, and winds - 
Or ſay, with princes if it hal! go well, 
By ought predict that I in heaven find. | 
But from thine eyes my knowledge I derivey. 
And conſtant ffars; in them l read fuch-art, 
As truth and beauty. ſna together thrive, 
If from thyſelff, to ſtore:thou woubſt convert: 
Or elſe of thee this I prognoſtieste; 
Thy end is truth's and/beautfy*s.doom.and date. 


When I conſider, every thing that grows. 
Holds in perfection but a little moment, 
That this huge ſtage preſenteth nought but hows, 
Whereon the ſtars in ſecret influence comment: 
When | perceive, that men as plants increaſe, | 
Chear'd and check'd ev'a by the ſelf- ſacne fey: 
Vaunt io their youthful-ſap, at height decrea'c,. 
And wear their brave ftate out of memory: 
Then the conceit of this inconſtant ſtay, 5 
Sets you moſt rich in zouth before my ſight, 
Where waſte ſul time debated with decay, 
To change your day of youth to ſullied night; 

And all ia war with time, for love of you, 

As he takes frem you, I iagraft you new. 


600ÞD ADMONITION. 
- UP wherefbre de not you a mightier. way, 


Make war upoa' this bloody tyrant, time 
And fortify.yourſtlfi Jn your. decay, 1 
With means more btefſed than my barren rhimeꝰ 
Now ſtand you on the top of happy hours, 
And many maiden gardens yet unſet, 
With virtuous wiſh.would bear you living flowers, 
Much liker than your painted counter feit. 
So ſhould the lines of life that life repair, 
Which this (time's pencil) or my pupil pen, 
Neither in inward worth, nor cutward fair, 
Can make you live ycurſelf in eyes of men, 


* SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 
To give away curſelf, keeps yourſelf ſtill, 


And you mult live, drawa by your own ſweet ſkill. 


Who will believe my verſe, in time to come, 
If it were fill'd with your moſt high deſerts? 
Tho” yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb, 


Which hides your life, and ſhews not balf your parts. 


If I could write the beauty of your eyes, 

And in freſh nutubers number all your graces; 

The age to come would ſay. this poet lies, . 

Such heavenly touches ne'er touch'd earthly faces. 

80 ſhould my papers (yellow d with their age) 

Be ſcorn'd, like old men of leſs truth than tongue; 

And your true rights be term'd poet's rage, 

And ſtret ched metre of #n antick ſong. | 

But were ſome child of yours alive-that time, 

You ſhould live twice in it, and ia my chime. 

QUIGK PREVENTION. 

O] ia the orient when the gracious light 

IL. Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 

Doth homage to his new appearing fight, 

Serving with looks his facred majeſty: 

And having climb'd the fteep-up heavenly bill, 

Reſembling ſtrong youth in his middle age, 

Yet mortal looks adore his beauty ſtil 

Attending on his golden pilgrimage. . 

Rat when from high-moſt pitch, with weary care, 

Like feeble age he reeleth from the day; © 

The eyes (fore duteous) now 5 are 

From his low tract, and look another way. 
So thou, thyſelf out-going in thy noon, 
Unlook'd on dieſt, unleſs thou get a ſon. 


MAGAZINE OF BEAUTY. 


NI. HRIFTY lovelineſs, why doit thou ſpend” 


Upon thyſelf thy beauty's legacy ? 
Nature's bequeſt gives nothing, but doth lend, 
And being track, ſhe lends to thoſe are free. 
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Then, beauteous niggard, why doſt thou abuſe 
The bounteous largeſs given thee to give? 
Profitleſs uſurer, why doſt thou uſe 
So great a ſum of ſums, yet can'tt not live? 
For having traffick with thyſelf alone, 
Thou of thyſelf-thy ſweet ſelf doſt deceive ; 
Then how when nature calls thee to be gone, 
What acceptable audit can'ſt thou leave? 
Thy unus d beauty muſt be tomb'd with thee, 
Which uſed lives th* executor to be. 


Thoſe hours, that with gentle work did frame 
The lovely gaze, where every eye doth dwell, 
Will play the tyrants to the very ſame, 
And that unfair, which fairly. doth excel. 
For never-reſting time leads ſummer on 
To hideous wiater, and confounds him there; 
Sap check'd with froſt, and luſty leaves quite gone; 
Beauty o' er- ſaow d, and barrenneſs every where. 
Then were not ſummer's diſtillation left, 
A liquid priſoner, peat in walls of glaſs, 
Beauty's effect with beauty were bereft, 
Nor it nor no remembrance what it was. 
But flowers diſtill'd, tho? they with winter meet, 
Loſe but their ſhow, their ſubſtance Rill lives ſweet. 


Then let not winter's ragged hand deface 
In thee thy ſummer, ere thou be diſtil'd. 
Make ſweet ſome vial, treaſure thou ſorne place 
With beauty's treaſure, e er it be ſelf-kill'd: 
That uſe is not forbidden uſury, | 
Which happies thoſe that pay the willing loan; 
That's for thyſelf to breed another thee, 
O: ten times happ'er, be it ten for one: 
Ten times thyſelf were happier than thou art, 
It ten of thine ten times refigur'd thee; 
Then what could death do, if thou ſhould'ſt depart, 
Leaving thee !iv-ng in poſterity ? | 

Pe not ſelf-will'd, for thou art much too fair 

10 be dcath's conqueſt, and make werras thing keie, 
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AN INVITATION TO MARRIAGE. 
M USICK to hear, why hear'ſt thou muſick ſadly? 


Sweets with ſweets war not, joy delights in joy: 

hy ov'ſt thou that, which thou receiv'(t not gladly > 

Or elſe receiv*ſt with pleaſure thine annoy | 

If the true concord of well-tuned ſounds, 

By unions married, do offend thy ear, 

They do but ſweetly chide thee, who con founds 

In ſingleneſs the parts that thou ſhould'ſt bear. 

Mark how one ſtring, ſweet huſband to another, 

Strikes each in each by mutual ordering © 

Reſembling fire and child, and happy mother, 

Who all in one, one pleaſing note do ſingn : 5 
Whoſe ſpeechleſs ſong, being many, ſeeming one, 
Sings this to thee, thou ſingle wilt prove none. 


ls it for fear to wet a widow's eye, 
That thou conſum'ſt thy!elf-in ſingle life ?: 
Ah! if thou ifſue-leſs ſhalt hap do die, 
The world will wail thee like a makeleſs w'fe: 
© The world will be thy widow,“ and ſtiil weep, 
That thou no form of thee haſt lefr behind; 
When every private widow well may keep, 
By children's eyes, her huſband*s ſhape in mind: 
Look what an unthrift in the world doth ſpend, 
Shifts but his place, for ſtill the world enjoys itt; 
But beauty's waſte hath in the world an end, 
And kept unus'd, the us'rer fo deſtroys it, 
No love towards others in that boſom ſite, 
That on himſelf ſuch murd'rous ſhame commits. 


| For ſhame !. deny, that thou bear'ſt love to any, 
V ho for thyſelf art ſo uuprovident: 

Grant, if thou wilt, thou art belov'd of many, 
But that thou none lov'ſt, is moſt evident: 

For thou art ſo poſſeſs'd with murd'rous hate, 

| That *gan(t thyſelf thou ſtick'ſt not to conſpire, 
Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate, 


Which to repair, ſliould be thy chief dere. 
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© change thy. thought, that I may change my mind? 
Shall hate be fairer lodg'd than gentle love ? 
Re, ax thy.preſence. is, gracio ds and kind, 
Or to thyſelf, at leaſt. kind-hearted prove: - 
Make thee another ſelf, for love of we, 
That beauty ſtill may live in tine or thee. 


As faſt as thou ſhalt-wane, ſo: faſt thou grow'f | 
In one of thite, from that which thou departeſt; 
And that freſh blood: which youngly thou beftow'R; 


Thou-may'it-call thine, when thou from youth conveiteſt. 


Hereia lives wiſdom, beauty, a increaſe ;. 

Without this, folly, age and cold decay; 5 

If all were minded ſo, the times ſhould ces ſe, 

And threeſcore years would make the world away, 

Let thofe whem nature hath not made for ſtore, 

Harth, featureleſs, and rude, barrenly periſh , 

kook whom ſhe beſt endow'd, ſhe gave the more; 

Which bounteous gift thou ſhould'ſt in bounty cheriſm: 
She cary'd thee for. her ſeal, and meant thereby 
Thou. ſhould'ft print more; not let that copy die. 


When I do count the clock, that tells the time, 
And ſee the brave day ſunk in hide ous night; 
When 1 behold the violet paſt prime, | 
And fable curls are flees'd.ofer with white; 
When lofty trees | ſee barren of leaves, 
Which erſt from heat did canopy the herd, _ 
And ſummer's green all girded up in ſneaves, 
Borne on the bier, with white and briſtly beard : 
Then of thy beauty do I queſtion make, | 
That thou arnong the. waſtes of time mult go, 
Since ſweets and beauties do themſelves for lake, 
And die as faſt as they ſee others grow; 


And nothing gainſt time's ſcythe can make defence, 


Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 


FALSE BELIEF. 


THEN my love ſwears that ſhe is made of truth, 
Ido believe her (tho' I know ſhe lies) 


n Foy 
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That ſhe might think me ſome untutor'd youth, 

Unſkiltul ia the world's fulſe forgenes: | 

Thus vainly thinking that ſhe thinks me young, 

Altho' 1 know my years he paſt; the beſt: 

I imiling credit her falſe ſpeaking tongue, 

Outfacing faults in love, with love's il reſt. 

But where fore ſays my love that ſhe is young? 

And wherefore ſay not- l, that am dd? 

O, lave's beſt habit is a ſmoothing tongue. 

And age (in love). loves not to have years told. 
Therefore I'll lie wich love, and love with me, 
Since that our faults in love thus ſmnother d be. 


| X TEMPTATIQN. 
TF* WO: loves | have, of comfort add deſpair,. 
That like two ſpirits do ſuggeſt me ſtill: 
My better angel is a man (Fight fair) 
My worſer ſpirit a women (colour 'd ill.) 
To win me ſoon to hell, my female evil: 
Tempteth my better angel from my tide, 
And would corrupt my ſaint to be a dei}, 
Wooing his purity with het fair ptide.. 
And whether that my angel be twra'd fend, 
Suſpect I may (yet not died y tell) 
For being botit to me; doth to each friend, 
| oueſs one angel in another's heil: 
The truth. I ſhall not knew, but live in doubt, 
Til my bad angel fire my good- one out. 


FAST AND LOOS E. 
D not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 
'Gainſt whom the world could not hold argument, 
Feriuade my heart to this falſe perjury: 
Vows for thee broke deſerve not puniſtment. 
A woman I forſwore: Bat I will prove 
Thou being a. goddeſs, 1 forſwore not thee : 
My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love, 
Thy grace being gain'd, cures all diſgrace in me. 
My vow was bteath, and breath a vapour is; 
Then thou fair ſuo, that on this earth doth ſhine, 
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Exhale this vapour vow, in thee it is: 

It broken, then it is no fault of mine. | 
If by me broke, what fool is not ſo wiſe - 14 
To break an oath to win a paradiſe? 5 


TRUE CONTENT. | 


O is it not-with me, as with that mule, . 

d- Stirr'd by a painted beauty.to his verſe, , 
Who heaven itſelt-for ornament doth uſe, 
And every fair with his fair doth rchearſe : 
Making a compliment of proud compare - 
With ſun and moon, with earth and ſea's rich gema; 
With April's firſt-born flowers, and all things rare, 
That heaven's air, in his huge rondure hems. 
O] let me, true in love, but truly write, 
And then believe me, my love is as fair 
As any mother's child, tho? not ſo bright 
As thoſe gold candles fix'd in heaven's air, 

Let them ſay more, that like of hearſay well; 

Iwill not praiſe, that purpoſe not to ſell. 


A BASHFUL. LOVER. 
\ S an unperfeQ actor on the ſtage, 


Who with his fear is put beſides his part; 
Or ſome fierce thing replete. with too much rage, 
Whoſe ſtrength abundant weakens his own heart; 
So I, for fear of truſt, forget to ſay . 
The perfect ceremony of loves right, 3 
And in mine own love's ſtrength ſeem to decay, 
O'ercharged with burden of mine own love's might. 
O] let my looks be then the eloquence, 

Aad dumb prefagers of my ſpeaking brealt , 
Who plead for love, and look for recompence, 
More than that tongue that more hath more expreſt. 

O learn to read what filent love hath wiit! _ 

To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine it. 


STRONG CONCEIT. 


IT Y glaſs ſhall not perſuade me | am old, 
So long as youth and thou art of one date, 


2 
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gut when in thee time's ſorrows I behold, 
Then look I death my days ſhould expiate. 
For all that beauty, that doth cover thee, 
Is but the ſeemly raiment of my heart, 
Which in thy breaſt doth live, as thine in me, 


| 'How can [ then be elder than thou art? 


O therefore, love! be of thyſelf ſo wary, 
As I not for myſelf, but for thee, will, 
Bearing thy heart, which 1 will keep ſo chary, 
As tender nurſe her babe from faring ill. 
Preſume not on thy heart, when mine is flain; 
Thou gay*ſt me thine, not to give back again. 


A SWEET PROVOCATION. 


WE ET Cytherea, fitting by a brook, 

4) With young Adonis, lovely, freſh and green, 

Vid court the lad with many a lovely look, 

Such looks as none could look but beauty's queen; 

She told him ſtories to delight his ears; | 

She ſhew'd him favours, to allure his eye; | 

To win his heart, ſhe touch'd him here and there, 

Touches ſo ſoft ſtill conquer chaſtity, 

But whether unripe years did want conceit, 

Or he refus'd to take her figured proffer, 

The tender nibbler would not touch the bait, 

hut ſmile and jeſt at every gentle offer: 
Then fell ſhe on her back, fair queen, and toward 
He role · and ran away, a fool too froward. 


A CONSTANT VOW. 


Tr love make me forſworn, how ſhall I ſwear to love? 

1 O! never faith could hold, if not to beauty vowed; 
Tho to myſelf forfworn, to thee I'll conſtant prove, 

Thoſe thoughts to me like oaks, to thee like ofiers bowed, 
Study his byas leaves, and makes his-book thine eyes, 
Where all thole pleaſures live, that art can comprehend : 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee ſhall ſuffice ʒ 
Well learned is that tongue that well can thee commend : 
All ignorant that ſoùl that ſees thee without wonder, 
Which is to me ſome praife, that I thy parts admire ; 
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Thine eye Jove's lightcing ſeems, thy voice bis dread 


Which (not to anger bent) is muſick and ſweet fre, 
Celeſtial as thou art. O do not love that wrong, 
To ſing heeven's-praife with ſuch an earthly tongue. 


THE EXCHANGE, 
WOMAN 's face with vature's own hand painted, 
TN Haſt thou the maſter; miſtreſs of my paſſion; 
A woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With ſhifting change, as1s falſe womens faſhion. | 
An eye more bright than theirs, leſs falſe in rolling: 
Silding the object whereupon. it gazeth. 
A man in hue all hue in his controuling, 
Which ſteals mens'eyes, and womens ſouls amazeth: 
And for a woman wer*®t thou firſt created, 
'Til nature, as the wrought thee, fell à doating, 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 48 2 
By adding one thing, to my purpoſe nothing. 
But fince*ſhe prick's thee out for womens pleafere, 
Mine be thy love, and thy love's uſe their treaſure. 


A DISCONSOLATION 
E ARY,with toil, I hafte me to my bed, 
The dear repaſe for limbs with travel tired, 
But then begins a journey in | 
To work my mind, when body's work's expired. 
For then my thoughts (far from where 1 abide) 
Intend a zealous pilgtimage to thee, 
And keep my droopiag eye- lie open wide, 
Looking on Garkneks, which the blind do fee. 
Save that my ſoul's imaginary fight 
Preſents their ſhadow to ray ſightleſs view ; 
Which, like « jewel (hung in ghaſtly night) 
Makes black night beaatedus, and her old face new. 
Lo? thus by day my limbs, by night my mind, 


For thee, and for myſelf av qu et find, 


w exn 1 then return in happy plight 
That am debar d the beackt of reſt? | 


(thunder, 
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When day's oppreſſion is not eas'd by night, 
But day by night, and night by day oppreft ? 
And each (tho' enemies to-other's reign) 
Do in conient ſhake hands to torture me; 
The one by toil, the other to complain, 
How far I toil, 11441- fartber off from thee. 
tell the day, to pleaſe him, thou art bright, 
And do'ſt him grace when clouds do blot the heaven: 
go flatter I the {wart-complexion'd night, 
When ſparkling ſtars tweer ont, thou gild'ſt the Even. 
But day doth daily draw my ſorrows longer, | 
And night doth nightly make grief's length ſeem ftronger, 


When in diſgrace with fortune and mens eyes 


adfnl 
ander, 


ted, 
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| CRUEL -DECEA1T. 
. ARC E had the ſun dried up the dewy morn, 
And ſcarce the herd gone to the hedge for made, 
When Cytherex (all in love forlorn) 
A longing-tarriance for Adonis made 
Under an oſter growing by a brock. 
A brook, where Adon s'd to cool his ſpleen: 
Hot was the day, the hotter, that did Jook 
For his approach, that often here had been. 
Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by. 
And ſtood ſtark naked on the brook's green brim: 
The fun look'd on the world with glorious eye, 
Vet not ſo wiſtly, as this queen on him: 


8 {20 SD. © 4 M008 
He ſpying her, bounc'd in (whereas he ſtood) 
O Jove (quoth the) why was not I a flood? 


THE UNCONSTANT LOVER, 


AIR is my love, but not ſo fair as fickle, 
Mild as a dove, but neither true nor truſty ; 
Brighter than glaſs, and yet as glaſs is brittle, 
Softer than wax, and yet as iron ruſty: 
A lilly pale, with damaſk dye to grace her, 
None fairer, nor none falſer to deface her. 


Her lips to mine how often hath ſhe joined, 
Between each kiſs her oaths of true-love ſwearing : 
How many tales to pleaſe me hath ſhe coined, 
Dreading my love, the loſs thereof ſtil] fearing; 
Yet in the midſt of all her pure proteſtings, 
Her faith, her oaths, her tears, and all were jeſtings. 


She burnt with love, as itraw with fire flameth, 
She burnt out love, as ſoon as ſtraw out · burning: 
She fram'd the love, and yet ſhe foiled the framing, 
She bad love laſt, and yet ſhe fell a turning. 

Was this a lover, or a letcher whether? 

Bad at the beſt, tho? excellent in neither. 


THE BENEFIT OF FRIENDSHIP. 
HEN to the ſeſſions of ſweet filent thought, 


Il furnmon up remembrance of things paſt, 
I tigh the lack of many a thing 1 ſought, | 
And with old woes new wail my dear time's waſte. 
Then can I drown an eye (unus'd to flow) 

For precious friends hid in death's dateleſs pight, 

And weep afreſh love's long ſince cancell'd woe, 
And moan th' expence of many a vaniſh'd ſight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tel o'er 
The fad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which I new pay, as if not paid before 
But if the while I think on thee (dear friend) 
All loſſes are reſtor'd, and ſorrows end. 
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Thy boſom is exdeared with. all hearts, 
Which I by lacking have ſuppoſed dead; 
And there reigns loye, and all loye's loving parts, 
And all thoſe friends, which I thought buried. 
How many a holy and obſeguious tear 
Hath dear religious love ol'n from mine eye, 
As intereſt of the dead, which now appear 
But things remov'd, that hidden in thee lie! 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone; 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give, 
That due of many, now is thine alone. 

Their images I fov'd, I view in thee; 

And thou (al they) haft ali the all of me. 


If thou ſurvive my... well-contented day, 5 

When that churl Death my bones with uit ſhall cover, 

And ſhalt by fortune once more re-ſurvey 

Theſe poor rude lines of thy deceaſed lover: 

Compare them with the bett'ring of the time, 

And tho? they be out-ſtript by every pen, 

Reſerve them for my love, not for their thime, 

Exceeded By the height of happier men. 

Oh then youchfafe me but this loving thought! 

Had my friend's mu e grown with this growing age, 

A dearer birth than this, his love had brought, 

To march in ranks of better equipage : 

But fince he died, and poets better prove, 
Theirs for their trile LH read, his for his love. 


FRIENDLY CONCORD. 

PF muſick and ſweet, poetry agree, 

As they muſt needs (the Ader and the brother) 
Then muſt the love be great 'twixt thee and me, 
Becauſe thou lov'ſt the one, and I the other, 
Dowland to thee is dear, whoſe heavenly touch 
Upon the lute, doth: ravith human ſenſe: 

Spencer to me, whoſe deep conceit is ſuch, 
As paſſing all conceit, needs 4 defende. 
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Thou lov'ſt to hear the ſweet melodious ſound, 
That Phœbus' Jute (the queen of muſick) makes; 
And I. in deep delight · am chiefly drown'd, = 
When as himſelf to ſinging he betakes.  - 

One God is God of both (as poets fain) 
One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 


INHUMANITY. 
TR AIR was the morn, when the fair queen of love, 
| Paler for forrow than her milk-white dove, 
For Adon's fake, a youngſter proud and wild, 
Her ſtand ſhe takes upon a ſteep-up hill. | 
Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds, 5 
She, filly queen, with more than love's good will, 
Forbade the boy he ſhould not paſs thoſe grounds: 
Once (quoth ſtie) did I fee a fair ſweet youth 
Here in theſe brakes, deep wWounded with a boar, 
Deep in the thigh a ſpectacle of ruth, 
See in my thigh (quoth ſhe) here was the ſore : 
She ſhew'd her's, he ſaw more wounds than one, 
And bluſhing fled, and left her all alone. 


A CONGRATULATIO N. 
| OW can my muſe want ſubject to invent, 
H While thou doſt breathe, that pour'ſt iato my verſ⸗ 
Thine own ſweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearſe? 
Oh! give thyſelf the thanks, if ought in me, 
Worthy peruſal, ſtand againſt thy fight ; 
For who's ſo dull, that cannot write to thee, 
When thou thyſelf doſt give invention light? | 
Be thou the tenth muſe, ten times more in worth, 
Than thoſe old nine which rhimers invocate ; | 
And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to out-live long date. 
If my light muſe do pleaſe theſe curious days, 
'The;pain be mine, but thine ſhall be the praiſe. 


Oh! how thy worth with manners may | ung. 
When thou art all the better part of me? 


verſe 


And what is't but mine own when J praiſe thee ? 
Even for this, let us divided live, 1 
And our dear love loſe name of ſingle one; 

That by this ſeparation I may give 

That due to thee, which thou deſerv'ſt alone. 


Oh abſence ! what a torment would'ſt thou prove, 


Were't not that thy ſour leiſure gave ſweet leave 

To entertain the time with thoughts of love, 

Who time and thoughts ſo ſweetly doſt deceive; 
And that thou teacheſt how to make one twain, 
By praiſing him here, who doth hence remain, 


Take all my loves, my love, yea take them all, 

What haſt thou then more, than thou hadſt before? 

No love, my love, that thou may'ſt true love call, 

All mine was thine, before thou hadſt this more. 

Then if for my love, thou my love receiveſt, 

I cannot blame thee, for my love thou uſeſt, 

But yet be blam'd, if thou thyſelf deceivelt 

By wilful taſte of what thyſelf refuſeſt. 

do forgive thy robb'ry, gentle thief, 

Altho' thou ſteal thee all my poverty: 

And yet love knows it is a greater grief 

To bear love's wrong, than hate's known injury, 
Laſcivious grace, in whom all ill well ſhows, 
Kill me with ſpite, yet we muſt not be foes. 


5 LOSS AND GAIN. 
HOSE pretty wrongs that liberty commits, 

| When I am ſometimes abſent from my heart, 
Thy beauty and thy years full well befit, 
Por till temptation follows where thou art. 
Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won; 
Beauteous thou art, and therefore to be aſſailed, 
And when a woman woos, what woman's ſon 
Will ſourly leave her 'til he has prevailed ? 
Ah me! but yet thou might'ſt my ſeat forbear, 


And chide thy beauty and oy ſtraying youth, 
1 : 1 
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| What can mine own praiſe to mine own ſelf bring? 
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Who lead thee 'in their riot even there, 

Where thou art forc'd to break a twofold truth: 
Hers by thy beauty tempting her to thee, 
Thine by thy beauty being falſe to me. 


That thou haft her, it is not all my grief, 
And yet.it may be ſaid 1 lov'd her dearly ; 
That ſhe hath thee, is of my wailing chief, 
A loſs in love that touches me more nearly. 
Loving offenders, thus I will excuſe ye, 
Thou doſt love her, becauſe thou hene w'ſt 1 love her; 
And for my ſake even fo doth ſhe abuſe me, 
Suffering my friend, for my ſake, to approve her. 
If I loſe thee, my loſs is my love's gain, 
And lofing her, my friend hath found that loſs : 
Both find each other, and 1 lofe both twain, 
And both for my fake lay an me this croſs. 
But here's the joy, my friend and T are one, 
Sweet flattery ! then foe loves but me alone. 


FOOLISH DISDAIN. 
: ENUS, with Adonis ſitting by her, 
Under a myrtle ſhade, began to woo him : 
She told the youngling how God Mars did try her, 
And as he fell to her, The fell to him. | 
Even thus (quoth ſhe) the warlike God embrac'd me, 
And then the clipt Adonis in her arms: 5 
Even thus (quoth ſhe) the warlike God un lac'd me, 
As if the boy ſhould uſe like loving charms. | 
Even thus (quoth ſhe) he ſeized on my lips, 
And with her lips on his did act the ſeizure : 
And as ſbe fetched breath, away he ſkips, 
And would not take her meaning nor her pleaſure. 
Ah! that I had my lady at this bay, 
To kiſs and clip me til I run away. 


ANTI ENT ANTIPATHY, 


FORABBED ge and youth cannot Ive together; 
Youth is full of pleaſance, age n full of care; 
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youth like ſummer morn, age like winter weather; 
Youth like ſummer brave, age like winter bare. 
Youth is full of ſport, age's breath is fhort 
Youth is nimble, age is lame; 
Youth is hot and bald, age is weak and cold; 
Youth is wild, and age is tame. | 

Agel do abhor thee,, youth L da adore thee ; 

O! my love, my love is. yc : 


For, methinks, thau ſhay'ſt too long. 
BEAUTYs VALUATION, 
EAUTY is but 2 vain and doubtful god, 
A ſhining glals, that fadeth ſuddenly ; 
A flower that dies, when firſt it g ins to bud; 
A brittle glaſs, that's. broken preſently. 
A doubtful gaad,. a. gloſs, a glaſs, a flower, 
Loſt, faded, broken, dead within an hour, 


0 w 
Aud as goods loſt, are ſeld' or never found; 
As faded gloſs no rubhing will refreſh, 
As flowers dead, lie, withered'on the ground; 
As broken glaſs, na cement can redreſs: 
So beauty blemiſh'd once, far ever's loſt, 
la ſpite of phyſick, painting, pain and coſt. 


MELANCHOLY THOUGHTS.. 


F the dull ſubſtance of my fleſh were Thought, 
Injurious diſtance ſhould W's my Way 3 
For then, deſpite of ſpace, I Would be brought 
To limits far remote, where thou doſt ſtay. 
No matter then, altho' my foot did ſtand 
Upon the fartheſt earth removed from thee; 
For nimble thought can jump both ſea and land, 
As ſoon as think the place where he would be. 


But, ah! thought kills me, that I am not thougbt, 


To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone; 
But that ſo much of earth and water, wrought, 
I mult attend time's laiſure with my moan; 
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Receiving nought by elements ſo ſlow,. 
But heavy tears, badges of either's woe. 


The other two, ſlight air, and purg ing fire, 
Are both with thee, where- ever I abide; 
The firſt my thought, the other my defire : 
Theſe preſent, ablent, with ſwift motion ſlide. 
For when theſe qujcker elements are gone, 
In tender errbaſſy of love to thee, | 
My life being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death, oppreſt with. melancholy 3 
Vatil life's compoſition be recured, | 
By thoſe ſwift meſſengers return'd trom thee, 
Who even but now come back again aſſured” 
Of their fair health, recounting it to me. 

This told, 1 joy; but then no longer glad, 

I ſend them back again, and ſtraight grow ſad. 


_ LOVE LOSS: 
WE E T roſe, fair flower, untimely pluek'd, foon faded 
Piuck'd in the bud, and faded in the ſpring : 
Bright orient pearl, alack ! too timely ſhaded, | 
Fair creature kill'd too ſoon by death's ſharp ſting : 
Like a great. plumb, that hangs upon a tiee, | 
And falls (thro? wird) beſore the fall ſhould be. 


I weep for thee, and yet no cauſe I have, 
For why? Thou left's me nothing in thy will; 
And yet thou left's me mor@an I did crave; 
For why? 1 craved nothing of hee ti]! ; 
O yes (dear friend) I pardon crave of the, 
Thy diſcontent thou didſt bequeath to me. , 


LOVE's RELPEF. 
ULL many a glorious morning have l ſeen, 
Flatter the mountain tops, with ſovereign eye, 
Kifling with golden face the meadows green; 
Gilding pale ſtreams with heavenly alchumy? 
Anon permit the baſeſt clouds to ride, | 
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With ugly rack on his celeſtial face, 

And from the forlorn world his viſage hide, 

Stealing unſeen to weſt with this diſgrace.. 

Even ſo my ſun one early morn did ſhine, 

With all triumphant ſplendor on my brow ;- 

But out, alack ! he was but one hour mine, 

The region cloud hath mask'd him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit diſdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may ſtain, when heaven's ſun ſtaineth;. 
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Why didſt thou promiſe ſuch a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 
To let baſe clouds o'ertake me in my way, 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten ſmoak ? ©) 
Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break, 
To dry the ram on my ſtorm-beaten face 
For no man well of ſuch a ſalve can ſpeak, 
That heals the wound, and cures not the diſgrace :. 
Nor can thy ſuame give phyſic to my grief; 
Cadets Tho? thou repent, yet I have ſtill the croſs; 
| Th' offender's ſorrow lends but weak relief 
To him, that beareth ſtrong offences croſs. | 
Ah! but thoſe tears are pearl which thy love ſheds 
And they are rich, and ranſorn all ill deeds, | 


No more be griev'd at that which thou haſt done, 

Roſes have, thorns, and filver fountains mud; 

Clouds and eclipſes ſtain both moon and ſun, 

And loathſome canker lives in ſweeteſt bud. 

All men make: faults, and even I in this, 

Authoriſing thy treſpaſs with compare, 

Myſelf „ thy amiſs, 

*\(Excuſing their fins more than their fins are: 

For to my ſenſual fault I bring incenſe, 

Thy adverſe party is thy advocate; 

And *gainſt myſelf a lawful plea commence, 

Sach civil war is in my love and hate, | 
That I an acceſſary needs muſt be | 
Ta that ſweet thief which ſorely robs from me. 
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UNANIMITY. 
3 E T me confeſs, that we two muſt be wms, 
Altho* our undivided; loves are one: | 
So ſhall thoſe blots, that do with me remgin 
Without 12 by me be borne alone. 
In our two loves there is but one reſpect, 
Two in our lives 4 ſeparable ſpite; 
ich tho! it alter got loye's ſole effect, 

et doth it ſteal ſweet hours from love's delight, 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee, 
Leſt my bewailed guilt ſhould do thee ſhame, 
Nor thou with publick kindne ſs henour me, 
Ualeſs thou take that honour from th 225 8 

But do not fo, I love thee in ſuch : 

As thou deing mine, mine is thy . report. 


As 2 decreyit father takes delight 
To ſee his active child do deeds of youlh ; $ 
So I, made lame by fortunc's degrelt ſpite, 


Take all my comtort of thy worth and truth. 


For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wits 


Or any of the ſe all, or all, or more, 
Intitled in their parts, do crowned ſit, 


I make my love ingrafted to this ſtore: 


So then I am not lame, poor, nor deſpis'd, 
Whilſt that this ſhadow doth ſuch ſubſtance give,” 
That 1 in thy abundance am ſuſke'd, ER Fl 
And by a part of all thy glory live :' 

Look what is beſt, that beſt I wiſh in thee ; 

This wiſh I have, then ten times happy be. 


.LOATH 10 DEPART. | 
OO D night, good. reſt; ah! neither be my ſhare: 
She bade good night, af kept my reſt away; ; 
And daft me to a cabbin hang'd with care, 
To deſcant on the doubts of my decay, 
Farewel (quoth ſhe) and come again to-morrow ;. 
Fare well 1 could not, for I fupp'd. with lorrow. 


of * 


And wiſh her lays were tun 
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Yet at my parting ſweetly did ſhe ſmile, 

In ſcorn, or friendſhip, nil I conſtrue whether: 

It may be ſhe jay'd to jeſt at my exile ; 

It may be again to make me wander thither : 
Wander (a word) for ſhadows like myſelf. 
As take the pain, but cannot pluek the pelf. 


bord! how mine eyes throw gazgs to the eaſt! 
My heart doth charge the watch; the morning riſe 
Doth cite each moving ſenle from idle reſt, 
Not daring truſt the office of mine eyes, | 
While Philomela fits and ſings, I tit and mark, 
eilige the lark. 


For ſhe doth m— day-light with her ditty, 
And drives away dreaming night: | 
The night ſo pack'd, I poſt unto my pretty; | 
Heart hath his hope, and eyes their wiſhed frght ; 
Sorrow chang'd to ſolace, and ſolace mix'd with ſorrow ;. 
For why? ſhe figh'd, and bade me come to-morrow. 


Were I with her, the night would poſt too ſoon, 

But now are minutes added to the hours : 

To ſpite me now, each minute ſeems an hour, 

Yet not for rae, ſhine fun ta ſuccour flowers. | 
Pack night, peep day, good day of night now borrow, 
Short night, to night, and length thy ſelf to-morrow. 


A MAS T EB-PLECE. ky, | 
M INE eye hath play'd the painter, and ha th ſtech d 
Thy beauty's form in table of ray. heart : | 
My body is the frame wherein tis hetd, 
And perſpeCtive it is beſt painters art. 


For thro? the painter muſt you ſee his kill. 


To find where your true image pict ur d lies, 

Which in iny boſom's ſhap is hanging ſtill, 

That hath his windows glazed with thine eyes. 
Now ſee gt good turns eyes for eyes have done; 
Mine eyes have drawa thy ſhape, and thine for me 
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Are windows to my breaſt, where thro' the ſun 
Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee. | 
Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their art, 
They draw but what they ſee, know not the heart. 


HAPPIN ESS IN CONTENT. 
E T thoſe who are in favour with their ſtars, 
Of public honour and proud titles boaſt: 
Whilſt 1 whom fortune of ſuch triumph bars, 
Unlook'd-for joy in that I honour moſt. 
Great princes favourites their fair leaves ſpread, . 
But as the marigold at the ſun's eye ; 
And in thernſelves their pride lies buried, 
For at a frown they in their glory die. 
The painful warrior famouſed for worth, 
After a thouſand viRories, once foil'd, 
Es from the book of honour razed quite, 
And all the reſt forgot, for which he toil'd. 
Then happy I, that love and am beloved, 
Where | may not remove, nor be removed. 


A DUTIFUL MESSAGE. 
L ORD of my love, to whom in vaſſalage 
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Thy merit hath my duty ſtrongly knit; 
hee I ſend this written embaſſage, | 
To witneſs duty, not to ſhew.my wit. 7 
Duty ſo great, which. wit ſo poor as mine 
May make ſeem bare, in wanting: words to ſhe weit; 
But that I hope ſome good-conceit of thine. 
In my ſoul's thought (all naked) will beſtow it. 
Til whatſoever ſtar, that guides my moving, 
Points on me gracioufly with fair aſpect, 
And puts apparel 'on my tatter'd loving, 
To ſhow me worthy of their ſweet reſpect. 
Then may I — to boaſt how I do love thee; 
Til then, not ſhow my head, where thou may'ſt prove me. 


GO. AND COME QUICKLY, 


OW heavy do I journey on the way, 
When that I ſeek 5 weary travel's end) 
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Poth teach that eaſe and that repoſe to ſay, 
Thus far the miles are meaſur'd from thy friend? 
The beaſt that bears me, tired with my woe, 
Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me; 
As if by ſome inftin&t the wretch did know 
His rider lov'd not ſpeed being made from thee, 
The bloody ſpur cannot provoke him on, 
That ſometimes anger thruſts into-his. bide; 
Which heavily he anſwers with a groan, 
More ſharp to me, than ſpuri ing to his fide, 
For that ſame groan doth put this in my mind, 
My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 


Thus can my love excuſe the flow offence 
Of my dull bearer, when from thee Lſpeed. 
From where thou art, why ſhould I haſte me thence ?- 
Til I return, of poſting is no need. 
O! what excuſe will my poor beaſt then find, 
When ſwift extremity can ſeem but flow ? 
Then ſhould I ſpur, tho' mounted on the wind; 
la winged ſpeed no motion ſhall I know, 
Then can no horſe with my defire keep pace, 
Therefore deſire (of perfect love being made) 
Shall neigh no dull fleſh in his fiery race, 
But love for love thus ſhall excuſe my jade. 
Since from thee going, he went wiltul flow, 
Towards thee I'll run, and give him leave to go. 


TWO FAITHEUL FRIENDS. 
INE eye and heart are at a mortal war, 

VI How to divide the conqueſt of thy fight : 
Mine eye, my heart their pictures ſight would bar, 
My heart, mine eye the freedom of that right : 

My heart doth plead, that thou in him doſt lie; 
{A Cloſet neyer pierc'd with cryſtal eyes) 

But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And ſays, in him their fair appearance lies. 

To 'cide this title, is impannelled 

A queſt of thoughts, all tenants to the heart.; 
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And by their verdj& is determined | 
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The clear eye's moiety, and the dear beart's, parks. 
As thus; mine eyes dus is their outward. part, 
And my heart's, right, their ipward laue of heart. 


Betwixt mine eye and heart 4 league; is. took, 
And each doth good turns now unto the other: 
When that mine eye is fargilb?d for a look,, 
Or heart in love with ſighs himſelf doth {mother 20 
With my love's picture then my eye doth, feaſt, 
And to the painted banquet bids my heart. 
Another time mige eye 1s beart's gueſt, 
And in his thoughts of love doth ſhare a part. 
So either by the pi@ure of my love, | 
Thylelf away, are preſent ſtill with me 
For thou not farther thag my thoughts can't. mov. 
And 1 am till with them, and they with thee. | 
Or if they fleep, thy picture in my ſight 
Awakes my heart, to heart's ang eyes delight. 


CARELESS NEGEECT. 
'T OW careful was l, when I taok. my, way. 
Each tnifls under trueſt bars ta thruſt; 
That to my ule it might vauſed ſtay _ 
From hands of falſhoad, ig ſure. wards of truſt * 
But thou, to horn my jewels trifles are, 
Moſt worthy comfort, now my greateſt grief: 


Thou beſt of deareſt, and mine only care, 


Art left the prey of every vulgar thief, 

Thee have I not lock'd up in any chell,. 

Save where: thou art not; tha' I feel thou. art 
Within the gentle cloſure of my. breaſt, 


From whenes at pleaſure thou.may*ſt come and part; 


And even thence thou wilt he ſtol'n, I fear; 
For truth proves thie viſn far a prize ſa dear. 


STOUT RESOLUTION. 
As AINsS T that time (if ever that time comes} 
When 1 hall ſee thes frown.op my defects; 
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When as thy love hath caſt his utmoſt, ſum, 

'Call'd to that audit by aQvis'd e ſpects: 

Againſt that time, when thou ſhalt ſtrangely paſe, 

And ſcarcely greet me with that ſun, thine eye 

When love, converted from the thing it was, 

Shall reaſons find of ſettled gravity : 

Againſt that time, do I inſconce me here, 

Within the knowledge of mine own deſert; 

And this my hand againſt myſelf np-rear, 

To guard the lawful reaſons on thy part; 
To leave poor me, thou haſt the ſtrength of laws, 
Since why to love, I can alledge no cauſe. 


| A DUEL. 
TT was a lording's daughter, 
The faireſt one of three, 
That liked of her maſter, as well as well might be: 
Til looking on an Engliſhman, 
The faireſt eye could ſee, 
Her fancy fell aturning. 


Long was the combat doubtſul, 

That love with love did fight : | _ 
To leave the maſter loveleſs, or kill the gallant kaight; 
To put in practice either, Et 
Alas! it was a ſpite, 


Vato the filly damſel, 


But one muſt be refug'd, 
More mickle was the pain: : 
That nothing could-be-wſed, to turn them buth to gainz 
For of the two the truſty knight 
Was wounded with diſdain, 

Alas! ſhe could not help it. 


Thus art with arms contending, 

Was victor of the day ; | 
hich by a gift of learning did bear the maid way. 

Then, lullaby, the learned man | * 

Hath got the lady gay: 9 
For now my ſong is ended. 
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That the lover (ck to death) 


But (alas ) my hand hath ſworn 


Vo, (alack?!) for youth vameet, 


In black mourn l, all fears ſcorn I, 
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LOVE- SICK. 
| N a day (alack the day!) 
Love, whoſe month was ever May, 
Spy d a bloſſom paſſing fair, el 
Playing in the wanton air. 
Thro' the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unſeen, gan paſſage find, 


Wiſh'd himſelf the heaven's breath, 
Air (quoth he) thy cheeks may blow; 
Air! would 1 might triumph ſo! 


Ne'er to pluck thee from thy throne; 


Youth, to apt to pluck a ſweet 
Thou, for whom ev'n Jove would ſwear 
Juno but an Æthiop were; 

And deny himſelf for Jove, 


Turning mortal for thy love. 


LOVE's LABOUR LOST. 
M Y flocks feed not, my ewes breed not, 
My rams ſpeed not; all is amiſs; 125 \ 
Love is dying, faith's defying, | | L 
Heart's denying cau:er of this. 5 


All my merry jigs are quite forgot, 


All my lady's love is loft (God wot) 1 | 
Where her faith was firmly fix'd in love, 8 1 
There a nay is plac'd, without remove. Sir 
One ſilly crois wrought all my loſsz - | To 
O!] frowning fortune, curſed fickle dame! * 
For now I fee inconſtaneeʒ | 
More in women than in men remain. „ ; 


Love bath forlorn me living in thrall; 
Heart is bleeding, all help needing ; ; 
O cruel ſpeeding, fraughted with gall ! 
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My ſhepherd's pipe can ſound no deal; 
My weather's bell rings a-leful kve:! : 
My curtail dog, that wont to have play'd; 
Plays not at all, but ſeems afraid. 
With ſighs fo deep, procures to weers 
In howling wile, to ſee my doleful plight; 
How fighs re ſound thro' heartlets ground, 
Like a thouiand vanquiſh'd men in bloody oght, 


Clear wells ſpring not, ſweet birds ſing not, 

Green plants Ipring not forth their dye; 

Herds ſtands weeping, flocks all fleepine, 

Nymphs black pee ping fearfully. 

All our pleaſure known tous poor ſwains ; 

All our merry meetings on the plains; 

All our evening ſport from us is fed; 

All our love is loſt, for love is dead. 
Farewel, ſweet love, thy like ne'er was.“ 
For a iweet content, the cauſe of all my woe; 
Poor Coridon mult live alone, ; 
Other help for him, I tee, that there is non», 


WHOLESOME COUNSEL 
HEN as thine eye hath choſe ame, 


And ital'd-the deer that thou ſb et ſtrike; | 


Let reaſon rule things worthy blame, 
As well as fancy (partly all might) 
Take counſel of ſome wiſer head, 
Neither too young, nor yet unwed. ; 


And when thou com'ſt thy tale to tel. 
Smooth not thy tongue with Bled en 
Leit ſhe ſome ſubtle practice ſmel! 
A cripple ſoon can find a halt. 
But plaialy ſay, thou lov'it her We“ 
And ſet her perſon forth to ſale. 


What tho? her frowning brows be bent, 
Her cloudy looks will calm ere night, 
And then too late ſhe wil! repent, 
That thus diſſembled ker delight ; 
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And twice deſire, ete it be dy, 
That which with ſeorfi the — away. 


What tho? the ſtrive to try her ſtrength; 

And ban, and braw]; and ſay thee nay ; 

Her feeble force will yield at length, 

When craft had teaybt ker tirus to ſay : 
Had wettith been fo ſtrong ass men, 
In faith, you had not had it then. 


And to her will frame all thy ways, 
Spare not to ſpend, and chieſy there, 
Where thy deſert may merit praiſe, 
By ringing in thy lady's ear: SET 
The ſtrongeſt caſtle, tower, and town, 
The golden bullet beets it den. 


Serve always with aſſured truſt, 

And in thy fait be hurable true ; 

Valeſs'thy lady prove unjuſt, 

Pleaſe never thou ts chooſe a-new. 
When time ſhall ſerve, be thou not flack 
To proffer, thoꝰ fire put it hack, 


The wiles und guiles that women work, 
Diſſembled with an out ward ſhew _ 
The tricks and toys that in them lack, 
The cock that treads them ſhall not know. 
Have you not heard it ſaid full oft, 
A woman's nay doth ſtand for nought ? 


Think women ſtiHf to ſtrive with men | 


To fin, and never for to ſaint: 
There is no heaven (by holy then) 


When time with age ſhall them attaint. 
Were kiſſes all the joys in bed, 
One woman would another wed, 


But ſoft enough, too mueh 1 fear, 
Leſt that my miſtreſs hear my ſong.; 
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She will not ſtick to round me on th' ear, 

To teach my tongue to be ſo long. x. weft an 
Yet will ſhe bluſh, here be it fade. 
To hear her "OM ſo bewray'd * mo 1401 ” 
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IN of ſelf. love poſſeſſeth all mine ood. | 
And all my ſoul, and all my every part; 
And for this fin there is no remedy, | A o bag 
It is ſo grounded inward in my heart. Toto 
Methinks no face ſo gracious is, as mine 3 11 
No ſhape ſo true, na truth of ſuch accanass.! | bac ga 
Ard for myſelf mine one worth do define, 
As all other ina worth&ſurmount; © - A 
But when my glais ſagwi:me: myſelf indeed "ROLE 
Beated and chopp'd with tann'd rant twat Lo aan 
Mine own ſelf- love quite contrary I read, 
Self. ſo felf loviog. Were iniquit y 
'Tis thee (myſelf) that for myſelf 1 pralle, 
Painting my age v ich — of thy! 2 
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A LIVING. MONUMENT. 

OT marble; nor the gilded monument 
N Of princes, ſhall out-live this powerful rhĩime: 
but you ſhall ſhine more bright in theſe contents, 
Than unfwept ſtone beſmear'd. with et eim“, 4 
When waſteful war ſbalb ſtatues overturn, 1 100 
and broils root aut the wo of malonry y- 1. 2577 0507 » 
Nor Mars's \word, nor war's quick fire ſhall burn 
The living record of f your memory. i 83 
'Gainſt death, and all oblivious ennit //, 
Shall you pace forth; vou praiſe fhalt gilt bot roomy” ** 
Lven in the eyes of all poſterity, © | ; 
That wear this world cut to the ending om | 

So 'til the judgment, ger „ 

Vou live in this) and dwell in toyers eyes. PEI 


FAMILIARITY BREEDS: CONTEM pr. 


O am 1 as the rich, whoſe bleſſed Key 
Can bring him to his feet up- locked treaſure, 
| 1 
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The which he will not every hour ſurvey, 
For blunting the fair point of ſeldom pleaſure. 
Therefore are feaſts ſo ſolemn and ſo rare; 
Since ſeldom coming, in the long year ſet, 
Like ſtones of worth they thinly placed are, 
Or captain jewels-in the carconet. 
So is the time that keeps you, as my cheſt, 
Or as the wardrobe, which the robe doth hide; 
To make ſome ſpecial inſtant ſpecial bleſt, 
By new unfolding his impriion'd pride. 
_ Bleſſed are you, whoſe worthineſs gives ſcope, 
Being had to triumph, being lack'd to hope. 
PATIENS ARMATUS. 
S it thy will, thy image ſhould keep open 
My heavy eye-lids to the weary night ? 
Doſt thou deſire my flumbers ſhould be broken, 


While ſhadows, like to thee, do mock my ſight, ? 


Is it thy ſpirit that thou ſend'ſt from thee, 
So far from home, into my deeds to pry ? 


To find out ſhames, and idle hours in me, 


The ſcope and tenure of thy jealouſy? 

O! no, thy love, tho* much is not fo great; 
It is my love, that keeps mine eye awzke ; 
Mine own true love, that doth'my reſt defeat, 
To play the watchman ever for thy ſake. 


For thee watch I, whilſt thou doſt wake elſewhere, 


From me far off, with others all too near. 


A VALEDICTION. 
O longer mourn for me when I am dead, 
When you ſhall hear the ſurly ſullen bell 
Give warning to the world, that I am fled | 
From this vile world, with vileſt worms to dwell. 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not | 


The hand that writ it; for I love you ſo, 


That I in your ſweet thoughts wou'd be forgot, 
If thinking oa me then, ſhould make you woe, 
O! if (I fay) you look upon this verſe, 

Whea I (perhaps) compounded am with clay ; 
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Do not ſo much as my poor name rehearſe, 

But let your love even with my life decay: 
Leſt the wiſe world ſhould look into your moan, 
And mock you with me, after I am gone. 


O! leſt the world ſhould taſk you, to recite 

What merit liv'd in me, that you ſhould love; 

After my death (dear love !) forget me quite, 

For you in me can nothing worthy prove: 

Unleſs you would deviſe ſome virtuous lie; 

To do more for me now, than mine own deſert, 

And hang more praiſe upon deceaſed J, 

Than niggard truth would willingly impart. 

O! leſt your true love may ſeem falſe in this, 

That you for love ſpeak well of me untrue; 

My name be buried where my body is, 

And live no more to ſhame nor me, nor you 
For | am ſham'd by that which 1 bring fortb; 
And ſo ſhould you, to love things nothing worth. 


But be contented, when that fell arreſt,  # 
Without all bail, ſhall carry me away; 

My life hath in this line ſome intereſt, 3 
Which for memorial ſtill with thee ſhall ſtay. 
When thou revieweſt this, thou doſt review 

The very part was conſeciate to thee : OY 
The earth can have but earth, which is his due ; 
My ſprite is thine, the better part of ne. 
So then thou haſt but loſt the dregs of life, 
The prey of worms, my body being dead; : 
The coward conqueſt of a wretch's knife, 

Too baſe of thee to be remembred. n 


The worth of that, is that which it contains; 


And that is this, and this with thee remains. 


NIL MAGNIS IN VI DIA. 
HAT thou art blam'd, ſhall not be thy defedt 


For ſlanders mark, was ever yet the fair: 
The ornament of beauty is ſuſpect; 46 
A crow that flies in heaven's ſweeteſt air. 

| 1 2 
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So thou be good, flander doth but approv“e 1 
Their worth the greater, being woo'd of time, 
For canker vice the ſweeteſt buds, doth love. 
And thou preſent'ſt a pure unſtained prime. 
Thou haſt paſt by the ambuſh of young days, 
Either not aſſail'd, or victor, being charg'd; Kal ft) 
Yet this thy praiſe cannot be ſo thy praiſe, "Tie Fer 
To tie up envy, evermore enlarg*d : 


If ſome ſuſpect of ill, maſk not thy uo n., 
Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts ſhould'ſt owe. | 
E’: name Abo 


| HOW Il faint, when I of you do write! 
Knowing a better ſpirit doth uſe your name, 
And in the praiſe thereof ſpends al his might, Fl 
To make me tongue-ty*d, ſpeaking of your fame. -.. 
But ſince your worth (wide as the ocean is? 
The humble as the proudeſt ſail doth bear; 
My ſaucy bark (inferior far to his) 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 
Your ſhalloweſt help will hold me up a-float, 
Whilſt he upon your ſoundleſs deep doth ride; 
Or (being wreck'd) Lam a worthleſs boat, 
He of tall building, and of goodly pride. | 
Then if he thfive, and I be caſt away, 
The worſt was this, my love was my decay. 


Or ſhall I hve your epitaph to make? 
Or you ſurvive, when 1 in earth am rotten ? 
From hence your memory Death cannot take, 
Altho' in me each part will be forgotten. 
Your name from hence immortal life ſhall have, 
Tho? I (once gone) to all the world maſt die; 
The earth can yield me but a'common grave, 
When you ivtombed in mens eyes ſhall lie: 
Your monument ſhall be my gentle verſe, . 
Which eyes not yet created ſhall o' er- read; 5 
And tongues to be, your being ſhall rehearſe, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead; 
You ſtill ſhall live (ſuch virtue hath my pen) F011 
Where breath moſt breathes, ev'n in the mouths of men. 


ef. 
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E T me not to the marriage of true minds 
[, Admit impediments; love is not love, | 
ich alters when it-alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 
Ono! it is an ever-fixed mark, 3 
That looks on tempeſts, and is never ſhaken: k wo 
It is the ſtar to every wandring bark, 
Whoſe worth's unknown, altho' his height be To 
Love's not Tirne's fool, tho' roſy lips and cheeks 
Within his beading ſickle's compaſs come; * 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, | 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, ani} upon mie prov'd, | 

I never writ, nor no man ever lov'd. 


IN PRAISE OF HIS LOVE: 


GRANT thou wert not marry'd to my muſe, 
And therefore may'ſt without attaint o 'cr-look 
The dedicated words which writers uſe | 
Of their fair ſubject, bleſſing every book: 
Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue; 
Finding thy worth a limit paſt my praiſe; 
And * art inforc'd to {eek a-new ____.. 
Some freſher ſtamp of the time-bettering days: 
And do fo love, yet when they have devis'd 
What ſtrained touches rhetorick can lend, * 
Thou truly fair, wert truly ſympathiz'd, 
la true pla in words, by thy true telling friend. 
And their groſs painting might be better us d, 
Where cheeks need blood, in thee it is abus d. 


| never ſaw, that you did painting need, 
And therefore to you fair no painting ſer : 
found (or thought ! found you d d exceed 
The barren teader. of a poet's debt : 
And therefore have I flept in your report, | 
That you yourſelf being extant, well might thow, 
How far a modern quill doth ceme toothert, 
Yeaking of worth, what Worth in you doth grow. 
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This ſilenee of my fin you did impute, 

Which ſhall be moſt my glory, being dumb; 

For I impair not beauty, being mute, 

When others would give life, and bring à tomb. 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes, 
Than both your Poets can in praiſe deviſe. 


Who is it, that fays moſt, which can ſay more 
Than this rich praiſe, that you alone are you ? 
In whoſe confine immured is the ſtore, 
Which ſhould example where your equal grew. 
Lean penury within that pen doth dwel!, 
That to his ſubject leads not ſome ſmall glory. 
But he that writes of you, iſ he can tell 
That you are you, ſo dignifies his ſtory. 
Let him but copy what in you is writ, 
Not making worſe what nature made fo clear; 
And ſuch a counter - part ſhall fame his writ, 
Making him till admir'd every where. 
You to your beauteous blefling add a curſe, 
Being fond of praiſe, which makes your praiſes worſe, 


My tongue-ty'd muſe in manners holds her ſtill, 

While comments of your praiſe, richly compil'd, 

Reſerve their character with golden quill, 

And precious phraſe by all the muſes fill'd. 

I think good thoughts, whilſt others write good words, 

And, like unletter'd clerk, ſtill cry Amen 

To every hyma that able ſpirit affords, 

In-poliſh'd form, of well-refined pen. 

Hearing you praiſed, I ſay tis ſo, tis true, 

And to the moſt of praiſe add ſomething more; 

But that is in'my thought, whoſe love to you 

(Tho? words come hind-moſt) holds his rank before: 
Then others, for the breath of words, re ſpect; 

Men for my dumb thoughts, ſpeaking in effeQ. 


A RESIGNATION. 


| AS it the proud full fail of his great verſe, 
Bound for the prize of (all-too-precious) you, 
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That did my ripe thoughts in my brain rehearſe, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew? 
Was it his ſpirit, by ſpirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that ſtruck me dead? 
No, neither he nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verſe aſtoniſhed, 
He nor that affable familiar ghoſt, 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 
As victors, of my filence cannot boaſt 
| was not ſick of any fear from thence. 
But when your countenance fill'd up his lige, 
Then lack'd I matter, that enfeebled mine. 


Farewel, thou art too dear for my poſſeſſing, 

And, like enough, thou knoweſt thy eſtimate : 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releaſing ; 

My bonds in thee are all determinate. | 

For how do | hold thee, but by thy granting, 

And for that riches, where is my deſerving ? 

The cauſe of this fair gift in me is wanting, 

And ſo my patent back again is ſwerving. 

Thyſelf thou gav'ſt, thy own worth then not knowing, 

Or me, to whom thou gav'ſt it, elſe miſtaking : 

So thy great gift upon miſpriſion growing, 

Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 
In ſleep a king, but waking, no ſuch matter. 


S VMPATHIZZ ING LOVE. 


S it fell upon a day, 
In the merry month of May, 


Sitting in a pleaſant ſhade, 

Which a grove of myrtles made, 

Beaſts did leap, and birds did ſing, 
Trees did grow, and plants did ipring : 
Every thing did baniſh moan, K 
Save the nightingale alone; 

She (poor bird !) as all forlorn. 

Lean'd her breaſt up-till a thorn, 

And there ſung the dolefull'ſt ditty, 
That to hear it, was great pity : 
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Fie, fie, fie, now would ſhe cry; 


Tereu, Teri, by and by; 

That to hear her fo complain, 
Scarce I could from tears refrain: 
For her griefs ſo lovely ſhown, 
Made me think upon mine own. 


Ah! (thought I) thou mourn'ft in vain, | 


None takes pity on thy pain: 
Senſeleſs trees, they cannot hear thee ; 


Ruthleſs bears, they will not chear thee 3 


King Pandion he is dead; 

All thy friends are lap'd in lead; 
All thy fellow-birds do fing, 
Careleſs of thy ſorrowing: 


| Whilſt as fickle fortune ſmil'd, 


Thou and I were both beguil'd; 
Every one that flatters thee, 
Is no friend in miſery, 

Words are eaſy, like the wind, 


Faithful friends are hard to find: 


Every man will be thy friend, 


Whilſt thou haſt wherewith to ſpeng: _ 


But if ſtoye of crowns be ſcant, 
No man will ſupply thy want. 
If that one be prodigal, 
Bountiful they will him call: 
And with ſuch like flattering, 
Pity but he was a king. 


If he be addict to vice, 


Quickly him they will intice. 
If to women he be bent, 
They have him at commandment. 


But if fortune once do frown, 


Thea farewel his great renown : 
They that fawn'd on him before, 
Uſe his company no more, 

He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will help thee in thy need: 
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If thou ſorrow, he will weep; 
If thou wake, he cannot ſleep. 
Thus of every grief in heart, 

He with thee doth bear a part, 
Theie are certain ſigns, to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 


A REQUEST TO HIS SCORNFPUIL LOVE. 


HEN thou ſhalt be diſpos'd to ſet me light, 
And place my merit in the eye of ſcorn, 

Upon thy fide, againſt thyſelf I'll fight, 
And prove thee virtuous, tho? thou art forſworn. 
With mine own weakneſs being beſt acquainted, 
Upon thy part I can ſet down a ſtory 
Of faults conceal'd, wherein I am attainted : 
That thou ia loſing me ſhall win much glory : 
And I by this will be a gainer too, 
For bending all my loving thoughts on thee 
The injuries that to myſelf I do, 
Doing thee vantage, double vantage me. 

Such is my love, to thee I fo belong, 

That for thy right, myſelf will bear all wrong. 


Say that thou didſt forſake me for ſome fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence ; 
Speak of my lameneſs, and I ſtrait will halt; 
Againſt thy reaſons making no defence, 
Thou canſt not (love) diſgrace me half ſo ill, 
To ſet a form upon deſired change, | 
As Fl myſelf diſgrace ; knowing thy will, 
| will acquaintance ſtrangle, and look ſtrange 
Be abſent from thy walks, and on my tongue 
Thy ſweet beloved name no more ſhall dwell, 
Leſt I (too much profane) ſhould do it wrong, 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell, 

For thee, againſt mylelf, I']] vow debate; 
For I muſt ne'er love him, whom thou doſt hate. 


Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now, 
Now while the world is bent my deeds to croſs, 
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Join with the ſpite of fortune, make me bow, 
And do not drop in for an aiter loſs: 
Ah! do not, when my heart hath *ſcap'd this ſorrow, 
Come in the rereward of a conquer'd woe | 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 
To linger out a purpos'd overthrow. 


If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me laſt, 


When other petty griefs have done their ſpite ; 
But in the onſet come, ſo ſhall I taſte 
At firſt the very worſt of fortune's might. 
And other ſtrains of woe, which now ſeem woe; 
Compar'd with loſs of thee, will not ſeery ſo. 


Some glory in their birth, ſore in their ſkill, 
Some in their wealth, fore. in their bodies force; 
Some in their garments, tho? new-fangled ill; 


Some in their hawks and hounds, ſome in their horſe : 


And every humour hath bis adjunQ pleaſure, 


| Wherein it finds a joy above the reſt, 


But theſe particulars are not my meaſure, 


All theſe I better, in one general beſt. 
Thy love is better than high birth to me, 


Richer than wealth, prouder than garments coſt ; 

Of more delight than hawks or horſes be: 

And having thee, of all mens pride I boaſt. 
Wretched in this alone, that thou may'ſt take 
All this away, and the moſt wretched make. 


A LOVER's AFFECTION, THOUGH His LOVE 


PROVE UNCONSTANT. 
UT do thy worſt to ſteal thyſelf away, 


For term of life thou art aſſured mine; 
Aud life no longer than my love will ſtay, 
For it depends upon that love of thine. 

Then need I not to fear the worſt of wrongs, 
When in the leaſt of them my life hath end; 

I ſee a better ſtate to me belongs, 

Than that which on my humour doth depe! ad. 
Thou can'ſt not vex me with inconſtant mind, 
Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie; 
Oh ! what a happy title do I find, 
Happy to have thy love, happy to die! 
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ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


But what's ſo bleſſed fair, that fears no blot ? 
Thou may'ſt be falſe, and yet I know it not. 


So ſhall I live, ſuppoſing thou art true, 
Like a deceived huſband ; ſo love's face 
May till ſeem love to me, tho? alter'd new; 


Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place. 


For there can live po hatred in thine eye, 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy change. 
la manies: looks the falſe heart's hiſtory | 


ls writ in moods and frowns and wrinkles ſtrange : 


But heaven in thy creation did decree, 
That in thy face ſweet love ſhould ever dwell; 


Whate'er thy thoughts, or thy heart's workings be, 


Thy looks ſhall nothing thence but ſweetneſs tell. 
How like Eve's apple doth thy beauty grow, 
If thy ſweet virtue anſwers.not thy ſhow ! 


They that have power to hurt, and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they muſt do, ſhow; 
Who moving others, are themſelves as ſtone 
Unmoved, cold and to temptation flow : 

They rightly do inherit heaven's graces, 

And huſband nature's riches from expence; 

They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others but ſtewards of their excellence. 


The ſummer's flower is to the ſummer ſweet, 


Tho' to itſelf it only live and die; 
But if that flower with baſe infection meet, 
The baſeſt weed out- braves his dignity : 


For ſweeteſt things turn ſoureſt by their deeds 3 
Lillies, that feſter, ſmell far worſe than weeds. 


How ſweet and lovely doſt thou make the ſhame, 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant roſe, 

Doth ſpot the beauty of thy budding name ? 

Oh! in what ſweets doſt thou thy fins incloſe! 
That tongue, that tells the ſtory of thy days, 
(Making laſcivious comments on thy ſport) 
Cannot diſpraiſe, but in a kind of praiſe, 

Naming thy name, bleſſes an ill report. 
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Oh! what a manſion have thoſe voices got, 

Which for their habitation chooſe out thee! 

Where beauty's veil doth cover every blot, 

And all things turn to fair, that eyes can ſee! ' 
Take heed (dear heart) of this large privilege, 
The hardeſt knife, ill us'd, doth loſe his edge. 


COMPLAINT, FOR HIS LOVER's ABSENCE. 
OW like a winter hath my abſence been 
| From thee, the pleaſure of the fleeting year! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days ſeen ? 
What old December's barrenneſs every where? 
And yet this time remov'd was ſummer's time; 
The teeming autumn big with rich increaſe, 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime, 
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Like widow'd wombs after their lord's deceaſe. 1 
Yet this abundant iſſue ſeem'd to me, | 
But hope of orphans and un- father'd fruit; 8 
For ſummer and his pleaſures wait on thee, [ 
And thou away, the very birds are mute: F 
Or if they ſing, *tis with ſo dull a chear, l 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter's near. 8 
d A 
From you have I been abſent in the ſpring, R 
When proud-py'd April (dreſt in all his trim) li 
Hath put a fpirit of youth in every thing, It 
That heavy Saturn lavgh'd and leap'd with him. A 
Vet not the lays of birds, nor the [weet ſmell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, | 
Cou'd make me any ſummer's ſtory tell; 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew. 0 
Nor did I wonder at the lillies white, 98 7 
Nor praiſe the deep vermilion in the roſe; | B 
They were but ſweet, but figures of delight, | 80 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all thoſe. | M 
Yet ſeem'd it winter (till, and you away, 7 
As with your ſhadow I with theſe did play, x 
: f 
The forward violet thus did I chide ; | | Br 


Sweet thief! whence didft thou ſteal thy ſweer that ſmells, E. 


ON. SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 11 


If not from my lave's breath? The purple pride, 
Which on thy ſoft cheek for complexion dwells, | 
In my love's. ius thou haſt too groſly dy'd: 
The lilly I condemned for thy hand, 
And buds of marjoram had ſtol'n thy hair; 
The toſes fea fully on thorns did ſtand, 
One bluſhing ſhame, another white deſpair; ; O07 
A third nor red, yur white, had ſtol'n of bot,, 
And to his robb'ry had angex'd thy breath; 991 dont 
But for his theft, in pride of all his growth, 
A ven;eful canker eat hin up to death. 

More flowers 1 noted, yet I none could fee, 

But ſweet or colour it had ſtol'n from thee, 


AN INVOCATION, TO HIS MUSE. 
HE RE art thou Muſe, that thou forget'ſt ſo long 
To ſpeak of that Which gives thee all thy might? 
Spend'ſt thou thy fury on ſome worthleſs ſongg . 
Darkning thy power to lend baſe ſubjects light? 
Returr, forgetful Muſe, and ſtraight redeem, 
In gentle numbers, time ſo idly ſpent ; 
Sing to the ear, that doth thy lays eſteem, 
And give thy pea both ſkill and argurnent. 
Riſe, retty Mule, my love's ſweet face ſurvey, 
If Time hath any wtinkle graven there | 
If any, be a ſatire , decay: - 
And make Tinie's ſpoils deſpiſed very where. | 
Give my love tame, faſter than Time waſtes life, 
So thou preveat'ſt his ſeythe, and crooked knife, © 


h! truant Muſe! what ſhall be thy amends, 
For thy negl*A of truth in beauty dy'd ? 
But truth and beauty on my love depends: 
So dolt thou too, and therein dignify?d, 
Make anſwer, Mute, wilt thou not baply ſay, 
Truth needs no colour with his colour fix'd; 
Beauty no pencil, beauty's truth to lay; 
But beſt is beſt, if never intermix'd. 
Becauſe he needs no praiſe, wilt thou be dumb ? 
Excuſe no filence fo, for't lies in thee 
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To make her much out- lie a gilded tomb, 
And to be prais'd of ages yet to be. 
Then, do thy office, Muſe, I teach thee how 
To make her ſeem long hence, as ſhe ſhews now. 


CONSTANT AFFECTION, 


T O me, fair love, you never can be old; 

For as you were when firſt your eye I ey'd, 

Such ſeems your beauty ſtill. Three winters cold 

Have from the foreſt ſhook three ſummers pride; 

Three beauteous ſprings to yellow Auturnn turn'd, 

In proceſs of the feaſons, have I ſeen; 3-0 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn'd, 

Since firſt I ſaw you, freſh, which yet are green. 

Ah yet doth beauty, like a dial- hand, 

Steal from his figure, and no place perceiv'd; 

So your ſweet hue, which; methinks, ſtill does ſtand, 

Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceiv'd. 
For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred, 
Ere you was born, was beauty's ſurnmer dead. 


Let not my love be call'd idolatry, 

Nor my beloved as. an idol ſhow ; 

Since all alike my ſongs and praiſes be 

To one, of one, ſtill ſuch, and ever ſo: 

Kind is my love to day, to-morrow kind, 

Still conſtant in a wondrous excellence; 

Therefore my verſe to conſtancy confin'd, 

One thing exprefling, leaves out difference. 

Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument; 

Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words; 

And in this change is my invention ſpent ; 

Three themes in one, which wondrous ſcope affords. 
Fair, kind, and true, have often liv'd alone: 
Which three, til now, have never ſate in one. 


When in the chronicle of waſted time, 

I ſee deſcriptions of the faireſt wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rhime, 
In praiſe of ladies dead, and lovely knights; 
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ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


Then in the blazon of ſweet beauty's beſt, 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

J ſee their antick pen would have expreſs'd 

Even ſuch a beauty as you maſter now. 

8o all their praiſes are but prophecies 

Of this our time, all you prefiguring; 

And, for they look 'd but with divining eyes, 

They had not {till enough your worth to ſing; 
For we who now behold theſe preſent days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but Jack tongues to praiſe, 


'AMAZEMENT. 


TY love is ſtrengthen'd, tho' more weak in ſeeming 3 


L love not lefs, tho? leſs the ſhow appear: 
That love is merchandiz'd, whoſe rich eſteeming 
The owner's tongue doth publiſh every where. 
Our love was new, and then but in the. ſpring, 
When 1 was wont to greet it in my lays; | 
As Philomel in ſummer's front doth fing, 
And ſtops his pipe in growth of riper days. 
Not that the ſummer is leſs pleaſant now, 


Than when her mournful hymas did huſh the night; 


But that wild muſick burdens every bough, 


And ſweets grown common, loſe their dear delight. 


Therefore like her I ſometime hold my tongue, 
Becauſe I would not dull you with my ſong. 


Alack | what poverty my Muſe brings forth! 
That having ſuch a ſcope to ſhew her pride, 
The argument all bare, is of more worth, 
Than when it hath my added praiſe beſide. 
Oh! blame me not, if I no more can write! 
Look in your glaſs, and there appears a face, 
That overgoes my blunt invention quite, 
Dulling my lines, and doing me diſgrace. 
Were it not ſinful then, ſtriving to mend, 
To marr the ſubject that before was well? 
For to no other paſs my verſes tend. 

Than of your graces, and your gifts to tell; 


And more, much more, than in my verſe can ſit, | 


Your own glaſs thews you, when you look in it. 
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A LOVER's EXCUSE FOR Hs LONG ABSENCE, 


H! never ſay that 1 was falſe of heart, 
Tho” abſence ſeern'd, my flame to quality; ba 

As eaſy might 1 from myſelf depart, . | 

As from my ſoul which, in my breaſt doth 1 5 

That is my home of love; if I have rang' d., 

Like him thot travels, I return again 1 

Juſt to the time, not with the time exchang* "Is 

So that myſelf bring, ates, for my ſtain. 

Never believe. thou; ww my nature reign'd 

All frailties, that beſie ge all kinds of Rood, 

I it could fo prepoſterquſty be ſtain d. 
o leave for nothing all thy ſum of good : vo! | bf! 
For nothing this wide univerſe I call, * 

Save thou, my roſe, i in it thou art my all. 


Alas? 'tis true, 1 Bare gone here and. W 2w | 4 
And made myſelf a motiy to thy view.z 

Gor'd mine own thoughts. fold cheap what. is molt dear; 
Made old offences of affections new. 

Moſt true it is, that I have Jook'd on truth . 

Aſkanee and lirangely : but by all above, 

Theſe blenches'gave m heart another youth, FR 

And worſt aſfays prav.< thee my beſt of loy © . 

Now all is done, have what ſhall have no end, 

Mine appetite Bever more will grind 

On newer proaf, to try an;older friend. 

A Godin love, to whom 1 am conkin'd.. 

Then give me welcome, next my — 2 beſt, . 
Even to thy Pare and moſt moſt loving made: 8 


| K COMPLAINT... age 

Of": for my 5 vou with fortune chide 700 

The — godde is of my harruleſs deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide, | 
Than publick means Which publick manners ode 
Thence comes it, that my name receives a er 
And almoſt thence m L. eg is ſubdu'd 
To what it works in, [2 the dyer's hand. 

Pity me then, and wiſh I were rene wd; 
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ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 145 


Whilſt like a willing patient I will driok 

Potions of Eyſel *gainſt my ſtrong infection, 

No bitterneſs, that I will bitter think, 

Nor double penance to correct correction. 
Pity me then, dear friend, and [ aſſure ye, 
E'en that your pity is enough to cure me. 


Your love and pity doth th' impreſſion fill, 

Which vulgar ſcandal ſtamp'd upon my brow ; 

For what care I who calls me well or ill, 

80 you o'er-ſkreen my bad, my good allow ? 

You are my all, the world and I muſt ſtrive, 

To know my ſhames and praiſes from your tongue 

None elſe to me, nor I to none alive, 

That my ſteel'd ſenſe or changes right or wrong. 

In ſo profound Abyſme I throw all care | „ 

Of others voices, that my adder's ſenſe 

To critick and to flatterer ſtopped are; 

Mark how with my neglect I do diſpenſe. 
You are ſo ſtrongly in my purpoſe bred, 
That all the world befides me thinks I'm dead, © 


SELF-FLATTERY OF HER BEAUTY. 
INCE I left you mine eye is in my mind, 
8 And that which governs me to go about, 
Doth part his function, and is partly blind; 
Seems ſeeing, but effectually is out. | 
For it no form delivers to the heart, 5 | 
Of birds, or flowers, or ſhape, which it doth lack: 
Of his quick objects hath the mind no part, 
Nor his own viftion holds what it doth catch: 
For if it ſee the rud'ſt or gentleſt fight, | 
The moſt ſweet favour or deformedſt creature, 
The mountain or the ſea, the day or night, | 
The crow or dove, it ſhapes them to your feature: 
Incapable of more, replete with you, 
My moſt true mind thus maketh mine untrue. 


— 


Or whether doth my mind, being crown'd with you, 
Drink up the monarch's plague, his flattery ? 
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Or whether ſhall I ſay mine eye faith true, 
And that your loye taught it this alchymy ? 
To make of monſters, and things indigeſt, 
Such cherubims as your {weet {elf reſemble; 
Creating every bad a perfect beſt : 
As faſt as objects to his beams aſſemble? 
Oh! *tis the firit, 'tis flatt'ry in my ſeeing, 
And my great mind kindly drinks it up; ;; 
Mine eye well knows what with his guſt is 'greeiog, 
And to his palate doth prepare the cup, 

If it be poĩſon: d, tis the leſſer fin, 

That mine eye loves it, and doth firſt begin. 


Thoſe lines, that 1 befote have writ, do lie, 
E'en thoſe that ſaid L could not love you dearer:: 
Yet then my judgment knew no reaion why, 
My molt full lame ſhould afterwards burn clearer, 
But reck*ning Time, whoſe million accidents 
Creep in 'twixt vows, and change decrees of kings, 
Tan ſacred beauty, blunt the ſharp'ſt intents, 
Divert ſtrong minds to th courſe of alt'ring things: 
Alas! why fearing of Time's tyranny, 
Might 1 not then ſay, now I love yod beſt, 
When I was certain oer incertainty, 
Crowning the preſent, doubting of the reſt ? 
Love is a babe, then might I not ſay ſa, 
To give full growth to that which ftill-dath grow ? 


A'TRIAL OF LOVE's CONSTANCY, 
FA CCUSE me thus; that I have ſcanted all, 
Wherein I ſhould your great deſerts repay, 
Forgot upon your deareſt love to call, 
Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day; 
That I have frequent been with unknown minds, 
And given to time your own dear purchas'd right; 
That I have hoiſted ſails to all the winds, 
Which ſhould tranſpart me fartheſt from your fight.- 
Book both my wilfulneſs and error down, 
And on juſt proof ſurmĩſe, accumulate; 
Bring me within the level of your frown, 
But ſhoot not at me in your wakened hate: 


v. 


ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


Since my appeal fays, I did ſtrive to prove 
The conſtancy aad virtue of your love, 


Like as you make your appetites more keen, 

With eager compounds we our palate urge 

As to prevent our maladies unſeen, 

We ſicken, to ſhun ſickneſs, when we purge : 

Even ſo being full of your near cloying ſweetneſs, 

To bitter ſauces-did I frame my feeding; _ 

And ſick of welfare, found 4 kind of meeknoſ, 

To be diſeas'd ere that there was true needing. 

Thus policy in love, t' anticipate 

The ills that were not, grew to faults aſſured, 

And brought to medicine a healthful ſtate, 

Which rank of goodnels would by ill be cured. 
But thence I learn, and find the leſſon true, 
Drugs poiſon him that ſo fell ſick of you. 


What potions have I drunk of Siren tears, 
Diſtiil'd from limbecks foul as hell within? 
Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to fears, 
Still lofing when 1 faw myſelf to win. 
What wretched errors hath my heart committed, 
Whilſt it hath thought itſelf ſo bleffed never? 
How have mine eyes cut of their ſpheres been fitted, 
ln the diſtraction of this madding fever? 
Oh! benefit of ill! now 1 find true, 
That better is by evil till made better; 
And ruin'd love, when it is built anew, 
Grows fairer than at firſt, 'more ſtrong, far greater. 
So | return rebuke to my content, 
And gain by ills thrice more then 1 have ſpent. 


A GOOD CONSTRUCTION OF HIS LOVE's UN. 


KINDNESS. 

T HAT you were once unkind befriends me now; 

And for that ſorrow, which I then did feel, 
Needs muſt 1 under my tranſgreſſion bow, | 
baleſs my ner ves were brafs or hammer'd ſteel. 
Por if you were by my unkindneſs ſhaken, 
AI by yours, y*have oy a hell of time 
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And 1 a tyrant have no leiſure taken; 
To weigh how once I ſuffer'd in your crime. 
Oh! that our night of woe might have remembred 
My deepeſt ſenſe, how hard true ſorrow hits! 
And ſoon to you, as you to me then tendred 
The humble ſalve, which wounded boſoms fits! 
But that your treſpaſs now becomes a fee, 
Mine ranſorns yours, and yours mult ranſom me, 


ERROR IN OPINION. 


* Is detter to be vile than vile eſteem'd, 
When not to be, receives reproach of being; 
And the juſt pleaſure loſt, which is ſo deem'd, 
Not by our feeling, but by others ſeeing. 
For * ſhould others falſe adulterate eyes 
Give ſalutation to my ſportive blood ? 
Or on my frailties,'why are frailer ſpies; 
Which in their wills count bad what I think goed? 
No, I am that I am, and they that level | 
At my abuſes, reckon up their own; | 
I may be ſtreight, tho' they themſelves be bevel ; 
By their rank thoughts my deeds muſt not be ſhewn; 
Unleſs this general evil they maintain, 
All men are bad, and in their badneſs reign, 


UPON THE RECEIPT OF A TABLE- BOOK FROM 
HIS MISTRESS, 
HY gift, thy tables, are within my brain, 
Full character'd with a laſting memory, 
Which ſhall above that idle rank remain, 
Beyond all date, even to eternity ; 
Or at the leaſt, ſo long as brain and heart 
Have faculty by nature to ſubſiſt ; | 
Til each to raz*deblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be miſt. 
That poor retention could not ſo much hold, 
Nor need I tallies thy dear love to ſcore; 
Therefore to give them from me, was I bold 
To truſt thoſe tables that receive thee more: 
To keep an adjun@ to remember thee, 
Were to import forgetfulneſs in me. 


ON 


@N SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 
A VOW. 


Thy pyramids built up with newer might, 
Fo me are nothing novel, nothing ſtrange; 
They are but dreflings of a former fight; 

Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire- 


What thou doſt foiſt upon us that is old; 


And rather make them born to our. defire, 
Than think that we before have heard them told. 
Thy regiſters and thee I both defy, 
Not wondring at the preſent.nor the paſt; 
For thy records, and what we fee doth lie, 
Made more or leſs by thy continual haſte. 
This J do. vow, and this ſhall ever be; 
| will be true, deſpite thy ſcythe and thee. 


FLFOVEs SAFETY. 
F my dear-love were but the child of ftate, 
| It might for fortune's baſtard be unfather'd; 
As ſubject to Time's love, or to Time's hate, 
Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gather's: 
No, it was builded far from accident, 
It ſuffers not in ſmiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled diſcontent, . 
Whereto th” inviting time our faſhion calls: 
It fears not policy, that heretick, 
V/hich works on leaſes of ſhort number'd hours, 
But all alone ftands hugely politick, 
That it nor. grows with heat, nor drowns with ſhowers. 
To this I witneſs call the fools of time, | 
Who die for goodneſs, who have liv'd for crime. 


AN INTREATY.FOR HER ACCEPTANCE 


HERE it ought to be, I bore the canopy, 
'Y With my extern the outward honouring; 
Or laid great baſes for eternity, 
Which prove more ſhort than waſte or ruining. 
Have. I not ſeen dwellers on form and favour, 


Loſe all, and more, by pay ing too much rent 


O, Time! thou ſhalt not boaſt that I do change 3 
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For compound ſweet, foregoing fimptt favour > 
Pitiful thrivers in their gazing; ſpent, | 
No, let me be ebſequious in thy heart, 
And take thou my oblation poot hut free, 
Which is not mix d with ſeconds, knows no art, 
But mut ual render, only me for thee. 
Hence thou ſuborn'd Informer ! a true ſoul, 
When moſt impeach'd, ſtands leaſt in thy contraul. 


| UPON HER PLAYING ON THE VIRGINALS. 
O W' oft when thou thy muſick, muſick-play'ft, 

| Upon that blefled was? whoſe motion ſounds 

With thy ſweet fingers, when thou gently ſway'ſt 

The witty concord that mine ear confounds; 

Do I envy thoſe jacks that nimble leap, 

To kiſs the tender inward of tay hand, 

Whilſt roy poor lips, which ſhould that harveſt reap, 

At the wood's boldneſs, by thee bluſtung ſtand. 

To be lo tickled they wou'd change the ir ſtate, 

And fituation, with thoſe dancing chips, 


| 
( 
O'er whora their fingers walk, with gentle gait, | 
M-king dead wood more bleſt than living lips. | 
Since ſaucy jacks ſo happy are iu this, 1 
Give thera thy fingers, me thy lips to kiſe. p 
IMMODERATE LUST. 1 
H' expence of ſpirit in'a. waſte of ſhame, | - 
Is luſt. in action; and til action, luit h 
Is perjur'd, murd*rous, bloody, full of blame, * 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to truſt, 
Injoy'd no ſooner, but deſpiſed ſtreight, 
Paſt reaſon kwated, aad no ſooner had, 
Paſt rea fon hated as a ſwallow'd bait, T 
On purpoſe laid ta make the taker mad, A 
Made in-purſuit and in poſſeſſion fo, 2 
Had, having, and in queſt, to have extreme, T 
A bliſs in proof, and proud, and very woe; v 
Be fore, a joy propos d; behind. a dream. | Ti 
All this the world well knows, yet none knows well T, 


To ſtun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 


ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


IN PRAISE OF HER BEAUTY, THOUGH BLACK. 


TN the old age black was not counted fair, 
Or if it were, it bore not Beauty's name: 
But now is black Beauty's ſueceſſive heir, 
And Beauty flander'd with a baſtard ſhame : 
For ſince each hand hath put on nature*s power, 
Fairing the foul with art's falſe borrow 'd face, 
Sweet Beauty hath no name, no holy bower, 
But is profan'd ; if not, lives in diſęrace. 
Therefore mw miſtreſs' eyes are raven black, 
Her eyes lo ſuited, and they mourners ſeem, 
At ſuch who not born fair, no beauty lack, 
Slandering creation with a falſe eſteem : 
Yet fo they mourn, becoming of their woe, 
That every tongue ſays beauty ſhould look fo. 


My miſtreſs' eyes are nothing like the ſun, 

Coral is far more red than her lips red; 

If ſnow be white, why then her breaſts are dun + 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 
T have ſeen roſes, damaſk, red, and white; 
But no ſuch roſes fee I in her cheeks : 

And in fome perfumes there is more delight, 
Than in the breath that from,my miſtreſs recks. 
love to hear her ſpeak, yet well | know, 

That muſick hath a far more pleaſing ſound : 
grant I never ſaw a goddefs go; 


My miſtreſs, when ſhe walks, treads on the ground : 


And yet,.by heaven, I think my love as raie 
As any ſhe, bely'd with falſe compare. 


Thou art:tyrannous, ſo thou art, 

As thoſe whoſe beauties proudly make them cruel; 
For well thou know'ſt to my dear doating heart, 
Thou art the faireſt, and moſt precious je wel. 

Yet in good faith ſome ſay that thee behold, 

Thy face hath not the power to make love groan;. 
To ſay they err, I dare not be ſo bold, 

Atho' I [wear it to myſelf alone. 
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And to be ſure that is not falſe I ſwear; 

A thouſand groans, but thinking on thy face, 

One on another's neck do witneſs bear : | 

Thy black is faireſt in my judgment's place. 
In nothing art thou black, ſave in thy deeds, 
And thence this ſlander, as I think, proceeds. 


Thine eyes I love, and they as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart torments me with diſdain, 
Have put on black, and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 
And truly not the morning-ſun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the eaſt ; 
Nor that full ſtar that uſhers in the even, 
Doth half that glory to the ſober weſt, 
As thoſe two mourning eyes become thy face : 
Oh! let it then as well beſeem thy heart 
To mourn for me, ſince mourning doth thee grace, 
And ſuit thy pity like in every part. 
Then will I ſwear beauty herſelf is black, 
And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 


UNKEND ABUSE. 


ESHREW that heart that makes my heart to groau, 


For that deep wound it gives my friend and me; 

Is't not enough to torture me alone, | 
But ſlave to ſlavery my ſweeteſt friend muſt be? 
Me from myielf thy cruel eye hath taken, 
And my next ſelf thou harder haſt engroſs'd; 
Of him, myſelf, and thee I am forſaken, 

A torment thrice three-fold not to be croſs'd. 
Priſon my heart in thy ſteel boſom's ward, 
But then my triend's heart let my poor heart bail; 
Whce'er-keeps me, let my heart be his guard, 
Thou can'ſt not then uſe rigour in my jail. 

And yet thou wilt, for I being pent in thee, 

Perforce am thine, and all that is in me, 


So now I have confeſt that he is thine, 
And I myſelf am mortgag'd to thy will; 
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Myſelf I't forfeit, ſo that other mine 

Thou wilt reſtore to me, my comfort ſtil], 

But thou wilt not, nor he will not be free, 

For thou art covetous, and he is kind; 

He learn'd but ſurety-like to write for me, 

Under that bond that him as faſt doth bind. 

The ſtatute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 

Thou uſurer, that put'ſt forth all to uſe ; 

And ſue a friend, came debtor for my ſake, 

So him I loſe through my unkind abuſe. | 
Him have I loſt, thou haſt both him and me; 

He pays the whole, and yet I am not free. 


LOVE-SU IT. 


HO E VER hath her wiſh, thou haſt thy Will, 


And Will to boot, and Will in over-plus; 
More than enough am | that vex thee ſtil}, 
To thy ſweet will making addition thus. 
Wilt thou, whoſe will, is large and ſpacious, 
Not once vouchſafe to hide my will in thine 2 
Shall will in others ſeem right gracious, 
And in my will, no fair acceptance ſhine * 
The ſea all water, yet receives rain ſtill, 
And in abundance addeth to his ſtore; 
So thou being rich in Will, add to thy Will 
Ore Will of mine, to make thy large Will more, 
Let no unkind, no fair beſeechers kill, 
Think all but one, and me in that one Will. 


If thy ſoul check thee that I come ſo near, 

Swear to thy blind ſoul that Iwas thy Will; 

And will, thy foul knows, is admited there; 

Thus far for love, my love-ſuit ſweet fulfil. 

Will will fulfil the treaſure of thy love, 

fill it full with wills and my will one: 

ln things of great receipt with eaſe we prove, 

Among a number one is reckon'd none. | 

Then in the number let me paſs untold, 

Tho” in thy ſtore's.account I one mult be: 1 
For nothing hold me, ſo it pleaſe thee hold... 
That nothing me, a ſomething ſweet to thee, 
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Make but my name thy love, and love that fill, 
And then thou lav'ſt me, for my name is Will. 


HIS HEART WOUNDED BY. HER EYE. | 
T* HOU blind fool,. Love, what doſt thou to mine eyes, 
That they behold, andiſee not what they ſee? | 
They know what beauty is, ſee where it lies; | 
Yet what the beſt is, take the worſt to be. 
If eyes corrupt by over- partial looks, 
Be anchor'd in the bay where all men ride; 
Why of eyes falſhood haſt thou forged hooks, 
Wherets the judgment of my heart-is ty'd? 
Why ſhould my heart think that a ſeveral plot, R 
Which my heart knows the wide world's common place? * 
Or mine eyes ſeeing this, ſay this is not N 
To put fair truth upon ſo foul a face; N 


In things right true my heart and eyes have err'd, N 
And to this falſe plague are they now transferr'd. - 

. 5 ( 1 

O] call not me to. juſtify. the wrong, Di 
That thy unkindne ſs lays. upon my heart; W 
Wound. me not with thine eye, but: with thy tongue, T 


Uſe power with power, and ſlay me not by art: | 
Tell me thou lov'ſt elſewhere ʒ but in may ſight, 
Dear heart, forbear. to glance thine eye afide; ; 
What need'ſt thou wound with cunning, when thy. might: 
Is more than my o'er-preſt defence can bide ? | 
Let me excuſe thee; ah! my love well knows, 
Her pretty looks have been my enemies, 
And therefore from my face ſhe turns my foes, 
That they elſewhere might-dart their injuries. 

Yet do nat ſo, but ſinee I am near ſlain, 5 

Kill me out-right with looks, and rid my pain. 


Be wiſe as thou art cruel, do not preſs 

My tongue-ty'd patience with too much diſdain; 
Leſt ſorrow lend me words, and words expreſs 
The manner of my pity-wanting pain. 

If 1 might te ach thee wit, better it were, 

Tho” not to love, yet love to tell me ſo: 
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As teſty ſick men, when their deaths be near, 

No news but health from the ir phyſicians know. 

For if I ſhould deſpair, I ſhould grow mad, 

And in my madneſs might ſpeak ill of thee ; 

Now this ill- wreſting world is grown fo bad, 

Mad ſlanderers by mad ears believed be. 
That 1 may not be ſo, nor thou bely'd, : 
Bear thine eyes ſtrait, tho' thy proud heart go wide. 


A PROTESTATTIFON. 
N faith I do not love thee with mine eyes, 
For they in thee a thouſand errors note; 
But 'tis my heart that loves what they deſpiſe, 
Who in deſpite of view is pleas'd to doat. | | 
Nor are mine ears with thy tongue's turg delighted, 
Nor tender feeling to baſe touches prone, 
Nor taſte, nor ſmell defire to be invited 
To any ſenſual feaſt with thee alone: 
But my five wits, nor my five lenles can. 
Diſſuade one foulifh heart from ſerving thee; 
Who leaves unſway'd the likeneſs of a man, 
Thy proud heart's flave and vaſſal wretch to be: 
Only my plague thus far I count my gain, 
That ſhe that makes me fin, rewards my pain. 


Love is my fin, and my dear virtue, hate; 
Hate of fin, grounded on a finful loving: 
0! but with mine, compare thou thine own tate, 
And thou ſhalt find it merits not reproving: | 
Or if it do, not from thoſe hps of thine, 
That have profan'd their ſcarlet ornaments, 
And ſeal'd falte bonds of love as oft as mine, 
Robb'd others beds revenues of their rents, 
Be it lawful, I love thee, as thou lov'ſt thoſe, 
Whom thine eyes woo, as mine importuae thee z 
Root pity in thy heart, that when it grows, 
Thy pity may deſerve to pity'd be. 
If thou doſt ſeek to have what thou doſt hide, 
By ſelf- example may 'ſt thou be deny d! 
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AN ALLUSION. 
O! as a careful houſewife runs to catch 
One of her feather'd creatures broke away 3. 
Sets down her babe, and makes all ſwift diſpatch, 
In purſuit of the thing ſhe would have ſtay: 
Whilſt her negleQed child holds her in chace,. 
Cries to catch her, whoſe buſy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face; 
Not prizing her poor infant's. diſcontent. 


8s run'ſt thoù after that which flies from thee, 


Whilſt I thy babe chace thee a-far behind; 

But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 

And play the mother's part, kiſs me, be kind. 
So will I pray, that thou may'ſt have thy will, 
If thou turn back, and my loud crying till. 


| LIFE AND DEATH. 
HOSE lips that love's own hand did make, 
Breath'd forth the ſound that ſaid, I hate, 

To me that languiſh'd for her fake :- 
But when the ſaw my woeful ſtate, 

Straight in her heart did mercy come; 
Chiding that tongue, that, ever ſweet, 
Was us'd in giving gentle doom, 
And taught it thus a-new to greet :. 
J hate, ſhe alter'd. with an end 

THat follow*d it, as gentle day | 

Doth follow night, who like a fiend, 
From heaven to hell is flown away. 

I bate, from hate away ſhe threw, . 
And ſav'd my life, ſaying net you. 


A CON-SIDERATION OF DEATH: 
O OR ſoul! the center of my ſinful earth, 

My finful earth theſe rebel powers that thee array, 
Why doſt thou pine within and ſuffer dearth, . 

Painting thy outward walls in coſtly clay ? 

Why ſo large coſt, having ſo ſhert a leaſe, 

Doſt thou upon thy faded manſion ſpend ?- 

Shall worms, inheritors of this exceſs, 


1. 


And let that pine to aggravate thy ſtore; 
Buy terms divine in ſelling hours of droſs; 


Within be fed, without be rich no more. 


So ſhalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And Death once dead, there's no more dying then. 


IMMODERATE PASSION. 
love is as a fever, longing till | 
For that which longer nurſeth the deceaſe; 
Feeding on that which doth preſerve the ill, | 
Th' uncertain ſickly appetite to pleaſe. 
My reaſon, the phyſician to my love, 
Angry that his preſcriptions are not kept, 
Hath left me, and I deſperate now approve; 
Deſire is death, which phyſick did except. 
Paſt cure I am, now reaſon is paſt cure; 
And frantick mad with evermore unreſt, 
My thoughts and my diſcourſe as madmens are, 
At random from the truth vainly expreſs'd. | 
For I have ſworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night, 


'LOVE's POWERFUL SUBTLETY. 
FME! what eyes hath love put in my head, 
Which have no correſpondence with true fight ! 
Or if they have, where is my judgment fled, 
That cenſures falſly what they ſee aright? 
If that be fair whereon my falſe eyes doat, 
What means the world to fay it is not ſo? 
If it be not, then love doth well-denote, 
Love's eye is not fo true as mens. No, 
How can it? O how can love's eye be true, 
That is fo vex'd with watching and with tears? 
No marvel then, tho' I miſtake my view; 
The ſun itſelf ſees not, 'til heaven clears, | 
O! cunning love! with tears thou keep'ſt me blind, 
'Leſt eyes well-ſecing thy foul faults ſhould find. 
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Tat up thy charge? Is this thy body's end ? 
Then, Soul, live thou upon thy ſervant's loſs, 
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Can'ſt thou, O! cruel! ſay I love thee not? 
When | againſt myſelf with thee partake ? 
Do I not think on thee, when I forgot 
All of myſelf, all tyrant for thy ſake? _ 
Who hateſt thou, that Ido call my friend? 
On whom! frown'ſt thou that I do hes upon ? 
Nay, if thou low*rſt on me, do I not ſpend 
Revenge upon myſelf with preſent moan? 
What merit do I in myſelf reſpect, 
That is ſo proud thy ſervice to deſpiſe; 
When all my beſt doth worſhip thy defect. 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes ? 
But, love, bate on; for now I know thy miad, 
Thoſe that can ſee, thou loy'ſt ; and I am blind. 


Oh! from what power haſt thou this powerful might, 
With inſufficiency my heart to Way; 
To make me give. the lie to my true ſight, | 
And ſwear that brightneſs doth not grace the day ? 
Whence halt thou this becoming of things ill, 
That in the very refuſe of thy deeds, | 
There is ſuch ſtrength and warrantiſe of ſill, , 
That in my mind thy worſt all beſt exceeds ? 
Who taught thee how to make me love thee more, 
The more [hear and ſee jult cauſe of hate? 
Oh! tho' 1 love what others do abhor, 
With others thou ſhould'ſt not abhor my ſtate. 
If thy unworthineſs rais'd love in me, 
More worthy 1 to be belov'd of thee, 


RETALIATION. 
O oft have I iavok'd thee for my mule, 
And found ſuch fair affiſtance in my verſe, 

As every alien pen hath got my ufe, 
And under thee their poeſy diſperſe. 
Thine eyes that taught the dumb an high to ſing, | | 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, | 
Have added feathers'to the learned's wing, 
And given grace 2 double majeſty ; 
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Yet be moſt proud of that, which 1 compile, 
Whole influence is thine, and born of thee ; 
la others works thou doſt but mend the ſtile, 
And arts with thy ſweet graces graced be: 
But thou art all my art, and doſt advance, 
As hig h as learning, my tude ignorance. 


Whilſt | alone did call upon thy aid, 

My verſe alone had all the gentle grace; 

But now my graciqus numbers are decay'd, 

And my fick mule doth give another place. 

| grant. (ſweet love |) thy lovely argument 

Peſerves the travail of a worthier pen; 

Yet what of thee thy poet doth mvent, 

He robs thee of, and pays it thee agen; 

He lends thee virtue, and he ſtole that word 

From thy behaviour, Beauty doth he give, 

Aud found it ia thy cheek. He can afford 

No praiſe to thee, but what in thee doth live. 
Then thank him not for that which he doth fay, 
Siace what he owes thee, thou thyſeli doſt pay. 


SUN-SET. | 

T AT time of year thou may'ſt in me behold, 

1 When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon thoſe boughs that ſake againſt the cold, 
Bare ruin'd quires, where late the ſweet birds ſang, 
In me thou ſeeſt the twilights of ſuch day, 

As after ſun-fet fadeth in the weſt; ” 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
-Death's ſecond ſelf that ſeals up all in reſt. 

la me thou ſee'ſt the glowing of fuch fire, 

That on the athes of his youth dath lia, 

As the death-bed whereon it muſt expire, 
Confum'd with that which it was nauriſh'd by. 


'Tis thou perceiv'ſt, which-makes thy love mere ſtrong 
To love that well, which thou mult leave ere long. 


Thy glaſs will ſhew thee how thy beauties wear: 
Thy dial how thy precious miautes waſte ; 
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The vacant leaves thy mind's imprint will bear, 
And of this book this learning may'ſt thou taſte, 
The wrinkles, which thy glaſs will truly ſhew, 
Of mouthed graves, will give thee memory: 
Thou by thy dial's ſhady ſtealth may'it know 
Time's thieviſh progre ſs to eternity. 
Look whatthy memory cannot contain, 
Commit to theſe waſte blacks, and thou ſhalt find 
Thoſe children nurs'd, delivered from thy brain, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. | 
Finding the firſt conceit of love there bred, 
Where time and outward form would ſhew it dead, 


A MONUMENT TO FAME. 


O T mine own fears, nor the prophetick ſoul 
Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the leafe of thy true love controul, ; 
Suppos'd as forfeit to a confin'd doom. 
The mortal moon hath her eclipſe endur'd, 
And the fad augurs mark their own preſage : 
Incertainties now crown themſelves aſſur'd, 
And peace proclaims olives of endleſs age. 
Now with the drops of this moſt balmy time, 8 
My love looks freſh, and death to me ſubſcribes; 
Since ſpite of him I'll live in this poor rhime, 
While he infults o'er dull and ſpeechleſs tribes. 
And thou in this ſhalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants creſts and tombs of braſs are ſpent. 


What's in the brain, that ink may character, 
Which hath not figur'd to thee my true ſpirit? 
What's new to ſpeak, what now to regiſter, 
That may expreſs my love, or thy dear merit ? 
Nothing, ſweet love! but yet like prayers divine, 
I muſt each day ſay o'er the very ſame ; 
Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine, 
Eben as when firſt I hallow'd thy fair name, 
So that eternal love, in love's freſh caſe, 
Weighs not the duſt and injuries of age, 
Nor gives to neceſſary wridkies place, 
But makes antiquity for aye his page ; 
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Finding the firſt conceit of love there bred, 
Where time and out ward form would ſhew it dead. 


PERJURY. | 

OVE is too young to know what conſcience is, 
| [, Yet who knows not conſcience is born of love? 
Then gentle cheater urge not-my amiſs, 
Leſt guilty of my faults thy ſweet ſelf prove. 
For thou betraying me, I do betray | 
My nobler part to my groſs body's treaſon, 
My ſoul doth tell my body that he may | 
Triumph in love, fleſh ſtays no farther reaſon : 
But riſing at thy name doth point out thee, 
As his triumphant prize; proud of his pride, 
He is contented thy poor drudge to be, 
To ſtand in thy affairs, fall by thy ſide. | 
No want of conſcience hold it, that I call 

Her love, for whoſe dear love I rite and fall. 
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la loving thee, thou know'ſt I ain forſworn, 

But thou art twice forſworn to me love-ſwearing ; 

In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn, 

In rowing new hate after new love bearing. 

But why of two oathe breach do I accuſe thee, 

When I break twenty? I em perjur'd moſt ; 

For all my vows are oaths but to miſule thee; 

And all my honeſt faith in thee is loſt. | 

For | have ſworn deep oaths of thy deep kindae's 

Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy confancy; 

And to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindneſs; 

Or made them ſwear againſt the thing they ſee. 
For I have ſworn thee fair; more perjur'd I, 
To ſwear againſt the truth ſo foul a lye. 


THE TALE OF CEPHAEUS AND PROCRIS. 
LNEAT H Hymettus' hill, well cloth'd with flowers, 
A holy well her oft ſprings gently pours : | 
Where ſtands a copſe, in which the wood-nymphs ſhrove, 
No wood) it rather ſeems a lender grove. 
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The humble ſhrubs and buſhes hide the graſs, 
Here laurel, roſemary, here myrtle was: 

Here grew thick box, and tam'riſk, that excels, 
And made a mere confuſion of ſweet ſmells : 
The triffoly, the pine; and on this heath 
Stands many « plant that feels cold Zephyr's breath, 
Here the young Cephalus, tir'd in the chace, 
Us'd his repoſe and reſt alone t' embrace; 
And where he ſat, theſe words he would repeat, 
< Come air, ſweet air, come cool my mighty heat 
* Come gentle air, I never will forſake thee, 
© I'll hug thee thus, and in my boſom take thee.” 
Some double-duteous fell-tale hapt to hear this, 
And to his jealous wife doth ſtraight-way bear this; 
Which Procris hearing, and withal the name 
Of air, ſweet air, which he did oft proclaim, 
'She ſtands confounded, and amaz'd with grief, 
By giving this fond tale too ſound belief. 
And looks, as do the trees by winter nipt, 

Whom froſt and cold of fruit and leaves have ſtript. 
She bends like corveil, when too rank it grows, 
Or when the ripe fruits clog the quince-tree boughs. 
But when ſhe comes t'herſelf, ſhe tears | 
Her garments, eyes, her cheeks, and hairs; 
And then ſhe ſtarts, and to her feet applies her, 
Then to the woods {ſtark wood) in rage ſhe hies her. 
Approaching ſomewhat near, her ſervants they 
By her appointment in a valley ſtav; 

While ſhe alone, with creeping paces, ſteals 
To take the ſtrumpet, whom her lord conceals. 
What mean*ſt thou, Procris, in theſe groves to hide thee ? 
What rage of love doth to this madneſs guide thee ? 
Thou hop'ſt the air he calls, in all her bravery, 
Will fraight approach, and thou ſhalt ſee their knavery. 
And now again it irks her to be there, 

Fo ſuch a killing ſight her heart will tear. 
No truce can with her troubled thoughts diſpenſe, 
She would not now be there, nor yet be thence. 

.  Bahold the place her jealous mind foretels, 

Here do they uſe to meet, and no where elſe : 
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The graſs is laid, and ſee their true impreſſion, 

Even here they lay! aye, here was their tranſgreſſion. 
A body's print ſhe ſaw, it was his ſeat, 

Which makes her faint heart *gainſt her ribs to beat. 
Phebus the lofty Eaſtern hill had ſcal'd, 

And all moiſt vapours from the earth exhal'd. 

Now in his noon-tide point he ſhineth bright, 

It was the middle hour, twixt noon and night. 
Behold young Cephalus draws to the place, 

And with the fountain-water ſprinks his face: 

Procris is hid, upon the graſs he lies, 

And come ſweet Zephyr, come ſweet air he cries. 
She ſees her error now from where he ſtood, 
Her mind returns to her, and her freſh blood; 

Among the ſhrubs and briars ſhe moves and ruſtlc:, 
And the injurious boughs away ſhe juſtles, | 
Intending, as he lay there to repoſe him, 

Nimbly to run, and in her arms incloſe him. 

He quickly caſts his eye upon the buſh, 

Thinking therein ſome ſavage beaſt did ruſh; - 

His bow he bends, and a keen ſhaft he draws : 
Unhappy man, what doſt thou ? Stay, and pauſe, 

t is no brute beaſt thou would'ſt 'reave of life; 

0! man unhappy ! thou haſt ſlain thy wife! 

O heaven ! ſhe cries, O help me! I am ſlain! 

Still doth thy arrow in my wound remain. 

Yet tho' by timeleſs fate my bones here lie, 

It glads me moſt, that I no cuck-quean die. 

Her breath (thus in the arms ſhe moſt affected) 

dhe breathes into the air (before ſuſpected) 

The whilſt he lifts her body from the ground, 

And with his tears doth waſh her bleeding wound. 


CUPI1D's TREACHERY. 


( UPID laid by his brand, and fell aſleep; 
A maid of Dian's this advantage found, 
And his love-kindling fre did quickly ſteep 
in a cold valley-fountain of that ground: 
Which borrow *d ſrom hie holy fire of love, 
Adzteleſe lively heat Qiil to eure, 
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. „ 


And grew a ſeething bath, which yet men prove 
Againſt ſtrange maladies a ſovereign cure. 
But at my miſtreſs' eyes love's brand new fired, 
The boy for trial needs would touch my breaſt ; 
1 fick withal the help of bath deſired, 
And thither hied a ſad diſtemper'd gueſt: 
But found no cure, the bath for my help lies, 
Where Cupid got new fire, my miſtreſs* eyes. 


The little love- god lying once aſleep, 

| Laid by his fide his heart in flaming brand, | 

Whilſt many nymphs that vow'd chaſte life to keep, 

Came tripping by; but in ker maiden hand, 

The fairelt votary took up that fire, 

Which many legions of true hearts had warm'd ; 

And fo the general of hot deſire 

Was fleeping, by a virgin-hand diſarm'd. 

This brand ſhe quenched in a cool well by, 

Which from love's fire took heat perpetual, 

Growing a bath and healthful remedy 

For men diteas'd; but I, my miſtreis* thrall, 
Came here for cure, and this by that I prove, 
Love's fire heats water, water cools not love. 


THAT MENELAUS WAS THE CAUSE OF His 
OWN WRONGS, 
| HEN Menelaus from his houſe is gone, 
Poor Helen is afraid to lie alone; 
And toallay thele fears (lodg'd in her breaſt) 
in her warm boſom the receives her gueſt, 
What madneſs was this, Menelaus, ſay ? 
Thou art abroad, whilſt in thy houſe doth Cay, 
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Under the ſelf-ſame roof, thy gueſt, and love: " 
Madman! unto the hawk thou truſt'ſt the dove. : 
And who but tuch a gull, would give to keep I. 
Unto the mountain- wolf full folds of ſheep? T! 
Helen is blameleſs, fo is Paris too, N. 
And did what thou, or I myſelf would do. T. 
The fault is thine, I tell thee to thy face, In 


By limiting theſe lovers, time and place. in 
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From thee the ſeeds of all thy wrongs are grown, 
Whoſe counſels have they follow'd but thine on? 
Alack ! what ſhould they do ? Abroad thou art, 

At home thou leav'lt thy gueſt to play thy part. 

To lie alone, the poor queen is afraid, 

I the next room an amorons ſtranger ſtay d; 

Her arms are ope t' embrace him, he falls in: 

And, Paris, I acquit thee of the fin. 


And in another place ſemecvbat reſembling this, 
Oreſtes liked, but not loved dearly 4 


Hermione, til he had loft her clearly. . 1 
dad Menelaus! why doſt thou lament IT | 40 
Thy late miſhap ?_ I prithee be content. | 


Thou know'ſt the amorous Helen fair and ſweet ; 
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And yet without her didſt thou ſail to Crete. . f . 
And thou waſt blithe, and merry all the way; = 
But when thou ſaw'ſt ſhe was the Trojan prey, 4 

Then waſt thou mad for her, and for thy life, | 5 . 


Thou can'ſt not now one minute want thy wife. 
So ſtout Achilles, When his lovely bride, 

Briſeis, was diſpos'd to great Atride, 

Nor was he vainly mov'd, Atrides too 

Offer'd no more, than he of force muſk go: 

1 ſhould have done as much, to ſet her ce; 
Yet | (heaven knows) am not ſo wile as he. 
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V s.can was Fapiter's ſmith, an excellent ab, on whom 
the poets father many rare Works, among which I fird this 
one. | 7 
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MARS AND VENUS. 

HIS tale is blaz'd thro' heaven, how once un' ware, 
Venus and Mars were took in Vulcan's ſnare. 

The god of war doth in his brow diſcover 

The perfect and true pattern of a lover. 

Nor could the goddeſs Venus be fo cruel 

To deny Mars (ſoft kindneis is a jewel 

in any woman, and becomes her well) 

la this the queen of love doth moſt excel. 
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{Oh heaven!) how often have they mock'd and flouted 
The ſmith's polt- foot (whilſt nothing he miſdoubted) 
Made jeſts of him, and his begrimed trade; 

And his ſmoog'd viſage, black with coal - duſt made. 
Mars, tickled with laughter, when he ſaw \ 
Venus like Vulcan limp, to halt and draw 

One foot behind another, and ſweet grace, 

To counterfeit his lame uneven pace. 

Their meetings firſt the lovers hide with fear 

From every jealous eye, and captious ear. 

The god of war, and a laſcivious dame, 

In publick view were full of baſhful ſhame. 

But the ſun ſpies, how this ſweet pair agree, 

(O what, bright Pheœbus, can be hid from thee?) 

The fun both ſees and blabs the fight forthwith, 

And in all poſt he ſpeeds to tell the ſmith, 

O Sun!) what bad examples doſt thou ſhow ? 

What thou in ſecret ſeeſt, muſt all men know? 

For filence, aſk a bribe from her fair treaſure; 

She'll grant thee that ſhall make thee ſwell with pleaſure, 0 
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The god, whoſe face is ſmoog'd with ſmoak and fire, By 
Placeth about their bed a net of wire; = D 
So quaintly made, that it deceives the eye. T 
Straight (as he feigns) to Lemnos he muſt hie. | Al 
The lovers meet, where he the train hath ſet, Ti 
And both lie faft catch'd in a wiery net: Ly 
He calls the gods, the lovers naked ſprall, 80 
And cannot riſe ; the queen of love ſhews all. He 
Mars chafes, and Venus weepe, neither can flinch; W 
Grappled they lie, in vain they kick and wince. An 
Their legs are one within another ty'd; At 
Their hands ſo faſt, that they can nothing hide. Wi 
Amongſt theſe high ſpectators, one by chance, Th 
That ſaw them naked in this pitfall dance, An 
Thus to himſelf ſaid; If it tedious be, 5 T1; 


Good god of war, beſtow thy place on me, 


THE HISTORY HOW THE MINOTAUR Wab 
BECOT. 


Where fed the glory of the herd, a bull 
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Snow-white, ſave twixt his horns one ſpot there grew; 
Save that one ſtain, he was of milky hue.. 

This fair ſteer did the heifers of the groves- 

Deſire to bear, as prince of all the dro ves. 

But moſt Pa ſiphae, with adulterous breath, 

Envies the wanton heifers to the death. 

is ſaid, that for this bull the doating laſs 

Did uſe to crop young boughs, and mow freſh graſs: 
Nor was the amorous Cretan queen afraid, 

To grow a kind companion to the herd. 

Thus thro' the champian ſhe is madly borne, 

And a wild bull to Minos gives the horn, 

'Tis not for bravery he can love or loath thee, 
Then why Paſiphae doſt thou richly cloath thee ? 
Why ſhould'ſt thou thus thy face and looks prepare? 
What mak'ſt thou with thy glaſs ordering thy hair. > 
Unleſs thy glaſs could make thee ſeem a cow ; 

But how can horns grow on that tender brow ?- 

If Minos pleaſe thee, no adulterer ſeek thee; 

Or if thy huſband Minos do not like thee,, 

But thy la ſcivious thoughts are ſtill increas'd;. 
Deceive him with a man, not with a beaſt. 

Thus by the queen the wild woods are frequented, 
And leaving the king's bed, ſhe. is contented 

To uſe the groves, borne by the rage of mind, 

Even as a ſhip with a full eaſtern wind. 

Some of theſe ſtrumpet heifers the queen flew, 

Her (moaking altars their warm bloods irabrue ; 
Whilſt by the ſacrificing prieſt ſhe ſtands, 5 
And gripes their trembling entrails in her hands: 

At length, the captain of the herd beguil'd 

With a cow's ſkin, by curious art compil'd, 

The longiag queen obtains her full deſire, 


And in her nfant's form bewrays the fire. 


This Minotaur, when he came to growth, 2025 inclos'd inthe 
labyrinth, eobich was made by the curivus arts. maſter Deda- 


lus, evhoſe tale likewtſe we thas pur ſue, | 
HEN Dedalus the labyrinth had built, \v 
la which t'include the queen Paſiphae's guilt, 
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And that the time was now expired full, 

T* incloſe the Minotaur, half man, half bull: OP 
Kneeling, he fays, Pry Minos end my moans, 
And let my native-foil intomb my bones 

Or if, dread ſovereign, I deſerve no grace, | 

Lok with a piteous eye on my ſon's face; 
And grant me leave, from whence we are exil'd, 

Or pity me, if you deny my child. = 

This, and much more, he ſpeaks, but all in vaio, 

The king both ſon and father wilt detain: | 
Which he perceiving, ſays; Now, now, tis fit, 

To give the world caute to admire my wit; 

Both land and fea are watch'd by day and night; 5 

Nor land nor ſea lies open to our flight, 

Only the air remains; then let us tr 

To cut a paſſage thro the air and fly. 
Jove be auſpicious inany enterprize, A. [3 io; 

I covet not to mount above the ſkies: 4 £5 
But make this refuge, fince I can prepare 

No means to fly my lord but thro? the air. 

Make me immortal, bring me to the brim _ 

Of the black Stygian water Styx, It ſwim. 

Oh human wit! thou can'ſt invent much il}, | 
Thou ſearcheſt ſtrange arts; who wouldſt think, by Kill 
A heavy man, like a light bird, ſhould ſtray, 

And thro? the empty heavens find away? 

He placeth in juſt order all his quills, 

Whoſe ee with reſolved wax he fills; | 
Then binds them with a line, and being faſt ey, 

He placeth them like oars on either ſide. 

The tender lad the downy feathers blew, 

And what his father meant, he nothing knew. 

The wax he faſten'd, with the ſtrings he play'd, 

Not thinking for his ſhoulders they were made; 

To whom his father ſpake (and then look'd pale) 
With theſe ſwift ſhips, we to our land muſt fail. 

All paſſages doth cruel Minos ſtop, 

Only the empty air he ſtill leaves ope. 

That way muſt we; the land and the rough deep 
Doth Minos bar, the air he cannot keep. 
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But in thy way, beware thou ſet” adadye”s a e 
On the fign Virgo, nor Bootes high: a el 248 un 
Look not the black Orion in che fate) | h 207 ha A 
That ſhakes his ſword, but juſt with me keep Pen 1 0 

Thy wings are now in faſt' ning, follow mne, 


Iwill before thee fly; as thou ſhalt ſee wot 381 noy 
Thy father mount, or ſtoop, ſo Iaread thee; | 13A >» 
Make me thy guard, and ſa fely E will lead ches. 
If we ſhould ſoar too near great Phebus's ſeat, al 3011. 117 


The melting wax will not endure the . * ae 5A 
Or if we fly too neat the humid ſexs, ' 1; n 


Our moiſten'd wings we cannot ſtake with exfes''t 11 


Fly between beth, and with the guſts that rife, - /-: 
Let thy light body fail amidſt the ſkies, 11/3 094g 
And ever as his little fon he charms, Ef ragen 


He fits the feathers to his tender arts: vols 10 #311 


And ſhews him how to move his body light, 

As birds firſt teach their little young ones — . 

By this he calls to counſel all his wits, s 
And his own wings unto his thonlders ſtſts; 
Being about to riſe, he fearful quakes, EF Ins 
And in this new way his faint body ſhakes, 

Firſt, ere he took his flight, he kiſs'd his fon; 
Whilſt by his cheeks the brinffr waters. Tun. 
There was a hillock not fo towring tall, 

As lofty mountains be, nor yet fo fall 

To be with valleys even, and yet a hill; 

From this, thus both attempt their vncouth ſkill; 
The father moves his wings, and with reſpect 

His eyes upon his wandering fon reflect. 

They bear a ſpacious courſe, and the apt boy, 


Fearleſs of harm, in his new track doth joy, 


And flies more boldly. Now upon them looks 
The fiſhermen, that angle in the brooks; 

And with their eyes calt upward, frighted ſtands 
By this, is Samos ifle on their left hand; 

Upon the right, Lebinthos, they forſake, 
Aſtipalle, and the fiſhy lake; 

Shady Pachine full of woods and groves. 

When the raſh youth, too bold in vent'ring roves; 
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Loſeth his guide, and takes his flight ſo high, 
That the foft wax againſt the ſun doth fry, 
And the cords ſlipt that kept the feathers faſt, 
So that his arras hers power upon no blaſt. 
He fearfully from the high clouds looks down 
Upon the lower heavens, whoſe curl'd waves frown 
At his ambitious height, and from the ſkies 
He fees black night and death be fore his eyes. 
Still melts the wax, his naked arms he ſhakes,, 
And thinking to catch hold, no hold be takes. | 
But now the naked lad down headlong falls, 3 
And 5 the way, he Father, father, calls, ; 
Help, father help, I die: and at he ſpeaks, 
A violent furge his courſe of language breaks. 
Th? unhappy father, (but no father now) 
Cries out aloud, Son Icarus, where art thou? - 
Where art thou, fcarus, where doſt thou fly? 
Icarus, where art? When lo, he may eſpy 
The feathers ſwim; aloud he doth exclaum:s 
The earth his bones, the ſea ſtill bears his name. 


ACHILLES HIS CONCEALMENT OP HIS SEX IN 
THE COURT OF LYCOMEDES. 


O W from another world doth fail with joy, 
A welcome daughter to the king of Troy, 
The whilft the Grecians are already come, 
(Mov*d with that general wrong gainſt Ilium) 
Achilles in à ſmock his ſex doth imother, 
And lays the blame upon his careful mother. 
What mak'ſt thou, great Achilles, teazing wool, 
When Pallas in a helm ſhould claſp thy ſkull ? | 
What do theſe fingers in fine threads of gold, 
Which were more fit a warlike ſhield to hold ? 
Why ſhould that right hand rock or tow contain, 
By which the Trojan Hector mult be ſlain ? 

Caſt off thy looſe veils, and thy armour take, 
And in thy hand the ſpear of Pallas ſhake. 
Thus lady-like he with a lady lay, 

Til what he was, her belly muſt bewray 


Nor youth all quit; but ſpite of heaven's fell rage, 


As they did battery to the ſpheres intend; 
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Yet was ſhe forc'd (ſo ſhould we all believe) 

Not to be forc'd ſo, now her heart would grieve. 
When he ſhould riſe from her, ſtill would ſhe cry, 
(For he had arm'd him, and his rock laid by) 

And with a ſoft voice ſpeak: Achilles' ſtay, 

It is too ſoon to riſe, lie down I pray. | a 
And then the man that forc'd her, ſhe would kiſs: 
What force (Deidæmea) call you this? 


A LOVE R's COMPLAINT, 


ROM off a hill, whoſe concave womb reworded 
A plaintful ſtory from a fiſt ring vale, | 
My fpirits t'attend this double voice accorded, 
And down | laid to liſt the ſad tun'd tale, 
Ere long e ſpied a fickle maid full pale, 
Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twain, 
Storming her words with ſorrow's wind and rain: 
Upon her head a platted hive of ſtraw, 
Which fortify'd her viſage from the ſun, 
Whereon the thought might think ſometime it ſaw 
The carcaſe of a beauty ſpent and done. 
Time had not ſcythed all that youth begun, 
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Some beauty peep'd thro? lattice of ſear'd age. 
Oft did ſhe heave her napkin to her eyne, 
Which on it had conceited characters; 
Laundring the ſilken figures in the brine, 

That ſealon'd woe had pelleted in tears; 

And often reading what contents it bears : 

As often ſhrieking undiſtinguiſh'd woe, 

In clamours of all fize, both high and low. 
Sometimes her level'd eyes their carriage ride, 


Sometimes diverted, their poor balls are ty'd 

To th* orbed earth; ſometimes they do extend 
Their view right on; anon their gazes lend | 
To every place at once, and no where fix'd, 
The mind and fight diſtractedly commix'd. 

Her hair, nor looſe nor ty'd in formal plat, 
Proclaim'd in her a careleſs hand of pride; 
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For ſome untuck'd deſcended her ſhav'd Hat, 
Hanging her pale and pined cheek beſide; 
Some in her thredden fillet ſtill did bide, 
And true to bondage, would not break from thence, 
Tho? flackly brajded in looſe negligence. 
A thouſand favours from a'maund ſhe-drew, *© 
Of amber, eryſtal, and of beaded jet; 
Which one by one ſhe in a river threw, 
Upon whoſe weeping margent ſhe was let, 
Like uſury, applying wet to wet; 
Or monarchs hands, that let not bounty fall, 
Where want cries ſome, but where exceſs begs all. 
Of folded ſchedules had ſhe many a one, 
Which ſhe perus'd, figh'd, tore, and gave the flood ; 
Crack*d many a ring of poſted gold and bone, 
Bidding them find their ſepulchres in mud: 
Found yet more letters ſadly penn'd ia blood, 
With fleided ſilk, feat and affectedly 
Enſwath'd and ſeal'd to curious ſecrecy. 
Theſe often bath'd ſhe in her fluxive eyes, 
And often kiſs'd, and often gave a tear; 
Cry'd, O falle blood! thou regitter of lyes, 
What unapproved witnefs doſt him bear! 
Ink would have ſeem'd more black and damned here!? 
This ſaid, in top of rage the lines fhe rents, 
Big diſcontent ſo breaking their contents. 
A reverend map, that graz'd his cattle nigh, 
Sometimes a bluſterer, that the ruffle knew 
Of court, of city, and had let go by 
The ſwifteſt hours obſerved as they flew ; 
Towards this afliged fancy faſtly drew: 
And, privileg'd by age, deſires to know, 
In brief, the grounds and motives of her woe. 
So ſlides he down upon his grained bat, 
And comely diſtant fits he by her ſide; 
When he again deſires her, being ſat, 
Her grievance with his hearing to divide ; 
If that from him there may be ought apply'd, 
Which may her ſuffering extaſy aſſuage : 
Tis promis'd in the charity of age. 
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Father, ſhe ſays, tho* in me you behold 

The injury of many a blaſting hour, 

Let it not tell your judgment I am old; 

Not age, but fJorrow, over me hath power: 

I might as yet have been a ſpreading flower, 

Freſh to mylelf, if I had ielf-apply'd 

Love to myſelf, and to no love beſide. 

But woe is me ! too early I attended 

A youthful ſuit ; it was to gain my grace: 

O ! one by nature's outwards ſo commended, 

That maidens eyes ſtuck over all his face; 

Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him her place; 

And when in his fair parts ſhe did abide, 

She was new. ladg'd, and newly deify'd. 

His browny locks did hang in crooked curls, 

And every light occaſion of the wind 

Upon his lips their ſilken parcels hurls. 

What's ſweet to do, to do will aptly find; 

Each eye that ſaw him did inchant the mind : 

For on his viſage was in little dran. 

What largeneſs thinks in Paradiſe was ſawn. 

Small ſhew of man was yet upon his chin, 

His phœnix down began but to appear, 

Like unſhorn velvet, on that termleſs ſkin, 

Whoſe bare out-bragg'd the web.it ſeem'd to wear ; 

Yet ſhew'd his viſage by that coſt moſt dear : 

And nice affections wavering, ſtood in doubt 

If beſt 'twere as it was, or beſt without; 

His qualities were beauteous as his form, 

For maiden-tongu'd he was, and thereof free : 

Yet if men mov'd him, was he ſuch a ſtorm, 

As of *twixt May and April is to fee, 

When winds breathe ſweet, unruly tho? they be. 

His rudeneſs ſo with his authoriz'd youth, 

Did livery falſeneſs in a pride of truth. 

Well could he ride, and often men would ſay, 

That horſe his mettle from his rider takes; 
Proud of ſubjeQtion, noble by the ſway, 

What rounds, what bounds, what courſe, what ito 


phe makes! 
And controverſy hence a queſtion takes, | 
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Whether the horſe by him became his deed, 

Or he his, manag'd by th' well-doing ſteed ? 

But quickly on this ſide the verdi& went; 

His real habitude gave life and grace 

To appertainings and to ornament, 

Accompliſh'd in himſelf, not in his caſe; 

All aids themſelves made fairer by their place, 

Can for additions yet their — trim. 

Piec*d not his grace, but were all grac'd by him. 

So on the tip of his ſubduing tongue | 

All kind of arguments and queſtions deep, 

All replication prompt, and reaſon ſtrong, 

For his advantage ſtil] did wake and ſleep, 

To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep. 

He had the diale& and different {kill, 

Catching all paſſions in his craft of will; 

That he did in the general boſom reign 

Of young, of old, and ſexes both inchanted, 

To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 

In perſonal duty, following where he haunted; _ 

Conſent's bewitch'd, ere he defire have granted; 

And dialogu'd for him what he would ſay, 

Aſk'd their own wills, and made their wills obe y. 

Many there were that did his picture get, 

To ſerve their eyes, and in it put their mind; 

Like fools that in th' imagination ſet 

The goodly objects, which abroad they find, 

Of lands and manſions, theirs in thought aſſign'd; 

And labouring, in more pleaſures to beſtow them, 

Than the true gouty landlord, who doth own therm. 

So many have, that never touch'd his hand, 

Sweetly ſuppos'd them miſtreſs of his heart : 

My woeful ſelf, that did in freedom ſtand, 

And was my own fee · ſimple, not in part, 

What with his art in youth, and youth in art, 

Threw my affections in his charmed Power, 

Reſerv'd the ſtalk, and gave him all my flower, 

Yet did 1 not, as ſome my equals did, 

Demand of him, nor being deſir'd, yielded: 
Finding myſelf in honour fo forbid, 
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With ſafeſt diſtance I my honour ſhielded : 

Experience for me many bulwarks builded | 

Of proofs new bleeding, which remain'd the foil 

Of this falſe jewel, and his amorous ſpoil. 

But ah ! whoever ſhunn'd by precedent 

The deſtin*d ill, ſhe muſt herſelf aſſay ? 

Or forc'd examples, *gainſt her own content, 

To put the by-paſt perils in her _ > | 

Counſel may ſtop a while what will not ſtay : 

For when we rage, advice is often ſeen, 

By blunting us, to make our wits more keen. 

Nor gives it ſatisfaction to our blood, 6 7 
That we muſt curb it upon others proof : 

To be forbid the ſweets that ſeem ſo good, 

For fear of harms, that preach in our behoof. 
O appetite! from judgment ſtand aloof, 
The one a palate hath, that needs will taile, 
Tho' reaſon weep, and cry, it is thy laſt, 

For further I could ſay this man's untrue, 

And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling, 
Heard where his plants in others orchards grew, 
Saw how deceits were gilded in his ſmiling, 
Knew vows were ever brokers to defiling ; 
Thought characters and words merely but art, 
And baſtards of his foul adult'rate heart. 

And long upon theſe terms I held my city, 

Til thus he gan beſiege me: Gentle maid, 
Have of my ſuffering youth ſome feeling pity, 
And be not of my holy vows afraid 

What's to you ſworn, to none was ever ſaid, 

For feaſts of love I have been call'd unto, 

Til now did ne*'er invite, nor never vow ; 

All my offences, that abroad you ſee, 

Are errors of the blood, none of the mind; 
Love made them not, with acture they may be, 
Where neither party is nor true nor kind: 

They ſought their ſhame, that ſo their ſhame did find. 
And ſo much leſs of ſhame in me remains, 
By how much of me their reproach contains, 
Among the many that mine eyes have ſeen, 
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Not one whoſe flame my heart ſo much as warmed, | 
Or my affection put to the ſmalleſt teen, 


Or any of my leiſures ever charmed: | 
Harm have I done to them, but ne'er was heated 
Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was free, 
And reign'd commanding in his monarchy. 

Look here what tributes wounded fancy lent me, 
Of pallid pearls and rubies red as blood; 

Figuring, that they their paſſions likewiſe lent me, 
Of grief and bluſhes aptly underſtood ; 

In bloodleſs white, and the excrieaion'd mood, 


Effects of terror, and dear modeſty, 


Encamp'd in hearts, but fighting outwardly 
And lo! behold theſe talents of their dar. 
With twiſted metal amorouſly ernpleach'd, 

I have receiv'd from many a ſeveral fair; 
Their kind acceptance weepingly deleeck d. 
With th” annex ions of fair gems inrich'd; 
And deep-brain'd ſonnets, that did amplify 
Each ſtone's dear nature, worth and quality: 
The diamond ! why *twas beautiful and hard, 


Whereto his invis'd properties did tend: 


The deep green emrald, in whoſe freſh regard 
Weak fights their ſickly radiance do amend : 
The heaven-hued faphyr, and the ophal blend 
With objects manifold ; each ſeveral ſtone, 
With wit well blazon , ſmil'd, or made ſome moan. 
Lo! all theſe trophies of affeQions hot, 

Of penſiv'd and ſubdu'd defires, the tender; 


Nature hath charg'd me, that I hoard them not, 


But yield them up, where 1 myſelf muſt render ; ; 
That is, to you my origin and ender. | 

Por theſe of force muſt your ohlations be. 

Since I their altar, you enpatron me. 

O! then advance (of yours) that phraſeleſs wind, 
Whoſe white weighs down the airy ſcale of praile ! 
Take all theſe ſmiles unto your own command, 
Hallow'd with ſighs, that burning lungs gid raiſe : ; 
What me your miniſter for you obeys, 
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Works under you, and to your audit comes 
Their diſtract parcels, incombined ſums. 
Lo! this device was ſent me from a nun, 
Or ſiſter fanQify'd, of holieſt note, 
Which late her noble fuit in cqurt did ſhun ; 
| Whoſe rareſt havings made the bloſſoms dote, 
For ſhe was ſought by ſpirits of richeſt coat, 
But kept cold diſtance, and did thence remove, 
To ſpend her living in eternal love. | : 
But O] my ſweet, what labour is't to leave ents 
The thing we have not, maſt'ripg what not ſtrives? 
Playing the place which did no form receive; 
Playing patient ſports in unconſtrained gives'! 
She that her fame fo to herſelf contrives, 
The ſcars of battle ſcapeth, by the flight, 
And makes her abſence yaliant, not her might, 
O! pardon me, in that my boaſt is true; 
The accident which brought me to her eye, 
Upon the moment did her force ſubdue, 
And now ſhe would the caged cloiſter fly; 
Religious love put out religious eye: 
Not to be tempted, would ſhe be immur'd; 
And now to terapt, all liberty procur'd. 
How mighty then you are, O hear me tell! 
The broken boſors that to me belong, 
Have empty'd all their fountains in my well; 
And mine | pour your ocean all among. 
| ſtrong o'er them, and you o' er me being ſtrong, 
Muſt for your victory us all congeſt, 
As compound love to phyſick your cold breaſt. 
My parts had power to cha rm a ſacred ſun; 
Tho' diſciplin'd, I dieted in grace, | 
Believ'd her eyes, when they t' aſſail begun, 
All vows and con ſecrations giving place. 
O] moſt potential love! vow, bond, nor ſpace, 
In thee hath neither ſtring, knot, nor confine, 
For thou art all, and all thipgs elſe are thige. 
When thou impreſſeſt, what are precepts worth, 
Of ſtale example? When thou wilt enflame, 
How coldly thoſe impediments ſtand forth 
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Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame? 


* . * * oy 
Love'sarmsare peace, 'againſt rule,*gainſt ſenſe,'gainſt ſhame, 


And ſweetneſs in the ſuffering pang it bears, 
The aloes of all forces, ſhocks and fears. 
Now all theſe hearts, that do on mine depend, 


Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they pine, 


And ſupplicant, their ſighs to you extend, 
To leave the battery that you make *g:inſt mine, 


Lending ſoft audience to my ſweet deſign ; 


And credent ſoul to that ſtrong bonded oath, 


That ſhall prefer and undertake my. troth, 


This ſaid, his wat'ry eyes he did diſmount, 
Whoſe ſights till then were level'd on my face, 
Each cheek a river running from a f:unt, 

With briniſh current downward flow'd apace. 

Oh! how the channel to the ftream gave grace 
Who glaz'd with cryſtal gate the glowing roſes, 


That flame thro? water which their hue incloſes. 
Oh! father! what a hell of witchcraft lies 


In the ſmall orb of one particular tear! 
But with the inundation of the eyes 
What rocky heart to water will not wear 
What breaſt ſo cold, that is not warmed here ? 
Oh ! cleft effect! cold modeſty, hot wrath ! 
Both fire from hence, and chill extinQure hath. 
For lo! his paſſion but an art of craſt, 
Even there reſolv'd my reaſon into tears; 
There my white ſtole of chaſtity I daft, 
Shook off my ſober _ and civil fears, 

to him, as he to me appears, 
8 tho our drops this difference bore, 
His poiſon'd me, and mine did him reſtore. h 
In him a plenitude of ſubtil matter, 
Apply'd to cautleſs, all ſtrange forms receives 
Of burnirg bluſhes, or of weeping water, | 
Or ſwooning paleneſs; and he takes and leaves, 
In either's aptneſs, as it beſt deceives : 
To bluſh at ſpeeches rank, to weep at woes, 
Or to turn white, and ſwoon at tragick ſhows : 
That nct à heart, which in his level came, 
Could ' ſcape the hail of his all- hurt'ng aim, 


%ewing fair nature is both wild and tame: 

And veil'd in them, did win whom he would maim; 
kgaialt the thing he ſought, he wou'd exclaim,; 
When he moft burnt in heart-wiſh'd luxury, 

He preach'd pure maid, and prais'd cold chaſtity. 
Thus merely with the garment of a grace, 

The naked and concealed fiend he cover'd; 

That th* unexperienc'd gave the tempter place, 
Which like a cherubim above them hover'd : 

Who, young and ſimple, would not be ſo lover'd ? 
Ahme! I fell : and yet do queſtion make, 

What I ſhould do again for ſuch a ſake. 

Oh! that infected moiſture of his eye! 

Oh! that falſe fire which in his cheek fo glow'd ! 
Oh! that forc'd thunder from his heart did fly 
Oh! that ſad breath his ſpungy lungs beſtow'd! 

Oh! all that borrow'd motion, ſeeming ow'd ! 
Would yet again betray the fore-betray'd, 

And new pervert a reconciled maid. 


THE AMOROUS EPISTLE OF PARIS TO HELEN. 


EALTH unto Læda's daughter, Priam's fon 
Sends in theſe lines, whoſe health cannot be won 
But by your gift, in whoſe power it may lie 
To make me whole or ſick; to live or die. 
Shall I then ſpeak ? or doth my flame appear 
Plain without index? Oh! 'tis that I fear! 
My love without diſcovering ſmile takes place, 
And more than I could wiſh, ſhines in my face; 
When I could rather in my thoughts deſire 
To hide the ſmoak, til time diſplay the fire: 
Time, that can make the fire of love ſhine clear, 
Untroubled with the miſty ſmoak of fear. 


Bout I dilemble it; for who, | pray, 


Can fire conceal ? that will itſelf betray, 

Yet if you look, I ſhould affirm that plain 

in words, which in my countenance I maintain. 

| burn, I burn, my faults IJ have confeſs'd, 

y words bear witneſs how my looks tranſgreſs'd, 
m 2 
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Oh! pardon me, that have confeſs'd my error, 
Caſt not upon my lines à look of terror; 
But as your beauty is beyond compare, 
Suit unto that your looks (Oh! you moſt fair!) 
That you my letter have receiv'd by this, 
The ſuppolition glads me, and I with, | 
By hope, encourag'd, hope that makes me ſtrong, 
' You will receive me in ſome fort ere long. 
I afk no more, than what the queen of beauty 

_ Hath promis'd me, for you are mine by duty. 
By her I claim you, you for me were tnade, 
And ſhe it was my journey did perfuade. 
Nor, lady, think your beauty vainly ought ; 
1 by divine inſtin& was hither brought: 
And to thisenterprize the heavenly powers 
Have given conſent, the Gods proclaim me yours. 
1 aim at wonders, for I covet you; 5 
Yet pardon me, I atk but what's my due, 
Venus herſelf wy journey hither led, 
And gives you freely to my promis'd bed. 
Under her conduct fafe the ſeas | paſt, 
Til I arriv*d-upon theſe coaſts at laſt: 
Shipping myſelf from the Sygean ſhore, 
Whence unto theſe confines my courſe | bore. 
She made the ſurges gentle, the winds fair; 
Nor marve] whence theſe calms proceeded are : 
Need muſt ſhe power upon the ſalt ſeas have, 
That was ſea-born, created from a wave. 
Still may ſhe ſtand in her ability, 
And as ſhe made the ſeas with much facility, 
To be thro*-ſail*d; fo may ſhe calm my heat, 
And bear my thoughts to their defired feat. 
My flames I found not here; no, I proteſt, 
I brought them with me cloſed in my breaſt; 
Myſelf tranſported them without attorney, 
Love was the motive to my tedious Journey. 
Not bluſtring Winter, when he triumph'd moft, 
Nor any error drove me to this coaft : | 
Not led by fortune where the rough winds pleaſe, 
Nor merchant-like, for gain croſs'd | the ſeas, 
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Fulneſs of wealth in all my fleet I ſee, 
I'm rich in all things, fave-in wanting thee. 
No ſpoil of petty nations my ſhip ſeeks, 
Nor land I as a ſpy among the Greeks. 
What need we ? See, of all things we have ſtore ! 
Compar'd with Troy, alas! your Greece is poor. 
For thee I core, thy fame hath thus far-drivenime,. 
Whom golden Venus hath by promiſe given me. 1 
| wiſh'd thee ere I knew thee, long ago, | | 4 
Before theſe eyes dwelt on this glorious ſhow. 
I aw thee in my thoughts; know'beauteous dame, 
I firſt beheld you with the eyes of fame. 
Nor marvel, Lady, I was ſtruck ſo far, 
Thus darts or arrows ſent from bows of war, 
Wound a great diſtance off: ſo was [hit 
With a deep ſmarting wound, that rankles yet. 
For io it pleas'd the fates, whom left you blame, 
I'll tell a true tale, to confirm the ſame. 
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When ia my mether's womb full ripe I lay, —_ 
Ready the firſt hour to beho!d the day, 14 
And ſhe at point to be deliver'd ſtraight, f 
And to unlade her of her royal freight, ; 
My birth-hour was delay'd, and that fad night 
A fearful viſion did tte queen affright. 

In a ſon's ſtead, to pleaſe the aged fire, 

She dream'd ſhe had brought furth a brand of fire, 
Frighted, ſhe riſes, and to Priam goes ; 

To the old King this ominous dream ſhe ſhows; 
He to the prieſt; the prieſt doth this return, 8 
That the child born [hall ſtately Illium burn. 
Better than he was ware, the prophet gueſs'd, 
For lo! a kindled brand flames in my breaſt, 

To prevent fate, a peaſant I was held, 

Til my fair ſhape all other ſwains excel'd ; 

And gave the doubtful world aſſurance good, 
Your Paris was deriv'd of royal blood, 


Amid the Idean fields, there is a place 
Remote, full of high trees, which hide the face 
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Of the green mantled earth, where in thick rows, 
The oak, the elm, the pine, the pitch-tree grows. 
Here never yet did browze the wanton ewe, 
Nor from his plot the flow ox lick the dew. 

The favage goat, that feeds among the rocks, 
Hath not graz'd here, nor any of their flocks.” 
Hence the Dardamian walls I might eſpy, 

The lofty towers of Ilium reared high. 

Hence I the ſeas might from the firm land ſee, 
Which to behold, I lean'd me on a tree. 

Believe me, for I ſpeak but what is true, 

Down from the ſky, with feather'd pinione, flew 
The nephew to great Atlas, and doth ſtand, 
With golden Caduceus in his hand. | 

'This, as the Gods to me thought good to ſhow, 
bold it good, that you the fame ſhould know. 
Three goddeſſes behind. young Hermes move; 
Great Juno, Pallas, and the queen of love; 

Who as in pomp and pride of gait they pals, 
Scarce with their weight they bend the tops of grass. 
Amaz'd | ſtart, and endlong ſtands my hair, 
When Mata's ſon thus ſays; Abandon fear, 
Thou courteous ſwain, that to theſe groves repaireſt, 
And freely judge, which of theſe three is faireſt. 
And leſt I ſhouid this curious {ſentence ſhun, 

He tells me by Jove's ſentence all is de ne, 

And to be judge, I no way can cſchew. 

This having ſaid, up thro* the air he flew, 

I traight took heart-a-grace, and grew more bold, 
And there their heauties one by one behold, 

Why am 1 made the judge to give this doom ? 
Methbinks alf three are werthy to o'ercome. 

To injure two ſuch beauties, what tongue Gare ? 
Or prefer one, where they be all fo ſair ? 

Now this ſeems faireſt, now again that other; 
Now would I ſpeak, and now my thoughts I ſmother- 
And yet at length the praile of one moſt ſounded, 
And trom that one my preſent love is grounded, 
The godde ſſes out of their earnc{t care, 

Ard pride of beauty to be held moſt fair, 
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Seek, with large alms, and gifts of wondrous price,. 
To their own thoughts my cenſure to entice.. 

Juno the wife of Jove doth firſt inchant me; 

To judge her faireſt, ſhe ꝝ crown will grant me. 
Pallas her daughter, next doth undertake me; 
Give her the prize, and valiant ſhe will make me.. 
I ſtrait deviſe which can moſt pleaſure bring, 

To be a valiant ſoldier, or a king. 

Laſt Venus ſmiling, came with ſuch a grace, 

As if ſhe ſway'd an empire in her face: 

Let not (laid ſhe) theſe gifts the conqueſt bear, 
Combats and kingdoms are'both fraught with fear. 
['ll give thee what thou lov'ſt beſt (loving ſwain) 
The faireſt ſaiat that doth on earth remain, 


Shall be thine own : make thou the conqueſt mine, 


Fair Læda's faireſt daughter ſhall be thine, 
This ſaid, when with myſelf I had deviſed, 
And her rich gift and beauty jointly prized: 
Venus the victor o'er the reſt is plac'd, 

Juno and Pallas leave the mouat diſgrac'd. 
Meantime my fate a proſperous courſe had run,, 
And by known ſigns King Priam call'd me ſon. 
The day of, my reſtoring is kept holy 

Among the ſaints-days, conſecrated folely 

To my remembrance, being a day of joy 

For ever in the calendars of Troy. | 


As I' wiſti-youz I have been wiſh'd by others; 


The faireſt raaids by me would have been mothers : 


Of all my favours, I beſtow'd not any, 

You only may enjoy the loves of many. 

Nor by the daughters of great dukes and kings, 
Have alone been ſought, whoſe marriage rings 
I have tura'd back; but by a ſtrain more high, 
By nymphs and fairies, ſuch as never die. 

No ſooner were you promis'd as my due, 

But I all hated, to remember you : 

Waking I ſaw your image; if 1 dreamt, 

Your beauteous figure ſtill appear'd to tempt, 
And urge this voyage; 'til your face excelling, 
Theſe eyes beheld my dreams were all of Helen. 
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Image how your face ſhould now incite me, 

Being ſeen, that unſeen did To much delight me. 

If 1 was ſcorch'd fo far off from the fire, 

How am I burnt to cinders thus much higher ! 

Nor could I longer owe myſelf this treaſure, 

But thro' the oceadũ 1 Melt ſearch my pleaſure. 

The Phrygian hatchets to the roots are put 

Of the Idean pines; aſunder cut, 

The woodland mountain yielded me large fees, 

Being deſpoiFd of all her talleſt trees. 

From whence we have ſquar'd out unnumber'd beams, 
That muſt de waſh'd within the marine ſtreams. 

The grounded oaks are How's, tho' Riff as ſteel, 

And to the rough ribs is the berding keel 1 
Woven by ſhipwrights craft; then ihe main maſt, 
Acrols wht middle is the ſail- yard plae'd, 

Tackles and fails; and next you may diſcern 

Our painted gods upon the hooked ſtern: 

The god that bears me on my happy way, 

And is my guide, is Cupid. Mow the day 

In which the laſt ſtroke of the hammer's heard 
Within our navy, in the eaſt appear'd; _ 

And I muſt now lanch forth ths the fates pleaſe) 

To ſeek adventures in the Ægean ſeas. 

My father and my mother move delay, 

And by intreaties would inforce my ſtay ; 

They hang about my neck, and with their tears 

Woo me, defer my journey ; but their fears 

Can have no power to keep me from thy ſight : 

And now Caſſandra, full of ſad affright, 

With looſe diſhevel'd trammets, madly ſkips, 

Juſt ia the way betwixt me and my ſhips: 

Oh! whither wilt thou headlong run? ſhe cnes, 
Thou beareſt fire with thee, whoſe ſmoak up- flies 
Unto the heaven (O Jove!) thou little feareſt 

What qu2nchleſs flames thou thro' the water beareſt. 
Caſſandra was too true a propheteſs; _ 

Her queachlefs flame ſhe ſpake of (I confeſs) - 

My hot defires burn in my breaſt ſo faſt, 
That no red furnace hotter flames can caſt. 
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I paſs the city-gates, my bark I board, 
The favourable winds calm gales afford, 
And fit my fails; unto your land 1 ſteer, 
For whither elſe his courſe ſhould Paris bear ? 
Your huſband entertains me as his gueſt, 
And all this happ'geth by the gods beheſt. 
He ſhews me al his paſtures; parks, and fie ds, 
And every rare thing Latedzmon yields. 
He holds himſelf much pieafed with my being, 
And nothing hides that he eſteems worth feeing. 
am on Fre, til behold your face, 
Of all Achaia's kingdom the fole grace, 
All other curious objects I defy, 
Nothing but Helen can content mine eye: 


Whom when I ſaw, I ſtood transform'd with wonder, 


Senſleſs, as one ſtruck dead by Jove's ſharp thunder. 
As I revive, my eyes I roll and turn, 

Whilſt my flam'd thoughts with hotter fancies burn : 
Even fo, as I remember, look d love's queen, 

When ſhe was laft in Phrygian Ida feen; 

Unto which place by fortune I was train'd, 

Where, by my cenſure, ſhe the conqueſt gain'd. 

But had you made a fourth in that contention, 

Of Venus? beauty there had been no mention: 
Helen aſſuredly had borne from all 

The prize of beauty, the bright golden ball. 


Only of you may this your kingdom boaſt, 
By you it is renown'd in every coaſt ; 
Rumour hath every where your beauty blaz'd : 
In what remote clime is not Helen prais'd ? 
From the bright eaſtern ſun's up-rife, inguire, 
Even to his downfal, where he ſhakes his fire; 
There lives not any of your fex that dare 
Contend with you, that are proclaim'd ſo fair. 
Truſt me; for trath 1 ſpeak : nay, what's moſt true, 
Too ſparingly the world hath ſpoke of you. 
Fame that hath undertook your name to blaze, 
Play'd but the envious heulewiſe in your praiſe. 
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More than report could promiſe, or fame blazon, 
Are theſe divine perfeCtions that I gaze on: 
Theſe were the. ſame that made Duke Theſeus laviſh, 
Who in thy prime and nonage did thee raviſſi: 

And worthy rape for ſuch a worthy man ! 

Thrice happy raviſher! to ſeize thee then, 

When thou wert ſtript ſtark naked to the ſkin; 

A fight of force to make the gods to ſin. 

Such is your country's guiſe, at ſeaſons when 

With naked ladies they mix'd naked men. 

That he did ſteal thee from thy friends, I praiſe him; 
And for that deed, I to the heavens will raiſe him. 
That he retura'd thee back, by Jove [ wonder; 
Had I been 'Theſeus, he that ſhould aſunder 

Have parted us, or ſnatch'd thee from my bed, 
Firſt from my ſhoulders ſhou!d have par'd my head: 
So rich a purchaſe, ſuch a glorious prey, 

Should conſtantly have been detain'd for aye. 
Could theſe my ſtrong arms poſſibly uncla ſp, 
Whilit in their amorous folds they Helen graſp ? 
Neither by forc'd conſtraint, nor by free giving, 
Could you depart that compaſs, and I living. 

But if by rough inforce I mult reſtore you, 

Some fruits of love (which I fo long have bore you) 
I firtt would reap, and ſome ſweet favour gain, 
That all my ſuit were not beſtow'd in vain. 

Either with me you ſhould abide and ſtay, 

Or for your pats your maidenhead ſhould pay: 

Or ſay, I ſpar'd you that, yet would I try 

What other favour I could elſe come by; 

All that belongs to love I would not miſs, 

You ſhould not let me both to clip and kits. 


Give me your heart, fair queen, my heart you owe, 
And what my reſolution is, you know. | 
Til the laſt fire, my breath leis body take, 
The fire within my breaſt can never flake. 
Before large kingdoms I prefer'd your face, 
And Junp's love, and potent gifts diſgrace ;. 
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To fold you ia my amorous arms I chus'd, 

And Pallas' virtses ſcornfully refus'd: 

When they, with Venus, on the hill of Ide, 

Made me the judge their beauties to decide. 

Nor do I yet repent me, having took | 
Beauty, and ſtrength, and ſcepter'd rule forſook : 
Methinks I chus'd the beſt (nor think it ſtrange) 
I ſtill perſiſt and never mean to change. 

Only that my employment be not vain, 
(Oh ! you more worth than any empire's gain!) 
Let me intreat ; leſt you my birth ſhould ſcorn, 
Or parentage, know, I am royal born: 

By marrying me, you ſhall not wrong your ſtate, 
Nor be a wife to one degenerate, 

Search the records where we did firſt begin, 

And you ſhall find the Pleiads of our kin; 

Nay, Jove hiraſelf, all others to forbear 

That in our ſtock renowned princes were. 

My father of all Aſia reigns ſole king, 

Whoſe boundleſs coalt ſcarce any feather'd wing 
Can give a girdle to; a happier land, 
A\neighLour to the ocean, cannot ſtard. 

There in a narrow compaſs you may fee 

Cities and towers, more than may numbred be; 
The houtcs gilt, rich temples that excel, 

And you will fay, I near the great gods dwell. 
You ſhall bekola high Winm's lofty towers, 


And Troy *s brave walls built by no mortal powers; 


But made by Phœbus, the great god of fire, 

And by the touch of his melodio us lyre. 

Aſk if we have people to inhabit, when 

The ſad earth groans, to bear ſuch troops of men; 
Judge, Helen, likewiſe when you come to land, 
The Aſian women ſhall admiring ſtand, 

Saluting thee with welcome, more and leſs, 

ln preſſing throngs, and numbers numberleſs. 
More, that our courts can hold of you (mot fair) 
You to yourſelf will ſay, Alas! how bare 

And poor Achaia is !- when, with great pleaſure, 
Lou ſee each houſe contains a city's treaſure 
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Miſtake me not, I Sparta do not ſcorn, 
T hold the land bleſt where my love was'born : 
Tho' barren elſe, rich Sparta Helen bore, 
And therefore I that province muſt adore, 
Yet is your land, methinks, but lean and empty, 
You worthy of a clime that flows with plenty: 
Full Troy | proſtrate, it is yours by duty; 
This petty ſeat becomes not your rieh beauty. 
Attendance, preparation, curt'ſy, ſtate, | 
Fit ſuch a heavedly form, on which ſhowid watt 
Coſt, freſh variety, delicious diet, | 
Pleaſure, contentment, and luxurious riot. 
What ornaments we ufe, what faſhions feign, 


You may perceive by me and my proud train. 


Thus we attire our men; but with more coft 
Of gold and pearl, the rich'gowns are imboſt 
Of our chief ladies; gueſs by what you ſee, 
Vou may be ſoon induc'd to credit me. 


Be tractable, fair Spartan, nor contemn 
A Trojan born, deriv'd from royal iſtem : 
He was a Trojan, and aily'd to Hector, ; 
That waits upon Joves's cup, and, fills him nectax. 
A Trojan did the fair Aurora wed, 
And nightly flept within her roſeat bed, 
The goddeſs that ends night, and enters day, 
From our fair Trojan coaſt ſtole him away. 
Anchiſes was a Trojan, whom love's queen 


(Making the trees of Ida a thick ſkreen 
_ *Twixt heaven and her) oft lay with. View me well, 


I am a Trojan too, in Troy i dwell. 

Thy huſband Menelaus hither bring, 

Compare our ſhapee, our years, and every thing : 
I make yeu judgeſe, wrong me if you can; 


| You needs muſt ſay, 1 am the properer man. 


None of my line hath turn'd the ſun to blood, 
And robb'd his Reeds of their ambroſial food. 
My father grew not frota the Caucaſe' rock, 
Nor ſhall I graft you in a bloody ſtock. 


Priam ne*er wrong'd the guiltleſs ſoul, or further, 
Made the Myrtean fea look red with murder: 
Nor thirſteth my great grandſire in the lake 

Of Lethe, chin-deep, yet no thiiſt can flake: 

Nor after ripen'd apples vainly ſkips, 8 

Who fly him ſtill, and yet ſtill touch his lips. 

But what of this? If you be fo deriv'd, 

You, notwithſtandirg, are no right depriv'd: 

You grace your ſtock, and being ſo divine, 

Jove is of force compell'd inte your hne. 


Oh miſchief! whilſt Lvainly ſpeak of this, 
Your huſband all unworthy of ſuch bliſs, 
Enjoys you this long night, enfolds your waiſt, 
And where he liſts, may boldly touch and taſte. 
So when you ſat at table, many a toy 
Paſſed between you, my vex'd foul t” annoy. 
At ſuch high feaſts I wiſh my enemy fit, 
Where diſcontent attends on every bit. 
| never yet was plac'd at any feaſt, 

But oft it irk'd me that I was your gueft. 

That which offends me meſt, thy rude lord knows; 
For ſtil] his arms about thy neck he throws. 
Which I no ſooner ſpy, but I grow mad, c 
And hate the man whoſe courting makes me ſad. 
Shall I be plain? I am ready to fink down, 

When I behold him wrap you in his gown; 
When you fit ſmiling on his amorous knee. 

His fingers pre ſs where my hands itch to be. 

But when he hugs you, I am forc'd to frown; 
The meat I'm eating will by no means down, 
But ſticks half way: amidſt theſe diſcontents, 

I have obſerv'd you laugh at my laments, 

And with a fcornfuj, yet a wanton ſmils, 

Deride my ſighs and groans. Oft to beguile 

My paſſions, and to-quench my fiery rage, 


By quaffing healths I've thought = flame t — 
ame burn er, 


But Bacchus' full cups makes my 
Add wine to love, and you add pre to fire, 
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To ſhun the ſight of many a wanton feat, 
Bet w ixt your lord and you, I ſhift my ſeat, 
And turn my head; but thinking of your grace, 
Love ſkrews my head to gaze beck on your face. 
What were [ beſt to do? To ſee you play, 

Mads me, and | per force muſt turn away; 

And to forbear the place where you abide, 
Would kill me dead, ſhould I but ſtart aſide. 

As much as ſies in me, | ſtrive to bury 

The ſhape of love, and in mirth's ſpite ſeem merry; 
But oh! the more I ſeek it to ſuppreſs, 

The more my blabbing looks my love profeſs. 


You know my love which I in vain ſhould hide ; 
Would God it did appear to none befide ! 
Oh! Jove ! how often have | turn'd my cheek, 
To hide the apparent tears, that paſſage ſeek 
From forth my eyes, and to a corner ſtept, 
Leſt any man ſhould aſk Wherefore I wept. 
How often have I told you piteous tales, 
Of conſtant lovers, and how love prevails ? 
When ſuch great heed to my diſcourſe | took, 
That every accent ſuited to your look. 
In forged names myſelf I repreſented : 
The lover fo perplex'd, and ſo tormented, 
If you will know, behold 1 am the ſame; . 
Paris was meant in that true lover's name. 
As often, that I might the more ſecurely, 
Speak looſe immadeſt words, that ſound impurely, 
That they offenceleſs might your ſweet ears touch, 
I've liipt them up, like one had drunk too much. 
Once | remember, your looſe veil betray'd 
Your naked ſkin, and a fair paſſage made 
To my enamour'd eye: Oh! ſkin much brighter 
Than inow, or pureſt milk, in colour whiter 
Than your fair mother Læda, when Jove grac'd her, 
And in the ſhape of feather'd ſwan embrac'd her. 
Whillt at this raviſhiag fight I Rood amaz'd, 
And without interruption freely gaz'd, 
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The wreathed handle of the bow! I graſp'd, | 
Fell from my hold, and ſtrengthleſs hand unclaſp'd. 
A goblet at that time I heid by chance, | 
And down it fell, for I was ina trance. 

Kiſs your fair daughter, and to her 1 ſkip, 

And inatch your kiſſes from your ſweet child's lip, 
Sometimes I throw myſelf along, and lie, 

Singing love-ſongs; and if you caſt your eye 

On my effeminate geſture, I ſtill find 

Some pretty cover'd ſigns to ſpeak my mind; 

And then my earneſt ſuit bluatly invades 

Ethra and Climmene, your two chief iuaids. 

But they ret urn me aniweis full of fear, 

And to my motions lend no further ear. | 
Oh! that you were the prize of ſome great ſtrife, 
And he that wins, might claim you for his wife. 
Hyppomenes with ſwift Atlanta ran, 

And at one courſe the goal and lady won; 

Even ſhe, by whom ſo many ſuiters periſh'd, 

Was in the boſom of her new love cheriſh'd, 

So Hercules and Dejaneira ſtrove, | 

Brake Ache lous' horn, and gsin'd his love. 

Had I ſuch liberty, ſuch freedom granted, 

My relolution never could be daunted. 
Yourſelf ſhould find, and all the world thould ſce, 
Helen a prize alone reſerv'd for me. 

There 1s not leit me any means (molt fair) 

To court you now, but by intreats and prayer; 
Unlels (as it becomes me) you think meet, 

That I ſhould proſtrate fall, and kiſs your feet. 

Oh! all the honour, that our laſt age wins, 

Thou glory of the two Tindarian twins! | 

Worthy to be Jove's wife, in heaven to reign, 
Were you not Jove's own daughter, of his ſtrain. 
To the Sygean confines I will carry thee, 

And in the temple af great Pallas marry thee ; 

Or in this iſland where vent my moans, 

Ill beg a tomb for my exiled bones. 

My wound is not a flight raze with an arrow, 
ut it hath pierc'd my heart, and burnt my marrow. 
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This prophecy my fiſter oft hath ſounded, 

That by an heavenly dart I ſhould be wounded, 
Oh! then forbear (fair Helen !) to oppoſe you 
Againſt the gods, they fay I ſhall not lofe you. 


Vield you to their beheſt, and you ſhall find 


"The gods to yeur petitions likewiſe kind. 

A thouſand things at once are in my brain, 

Which that I may effentially complain, | 

And not in papers empty all my head, 

Anon at night receive me to your bed. 

Bluſh you at this ? or lady do you fear 

To violate the naptial Jaws auſtere ? 

Oh! ſimple Helen! fooliſh I might (ay, 

What profit reap you to be chaſte I pray? 

Is't poflible, that you a world to win, 

Should keep that face, that beauty without ſin ? 
Rather you muſt your glorious face exchange 
For one (leſs fair) or elſe not ſeem fo ſtrange. 
Beauty and chaſtity at variance are, 

*Tis hard to find one woman chaſte and fair. 
Venus will not have beauty over-aw'd, 

High Jove himſelf ſtolen pleaſures will applaud; 
And by ſuch thieviſh paſtimes we may gather 


How Jove gainſt wedlock's laws became your father. 


He and your mother Læda both tranſgreſs'd, 
When you were got ſhe bare a tender breaſt. 
What glory can you gain love's fweets to {mother ? 


Or to be ccunted chaſter than ycur mother 


Profeſs ſtri& chaſtity, when with great joy, 
I lead you as my bride-efpous'd thro' Troy. 
Then 1 entreat you rein your pleaſures in, 

I wiſh thy Paris may be all thy fin. 

If Citherea her firm covenant keep, 

Tho' 1 within your boſom nightly ſleep, 


We ſhall not much-miſdo, but ſo offend, 


That we by marriage may our guilt amend. 


Your huſband hath himſelf this buſineſs aided, 
And tho? (not with his tongue) he bath perſuaded, 
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By all his deeds (as much) leſt he ſhould ſtay 
Our private meetings, he is far away, 

Of purpoſe rid unto the fartheſt weſt, 

That he might leave his wife unto his gueſt. 

No fitter time he could have found to viſit 

The Chriſean royal ſcepter, and to ſeize it. 

Oh! ſimple, ſimple huſband ! but he's gone, 
And going, left you this to think upon. 

Fair wife (quoth he) I prithee in my place 
Regard the Trojan prince, and do him grace. 
Behold, a witneſs I againſt you ſtand, | 

You have been careleſs of this kind command. 
Count from his firſt day's journey, never ſince 
Did you regard or grace the Trojan prince. 
What think you of your huſband ? that he knows 
The worth and value of the face he owes ? 

Who (but a fool) ſuch beauty would endanger ? 
Or truſt it to the mercy of a ttranger ? | 
Then (royal queen !) if neither may intreat, 

My quenchlels paſſion, nor love's raging heat 
Can win you; we are woo'd both to this crime, 
Eren by the fit advantage of the time; 

Either to love ſweet ſport we muſt agree, 

Or ſhew ourſelves to be worſe fools than he. 

He took you by the hand the hour he rode, 

And knowing I with you muſt make abode, 
Brings you to me; what ſhould I further ſay ? 
It was his mind to give you quite away, 


What meant he elſe? then let's be blithe and jolly, 
And make the belt uſe of your huſband's fol! y. 
What ſhould we do? your huſband is far gone, 
And this cold night (poor foul} you lie alone, 
| want a bedfellow, to do we either, 

What lets us then, but that we lie together ? 
You ſlumbring think on me, on you l dream, 
Both our deſires are fervent and extreme. 
Sweet, then appoint the night, why do you ſtay ? 
O night ! more clearer than the brighteſt day. 
A | 
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Then I dare freely ipeak, proteſt; a 2a 1we£ , 
And of my vows the gods ſhall record bear. 
Then will 1 teal the contract and the ſtrife, 
From that day forward we are man and wife : 
Then queſtionleſs 1 ſhall fo far perſuade, 
That you with me ſhall Troy *s rich coaſt invade, 
And with your Phrygian gueſt at laſt agree, 
Our potent kingdom, and rich crow to ſee. 
But if you (bluſhing) fear the vulgar bruit, 
That ſays you follow me, to me make ſuit, 
Fear it not Helen; I'll ſo work with fame, 

I will (alone) be guilty of all blame. 


Duke Theſeus was my 1nſtance, and fo were 
Your brothers, lady; czn I come more near, 
To enſample my attempts by? Theieus hal'd 
Helen perforce : your brothers they prevail'd 
With the Leucippian ſiſters: now from theſe, 
Fit count myſelf the fourth (if Helen pleaſe.) 
Our Trojan navy rides upon the call, 


Rigg'd, arm'd, and mann'd, and | can proudly boaſt, 


The banks are high, why do you longer lay ? 
The winds and oars are ready to make way. 

You thall be like a high majeſtic queen, 

Led thro' the Dardan city, and be teen 

By millions, who your ſtate having commended, 
Will (wondring) ſwear, ſome goddeſs is deſcended, 
Where'er you walk, the prieſts ſhall incenſe burn, 
No way you ſhall your eye or body turn, 

But ſacrifices beaſts the ground ſhall beat, 

And bright religious fires the welkin heat. 

My father, mother, brother, ſiſters, all 

Ilium and Troy in pormp majeſtical, 

Shall with rich giſts preſent you (but alas!) 

Not the leaſt part (ſo far they do ſurpaſs) 

Can my epiſtle ſpeak; you may behold 

More than my words or Wfitings can unfold, 


Nor fear the bruit of war, or threatning ſteel, 
When vie are fled, to dog us at the heel; 
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Or that all Grecia with their powers unite 2 

Of many raviſh'd, can you one recite 

Whom war repurchas'd ? theſe be idle fears, 

Rough bluſtering Boreas fair Orithea bears 

Unto the land Thrace, yet Thrace ſtill free, 

And Athens rais'd no rue holtil.ty, 

Is winged Pegaſus did Jaſon fail; 

And from great Cholcos he Medea ftale : 

Yet Theſſaly you fee can ſhaw no (car 

Of former wound: in the. Theſſalian war. 

He that firſt raviſh'd you, in ſuch a fleet 

As ours is, Ariadne brought from Crete. 

Yet Minos and duke Theſeus were agreed, 

About that quariel not a breaſt did bleed. 

Leſs is the danger (truſt me) than the fear, 

That in theſe, ain and idle doubts appear, 

But ſay, rude war ſhould be praclaim'd at length, 

Know I am valiant, and have finewy ſtrength. 

The weapons, that I ule, are apt to kill. 

Aſia beſides more fpacious fields can $611 

With armed men, than Greece. Amongſt us are 

More perfect foldiers, more heaſts apt for war, 

Nor can thy huſband Menelaus be 

Of any high ſpirit and magnanimity; 

Or to well prov'd in arms: for Helen I, 

Being but a lad, have made my enemies fly; 

Regain'd the prey from out the hands of thieves, 

Who had deſpoil'd our herds, and ſtol'n our beeves. 

By ſuch adventures ]I my name obtain'd, 

(Being but a lad) the conqueſt I have gain'd 

Of young mea in their prime, who much could do; 

Deiphobus, Hione us too | 

| have o'ercome in many ſharp contentions; 

Nor think theſe are my vain and forg'd inventions; 

Or that I only hand to hand can fight, 

My arrows when | pleate ſhall touch the white; 

| am expert i' th' quarry and the bow, 

Vou cannot boaſt your heartleſs huſband fo. 

Had you the power in all things to ſupply me, 

Aud ſhould you nothing in the world deny me; 
n 2 
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To'give me ſuch a Hector to my brother, 
You could not, the earth bears not ſuch another. 
By him alone all Aſia is well mann'd ; 
Oppos'd to your beſt fortunes, wherefore ſtrive you ? 
You do not know his valour that muſt wive you, 
Or what hid worth is in me; but at length 


You will confeſs when you have prov'd my ſtrength, 


Thus either war ſhall ſtill our ſteps purſue, 
Or Greece ſhall fall ia Troy's all conquering view. 
Nor would I fear for ſuch a royal wife, 
To ſet the univerſal world at ſtrife. 

To gainrich prizes, men will venture far, 
The hope of purchaſe makes us bold in war. 
If all the world about you ſhould contend, 
Your name ſhould be eterniz'd without end; 
Only be bold; and fearleſs may we ſail 

Into my country, with a proſperous gale ! 

If the gods grant me my expected day, 

It to the full ſhall all theſe covenants pay. 


HELEN TO PARIS. 


O ſooner came mine eye unto the ſight 

Of thy rude lines, but I muſt needs re-write. 
Dar'ſt thou (O ſhameleſs) in ſuch henious wiſe, 
The laws of hoſpitality deſpiſe ? 
And being a ſtranger, from thy country's reach, 
Solicit a chaſte wife to wedlock's breach? 
Was it for this our free Tænarian port 
Receiv'd thee and thy train, in friendly ſort ? 
And when great Neptune nothing could appeaie, 
Gave thee tafe harbour from the ſtormy ſeas? 
Was it for this, our kingdom's arms ſpread wide 
To entertain thee from the waterſide ? | 
Yet thou of foreign ſoil remote from hence, 
A ſtranger, coming we ſcarce knew from whence. 
Is perjur'd wrong the recompence of right? 
Is all our friendſhip guerdon'd with deſpite ? 
doubt me then, whether in our court doth tarry 
A friendly gueſt, or a fierce adverſary, 7 
Nor blame me, for if juſtly you conſider, 
And theſe preſumptions well compare together, 
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So ſimple my complaint will not appear, 

But you yourſelf muſt needs excuſe my fear. 2 
Well, hold me ſimple, much it matters not, | 
Whilit I preſerve my chaſte name far from ſpot ; 
For when I feem touch'd with a baſhful ſhame, 

It hews how highly I regard my fame. 

When I ſeem fad, my countenance is not feigned ; 
And when I lour, my look is unconſtrained, 

But ſay my brow be cloudly, my name's clear, 

And reverently you ſhall of Helen hear. 

No man from me adulterate ſpoils can win; 

For to this hour 1 have ſported without fin : 

Which makes me in my heart the more to wonder, 
What hope you have in time to bring me under : 
Or from mine eye what comfort thou canſt gather, 
To pity thee, and not deſpiſe thee rather. 

Becauſe once Theſeus hurry'd me from hence, 

And did to me a kind of violence; 

Follows it therefore, I am of ſuch price, 

That raviſh'd once, I ſhould be ravih'd twice? 

Was it my fault, becauſe I ſtriv'd in vain, 

And wanted ſtrength his fury to reſtrain ? 

He flatter'd, and ſpake fair, I ſtruggled ſtill; 

And what he got, was much againſt my will. 

Of all his toil, he reap'd no wiſhed fruit, 

For with my wrangling | withſtood his ſuit, 

At length I was reſtor'd, untouch'd, and clear; 

la all my rape, I ſuffer'd nought ſave fear: | 

A few untoward kiſſes he (God wot) 

Of further favours he cou'd never boaſt ; 

Dry, without reliſh, by much ſtriving got, 

And them with much ado, and to his coſt. 

I doubt your purpoſe aims at greater bliſſes, 

And hardly would alone be pleas'd with kiſſes. 
Thou haſt ſome further aim, and ſeek'ſt to do 
What, Jove defend, 1 ſhould conſent unte. 

He bore not thy bad mind, but did reſtore me 
Uablemiſh'd to the place from whence he bo e me, 
The youth was baſh ful, and thy boldneſs I: c .'d, 

: And *tis well known, repeated his bold fad. 
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Theſcus repented, ſo hould Paris do, 
Suecced in love and in repentance too. 
Nor am Jargry; who can angry be 

With him that {loves her ? If your heart agree 
With yeur kind word, your ſuit { could applaud, 
So I were [ure ycur liges were void of fraud. 

[ caſt not theſe firange doubts, or this diſpenſe, 
Like one that were bere{t all confidence, 

Nor that 1 with myſeif am in d1igrace, 

Ot do not know the beauty of my face: 

gut becauſe too much truit bath damag'sd fach 
As have believ'd men in their loves too wah, 
And now the general tongue of womea faith, 
Meas words are ful} of tr eaſop, void of faith. 


Let others fin, and hours of plesſures waſte, 
Tis rare to find the ſcber matron chaſte. 
Why ? lay it de that ta prevails with fair ones, 
May net my name be tank'd among the rare ones? 
Eeczue my mother Lida was beguil'd, 
Molt | {tray too, that am her eldeſt child? 
t ruſt contets my mother made a rape, 
ut Jove begaii's ber in a borrow'd ſhape: 
When ſhe (por tou!) not Greamt of God nor man, 
He trod her like a milxs- white feather'd twan, 
She was deceiv'd by error; if I yield 
To your unjait requeſt, nothing can ſhield 
Me from repros ah: | cannot plead concealing : 
"Twas in her, error; "tis in ine, plain-dealing, 
She happily. err'd; he that her honour ſpilt, 
Had in himſelf fall power to falve the guilt, 
Her error nap 775 me too ( confels) 
I to le Joe's child, be a happineſs. 


T' owit high jove, of whom I ſtand in awe, 
As the great prandfire to our father-in law; 
Jo pais the kin 1 claim from Tantalue, 

From Pelops, and frem noble Tindarus; 
Leda by Jove, in ſhape of fwan beguil'd, 
Herſeif jo chang'd, and by him made with child, 
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Proves love my father. Theo you idly Grive. 
Your name from gods ard princes to derive. 
What need you of old Priam make relation, 
Laomedoen, or your great Phrygian nation? 
Say all be true; what then? He of whem moſt 
To be of your alliance, you io boaſt, 
Jove ( (five degrees at leaſt) from you removed, 

To be the Grit from me, is plainly proved. 
And tho” (as believ'd well) Troy may ſtaad 
Powerful by fea, and full of ſtrength by land; 
And no dominion to your ſtate ſuperior, | 
hold our clime nattiing to Troy inferior. 
Say, you in riches pals us, or in number 
Of people, whom you boaſt your ſtreets to enmber ; 
Yet yours 2 barbarous nation is, 1 tell you, 
And in that kind do we of een excel you. 
Your rich epiſe doth ſuch gifts preſent, 
As might the goddeſſes themſelves content, 
And woo them to your pleaſure : but it 1 
Should paſs the bounds of ſhame, and tread awry ; 
If ever you ſhould put me to my ifts, 
Yourſelt ſhould move me more "than all your giets. 
Oc if 1 ever ſhall trantgrets by ſtealth, 
It ſhall be for your ſake, not fer your wealth. 
But as your gifts | ſcora net, ſo tuch ſeem 
Mott precious, where the eiver we elcem. 
More than your preſents it ſhall Helen ples , 
That you for her have paſt the ſtormy ſeas; 
That the hath caus'd row: toil, that you reſpect her, 
Ard more bas all your Trojan dares affect her, 


But you're a wag in trotb, the notes and figns 
You make at table, in the meats and wines, 
I have oblerv'd, whea | leaſt ſeem'd to mi; 4 them, 
For at the fit ſt my curious eye did find them. 
Sometimes (you wanton) yapr fix'd eve advances 
His brightneis agaioli mine, Earting dect glances, 
Out gazirg me with ſuch a Redfaſt iyok, 
That my daz'd eyes their ſplendor have Fo rfook 3 
And then you 4h, and by 5 by you ſtretch 
Your acacrous amn cuttight, the bowl to reach, 
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That next me ſtands, making excuſe to fip 

Juſt in the ſelf-ſame place that kiſs'd my lip. 

How oft have I obſerv'd your fingers make 

Tricks and conceited ſigns, which ftrait I take ? 
How often doth your brow your ſmooth thoughts cloak 
When, to my ſeeming, it hath almoſt ſpoke ? | 
And ſtill I fear'd my huſband would have ſpy'd you; 
In troth you are to blame, and I muſt chide you. 
You are too manifeſt a lover (tuſh) 

At ſuch known ſigns I could not chuſe but bluſh. 
And to myſelf I oft was forc'd to ſay, 

This man at nothing ſhames. ls this (I pray) 
Ought ſave the truth ? Oft-times upon the board 
Where Helen was engraven, you the word 

Amo have underwrit, in new-ſpilt wine: 

(Good ſooth) at firſt I could not ſcan the line, 

Nor underſtand your meaning. Now (Oh! ſpite) 
Myſelf am now taught ſo to read and write. 

Should I offend, as fin to me is ſtrange, ES: 


Theſe blandiſhments have power chaſte thoughts to change, 


Or if I could be mov'd to ſtep aſtray, 

Theſe would provoke me to laſcivious play: 

Beſides, I mult confeſs, you have a face 

So admirable rare, ſo full of grace, | 5 
That it hath power to woo, and to make ſeizure 
Of the moſt bright chaſte beauties to your pleaſure. 
Yet had I rather ſtainleis keep my fame, 

Than to a ſtranger hazard my good name. 

Make me your inſtance, and forbear the fair; 

Of that which moſt doth pleaſe you, make moſt ſpare. 
The greateſt virtues, of which wiſe men boat, 

Is to abſtain from that which pleaſeth moſt. | 
How many gallant youths (think you) deſire 

That which you covet, ſcorch'd with the ſelf-ſame fire 
Are all the world fools ? only Paris wiſe ? 

Or is there none, fave you, have judging eyes? 

No, no, you view no more than others ſee, 

But you are plainer and more bold with me. 

You are more earneſt to purſue your game ; 

L yield you not more knowledge, but leſs ſhame, 
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1 would to God that you had ſail'd from Troy, 
When my virginity and bed to enjoy, 

A thouſand gallant princely ſuiters came : 

Had 1 beheld young Paris, I proclaim, 

Of all thoſe thouſand 1 had made you chief, 

And Spartan Menelaus, to his grief, 

Should to my cenſure have Aubſcrib'd and yielded, 
But now (alas!) your hopes are weakly builded : 
You covet goods poſſeſt, pleaſures foretaſted; 
Tardy you come, that ſhould before have haſted; 
What you deſire, another claims as due: . 
As I could wiſh t'have been eſpous'd to you, 

So let me tell you, fince it is my fate, 

| hold me happy in my preſent ſtate. 

Then ceaſe, fair prince, an idle fuit to move, 
Seek not to harm her, whom yon ſeem to love. 

In my contented ſtate let me be guided, 

As both my ſtates and fortunes have provided; 
Nor in ſo vain a queſt your ſpirits toil, 

To ſeek at my hands an unworthy ſpoil. 


But ſee how ſoon poor women are deluded, 
Venus herſelf this covenant hath concluded: 
For in the Idean vallies you dy 
Three goddeſles, ſtrip'd naked to your eye; 
And when the firſt had promis'd you a crown, 
The ſecond furtitude and war's renown; 
The third beſpake you thus: Crown, nor war's pride 
Will I bequeath, but Helen to thy bride. | 
| ſcarce believe, thoſe high immortal creatures 14 
Would to your eye expoſe their naked features. 
Or ſay the firſt part of your tale be pure, 
And meet with truth, the ſecond's falſe I'm ſure; 
ln which poor I was thought the greateſt meed, 
In ſuch a high cauſe by the gods decreed, 
I have not of my beauty ſuch opinion, 
T' imagine it prefer'd before dominion, 
Or fortitude z nor can your words perſuade me, 
The greateſt gift of all the goddeſs made me. 
[tis enough to me men praiſe my face, 
But from the gods I merit no ſuch grace : 
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Nor doth the praiſe, you charge me with, offend me, 
If Venus do not enviouſly commend me. 

But, lo! I grant you, and imagiae true 

Your free report, claiming your praile as dne; 
Who would in pleafing things call fame a lyar, 
But give that credit which we mo gefire ? 


That we have mov'd theie doubts, be not you griev'\, 
The greateſt wonders are the jeaſt believ'd: 
Know then, I firſt am pleas'd that Venus ought me 
Such undeſery'd grace; next that you thought me 
The greateſt meed. Nor ſcepter, nor war's fame, 
Did you' pre fer before poor Helen's name. 
(Hard heart ! *tis time thou ſhouldſt at laſt come down) 
Therefore J am your valour, I yeur crown. ; 
Ycur kindneſs conquers me, do what I can; 
I were hard- hearteqd not to love this man. 
Obdurate [| was never, and yet coy 
To favour him whom I can ne'er enjoy. 
What profits it the barren ſands to plow, 
And in the furrcws our affe Siops fow ? 
In the ſweet theft of Venus I am rude, 
And know not how my kuſband to delude - 
Now I theſe love-lines write, my pen Ivo, 
Is a new office taught, not known til gow. 
Happy are they that in this trade have (kill; 
Alas! I am a fool, and ſhall be &i!l ; 
And having 'til this hour not ſtept aſtray, 
Fear in theſe ſports leit 1 ſhould mils my way. 
The fear (no doubt) is greater than the blame, 
I ſtand con founded, and amaz'd with ſhame ; 
And with the very thought of what you ſeck, 
Think every eye fix'd on my guity check. 
Nor ate theie ſuppoſitions merely vain, 
The murmuring people whiſperingly complain; 
And my maid Æchra hath, by liſt'niag (ily, 
Brought me ſuch news, as touch'd raine honour highly. 
Where fore (dear lord) diſſemble or deſiſt; | 
Being over-ey'd, we cannot as we liſt 
Faſhion our tports, our loves pure harveſt gather; 
But why ſhould you det? Diflemble rather. 


sport, but in ſecret; ſport where none may ſee: 
The greater, but not greateit liberty 2 
Is limited to our laſeivious play, ; 
That Menelaus is far hence away. 

My huſband about great affairs is poſted, 
Leaving his royal gueſt fecurely hoſted; 
His buſineſs was important and material, 
Being employ'd about a crown imperial, 
And as he now is mounted on his feed, 
Ready on his long journey to proceed: 
Even as he que ſt ions to depart or ſtay. 
Sweet-heart (quoth T) Oh! be not long away, 
With that he reach'd me a ſweet parting kits, 
(How loath he was to leave me, guels by this :) 
Farewel, fair wife (faith he) bend all thy cares 
To my dem: ſtic buſineſs, home affairs; 

But as the thing that I affed ion beft, 

Sweet wife, lock we'l unto my Trojan gueſt. 

t was no ſooner out, but with much paia 

My itching ipleen from laughter I reſtrain ; 
Which firwving to keepin, and bridle ſtill, 

At length I rung forth theſe few words (I will.) 
He's on his journey to the ifle of Crate, 

But thick not we may therefore ſafely meet: 
He is io abſent, that at preſent 1 ; 

Am ſtill within his reach, his ear, his eye; 

And tho' abroad, bis power at home commands, 


For know vcu not Kings have long-reachifg hands? 


The fame for beauty you beſides have given me, 
Into a great exigent hath driven me. 

The more your commendation filt'd his ear, 

The more Juſt cauſe my hutband hath ro fear; 
Nor marvel you the King hath left me to, 

Into remote and foreign climes to go: 

Much confidence he dares repoſe in me, 

My cariiige, haviour, and my modeſty ; 

My beauty he miſtruſts, my heart relies in; 

My face he fears, my chaſte life he affics in. 


To take time now when time is, you perſuade 
And with Hs apt fit abicnce you invade me: 
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If what I will, you 'gainſt my will ſhould do, 
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I would but fear nor is my mind well ſet; 
My will would further what my fear doth let. 
I have no huſband here, and you no wife ; 

I love your ſhape, you mine, dear as your life. 
The nights ſeem long to ſuch as fleep alone, 
Our letters meet to interchange our moan. 
You judge me beauteous, I eſteem you fair, 
Under one roof we lovers lodged are. 

And (let me die) but every thing conſider, 
Each thing perſuades us, we ſhall lie together. 
Nothing we ſee moleſts us. nought we hear, 
And yet my forward will is ſlack thro? fear. 

I would to God, that what you ill perſuade, 
You could as well compel; fo I were made 
Unwilling willing, pleaſingly abus'd, 

So my ſimplicity might be excus'd. 

Injury's force is oft-times wondrous pleaſing, 
To ſuch as ſuffer eaſe in their diſeafing ; 


I with ſuch force could be well pleaſed too. 


But whilſt our love is young and in the bud, 
Suffer his infant vigour be withſtood : 
A flame new kindled is as eaſily quench'd, 
And ſudden ſparks in little drops are drench'd. 
A traveller's love is, like himſelf, unſtay'd, 
And wanders where he walks ; it is not laid 
On any firmer ground; for when we alone 
Think him to us, the wind blows fair, he's gone. 
Witneſs Hypſipile, alike betray'd ; 
Witneſs with her the bright Mynoyan maid : 
Nay then yourſelf, as you yourſeif have ſpoken, 
To fair Oenone have your promiſe broken, | 
Since I beheld your face firſt, my deſire 
Hath been, of Trojan Paris to enquire. 
I know you now in every true reſpect, 
I'll grant you thus much then, ſay you affect A 
Me (whom you term your own.) I'll go thus far; G 
Do not the Phrygian mariners prepare | 
Their fails and oars, ev'n now whiltt we recite 
Exchange of words about the wiſhed night? 
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Say that even now you were prepar'd to climb 
My long-wiſh'd bed, juſt at th' appointed time 
The wind ſhould alter, and blow fair for Troy, 
You mult break off, in midſt of all your joy, 

And leave me in the infancy of pleaſure; 

Amid my riches, I ſhall loſe my treaſure. 

You will forſake the ſweets my bed affords, 

T' exchange for cabins, hatches and pitch'd boards, 
Then what a fickle courtſhip you commence, 
When, with the firſt wind, all your love blows hence ? 
But ſhall I follow you when you are gone, 
And be the grandchild to Laomedon ! 

And Ilium ſee, whoſe beauty you proclaim ? 

] do not ſo deſpiſe the bruit of fame, 

That ſhe to whom 1 am indebt ſuch thanks, 
Should fill the earth with ſuch adulterate pranks. 
What will Achaia ? What will Sparta ſay ? 

What will your Troy report, and Aſia? 

What my old Priam, or his reverend queen? 

What may your ſiſters, having Helen ſeen, 

Or your Dardanian brothers deem of me ? 

Will they not blame my looſe inchaſtity? 

Nay, how can you yourſelf faithful deem me, 
And not amongſt the looſeſt dames efteem me? 
No ſtranger ſhall your Aſian ports come near, 

But he ſhall fill your guilty ſoul with fear. 

How often, angry at ſome ſmall offence, 

Will you thus ſay; Adult'reſs, get thee hence? 
Forgetting you yourſelf have been the chief 

la my tranſgreſſion, tho' not in my egcief. 

Conſider what it is, forgetful lover, 

To be ſin's author, and ſin's ſharp reprover. 

But ere the leaſt of all theſe ills betide me, 

| wiſh the earth may in her boſom hide me. 


But I ſhall all your Phrygian wealth poſſeſs, 
And more than your epiſtle can expreſs: 
Gifts, woven gold, imbroidery, rich attire, 
Purple and plate, or what I can deſire. 

Vet give me leave, think you all this extends 
To counteryail the loſs ot my chief friends ? 
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Whoſe friendſhip, or whofe aid ſhalt I employ 


To ſuccour me, when I am wrong'd in Troy? 


Or whether cin 1, having thus miſdone, 

Unto my father,; or my brothers run? 

As much as you to me, falle Jaſon ſwore 

Unto Medea, yet from ſon's door 

He after did exile her. Now, poor heart, 
Where is thy father that ſhould take thy part ? 
Old tes or Calctope ? thou tock'ſt 

No aid from them, whom thou before for ſook'ſt. 
Or y thou didſt (alas! they cannot hear 

The 146 complaints] yet I no ſuch thing fear? 
No more Mecea did: good hopes engage 
Themſelves fo far, they fail in their preſage. 
You ſee the ſhips that in the main are tofs'd, 
And many times by. tempeſts wreck'd and jolt, 
Had, at their lanching from the haven's mouth, 
A ſmooth iea, and a calm gale from the ſouth, 
Beſides. the brand your mother dreamt ſhe bare, 


The night before your birth, breeds me freſh care. 


It prophely'd, ere many years expire, 

Inflamed Troy muſt burn with Greekith fire, 
As Venus favours you, becauſe the gain'd 

A dcuotful prize by you; yet the diſdain'd 
And vanquiſh'd goddeffeſs, diſgrac'd fo late, 
May bear yuu hard; I therefore fear their hate, 
Nor make no queſtion, but it 1 conſort you, 
And for a reviſher our Greece report you; 

War will be wag'd with Troy, and you ſhill rue 
The ſword (alas!) your conqueſt ſhail purſuc. 
When Hy podamia, at her bridal feaſt, 

Was ruicly ravifh'd by the Centaur gueſt; 
Becauie the ſalvages the bride Qurſt ſeize, 

War grew betwixt them and the Lapythes, 

Or think you Menclavs hath no ſpleen? 

Or that he hath no power to avenge his teen? 
Or that old Tyndarus this wrong can {mother ? 
Or the two famous twins, each lov'd of other? 


So where your vafour and rare deeds you boaſt, 
And warlike ipirits ih which you triumph mit; 
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By which vou have attain'd *monegſt foldiers grace, 
None will believe you, that but ſees your face. 
Your {cature, and fair ſhape, is fitter far 

For amorous courtſhips, than remorflels war. 

Let rough-hew'd ſoldiers warlike dangers prove, 
"Tis pity Paris ſhould do ought fave love. 
Hector (whom you fo praite) for you may fight; 
I'll find you war to fKirmiſh every night, 

Which ſhall become you better. Were J wiſe, 
And bold withal, I might obtain the prize: 

in fuch ſweet fingle combats, hand to hand, 
»Gainſt which no woman that is wife will ſtand. 
My champion 'i encounter breaſt to breaſt, 
Tho' 1 were ſure to fall, and be o'erpreſt. 


If that you private conference intreat rhe, 
I apprehend you, and you cannot cheat me: - 
| know the meaning, durſt I yield thereto, 
Of what you would confer, what you would do. 
You are too forward, you too fat would wade ; 
But yet (God knows) your harveſt's in the blade. 
My tired pen ſhall here its labour end, 
A guilty tenſe in thieviſh lines I fend. 
Spe sk next when yuur occaſion beſt perſuades, 
By Clymene and Æthra my two maids. 


* 


THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE, 
IVE with me and be my love, | 
And we will all the pleafures prove, 

That hills and vallies, dale and field, 

And all the craggy mountains yield. 

There will we tit upon the rocks, 

And ſee the ſhepherds feed their flocks, 

By ſhallow rivers, by whoſe falls 

lelodious birds ſing madrigals. 

There will 1 make thee beds of roſes, 

With a thouſand fragrant poſies; 

A cap of flowels, and a girdle | 

Imbroider'd all-with leaves of myrtle; 


A gown made of the fineſt wool, | # 


Which from cur pretty lambs we pull; 
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Fair lined ſlippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the pureſt gold ; 
A belt of ſtraw and ivy buds, 
With coral claſps, and amber ſtuds. 
And if theſe pleaſures may thee move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 
The ſhepherd ſwains ſhall dance and ſing, 
For thy delight each May morning. 
If theſe delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 


THE NYMPH'S REPLY TO THE SHEPHERD. 


F that the world and love were young, 
And truth in every ſhepherd's tongue; 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers raze, and rocks grow cold; 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 


Aud all complain of cares to come. 


The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yield-: 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy's ſpring, but ſorrow's fall. 
Thy gowns, thy ſhoes, thy bed of roſes, 
Thy cap, thy girdle, and thy poſies; 
Some break, ſome wither, ſome forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reaſon rotten. | 
Thy belt of ſtraw and ivy buds; 

Thy coral claſps and amber ſtuds; 

All theſe in me no means can move 

To come to thee, and be thy love. 

But could youth laſt, and love till breed, 
Had joys no date and age no need; 

Then theſe delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 


ANOTHER OF THE SAME NATURE 


OME live with me, and be my dear, 
And we will | revel all the Jour | 


In bowers of laurel trimly dizt.t, 


** 
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In plains and groves, on hills and dales, 


Where fragrant air breeds ſweeteſt gales. 


There ſhall you have the beautcous pine, 
The cedar and the ſpreading vine, 
And all the woods to be a ſkreen, 

Leſt Phoebus kiſs my ſummer's queen. 


The ſeat of your diſport ſhall be, 


Over ſome river, in a tree; 

Where ſilver ſands and pebbles ſing 
Eternal ditties to the ſpring. | 
There you ſhall ſee the nymphs at play, 


And how the ſatyrs ſpend the day: 


The fiſnes gliding on the ſands, 

Offering their bellies to your hands; | . 
The birds, with heavenly-tuned throats, 

Poſſeſs woods, echoes with ſweet notes; 

Which to your ſenſes will impart 

A muſick to inflame the heart. 

Upon the bare and leaf- le ſs oak, 

The ring-dove's wovings will provoke 

A colder blood than you poſſeſs, 

To play with me, and do no leſs, 


We will outwear the filent night, 
While Flora buſy is to ſpread 
Her richeſt treaſure on our bed. 
The glow-worms ſhall on you attend, 
And all their ſparkling lights ſhall ſpend, 
All to adorn and beautify | 
Your lodging with moſt majeſty : 
Then in my arms will I incloſe 
Lillies fair mixture with the cole, 
Whoſe nice perfections in love's play, 
Shall tune me to the higheſt key. 
Thus as we paſs the welcome night 
Ic ſportful pleaſures and delight, 
The nirable fairies on the grounds 
Shall dance and fing melodious ſounds, 
If theſe may ſerve for to intice, 
Your preſence to love's paradiſe 
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Then come with me, and be my dear, 


And we will ſtraight begin the year. 


AKE, O! take thoſe lips away, 
That ſo ſweetly were forſworn; 


And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 
Lights which do miſlead the morn. 
But my kiſſes bring again, 
Seals of love, tho? ſeal'd in vain. 


Hide, O! hide thoſe hills of ſnow, 
Which thy frozen boſom bears, 
On whoſe tops the pinks that grow, 
Are of thoſe that April wears. 
But my poor heart firſt ſet free, 


Bound in thoſe icy chains by thee, 


T ET the bird of loweſt lay, 
Oa the ſole Arabian tree, 


Herald fad, and trumpet be, 
To whoſe found chaſte wings obey, 


But thou ſhrieking harbinger, 
Foul procurer of the fiend, 
Augur of the fever's end, 
To this troop come thou not near. 
From this ſeflion interdict 
Every fowl of tyrant wing, 
Save the eagle feather'd king. 
Keep the obſequy ſo ſtrict; 
Let the prieſt in ſurplice white, 
That defunctive muſick ken, 

Be the death - divining ſwan, 
Leſt the requiem lack his right. 
And thou treble- dated crow, 
That thy ſable gender mak'ſt, 


With the breath thou giv'ſt and tak'ſt, 


Mongſt our mourners ſhalt thou go. 
Here the anthem doth commence, 
Love and conſtancy are dead, 
Phenix and the turtle fled 

In a mutual flame from hence. 
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& they loved as love in twain 
Had the eſſence but in one; 
Two diſtin&s but in none; 
Number there in love was ſlain : 
Hearts remote, yet not aſunder, 
Diſtance, and no ſpace was ſeen 
Twixt thy turtle and his queen, 
But in them all were a wonder. 
So between them love did ſhine, 
That the turtle ſaw his right 
Flaming in the Phœnix' ſight, 
Either was the other's mine. 
Property was thus appalled, 

That the ſelf was not the ſame, 
Single natures, double name, 
Neither two nor one was called, 
Reaſon in itſelf confounded, 

Saw diviſion grow together, 

To themſelves yet either neither 
Simple were ſo well compounded, 
That it cried how true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one, 
Love hath reaſon, reaſon none, 

If what parts can ſo remain. 
Whereupon is made this threne 
To the phœnix and the dove, 
Co-ſupremes and ſtars of love, 
As chorus to their tragic ſcene. 


| T HREN E S. 
E AUT X, truth and rarity, 
Grace in all ſimplicity, 
Hence incloſed, in cinders lie; 
Death is now the phrenix neſt, 
And the turtle's loyal breaſt 
To eternity doth reſt; 
Leaving no poſterity, 
'Twas not their infirmity, 
It was married chaſtity. 
Truth may ſeem, but cannot be; 
Beauty brag, but 'tis not ſhe 3 
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Truth and beauty buried be. 


To this urn let thoſe repair, 
That are either true or fair; 


For the ſe dead birds ſigh a prayer. 


H Y ſhould this a deſart be, 
For it is unpeopled? No, 
Tongue I'll hang on every tree, 
That ſhall civil ſayings ſhow. 
Some how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage, 
That the ſtretching of a ſpan 
Buckles in his ſum of age. 


Some of violated vows 


*T wixt the ſouls of friend 5d friend, 
But upon the faireſt boughs, 

Or at every ſentence end 
Will I Roſalinda write, 

Teaching all that read to knows 
The quinteſſence of every ſprite, 
Heaven would in little ſhow. 
Therefore heaven nature charg'd, 
That one body ſhould be fill'd 

With all graces wide enlarg'd; 
Nature preſently diſtill'd 
Helen's cheek, but not her heart, 
Cleopatra's majeſty ; ; 
Atalanta's better part, 
Sad Lucretia's modeſty, 
Thus Roſalind of many parts, 
By heavenly ſynods was devis'd, . 


Of many faces, eyes and hearts, 
To have the touches dearelt priz'd, 


Heaven would thele gifts ſhe ſhould haye, | 


And I to e her ſlave. 
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